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INTRODUCTION 

In History of John Bunds has never been a popular book. It is hardly 

Mible to ima^ne a period whose standard of taste and culture would render 

n^opolar. Yet it is safe to predict that it will always, as in the past, be an 

^»ficX of interest to the connoisseur, the explorer of curious by-paths of 

nentore, and to all who have a liking for the eccentricities of human nature, 

^^ ciQQ)oined with strength and shrewdness, and with candour of expreision 

Ikke daring the last century was the book disinterred from the obscurity 

tbtt covered it, and oa each occasion by a critic distinguished by this taste 

fai originalitv. Charles Lamb, in The Two Rmcm of Nfm^ hits off the book 

liKh ddightnil humour when he says, ** In vender nook, John Bunde, a 

vidoner-vdume, with ' eyes dosed,* mourns his ravished mate.** Hazlitt*s 

ottnisitsm led him, ill advisedly, to compare the author with a genius of 

I a iv superior order : — 

"The soal of Francis Rabelais passed into John {sic) AxDory, the author of 

tftUfeamL Adognimss of John BuncU. Both were physicians, and enemies 

« too miiGh gravity. Their business was to enjoy life. Rabelais indulges 

^ nispint of sensuality in wine, in dried neats' -tongues, in Bcdogna sausages, 

I ttbottfgos. J ohnBuncle shows the same symptoms of inordinate satisfaction 

! m tea and bread-and-butter. While Rabelais roared with Friar John and the 

°>onks, John Buncle gossiped with the la^ifis,. and with equal and uncon- 

^'oUed gaiety. These two authors possessed all the inscuence of health, 

*o that their works give a fillip to the constitution ; but they carried off the 

^i^ance of their natural spirits in different ways. The title of one of 

^^i^dm' chapters (and the contents answer to the title) is, * How they chirped 

<^ their cups.* The title of a corresponding chapter in John Buncle would 

^ thus : * The author is invited to spend the evening with the divine Miss 

'uvkins, and goes accordingly ; with the delightful conversation that ensued.* ** 

^ essay is so well known and so sententious that it has probably led 

^y a man to take its judgments on trust, and not trouble to peruse the 

M( for himself. Leigh Hunt, on the contrary, in that channing literary vade 

««ni»i of his, A Book for a Corner, entices one to get the book and read it, 

^rather to roam about in its leisurely and discursive pages. But whoever 

^ been so tempted hitherto must have met with an initial difficulty, the 

extreme scardty of the work. Amory published the first volume in 1756, adone 

*ith a complete edition in four volumes, i2mo. Another edition appeared 

k three volumes in 1825, since which date the chances of coming across the 

book in any form have steadily grown more remote. 

What is the peculiar attraction of John Buncle ? That a book is merely a 
literary curiosity, or that it contains excellent passages interspersed amid a 
hoge extent of tedious prosing, is certainly not the thing to secure the interest 
of Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt What fascinates in the book is the vigour 
and the frankness with which a most exceptional, yet, in a way, a most re- 
fxesentative kind of man reveals the whole of his character. For John Bunde 
IS an eccentric only in the sense that he carries very common traits of char- 
acter to a strange excess. In his love of good living, his sensuality combined 
with a Pharisaic animus against vice, in that blind egotism and portentous 
arrogance, one might perceive the exaggeration of certain national qualities, 
with which the author, who was in the first case anonymous, shows his 
sympathy by exalting them to the degree of absurdity. John Bull, at least 
one side of him, was caricatured, unintentionally, in John Buncle. And the 
sectarian spirit that is so deeply ingrained in the national character is faith - 
foUy portrayed in John Buncle the unitarian, with his dogmatism and utter 
intolerance, and his delight in wordy argument untempered by the slightest 
capadty for understa nd i n g his adversary's point of view. 
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It is, in fact* such a paradox of a book that it tempts everyone to fly i 
paradox es> B uncle himself is so hot in denouncing immorality and 
immoral ; condemns sensuality with so much eloquence yet is to !~ 
sensual ; is so sincere and yet such a hypocrite ; so fervent in his reUglous 
xeal, yet degrades religion so unblushingly to consecrate his unholy appetites. 
** It is impossible/' said Leigh Himt, " to be serious with John Bunde. Esq., 
ioUy dog. Unitarian, and Bluebeard ; otherwise^ if we were to take him at 
his word, wc should pronoimce him* beside being a jolly dog, to be one of a 
veiv selhsh description » with too good a constitution to correct him, a pro* 
digious vanity, no feeling whatever, and a provoking contempt for everything 
unlortunale, or opposed to his whims. He quarrels with bigotry, and is a 
bigot : with abuse, and riots in it He hates the cruel opinions held by 
Athanasius. and sends people to the devil as an Arian. He kills off seven wiv 
out of pure incontinence and love of change, yet cannot abide a rake or < 
the poorest victim of the rake, unless both happen to be his acquaint! 
The way in which he tramples on the miserable wretches in the street! j 
very rage and triumph of hard^heartednesSt furious at seeing its own} 
reflected on it, unredeemed by the privileges of law, divinity, and til 
But the truth is, John is no more responsible for his opinions than health iteelf, 
or a high>mettted racer. He only * thinks he's tbinkmg.* He does, in reality^ 
nothing at all but eat, drink, talk, and enjoy himself* Amor>% Buncle s 
creator, was in all probability an honest man, or he would hardly have been 
innocent enough to put such extravagances on paper." 

Lei^h Hunt also sa>'s in the same place : " John's life is not a classic : it 
contains no passage which is a general favourite : no extract could be made 
from it of any length to which readers of good taste would not find objections. 
Vet there b so curious an interest in all its absurdities ; its jumble of the gayest 
and gravest considerations is so founded in the actual state of things ; it draw* 
now and then such excellent portraits from life ; and^ above all, its animal 
spirits are at once so excessive and so real, that wc defy the best readers 
not to be entertained with it, and having had one or two specimens* not i 
defitre more. Buncle would say. that there is 'cut and come again * in F ' 
like one of his luncheons of cold beef and a foaming tankard*'' 

Ths Life of John Buncle has many of the same merits as the life of Samu 
Pepys, not the least of which is tbe unconscious humour of the book. Bunc 
himself is utterly devoid of a sense of humour ; his heavy seriousness 
something unconscionable^ But I doubt if there be a more e^egious examp 
in literature of the unintentionally comic. The entire plan, or no*plan. 
the bookt with its aimless narrative and irrelevant digressions (the st^ 
seems to exist for the sake of the digressions) is so absurd ; and the idem J 
so comic of the man going out to try his fortune in the world, " not like 1 
Chevalier La Mancha, in hopes of conquering a kingdom, or marrying some 
great Princess ; but to see if I could find another good country girl for a wife^ 
and get a little more money : as they were the only two" things united 
that could se^'ure me from melancholy, and confer real happiness." 

He puts the case with inimitable gravity : " Id the next place, as E 
forfeited my father*s favour and estate, for the sake of christian -deism, an 
had nothing but my own honest industry to secure me daily bread, it w« 
necessary for me to lay hold of every opportunity to improve my io 
and of consequence do my best to gain the heart of the first rich youn 
woman who came in my way. after I bad buried a wife. It was not fit for i 
to sit snivelling for months, because my wife died l>efore me» which was, 
least, as probable, as that she should be the survivor ; but instead of i 
aflUction, and the inconsolable part, for an event I foresaw, it was incumbeo 
on me* after a Uttle decent mourning, to consecrate myself to virtue and i 
loctime united in tbe form of a woman/* 

Most diverting of all are the scenes of love*making, a kind of love -ma 
which is, surely, qtiite tmique in literature or in life* What coy maiden wi 
€vtr wooed after tbe manner employ to win the " illustrious Statia *' 1 
Indelicacy almost ceaaes to be indelicate when it becomes so elephantin 
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" PQoder» iUvstrioas SUtia, on the important point. Consider what it is to 
die a maid, v^ien voa may, in a ruiular way. produce bein to that inestimable 
btasiiig of life and favour, which the munificence of the Most Hifl^ was pleased 
iraely to bestow, and which the great Christian mediator, agent, and nego- 
dator. republished, confirmed, and sealed with his blood. Marry then in 
legsrd to the gospel, and let it be the fine employment of your life, to open 
gradually the treasures of revelation to the understandings of the little Christians 
you proaoce. What do you say, illustrious Statia ? Shall it be a succession, 
as ycra are an upright Christian ? And may I hope to have the honour of 
shsring in the mutual satisfaction that must attend the discharge of so mo- 
mentoos a duty ? *' 

Needless to say, the lady is not proof against such eloquence ; and the 
niq»tials axe concluded with a dispatch befittmg the urgency of the obligation. 
The disgnwHtions on fluxions, geometry, algebra (with cuagnunmatic illus- 
trations), on the Hebraic covenant, the rite of circumcision, and similarly 
sodite topics, that take the place of amorous small talk, are equally enter- 
taining in a way that their author never intended. The young ladies are 
dunning in spite of their prodi^ous learning ; but more charming is the 
fane which their personal attractions add to their reasoning. " But is there 
BO other way," asks John Bunde of an accomplished female who has been 



Knstratmg a curious mathematical theorem, ** of paying/xoo in guineas 
pistoles, besides the six waysyou have mentioned t " * There is no other 
way,^ ihs fins girl mmmsnd,*^ There is something most refreshing to hear 
Bunde, the epicure, the amorous, and the successful, delivering himsdf 
gnvely on the subject of resignation to the decrees of providence : — 

*' This is a summary of my past life ; what is before me heaven only knows. 
My fortune I trust with the Preserver of men, and the Father of spirits. One 
thing I am certain of by observation, few as the days of the years of my pil- 
grimage have been, that the emptiness, and unsatisfying nature of this world*s 
enjoyments, are enough to prevent my having any fondness to stay in this 
region of darkness and sorrow. I shall never leap over the bars ot life, let 
what will happen ; but the sooner I have leave to depart, I shall think it the 
better for me." 

" Tis a very interesting." as Charles Lamb says, ** and an extraordinary 
compound of all manner of subjects, from the depth of the ludicrous to the 
heignts of sublime religious truth. There is much abstruse science in it 
above my cut, and an infinite fund of pleasantry. John Bunde is a famous 
&ne man, formed in Nature's most eccentric hour." And with all its defects 
and its offences against good taste. Lamb said emphatically to some one 
who objected to the epithet so applied, The Life of John Buncle is ** a healthy 
book." It is perhaps a tribute to the originality of the book, and no detri- 
ment to its real merits, that a Saturday Reviewer caUed it ** a book which 
nowadays would have been dated from Colney Hatch, or, more likely, sup- 
pressed by the care of relatives." And that the Biographie Univefselle 
should nm it down is, perhaps, testimony is emphatic to its truly English 
quahties. 

John Buncle is virtually a sequel to an earlier book of Araory's published 
in I755» entitled. Memoirs containing the Lives of several Ladies of Great 
BrUain : " A History of Antiquities, Productions of Nature, and Monuments 
of Art ; Observations on the Christian Religion as professed by the Established 
Church and Dissenters of every Denomination ; Remarks on the Writings 
of the Greatest English Divines ; with a Variety of Disquisitions and Opinions 
relative to Criticism and Manners ; and many Extraordinary Actions. 
This is another Unitarian romance, as eccentric, rambling and bizarre in style 
as John Buncle, which it resembles in every respect save that it is, perhaps, 
even less like any other sort of book on record, and has less of the personal 
element in iL But such episodes as the casual meeting of the author with the 
beautiful Miss Bruce, in a little mansion set amidst " the finest flowerinf^ 
greens," in a sequestered spot among " the vast hills of Northumberland, 
a meeting that is, of course, the prelude to a lengthy discourse on Philosophic 
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Deism i such characters as Miss West, Julia Desborougb aad Cbai1«s 
paragons of virtue, wisdom and orthodox Unitariauiun i with their ad' 
tures in the wilds of nor them Kngland, the Hebrides, and a sort of Dttisl 
Uto]>ia in the Cape Verde Islands, might have been taken from tlie 
pages of John Buncte, A reader of the latter volume might easily fancy 
himself familiar with such incidents as the two following* token Irom the 
MemoifM t — 

" They were riding to Crawford Dvke. near Dmiglass, the place I intended 
lor. and by a wrong turn in the roaa came to Mrs. Benlow's house instead 
of going to Robin's Toad, where they designed to bait It was between eight 
and nine at night when they got to her door ; and as they appeared^ by the 
richness of their riding -dress, their servants, and the beautilul horses they 
rid* to be women of distinction, Mrs. Benlow invited them in, and requested 
they would lie at her house that night, as the iim they were looking for was 
very bad. Nothing could be more grateful to the lames than this proposal. 
They were on the ground in a moment ; and all sat down soon after, with 
the greatest cheerfulness, to a fine dish of trouts, roasted chickens, tar^ and 
sparragrass. The strangers were quite charmed with everything they saw. 
The sweet rural room they were in, and the wild beauties of the garden in 
view* they could not enough admire ; and they were so struck with Mrs. 
Benlow" s goodness, and the lively, happy manner she has of showing it, 
that they conceived immediately the greatest affection for her. Felicity 
could not rise higher than it did at this table. For a couple of hours we 
laughed most immoderately.'* 

•* As 1 travelled once in the month of Septeml>er, over a wild part of Vork- 
fihiro, and fancied in the afternoon that I was near the place I intended to 
rest at, it appeared, from a great water we came to, that we had for half a day 
been going wrong, and were many a mile from any village. This was 
vexatious ; but what was worse, the winds began to blow outrageously, the 
clouds gathered, and, as the evening advanced,tbe rain came down like water- 
S|>outs from the heavens. All the good that offered was the ruins of a nil 
within a few yards of the water, and among the walls, once sacred to de 
a part of an arch that was enough to shelter us and our beasts from the 
and tempest- Into this wc entered, the horses, and Moses, and his masterT 
for some hours were right glad to be so lodged. But, at last, the storm ani 
rain were quite over, we saw the fair rising moon hang up her ready lam; 
and with mild lustre drive back the hovering shades. Out then I came Iro 
the cavern, and as I walked for a while on the banks of the tine lake, I saw 
handsome little boat, with two oars, in a creek, and concluded very justlyi 
that there must be some habitation not far from one side or other of 
water. Into the boat therefore we went, having secured our horses, and 
to row round, the better to discover. Two hours we were at it as hard as we 
could labour, and then came to the bottom of a garden, which bad a flight of 
stairs leading up to it. These I ascended. 1 walked on, and, at the farther end 
of the fine improved spot, came to a mansion. I immediately knocked at the 
door, sent in my story to the lady of the house, as there was no master, and 
in a few minutes was shown into a parlour. I continued alone for a quarter 
of an hour, and then entered a lady, who struck me into amazement. She 
was a beauty, of whom I had been passionately fond when she was fourteen 
and I sixteen years of age. I saw her first in a French family of distinction, 
where my father had lodged me for the same reason as her parents had 
placed her there ; that is, for the sake of the purity of the French tongue 
8fld as &he had a rational generosity of heart, and an understanding that w 
surprisingly luminous for her years ; could constnie an Ode of Horace in 
maimer the roost delightful, and read a chapter in the Greek Testament wi 
~;reat ease every morning ; she soon became my heart's fond idol ; she appeared^' 
r eyes as something more than mortal. I thought her a divinity. Books 
^ed us with an occasion of being often together, and we fancied the time 
^ I happily spent. But all at once she disappeared. Asshehadavastfortone«. 
aiid as there was a suspicion of an amour, she was snatched away in a momeni 
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: >rsborough i 
Oux: mutual surp*risc was vastly great. We could i 
fam&e time. We loiA^Mr each other as well as if it had been but aft hour aga 
mpt}t6t «o stroog -vt^a the impr«3$ioQ made* She was stiil divmely fair ; 
V«l t wQadcred she couUl remember me so well, as time ^uid many ihakm|$ 
rtiblttil «lta«d sne v^ery ^eatljr (or the wone. See how strangeiv ihing^ are 
biOQibl abotii 1 Miss I>esb€rough was removed all the wa^ to Iloly^ kept 
9Ujfjmn abroad ttiAt she mi^t never see me more, and m the chaiacter 
7f 1^ Molt, hv iicc^idezit. I found her in solitude in the same countt v F liveid 
This lady told me, she bad borifd An a; is* 

y, aad« as she never had any liking r .Id, 

toe (y\'0iea ner uixie 1.0 txxiAts, her old iavourites. the educattoa oi lir: u^isiKutrr* 
mAXi^^i^fMfOa, oi lier sotiL Miss Mort and she lived like two friends* Tbef 
mA and «pea soine boms of their time every day away. 

**TWf had a few agreeable neighbours, and from the lake and cultivatkm 
td tbtir cardens derived a variety of successive pleasures. They had no reliab 
Ibi ite taoiiiltwoy* pleasures of the town ; but in the charms oi letters iumS 
tlH^m^ tha pluioBopby of flowers* the converse of their neighbo«if«. a Uoea 
fnmiiitlQrf* and tfieir rural situation, were as happy as their wishes could 
Dm to fa M^ heausp^ere. All thii to me was Uke a vision^ I wondered* 
I tiBind» la tlila mim Desborougb with whom 1 was wont to paaa m oiiny 
kms la r«adlBg Miltoo to her, or Telemaaue, or L'Avare d** Mi^hn.r^m '* What 
1 JiHing soeae is llie 1 But a Utile while and we go on Id, 

Fii«taMS« ar« tliey wbo are fit for the remove, who have .^ .no 

ii <1m f ii_ ■ f im 1 1 imiM and vanity of aU human things* and by vutuc and Piety 
t» tlfwse to act sHsat is fairest and most laudable, ajid so pass beeonmiflf 
tkmn^i ibli life, thAt thev m/iv in the next obtain the blessed and Imnaertal 
i prepared " in give up their accotmt with ioy.** 

cfjb oaa acl. female sex was always enthusiastic, it is not 

\ 10 Um! ^ei^iici lii^t our author begins to show the sincerity of his 
by marryinis them. When he does begin, his perseverance is 
I ooly by his profiKdnd respect for htunan and divine legislation. John 
I Is a MorxDOO iv it due time. Had he lived in^ the day of Joe 

, be wi?uld. \my inner of doubt, ha%*e proved his belief in a 

I su oooaistent %« uu tut dictates of reason and the constitution of man 
\ of tha most distin^shed of the Latter-Day Saints. Bunde 
i who, in Meredith's phrase, has neither rounded Seraglio 
i aor floiibled Cape Turk ; yet his constitutional respect <ur law» r jither 
' tbaa the spirit, is such that he tinds a pleasure In restraining bis 
"'■ '"".>•• 'trine those oi other people. Buncie's 
ulty. So long as he kept to the strict 
iky, code of murals, he was nevrr tfred 
aod complimenting those ho 

J ii to argue with hinuelf or li rs 

,,/M'rtu< h»iniMi.r h.v^oTTifa roo^L w-.^-Uible. 
is of mourning tor 
r^ has been quoted 

ti> quote il Aj^aiti : — 

isonable and impious to grieve immoderately 

roD^T tribute of tears and sorrow, humanity 

paid, we must remember, that to 

:. A wife must be a living woman. 

! nam py aeatn i« no more than a sad and empty object, formed by 

, sttd to be still devoted to her, is to be in love with an idea* 

I as the deceased has no more to do witli this 

, tbaa 11 dia Iwd iadMed before the flood. As we cannot restore what 

f tea dtfatroyadt H ia foolish to be faithful to afflicUon. Nor is this all, 

I sw mafty has the seven qualifications which every man would 
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wiah to &od in a wife, beauty, discretion, sweetness o! temper, a sprightly wit, 
fertility, wealth* and noble extraction, yet death's snatching so axoiable 
a wife from our arms can be no reason for aecusing fate of cruelty, that is* 
providence of injustice ; nor can it authorise lit to sink into insensibility* 
and neglect the duty and business of life* This wife was bom to dle^ and we 
receive her under tne condition of mortality. She is tent but for a term, 
the limits of which we are not made acquainted with ; and when this term 
is expired^ there can be no injustice in taking her back ; nor are we to indulge 
the transports of grief to distraction, but should look out for another with the 
seven qualifications, as it is not good for man to be alone, and as he is by the 
Abrahamic covenant bound to carry on the successiom in a regular way if 
it be in his power. Nor is this all, if the woman adorned with every natural 
and acquired excellence is translated from this gloomy planet to some better 
world, to be a sharer of the divine favour, in that peaceful and happy state 
which God hath prepared for the virtuous and faithful, must it not be senseless 
for me to indulge melancholy and continue a mourner on her account, while 
she is breathing the balmy air of paradise, enjoying pure and radiant viaioQt 
and beyond description happy ? 

His other motives for desiring to ^t married as often as he decently could, 
and the workings of his very pecuUar conscience, are revealed with wonted 
frankness in the following statement of bis mental deliberations whea cca* 
fronted with the responsibility of a choice of brides :— 

'* Against staying longer than two or three days, I had many good reasods 
that made it necessary for me to depart : beside the unreasonableness of 
my being an expense to Mr. Turner in his absence, or confining his sister to 
the country ; there was Orton- Lodge, to which I could not avoid going again : 
and there was Miss Mclmoth, on whom I had promised to wait, and did intend 
to ask her if she would give me her hand, as I liked her and her circumstances^ 
and fancied she would live with me in any retreat I pleased to name ; whid) 
was a thing that would be most pleasing to my mind. It is true, if Charlee 
Turner had come home, while I stayed at his house, it was possible I might 
have got his sister, who was a very great fortune : but this was an uncertainty 
however, and in his absence, I could not in honour make my addresses to ber : 
if it should be against his mind, it would be acting a false part, while I was 
eating his bread. Miss Turner to be sure had fifty thousand pounds at her 
own disposal, and so far as 1 could judge of her mmd, during the three days 
that I stayed with her at Skelsmorc'Vale, 1 had some reason to imagine her 
heart might be gained : but for a man worth nothing to do this, in ber brother*s 
house without his leave, was a part I could not act, though by missing her I 
had been brought to beg my bread." 

The moral, religious, and speculative digressions that take op by far the 
greater space in the book are of singularly little interest to us. They contain 
no original thought, and merely display the extent of their author's erudition. 
The utmost praise one can give is that now and then be puts a commonplace 
well, as for instance t — 

** How shall we account for such things ? By saying, that tlie world that 
now is, and the wc>rld that is to come, are in the hands of God, and every 
transaction in them is quite right, though the reason of the procedure may be 
beyond our view. We cannot judge certainly of the ends and purposes of 
Providence, and therefore to pass judgment on the ways of God. is not onl; 
impious, but ridiculous to the last degree/' 

Beyond that his science is absurd, his speculations are vain* and his reason- 
ing, in spite of its pompous phrasing, very shallow. 

Amory*s exaggerated descriptions of scenery, in the Mem&its^ and the earlier 
part of John BtmcU^ have drawn upon his head a great deal of ridicule, Per- 
iiapa he has been laughed at rather unfairly, and more allowance ought to 
have heea made for the ideas of the time when he wrote. With hardly an; 
CKceptioD, the eighteenth century writers who have tried to delineate savai 
scenery have been afflicted by emotions of nervousness and stupefacti* 
that seem rather absurd nowadays. This is how Pennant describes 
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socnery of Derwentwater : " Here all the pcnible variety of Al|>iiie scenery 
is f»hihit€)d, with all the hocror of predpioe, overhanging rock, or 
jntwilatrd pyramidal hills, contrasted with others whose smooth and 
▼erdant suies. swelling into iTnmense aerial heights, at once please 
and surprise the eye. The two extremities of the Udte afford most 
discordant jpiospects: the southern is a oomfxisition of all that is 
hocriUe, an mimense chasm opens," and so on. Dr. Brown, in his famous 
letter, finds that " the full p^fection of Keswick consists of three drcum- 
stanoes* AisMijy, Aorfor, and immemiiy united.** " On the opposite shore,** 
says be, ^ you will find rocks and difis of stupendous height, hanging broken 
over the lake in horrible grandeur, some of them a thousand feet high, the 
woods climbing up their steep and shaggy sides, where mortal foot never yet 
spproached. On these dreadful heights the ea^;]es build their nests : a variety 
of waterfalls are seen pouring from their sumnuts, and tumbling in vast sheets 
from rock to rock in rude and terrible magnificence,** etc At Malham Cove, 
in Craven, one of the spots, probably, where Buncle encountered an impassable 
rtnge of unscalable *' mountains,** the poet Gray found it " safer to shelter 
joiirself close to its bottom** (lest any of the rocks at the summit should give 
way and overwhelm the spectator), " and trust to the mercy of that enormous 
mass, idiich nothing but an earthquake can stir.*' " I stayed there,** he 
oontinnes, ** not without shuddering, a quarter of an hour, and thought my 
trouble richly paid, for the impression will last for life.** West, of Ulverston, 
the author of the earliest guide to the Lakes, who fell foul of Gray for his 
hyperbolic descriptions, speaks of '*an arrangement of vast mountains, 
entirely new, both in form and colouring of rock ; lar^ hollow craters scooped 
in their bosoms, once the seeming seats of raging liquid fire, though at present 
overflowing with the purest water, that foams down the craggy brows." 
Here we can almost picture the tarns on the hill-tops described by Buncle, 
their depths communicating with the " abyss.*' And again we can realize 
tome of his difficulties in travelling when we read of another writer who found 
the lake of Wastwater ** of access most laborious from the nature of its 
surrounding soil, which is utterly devoid of tenacity." West goes on, ** The 
lower parts arc pastured with a motley herd ; the middle tract is assumed by 
the flocks, the upper regions (to man inaccessible) are abandoned to the birds 
of Jove." Mr. W. P. Haskett Smith quotes Mrs. Radcliffe touching the 
ascent of Saddleback : ** The views from the summit are exceedingly ex- 
tensive, but those immediately under the eye on the mountain itself so tre- 
mendous and appalling that few persons have sufficient resolution to experience 
the emotions which those awful scenes inspire." ** When we had ascended 
about a mile," says another writer, ** one of the party, on looking round. 
was so astonished with the different appearance of objects in the valley so 
far beneath us that he dedined proceeding. We had not gone much further 
till the other companion was suddenly taken ill and wished to loose blood and 
return." 

Bimcle*s romantic pen, sketching freely from memory, and biassed by his 
constitutional megalomania, went very little farther, after all, when he turned 
these awe-inspiring fells into ranges of impassable mountains. The lakes, 
the tarns, the bogs, and the waterfalls are still there, and may have similar 
effects on people who are prepared by a suitable education to be appalled. 
Stainmore Forest has always been one of the wildest districts in Britain, and 
in Amory's day still retained an evil reputation for murders and highway 
robberies. The burning river may have bad its ori^n in a reminiscence of 
bog-fires, more plentiful then than now. The adjoining district of Craven 
possesses genuine marvels enough in the way of caves, pot-holes and under- 
ground water .channels, wet and dry, to furnish a Jules Verne with ample 
materials for romance. Buncle has' simply multiplied the existing caverns 
and magnified their proportions. If we make proper allowance for the atti- 
tude of the time as regards natural sublimity, I think Amory is not a much 
more flagrant offender against truth and probability than the author of 
Lofna Doom. 
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John Bunde is a personage of definite haeaments whom, once known* 

we can never forget or confuse with any other personage, real or ^ctltiotis : 

, liis author, Thomas Amoiy. is a very vague and unsubstantial being indeed. 

Yet there is much to be said, if only on internal ex-idence, for the view that in 

the creation we may recognize the authentic features of the autlior himself. 

There is a certain class of books that convince their reader, although it might 

be impossible to prove the case by actual reason, that they are autobiogra* 

phical, in the sense that they express, more or less consciously, the character 

k of their writers* One feels it in reading them* the perception is intuitive and 

I irresistible. Whether it be the accent given to unimoortant traits, or the 

iKnergence of more intimate peculiarideSf or something altogether im- 

I definable and intangible, we feel it, quite independently oi external evidence, 

I in reading David Copperfitld^ Ptfidennis^ or Jane EyfSy and even minor works 

I like The Fool of Quaitiy, We feel it, never more strongly, whilst pemsiag 

I The Life of John B uncle ^ so strong y that it would require cogent proofs of 

I the contrary to unsettle our convictions. The reader must judge from the 

IfioUowiog summary of what can be ascertained about Thomas Amory, from 

the statements of himself, his son, and other persons, whether the validity 

of the intuitive view is conhrmed in the present instance. 

A letter appeared in the St. James's Chronicle on October 25, 1788, inquiring 

.as to the authorship of John BuncU, and it was replied to in a letter, whic£ 

Pean be referred to in the GentUman's Magatine (vol. Iviii. p. 1063), stating 

Tthat the unknown author was Thomas Amory, a native of Ireland, who bad 

rbecn bred to some branch of the profession of physic, and was now living as a 

Ifecluse on a small fortune in Orchard Street, Westminster, with a country 

libonse to which he occasionally retired at Bellf ont, near Houn&low. The corres- 

Ipondent went on to describe Amory as ** A man of a very peculiar Look and 

Aspect, though at the sanoe time, he bore quite the Appearance of a Gentleman* 

He read much ; and scarce ever stirred, but like a Bat. in the Dark of the 

Evening ; and then he would take hb usual Walk ; but seemed to be always 

^timinating on speculative Subjects, even while passing along the most crowded 

PStrects." This elicited a reply from the son of the mysterious author, Rob^t 

Amory, M.D., who controverted certain erroneous statements, and g^ive a 

genealogy of the Amorys, whose hneagc be traced to Amory de Montfocd* 

who married the sister of Henry 11., and was created Earl of Leicester. 

Amory " was not a native of Irelajid. His Father, Councillor Amory, 

|mttcnded King William to Ireland, and was appointed Secretary for the fa- 

Seited Estates in that Kingdom, and was possessed of very extensive Property 

In the County of Clare. He was the youngest Brother of Amory or Darner* 

the Miser, whom Pope calls * the Wealthy and the Wise ^ ; from whom comes 

Lord Stilton, etc., etc. My Grandfather married the Daughter of Fitxmaurice. 

Earl of Kerry i Sir WiUiam Petty another Daughter ; and the Grandfather 

of the Duke of Leinster another." He goes on to state that Thomas Amory 

ttved OQ Mill Bank. Westminster, and for a few years rented a house at 

_ at. He never had but one wife, and Robert Amory was himself the 

coJy surviving child. At that date, 1788, his father was still Uving, though 

now ninety-seven years old. When young he was a very handsome man. 

He had published many religious and political tracts, poems and songs. He 

DOW lived in complete seclusion, not seeing anybody. 

This letter was replied to by Louis Renas, who threw doubt and contimieiy 
on the alleged genealogy, which he characterized as '* an idle tale, void of 
foundation or probability." The insult drew out a further letter from Dr. 
Amory, who in an irritated manner reasserted his original statements, and 
wound up by insinuating that his correspondent's real name was ** Mr. Louis 
the Ass, whence he said it would b« easy for the Heralds Office to find out 
his familv connections. This pretty controversy came to an end with a letter 
trom L. ^enas, dated April 20, 1790, In which he apologized for a slight error 
in his previous communications, and admitted that Thomas Amory was indeed 
the grandson of a lord — Baron Kerry — but reiterated his other coiileDtk»s. 
There can be httle doubt that Robert Amory, M.D.. had inhoited tooM of 
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Ikt •ooeatdcitto and a good deal of the temper of bit fatfaer, wlio wai at ioiid 
of a fl j epnt ig AS ^^T ben)b John Boncle* 

Amory, It not a nathre of belandt teems to have lived in DohUn at tome 
pvlod, and to hnva t>een acquainted with Sidft. In 1751. on the publication 
"^ "ion the life and writinti of Dr. Swift, the lollowinc 
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it appeared hi the WhMuM EwmUmg Pott, bat there itnonoord 
evet pr in ted ; ** Soon will be pofattriied a Letter to Lord 



Qpwiy la ana W W. to wh at nit L ordth^ tayt i n hit late remarkt In pralte of 
SaUtji Sennon on ttie TUnlty { being an attempt to vindicate the divinity 
eC God the Father Almighty* and to onvinoe hit Lardili<p» if he hat a 
fldad opea to co n v te tton, uat the trithelttlc ditoonne preached by the Deen 
eC St Fatri^'t it eo lir from being that matterpleee my Lord Onery callt 
it ttat it la in reality the moet tentelem and deqilcabte perionnanoe ever 
wuduc e d by orthodoxy to oorrapt the divine religion of Jetot Chiitt. By 
Thomaa Ainory. Eeq.*^ One wonid UIbb greatly to read thit fnfanination by 
a man who^ to Jndge by the dispotltlon of hfa Hctitloat counterp a rt, wat 
OBick to wratlu a good hater, and oatdid even that other eccentric of gniiit. 
GeociB Borrow, hi the violence of hit enmity lor Roman Cathdilct, and mott 
odMrpeopiavdioditagEeed with him. In 1776 appeered an anonymcot work 
mtlded Jokm BumOs^ fwrn^ GmOmmm^ it uuk unbUn, the author of which 
vat a certain Dr. CoguL An ancnvmoot pamphlet that appeared in the 
•--^ «— * M the JfaMoirs, entitled, '^ A Letter to the Revlewen occationed 



by Ifaeir aoooimt of a book called Mmmktt etc** wat pretomably written 
\rf Awary, In MiIm mtd Ommim lor January 87t 1855, it quoted a letter 
mm.r Amoori,** CThcmat Amory) to an unnamffid lady, endoring a copy of 
vcnes compoeed by ten gentlemen, including the writer, in praise of a certein 
Molly Rowe. The following stanza is signed " T. Amory " : — 
'^ In the dance, through the couples ascudding. 

How graceful and light does she go ! 
No Enpishman ever lov'd pudding 

As I love my sweet Molly Rowe.** 
The pudding simile is certainly in the vein of J<^m Buncle. The letter is 
dated from Newton in Yorkshire, J uly th' 8, 1773. Amory died on Novembe r 
33, 1788, at the age of ninety-seven. 

It is regretteble that the Dictionary of National Biography and the latest 
edition of Chambers's CychpcuUa of English LOeraiure should still persist 
in the statement that the author of John Buncle must have been disordered 
in his intellect, in spite of the indignation with which this charge, advanced 
in the Gtntr^ Biographical DicUonary, in 1798, was repudiated by an able 
writer in the Relnapeciioe Review (vol. vL, 1822). Although it is insinuated 
that anybody who admires the book must likewise be in want of medical 
treatment, we can afford to bear the reflection with equanimity in the dis- 
tinguished company of Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and other able men who 
have conletted a liking for this strange book. 

E.A.B. 
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Idhi Bmmrit, tte tap p a m d antoUognplMr. 

m, JckD BnM»» his private tator. d^ 

BmHeiNmi, hit irst lov*, cat off by HBan-poB oa the ev« of their mirriafe. 

Hr. Nod, her father, oiRMr of Bden Pufc. 

Solo FiaiBi, or CTFIa, Bmcle't eenraat 

Dr. Whaler, Dean of Decry, hie fBDov-paMCOfer fai croeeiiic frooB DubUo to Whitiham. 

PIcRc Gavaa, a Ukm-comaam of Bunde'e at TcinityColWr* Dubtta; hm a mrvdloui 
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kteoraiand and Yorkihintf- 

faie wife, leefM i d in divinity. 

. ...^rcai Maori^, Si^crior of the femak republic livinc at Bnroot Lodfe. 

Fletcher (Antooia), her friend and confidant among the hundred yooaf w 
r the ffininnBiity. 

The t w rnitf philoeophic re clmee of Uhibrae. 

Mi n H m c m ft , a leemed yooaf lady, fonndrMS of a home of Proteetant recfaaee fai Rich- 
Mr. Harooort, her father. 
Mr. Dcuieiu r t, a leemtd fwitlwnen 
Mai Dtuii f urt , his sister, a daring horsewoman. 
Hke FoK, their ooosia. 
The three Flemings, devout Roman CathoUcs, fanners in Stainmore, one of whom Boncle 



Mr. Henley, the philosophic proprietor ol the Groves of BasiL 

StmU, his daughter, Bunde's secood wile, who dies in two years of small^pos. 

Ten Ivooist friars and their ten wives in a Protestant monastery near Hanrogate. 

M4ts Atitomia Cf a mm n , a young lady of large fortune, who becomes Bunde's third wife, 

and dies of small-pos at the end of two years. 
Agnes Vane, her cousin. 

Donck Watson, a converted Roman Catholic, turned reduse. 
Mr. GoDogher^ 
Mr.Gallaspy I 

Mr. Dunkley I Six Irish gentlemen whom Bunde meets with at Harrogate, his contem- 
Mr. Makins f poraries at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Mr. Monaghanl 
Mr.iTKeefe J 

Charles Hunt, owner of a small estate in Kildare in Bunde's boyhood. 
BIlBbeth, his daughter, ruined and deserted by Mr. R. 

Miu Sptmu, of Westmoreland, Bunde's fourth wife, dies in six months of a malignant fever. 
Ifiss Fox (Imoinda), an old flame of Bunde's. 
Oliver Wincup, Esq., ol Woodcester, an agreeable acquaintance. 
Ifiss Vcyssiere, a dashing young beauty, sacrificed to a rich old man. 
Mh» Tmmtt, sbter of Bunde's fiicnd, Charles Turner, his fifth wife, killed in six weeks by 

a carnage accident. t 

Martha Jacquekst, her friend. / 

Ifiss Hiaxworth. a centleman's daughter, carried off by O'Regan. ^ 

(XRepm, an Irish dandng master. 

TomTciancy, landlord of the Caf md Bmgpipt^ near Knaresborough. 
Jf fis Mmlka Tilslcn \ Two beautiful young heiresses, wards of thdr tyrannical uncle 
Mia AkhM Umdtof S Okl Cock. 
Old Cock, a villainous lawyer, 
nibble, a Httle old man, skffled in chemistry. 
Richmond, his cousin, an invalid through debauchery. 
Avery Moocton, a deluded husband, w^o turns hermit. 
Eimund CmU, the famous bookseller, satirized by Pope in the Dunciad. 
Carola Bennet, a courtesan who to married and reformed by a young dergyman. 
Dunk the miser. 7 M 

Miss Dwmk, his daughter, afterwards Mrs. StainviUe, and then the siM Mrs. Bunde ; dies 



in two years oTsmail-pox. 
, StaJnviDe, wl 



who exhumes and marries Miss Dunk, 
an Insh gentteman. 
ter, Bunde's iiiwlh wife, drowned shortly after their union. 
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The Life of John Buncle, Esq. 

Nee Vixit Male, qui Natus Morienaqoe fefdUt. 

That the transactions of my life, and the observations and re- 
flections I have made on men and things, by sea and land, in 
Tahons parts of the world, might not be buried in oblivion, and 
by length of time be blotted out of the memory of men, it has 
been my wont, from the da3rs of my youth to this time, to write 
down memorandums of every thing I thought worth noticing, 
as men and matters, books and circumstances, came in my way ; 
and in hopes they may be of some service to my fellow-mortals 
I publish them. Some pleasing and some surprising things the 
reader will find in them. He will meet with miscellany thoughts 
upon several subjects. He will read, if he pleases, some tender 
stories. But all the relations, the thoughts, the observations, 
are designed for the advancement of valuable learning, and to 
promote whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report. 

About fifty years ago the midwife wheeled me in, and much 
sooner than half a century hence, in all human probabihty, death 
will wheel me out. When Heaven pleases, I am satisfied. Life 
and death are equally welcome, because equally parts of my 
way to eternity. My lot has been a swarthy one in this first 
state, and I am in hopes I shall exchange worlds to advantage. 
As God, without all peradventure, brought his moral creatures 
into being, in order to increase their virtue, and provide suitable 
happiness for the worthy, the most unfortunate here may expect 
immutable feUcity at last, if they have endeavoured, in pro- 
portion to what power they had, to render themselves useful 
and valuable, by a sincerity and benevolence of temper, a dis- 
interestedness, a communicativeness, and the practice of those 
duties, to which we are obhged by the frame of our nature, 
and by the relations we bear to God, and to the subjects of his 
government. 

For my part, I confess that, many have been the faihngs of my 
life, and great the defects of my obedience. But in the midst 
of all my failings and imperfections, my soul hath always sym- 
pathised with the afflicted, and my heart hath ever ached for the 
miseries of others. My hand has often reUcved when I wanted 
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ir.ii -^isesi n 'zi.zh, sot been in my 

- I 111 -- irK^--i Tx Tzc sarrr Accommodations 

LT- -rT-.-.Tirgegie uni fxr<csr?^ c&ces I have 

1^ r:«:»i -: ^len. inii f:^^' sccaI and free have 

'T'T-f iroir f ATT tsii snticT^. — =:y address ; and 



v^isnr-^r I isi rsEKr-nrc irza this horizon, 
- ^r:: rsr imn i iari izc :iozcT sssri tc ib-*t of joy, light, 
i^jL f-l ri-"i:^zi-Ti. Trs 2*iici'a.r2? 217 f^^ry day. let what 
r.i.rrr:- rr-r^ t-.-ziccz. r*:as so-i.^*- ' -^ ^se T20er e^-cry affliction, 
i^-i iz-i-.i=5 tie "rr *-.s:-' -i--' 1 iiii*: rr 5a.I2£±iftr:^^c and joy in the 

Tie "H-n-c? :c rr^ i-nlclicoi ir; ret w^trz. serdng down, and 

■Lier:--;r: I ■'»»rvy —- j^* —re ize frsc ^octh of the sevcn- 

-fgs^ii -*ti^ ZL n-r ifciB. ^ "?«■■* I -ns iesi': ~ — « ^arversitj", in 1720, 
iz.'i fcriiTM i T^rsLcjfr tzc^xi I iaii a lir^ier > e a i l \ allowance 
r-.i^ i>T- -•'■'i-ig^--- i — t- ft^r ^ n-r r^-ije«s. I was resolved to 
r--ui -.ijtfr^ iz>i iecsrzi-^ec i^ zurrrv- zij satnral faculties to 
•nrf 1-=!.--^?: -" =" 7cw-r >'inrr-* I wis «EsWe. had bestowed 
"•: *»i!ii IS re =tf " I'us ire r=»iK5Cirs±s?. are only the privi- 
jftc- r: ■'-t — wf -'-.r— r r^nrscc* -src r-ceive com Heaven the 
^77'- .vn-zrjc-ic- .-: 'cuiltMS. tiii tb-y may execute great 
*=.± -ccue ifs-r:s ire "icc^r:* ibe i:zb« pitch of excellence 
— 'Ji'S rrrr^ssci tbcfv r=rr r} .z ^bey wJl aike the pains to peifect 
tie -^tec :~;" — >** ^ ir^ ire carefiilly a\'oid running into 
circt-e ire Viriicx "tbe rxis cc which many a genius has 
rrlt r -I ti-r I hid a t^ieriiie scare c: natural understanding, 
iri ±-r— ny -.rfircy wa* teachaM-e. asd always attentive to 
tr* iirec- ris r: ^.xc serse. Trs I koew mi^ht rise with some 
larcjT :c a r.i'-' zier-t thcc*r 11 ccald ne%Ter gain immortality 
-rcr iry i;cc=^t : arc ths wis eriouaih lor me. I wanted only 
tr ijcnre s-cr iecTTMS c: renecnocs as lay within the small 
srhtre ni:-.ire hid chilkec cut for me. 

Tc this rarpotse I devoted my college life to books, and for 
tvt year? that I resided in the um\-ersity. conversed so much 
w-.th the dead that I had %wl- httle mtercourse with the living. 
So totally had letters engaged my mind, that I was but little 
asected towards most other things. Walking and music were 
myiavcurite recreations, and almost the only ones I delighted 
in. I had hardly a thought at that time of the foolish choices 
and pursuits of men. those fatal choices and pursuits which are 
owng to false judgments, and to a habit of acting precipitantly, 
without examining the fancies and appetites ; and therefore very 
rar'.ly went into the pleasures and di\-ersions which men of fortune 
in a university too commonly indulge in. My relaxation after 
btudy was my german-flute and the conversation of some in- 
y/rnious, sober friend, generally my private tutor, Mr. Johh 
llKucE, who was a bright and excellent man, and of whom you 
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will find a large account in the first volume of my Memoirs of 
setferai Ladies of Great Britain, 1755, 8vo, p. 7. If the weather 
permitted, I waJked out into the coantry several miles. At this 
exercise I had often one or other with me ; but for the most part 
was obliged to go alone. My dog and my gun however were 
diversion enough on the way, and they frequently led me into 
scenes of entertainment, which lasted longer than the day. 
Some of them you will find in this Journal, The history of the 
beautiful Harriet Noel you shall have by and by. 

At present, my scheme requires me to set down the method 
I pursued in my readings, and let my reader know the issue 
of my studies. My time I devoted to philosophy, cosmography, 
mathematics, and the languages, for four years, and the fifth 
I rave to history. 

The first book I took into my hand, after receiving my note 
of admission, was the Essay of that fine genius, Mr. Jmcmv, and 
I was so pleased with this clear and accurate writer, that I looked 
into nothing else, till, by reading it three times over, I had made 
a thorough acquaintance with my own understanding. He 
taught me to examine my abilities, and enabled me to see what 
objects my mind was fitted to deal with. He led me into the 
sanctuary of vanity and ignorance, and showed me how greatly 
true knowledge depended on a right meaning of words, and a 
just significancy of expression. In sum, from the Essay my 
understanding received very great benefits, and to it I owe what 
improvement I have made in the reason given me. If I could, 
I would persuade all young gentlemen to read it over and over 
with great attention, and I am sure they would find themselves 
very richly rewarded for their pains in reading it. They would 
acquire that justness and truth of understanding, which is the 
great perfection of rational beings. 

When I had done, for a time, with this admirable Essay, I 
then began to study the first principles of things, the structure 
of the universe, the contexture of human bodies, the properties 
of beasts, the virtues of plants, and the quaUties of metals, and 
was quite charmed with the contemplation of the beautiful 
order and wise final causes of nature in all her laws and produc- 
tioDS. The study had a dehghtful influence on the temper of 
my mind, and inspired into it a love of order in my heart, and in 
my outward manners. It likewise led me to the great first cause, 
and in repeated views of harmony, wisdom, and goodness, in all 
the works of nature, riveted upon my mind a fixed conviction, 
that all is under the administration of a general mind, as far 
remote from all mahce as from all weakness, whether in respect 
of understanding, or of power. This gave me a due affection 
towards the infinitely perfect Parent of Nature ; and as I con- 
templated his glorious works, I was obhged in transports to 
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confess^ that he deserved our love and admiratiOQ. This dii 

also satisfy ine, that whatever the order of the world produces, 
in the main both jyst and good, and of consequence that we oughi 
in the best manner to support whatever hardships are to be 
endured for virtue's sake : that acquiescence and complacency 
with respect to ill accidents, ill men and injuries, ought to be 
our part under a perfect administration ; and with benignity 
and constancy we must ever act, if there be a settled persuasioi 
that ail things are framed and governed by an universal min- 
Such was the effect the study of natural philosophy had upon m;^ 
souL It set beyond aU doubt before me the moral perfection 

I of the Creator and Governor of the universe. And il this Almighty 
God, I said, is perfect wisdom and %irtue, does it not follow that 

I he must approve and love those who are at due pains to improve 

I in wisdom ; and what he loves and dehghts in, must he not make 
happy ? This is an evident truth. It renders the cause of virtur 
quite triumphant. 

But upon ethics or moral philosophy I dwelt the longest 

/ This is the proper food Of the soul; and what perfectslt in all the 
I virtues and qualifications of a gentleman. This science I col 
iectcd in the first place from the anticnt sages and philosophers, 
and studied all the moral writers of Greece and Kome. With] 
great pleasure I saw that these immortal authors had deiineated| 
as far as human reason can go, that course of life which is most 
according to the intention of nature, and most happy ; had 
shown that this universe, and human nature in particular, w; 
formed by the wisdom and counsel of a Deity, and that from th 
constitution of our nature various duties arose : that since God 
is the original independent being, complete in all possible per- 
fection, of boundless power, wisdom, and goodness ; the Creator, 
Contriver, and Governor of this world, to whom mankind are 
indebted for innumerable benefits most gratuitously bestowed ;J 
we ought to manifest the most ardent love and veneration^ 
toward the Deity, and worship liim with afiections of soul suited 
to the pre-eminence and infinite grandein: of the original cause of 
all ; ought to obey him, as far as human weakness can go, and 
humbly submit and resign ourselves and all our interests to his 
will ; continually confide in his goodness, and constantly imitate 
him, as far as our weak nature is capable. This is due to that 
original most gracious power who formed us, and with a liber 
hand supphes us with all things conducive to such pleasure andS 
happiness as our nature can receive. That in respect of mankind, 
our natural sense of right and wrong, points out to us the duties 
to be performed towards others, and the kind affections implanted 
by nature, excites us to the discharge of them : that by the law 
of our constitution and nature, jut«tice and benevolence 
prescribed ; and aids and an intercourse of mutual offices 
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quired, not only to secure our pleasure and happiness, but to 
preserve ourselves in safety and in life ; that the law of nature, 
or natural right, forbids every instance of injustice, a violation 
of Hfe, liberty, health, property ; and the exercise of our honour- 
al^, kind powers, are not only a spring of vigorous efforts to do 
good to others, and thereby secure the common happiness ; but 
they really procure us a joy and peace, an inward applause and 
external advantages ; while injustice and malice, anger, hatred, 
envy, and revenge, are often matter of shame and remorse, and 
contain nothing joyful, nothing glorious : in the greatest affluence, 
the savage men are miserable ; that as to ourselves, the voice of 
reason declares, that we ought to employ our abilities and oppor- 
tunities in improving our minds to an extensive knowledge of 
nature in the sciences ; and by dihgent meditation and observa- 
tion, acquire that prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude, 
which should constantly govern our lives. That sohd prudence, 
which abhors rashness, inconsiderateness, a foolish self-confidt^nce 
and craft, and under a high sense of moral excellence, considers 
and does what is really advantageous in life. That justice, which 
constantly regards the common interest, and in subserviency to 
it, gives to each one whatever is due to him upon any natural 
claim. That temperance, which restrains and regulates the lower 
appetites, and displays the grace and beauty of manners. And 
that fortitude, which represses all vain and excessive fears, gives 
us a superiority to all the external accidents of our mortal state, 
and strengthens the soul against all toils or dangers we may be 
exposed to in discharge of our duty ; as an early and painful 
death with virtue and honour is highly preferable to the longest 
ignominious life, and no advantages can be compared, in point 
of happiness, with the approbation of God, and of our own hearts. 

That if in this manner we live prepared for any honourable 
services to God, our fellows, and ourselves, and practise piety 
toward God, good-will toward men, and immediately aim at our 
o^-n perfection, then we may expect, notwithstanding our being 
involved in manifold weaknesses and disorders of soul, that the 
divine goodness and clemency will have mercy on such as sincerely 
love him, and desire to serve him with duty and gratitude ; will 
be propitious and placable to the penitents, and all who exert 
their utmost endeavours in the pursuit of virtue : and since the 
perfection of virtue must constitute the supreme felicity of man, 
our efforts to attain it must be effectual in obtaining complete 
fehcity, or at least some lower degree of it. 

This beautiful, moral philosophy, I found scattered in the 
writings of the old theist philosophers, and with great pains 
reduced the various lessons to a system of active and virtuous 
offices : but this I knew was what the majority of mankind were 
incapable of doing ; and if they could do it, T saw it was far 
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inferior to revelation. Every Sunday I appropriated to 
study of revealed religion, and perceived as I read the sacre 
records, that the works of Plato, and Cicero, and Epictetus, 
ail the uninspired sages of antiquity, were but weak 
respect of the di\rine oracles. It is the mercy and power < 
in the triumphs of grace^ that restores mankind from the boiS 
and ignorance of idolatry. To this the sinner owes the conve 
of his soul. It is the statutes of the Lord that rejoice the hea 
and enhghten the eyes. What are aU the reasonings of the philo- 
sophers to the melody of that heavenly voice which cries coo 
tinuaUy 'Xome unto me all ye that travail and are heav>^ laden 
and I wiU refresh you." And wliat could tlieir lessons ava 
witliout those express promises of grace and spiritual assistan 
which the blood of the new covenant confirms to mankind ] 
The philosophy of Greece and Rome was admirable for the timei 
and men : but it admits of no comparison with the dix-ine lessons 
of our holy rehgion, and the charter of God's pardon granted to 
us by his blessed Son. Beside, the philosophers were in some 
degree dark and doubtful in respect of death and futurity ; and 
in relation to this world, there is not a power in their discour 
to preserve us from being undone by allurements, in the mid 
of plenty, and to secure our peace against the casualties of fortuc 
and the torments of disappointments ; to save us from the 
and solicitudes which attend upon large possessions, and gii 
us a mind capable of rehshing the good things before us ; to make 
us easy and satisfied as to the present, and render us secure an^j 
void of fear as to the future. These things we learn from revela 
tion, and arc informed by the sacred records only, that if we 
placed here in the midst of many fears and sorrow?, and are oftc 
perplexed with evils in this world ; they are so many warning 
not to set up our rest here, but to keep a steadfast eye upon 
things which God has prepared for those who love him. It 
the gospel informs us, there is another scene prepared for 
moraJ world, and that justice only waits to sec the in\l proof < 
the righteousness, or unrighteousness of men : that that sec 
will open with the judgment seat of Christ, and we shaU eithe 
receive glory and immortality, if we have obeyed the calls 
grace to virtue and hohncss ; or, be doomed to the most dreadli 
miseries, if we reject the counsel of God, and live quite thoughtJe 
of the great concerns of eternity. These considerations ma 
me prefer revealed rehgion, in the beginning of my rational lili^ 
The moraUty of the antient philosophers I admired. Wit 
dehght I studied their writings, and received, I gratefully confe 
much improvement from them. But the religion of our ble 
Lord I declared for, and look on the promised Messiah as 
most consummate blessing God could bestow, or man recei^ 
God having raised up his son Jesus, sent him to bless you^ 
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turning every one of yon from 3rottr iniquities. And would men 
bat hear and obey this hfe-giving Redeemer, his gospel would 
restore reason and rehgion to their rightful authority over man- 
kind ; and make all virtue, and true goodness, flourish in the earth. 

But I must observe that, by the religion of the Nnu Testament, 
I do not mean any of those modem schemes of rehgion, which 
discover the evident marks and signatures of superstition and 
enthusiasm, or of knavery and imposture ; those systems which 
even miracles cannot prove to be true, because the pieties are 
absurd, inconsistent, and contradictory. The notions that are 
not characterized by the reason of things, and the moral fitness 
of actions, I considered as repugnant to the veracity, wisdom 
and goodness of the Almighty, and concluded, that that only could 
be Christian rehgion, which bore the visible marks and signatures 
of benev<^nce, social happiness, and moral fitness, and was 
brou^t down from heaven to instruct mankind in the worship 
of one eternal mind, and bring them to repentance, and amend- 
ment of hfe. This was the religion I found in my Bible. I saw 
with pleasure, as I thoughtfully went through the divine pages, 
that natural rehgion is the foundation and support of revelation : 
supphes the defects of nature, but never attempts to overthrow 
the established principles of it, and casts new hght upon the 
dictates of reason, but never overthrows them. Pure theism, 
and Christ the appointed Mediator, Advocate, and Judge, by 
a commission from God the Father, to me appeared to be the 
gospel ; and the directions of the Holy Spirit, to believe in one 
supreme independent first cause, and worship in spirit and truth 
this one God and Father of all, in the name of Christ Jesus ; 
as the disciples of the Messiah ; to copy after the hfe of our blessed 
Saviour, and to the utmost of our abUities, obey all his commands. 
This was the rehgion I found in the writings of the apostles, and 
I then determined to regard only this gospel doctrine. 

The manner of my studying cosmography and mathematics 
is not worth setting down, as there was nothing uncommon in it. 
In the one I only learned to distinguish cUmates, latitudes, and 
the four divisions of the world ; the provinces, nations, kingdoms 
and repubhcs comprised therein, and to be able to discourse 
upon them. And in the other, I went no farther than to make 
myself a master of vulgar and decimal arithmetic, the doctrine 
of infinite series, and the apphcation of algebra, to the higher 
geometry of curves. Algebra I was charmed with, and found so 
much pleasure in resolving its questions, that I have often sat 
till morning at the engaging work, without a notion of its being 
day till I opened the shutters of my closet. I recommend this 
study in particular to young gentlemen, and am satisfied, if they 
would but take some pains at first to understand it, they would 
have so great a relish for its operations, as to prefer them many 
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an evcnmg to clamorous pleasures ; or, at least, not be un 
for being aJone now and then, since their algebra was with them. 
In reading history, my last year's principal employment, 
during my residence in college^ I began with the best writers ofJ 
antient history and ended with modern times, epochs, centuries,] 
ages ; the extent of empires, kingdoms, commonwealths ; theiri 
progress, revolutions, changes and declensions ; the number^' 
order, and quahties of the princes that have reigned over those! 
states and kingdoms, their actions military and civil ; the char- 
acters and actions of the great men that flourished under them ; 
and the laws, the arts, learning and manners, I carefully marked 
down, and observ^ed not only how the first governments we; 
formed, but what the progress was of industry and property, 
, which may be called the generative principle of empire, 

Wlien I had done with antient history, I sat down to the bestj 
ntodern stories I could get, and read of distant nations before 
b^gan to study my countr}^*s constitution, history and la' 
When I had finished the histories of France, Spain, Italy, an* 
Germany, and many more, then I turned to Great Britain, an* 
in the first place took a view of the Enghsh constitution and! 
government, in the antient books of the common law, and som( 
more modern writers^ who out of them have given an account ol 
this government. From thence I proceeded to our history, and wi' 
it joined in every king's reign the laws then made. This ga 
me an insight into the reason of our statutes, and showed me tl 
true ground upon which they came to be made, and what weig] 
they ought to have. By this means I read the histor>' of m; 
country with intelligence, and was able to examine into 
exceJlence or defects of its government, and to judge of the fitm 
or unfitness of its orders and laws. By this method I like 
knew enough of the law for an Enghsh gentleman, though quite 
ignorant of the chicane, or wranghng and captious part, and was 
well acquainted with the true measure of right and wrong. The 
arts how to avoid doing right, and to secure one's-self in doing 
wrong, I never looked into. 

Thus did I read history, and many noble lessons I learned fn 
it— just notions of true w^orth, true greatness, and solid happini 
It taught me to place merit where it only lies, not in birth, 
in beauty, not in riches, not in external show and magniftcenc^ 
not in voluptuousness ; but, in a firm adherence to truth and 
rectitude ; in an untainted heart, that would not pollute or 
prostitute its integrity in any degree, to gain the highest worldly 
honours, or to ward oflf the greater worldly mi<iery. This is tr 
magnanimity : and he alone can be truly happy, as well as 
great, v^ho can look down with generous contempt upon ev( 
thing that would tempt him to recede in the smallest degree 
the paths of rigiti honesty, candour and veracity. 
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tt In stoltit bravii ut twBwiiicto nNstl 
H«e iBiMmNefHt— 

An yoa moderate in yoor denies^ fm^al, and obligiiig to your 
irioids ? Do yoa know when to spue, ud when to be liberal, as 
Oficasion requires ? And can yon give a chedc to yonr avarice, in 
spte of an temptatioas wbach are laid in yonr way? Can yoa 
liliainlroin iMssag too greedy in yotatr puraoit after riches f When 
yoa can ainoesely affinn that yon aie master of yooraelf, and of 
an these good qualities, then 3roa are free indeed, and wise, by 
the propitious power of Jove said the Praetor. 

But tf yon retain the old habits of a slave, and harbour ill quali- 
ties, under the hypocritical appearance of virtue, you are as much 
a slave as ever, while thus enslaved to your vices. Philosophy 
gives no indulgence to vice, makes no allowance for any crime. 
If in wagging your finger, you acted against reason, you trans- 
gre8B, though the thing be of so trifling a nature. All the sacri- 
fices you can offer will never pass for a drachm of rectitude, while 
yonr conduct is faulty. Wisdom is incompatible with foUy. 

When to be bountiftil, and when to spare, 
And never craving, or oppress'd with care ; 
The baits of gifts, and money to despise. 
And look on wealth with undesiring eyes ; 
When thou can'st truly call these virtues thine. 
Be wise and free by Heav'n's consent and mine. 

But thou, who lately of the common strain, 
Wert one of us, if still thou dost retain 
The same ill habits, the same follies too, 
Glo6s*d over only with a saint-like show. 
Then I resume the freedom which I gave. 
Still thou art bound to vice, and still a slave. 
Thou canst not wag thy huga, or begin 
The least slight motion, but it tends to sin. 
How's this ? Not wag^y finger, he replin ? 
No, friend ; not fuming^ gums, nor sacrifice. 
Can ever make a m^nman free, or wise. 
Virtue and vice are never in one soul : 
A man is wholly wise, or wholly is a fool. 

Xhisj3jU >Q grea t kaspn, that virtue alone. is true honour, true - 
freedom, and solid, durable happiness. It is indeed its own 
rewaxd. There are no satisfactions equal to, or comparable with 
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virtuous, rational exercises; nor can virtuous dispositions, and 
well improved moral powers be rewarded, or receive happiness 
suited to their nature, but from their exercises and emplo3anents 
about proper objects. And as virtue gives pleasure here in pro- 
portion to the improvements it makes, far beyond all that mere 
sense can yield, in the most advantageous circumstances of out- 
ward enjoyment ; so in a state to come, it shall be so placed as 
its improvements require, that is, be placed in circumstances 
that shall afford it business or employment proportioned to its 
capacity, and by means thereof the highest satisfaction. Such a 
basis for building moral instructions upon we find in history. 
We are warned in some pages to avoid the miseries and wretched- 
ness which many have fallen into by departing from reason or 
virtue : and in others, we meet with such virtuous characters and 
actions, as set forth the charms of integrity in their fuU lustre, 
and prove that virtue is the supreme beauty, the supreme charm : 
that in keeping the precepts of moral rectitude, we secure a present 
fehcity and reward ; and have a presage of those higher rewards 
which await a steady course of right conduct in another world. 
— Glorious, natural virtue I Would mankind but hearken to its 
voice, and obey its dictates, there would be no such beings as 
invaders, dehnquents, and traitors, in this lower* world. The 
social inchnations and dispositions would for ever prevail over 
the selfish appetites and passions. The law of benevolence 
would be the rule of hfe. The advancement of the common good 
would be the work of every man. 

The case however is, that the generaUty of mankind are too 
corrupt to be governed by the great universal law of social nature, 
and to gratify ambition, avarice, and the hke, employ a cunning 
or power, to seize the natural rights and properties of others : 
and therefore, to nsLtunil virtue, grounded on the reason and 
fitness of things, in themselves, the first and principal mean of 
securing the peace and happiness of society, it was necessary to 
add two other grand principles, civil government and reUgion, 
and so have three conducible means to social happiness. These 
three are necessary to the being of a pubhc, and of them, reUgjion, 
as I take it, is of the first consequence.; for the choice few only 
mind a natural virtue, or benevolence flowing from the reason, 
nature, and fitness of things : and civil government cannot always 
secure the happiness of mankind in particular cases : but reUgion, 
rightly understood, and fixed upon its true and proper foundation, 
might do the work, in conjunction with the other two principles, 
and secure the happiness of society. If mankind were brought 
to the belief and worship of one only true God, and to a sincere 
obedience to his will, as we have it discovered in revelation, I 
think, appetite and passion would cease to invade by violence 
or fraud, or set up for private interest in opposition to the public 
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stock or common good. But, alas I Religion is so far from being 
rightly understood, that it is rendered by some explainers the 
most doubtful and disputable thing in the world. They have 
given it more phases than the moon, and made it everything and 
nothing, while they are screaming or forcing the people into their 
several factions. This destroys the moment of religion, and the 
multitude are thereby wandering into endless mazes and per- 
plexities, and rendered a hairing, staring, wrathful rabble ; in- 
stead of being transformed into such Christians as filled the 
fint church at Jerusalem ; Christians who acknowledged and wor- 
shipped God the Father Almighty, in the name of Christ, that 
is, under a behef of that authority and power which the Father of 
the universe has, for the good of mankind, conferred upon him ; 
and in humihty and meekness, in mortification and self-denial, 
in a renunciation of the spirit, wisdom, and honours of this world, 
in a love of God, and desire of doing God's will, and seeking only 
his honour, were, by the gospel, made like unto Christ. Golden 
religion ! Golden age I The doctrine of Christianity was then 
a restoration of true religion : the practice of Christianity, a 
restoration of human nature. But now, alas I too many ex- 
plainers are employed in darkening and making doubtful the 
revealed will of God, and by paraphrases, expositions, commen- 
taries, notes, and glosses, have almost rendered revelation useless. 
What do we see in the vast territories of popery, but a perfect 
diabolism in the place of the rehgion of our Lord ? doctrines the 
most impious and absurd, the most inconsistent and contra- 
dictory in themselves, the most hurtful and mischievous in their 
consequences ; the whole supported by persecution, by the sophis- 
try of learned knaves, and the tricks of jugghng priests. And 
if we turn our eyes from these regions of imposture and cruelty, 
to the realms of protestants, do we not find some learned Christian 
critics and expositors reducing the inspired writings to a dark 
science ? without regard to the nature and intrinsic character of 
their doctrines, do they not advance notions as true and divine, 
which have not one appearance of divine authority ? but on the 
contrary, militate with the reason of things, and the moral fitness 
of actions ; and are so far from being plain and clear, free from all 
doubtfulness, or ambiguity, and suited to the understandings 
and capacity of men, that the darkness of them renders such pre- 
tended revelations of little service ; and impeaches the veracity. 
wisdom, and goodness of God ! Alas ! too many explainers are 
clamorous, under the infallible strength of their own persuasions, 
and exert every power to unman us into believers. How the 
Apostles argued for the great excellency and dignity of Christian- 
ity is not with them the question ; so far as I am able to judge 
from their learned writings ; but the fathers, and our spiritual 
superiors have put upon the sacred writings the proper expli- 
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cations ; and we must receive the truth as they dispense it to us. 
This is not right, in my conception. I own it does not seem to 
answer the end of the Messiah's coming, which was to restore 
Reason and Rehgion to their rightful authority over mankind ; 
and to make Eill virtue, and true goodness, flourish in the earth ; 
the most perfect blessing to be sure that God could bestow on 
man, or man receive from God. This blessing we must miss, 
if human authority is to pin us down to what it pleases to call 
sense of scripture, and will set up the judgment of fallible men 
as the test of Christianity. The Christian laity are miserable 
indeed, if they be put under an obligation to find tliat to be truth 
which is taught by these leaders. In truth, we should be un- 
happy men, with a revelation in our churches and our closets, 
if the leaders had a right to make their own faith pass for the 
faith of the Apostles ; or, if we refused it, might lance the weapons 
of this world at their people. What must we do then as true 
Christians ? I think for myself, that we ought to form our 
judgment, in matters of faith, upon a strict, serious and impartial 
examination of the holy scriptures, without any regard to the 
judgment of others, or human authority whatever : that we ought 
to open the sacred records, without minding any systems, an4 
from the revealed word of God learn that Christianity does nol 
consist in a jingle of unintelligible sounds, and new fundamentalSj 
hewn out by craft, enthusiasm, or bigotry, and maintained wi 
an outrage of unc hart table zeal, which delivers Christians to thi 
flames of an eternal hell : but, that the heavenly religion of 
Lord consists in looking on the promised Messiah, as the mosi 
consummate blessing God could bestow, or man receive ; am 
that Jesus is that Messiah ; in acting according to the niles ol 
the gospel, and in studying to imitate God, who is the most per 
feet understanding nature, in all his moral perfections ; in 
coming the children of God by being, according to our capacity^ 
perfect as he is perfect, and holy as he is holy, and merciful as 
he is merciful ; and in our whole moral behavHour as Uke to him 
as possible. 

In a word, to flee injustice, oppression, intemperance, impuri 
pride, unmercifulness and revenge : to practise justice, pie 
temperance, chastity, humility, beneficence, and placability 
turn from our iniquities to the pracrice of all virtue : and througl 
the alone mediation of the only-begotten Son of God, believe in 
and worship the eternal mind, the one supreme spirit, in hope of a 
glorious immortality, through the sanctiiicarion of the Holy 
Ghost. These are the things the Lord came down to teach man- 
kind. For the New Testament itself tlien we must declare, and 
look upon it as the only guide, or rule of faith. It is now the only 
deliverer of the declarations of our Lord : and the rule in our 
inquiry is, that every thing necessary to be behe\Td by a Christian, 
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is in those books not left to be gathered by consequences, or 
implications ; but the things necessaiy to obtain the favour of 
God promised to Christians are expressly declared. If this was not 
the case — ^if things absolutely necessary were not expressly 
proclaimed to be so, the gospel revelation would be no rule at 
all.* 

But it is time to tell my reader the story of the beautiful Har- 
riet Noel, which I promised in a preceding page (p. 3, ante). 
On the glorious first of August, before the beasts were roused from 
their lodges, or the birds had soared upwards, to pour forth their 
morning harmony ; while the mountains and the groves were 
overshadowed by a dun obscurity, and the dawn still dappled the 
drowsy east with spots of grey ; in short, before the sun was up, 
or, with his auspicious presence, began to animate inferior nature, 
I left my chamber, and with my gun and dog, went out to wander 
over a pleasant country. The different aspects and the various 
points of view were charming, as the hght in fleecy rings increased ; 
and when the whole flood of day descended, the embellished 
early scene was a fine entertainment. Delighted with the beau- 

• To the plain and satisfactory method of seeking for the faith in the sacred books, there 
arc many adversaries and many objections raised. There are, says a ^eat man, a very 
numerous body of Christians who know no other guides but the living gtudes of the present 
chorcb ; and acknowledge no other faith, for the faith once delivered to the saints, but that 
which is now delivered to them by their present rulers, as such. 

To establish this point, the greater part of these lay dovm the infallibility of the present 
church, and of every man of the past ages, through whose mouth, or by whose hands, the 
present traditions of faith have descended to them. And this, indeed, would be a very good 
D^thod, if that single proof of infallibility could be proved. But this is a point so gross 
and so utterly void of all proof, that a great body of the Christian world have broke lose 
from the power of this monster, and declared for the New Tcsianuni itself, as the only guide 
or rule of faith ; the only deliverer of the faith to us of later ages. 

^Tien this comes however to be put in practice, too many of the same ocrsons who set 
the scriptures up as the only guide, turn round on a sudden, and let us know, that they m can 
by it, not these sacred original writings themselves, but the interpretations, or sense, put 
upon them by our spiritual superiors, to which we are bound to submit, and put under an 
obligation to find that to be the truth which is taught by these leaders. 

But to this we reply with reason, that though we ought to pay a regard of serious attention 
to those whose business it is to find out and dispense the truth, and show the respect of a 
due examination of what they affirm ; yet we must not yield the submission due only to 
infallibility. It is our glory not to submit to the voice of any man. We must reserve that 
regard, for God, and for Christ, in matters of faith once delivered to the saints. 

Others, again, of the reformed, tell us, that the surer way of knowing what was delivered 
above eighteen hundred years ago, is to take the original faith from the Councils and 
Fathers, grave and good men, who met and wrote for the settling of the faith. And to this 
we answer, that these wise and good men cannot give so good an account of the faith contained 
in the original books as the books themselves which contain it. 

To give an example to the purpose. If we would know the doctrine of the Church of England 
at the Reformation, it is not the writings of particular divines, many years after that period, 
thsit we must consult ; or any assembly of them ; but the authentic acts and declarations, 
and sermons, made and recorded at the time ; for many of the doctrines thought essential 
at the Reformation, have been since changed by gradual alterations ; by explainers using 
their own style and manner of expression, and introducing their own scheme of philosophy, 
and judgment in commenting, into the scheme of doctrine to be explained. This produces 
great variation from what was once settled. What was once esteemed fundamental is thereby 
altered. Let this be applied to the first Christian writers, after the Apostles were departed, 
and as their language and philosophy were various, and they differed from one another, 
great variations must creep into the doctrines delivered by them. It follows then, that 
nothing but what is recorded in the fin.t original books themselves can be firm and stable 
to us in points of faith. In the original l>ooks only we can find the faith, without that coiifu- 
sioa and darkness, which human explications and additions have brought in by way of light. 
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tics of this momingj I climbed up the mountmns, and traversed 

through many a valley. The game was plenty, and for full five 
hours, I journeyed onward, without knowing where I was goingj 
or thinking of a return to college. 

About nine o'clock however I began to grow very hungry, ai*id 
was looking round to see if I could discover any proper habi- 
tation to my purpose, when I observed in a valley, at some dis- 
tance, something that looked like a mansion. That way there- 
fore I moved, and with no httle difficulty, as I had a precipice 
to descend, or must go a mile round, to arrive at the place I 
wanted : down therefore I marched, got a fall by the way that 
had like to have destroyed me, and after all, found it to be a 
shed for cattle. The bottom however was very beautiful, and 
the sides of the hills sweetly copsed with little woods. The valley 
is so divided, that the rising sun gilds it on the right hand, and 
when dechning, warms it on the left, 

I Vcnieos dextrujn latus aspiciat Sol, 

I Lnf\^m discedens cumi fugiente vaporet. 

A pretty brook here likewise babbles along, and even Hebrus 
strays not round Thrace %ith a purer and cooler stream. 

Pons etiam rivo dare nomcn idoneus* ut nee 
Frigidior Thracam nei: purior ambiat Hebrus. 

In this sweet and delicious sohtude, I crept on for some time 
by the side of the murmuring stream, and followed as it %\inded 
through the vale, till I came to a Uttle harmonic building, that 
had every charm and proportion architecture could give it. It 
was situated on a rising ground in a broad part of the fruitful 
valle\% and surrounded with a garden, that invited a pensive 
wanderer to roam in its delightful retreats, and walks amazingly 
beautiful. Every side of this tine spot was planted thick with 
underwood, and kept so low, as not to prevent a prospect to every 
pleasing remote object. 

Finding one of the garden doors left open, I entered imme- 
diately, and to screen myself from the scorching beams of the sun, 
got into an embowered way. that led me to a large fountain, 
ill a ring or circular opening, and from thence, by a gradual, easy, 
shady ascent, to a semicircular amphitheatre of evergreens, that 
was quite charming. In this were several seats for ease, repast, 
or retirement ; and at either end of it a rotunda or temple of the 
Ionic order. One of them was converted into a grotto or shell- 
house, in which a pobteness of fancy had produced and blended 
the greatest beauties of nature and decoration. The other was 
a Ubrary, filled with the finest books, and a vast variety of mathe- 
matical instruments. Here I saw Miss Noel sitting, and so 
intent at writing, that she did not take anv notice of me^ as I 
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stood at the window, in astonishment, looking at the things 
bdore me, and especially at the amaang beauties of her face, and 
the splendour of her eyes ; as she raised them now and then 
from the paper she was writing on, to look into a Hebrew Bible, 
that lay open upon a small desk befcnre her. The whole scene was 
so very unconunon, and so vastly amazing, that I thought my- 
self for a while on some spot of magic ground, and almost doubted 
the reality of what my eyes beheld ; till Miss Noel, by accident, 
kx>ked full at me, and then came forward to the open window, 
to know who I wanted. 

Before I could answer, I found a venerable old gentleman 
standing by my side, and he seemed much more surprised at the 
sight of me than his daughter was ; for, as this young lady told 
me afterward, she guessed at once the whole affair ; seeing me 
with my gun and dog, in a shooting dress ; and knew it was a 
natural curiosity .brought me into tbe garden, and stopped me 
at the window, when I saw her in such an attitude, and in such a 
place. This I assured them was the truth of my case, with this 
small addition, however, that I was ready to perish for want of 
something to eat ; having been from four in the morning at hard 
exercise, and had not yet broke my fast. If this be the case, 
sa^'s the good old man, you are welcome, sir, to Eden Park, and 
you shall soon have the best breakfast our house affords. 

Upon this Mr. Noel brought me into his house, and the lovely 
Harriet made tea for me, and had such plenty of fine cream, 
and extraordinary bread and butter set before me, that I break- 
fasted with uncommon pleasure. The honoiu: and happiness 
of her company rendered the repast quite dehghtful. Inhere was 
a ciN-ihty so very great in her manner, and a social goodness so 
charming in her talk and temper, that it was unspeakable de- 
Ught to sit at table with her. She asked me a number of ques- 
tions relating to things and books and people, and there was so 
much good sense in every inquiry, so much good humoiu: in her 
reflections and rephcations, that I was entirely charmed with her 
mind ; and lost in admiration, when I contemplated the wonders 
of her face, and the beauties of her person. 

When breakfast was over, it was time for me to depart, and I 
made half a dozen attempts to rise from my chair ; but without 
her laying a rosy finger on me, this illustrio^is maid had so totally 
subdued my soul, and deprived me ofyall motive power, that 
I sat hke the renowned Prince of the Massagetes, who was stiffen- 
ed by enchantment in the apartment of the Princess Phedima, 
as we read in Amadis de Gaul. This Miss Noel saw very plain, 
and in compassion to my misfortune generously threw 
in a hint now and then, for a httle farther conversation to 
colour my unreasonable delay. But this could not have been of 
service much longer, as the clock had struck twelve, if the old 
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gentleman, her father, had not returned to us, and told me, he 
insisted on my staying to dine with him ; for he loved to take a 
glass after dinner with a facetious companion, and would be 
obliged to me for my company- *' At present," continued he, 
** ^-^u will excuse me, sir, as business engages me till we dine ; 
but my daughter will chat the hours away with you, and show 
you the curiosities of her library and grot, Harriet will supply 
my place." ^ 

This was a delightful invitation indeed, and after returning fl 
my hearty thanks to the old gentleman for the favour he did me, " 
I addressed myself to Miss Noel, when her father was gone, 
and we were walking back to the library in the garden, and told 
her ingenuously, that though I could not be positive as to the 
situation of my soul, whether I was in love with her or not, as I 
never had experienced the passion before, nor knew what it was to 
admire a woman, having hved till that morning in a state of 
indifference to her sex, yet I found very strange emotions within 
me, and I was sure I could not leave her without the most hvely 
and afflicting inquietude. " You will pardon, I hope, madam, this 
effusion of my heart, and suffer me to demonstrate by a thousand 
and a thousand actions, that I honour you in a manner unutterable, 
and, from this time, can imagine no happiness but with you." 

" Sir/* this inimitable maid rephed, '* you are an entire stranger 
to me, and to declare a passion on a few hours' acquaintance, 
must be either to try my weakness, or because you think a young 
woman is incapable of reUshing any thing but such stuff, when 
alone in conversation with a gentleman. I beg then I may hear 
no more of this ; and as I am sure you can talk upon many more 
rational subjects, request your favour to give me your opinion 
on some articles in this Hebrew Bible you see lying open on the 
table in this room. My father, sir, among other things, has taken 
great pains to instruct me^ for several years tliat I have hved 
with him in a kind of solitary state, since the death of my mother^ 
whom I lost when I was very young, and has taught me to read 
and understand this inspired Hebrew book ; and says we must 
ascribe primsvity and sacred prerogatives to this language. 
For my part, I have some doubts as to this matter, which I 
dare not mention to my father. Tell me, if you please, what you 
think of the thing ? " 

'* Miss No El," I answered, ** sinc^ it is your command that 
I should be silent as to that flame your glorious eyes and under- 
standing have Ughted up in my soul, like some superior nature, 
before whom I am nothing, silent I will be, and tell you what I 
fancy on a subject I am certain you understand much better than 
I do. My knowledge of the Hebrew is but small, though I have 
learned to read and understand the Old Testament in the ante- 
Babel language. 
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' My qpinion on 3roiir question is, that the Biblical Hebrew 
wa: the language of Paradise, and continued to be spoken by 
afl nen down to, and at the time of jMses writing the PmUUeuch, 
andlong after. Abraham, thougfa^ied in Chaldea, could con* 
verse fneely with the Egyptians]/xfi^ Sodomites, and the King 
of Genar ; nor do we find tiiat aay variety of speech i nte rr up t e d 
the cmimerce of his son Isaac with the several nations around, 
or thfit it ever stopped Jacob in his travels. Nay, the Israelites, 
in thdr journeys through the deserts of Arabia, after they had 
been lome hundred years in Egypt, though j<nned by a mixed 
multitude, and meeting vdth divers kinds of people, had not 
corrupted their language, and were easily understood, because 
it wai then the univenal one. The simplicity and distinctness 
of the Hebrew tongue preserved its purity so long and so univer- 
sally. It could not well be degenerate till the knovdedge of nature 
was lost, as its words consist but of two or three letters, and are 
perfectly well suited to convey sensible and strong ideas. It was 
at the captivity ,t in the space of seventy years, that the Jews 
by temporising with the ignorant victors, so far neglected the 
usage of their own tongue, that none but the scribes or learned 
men could understand Moses's books." 

" This, I confess/' said Miss Noel, " is a plausible account 
of the prinuevity and pre-eminence of the sacred Hebrew, but 
I think it is not necessary the account should be allowed as 
fact. As to its being the language in Paradise, this is not very 
probable, as a compass of eighteen hundred years must have 
changed the first language very greatly by an increase of words 
and new inflections, applications, and constructions of them. 
The first few inhabitants of the earth were occupied in few things, 
and wanted not a variety of words ; but when their descendants 
invented arts and improved sciences, they were obliged to coin 
new words and technical terms, and by extending and transferring 
their words to new subjects, and using them figuratively, were 
forced to multiply the senses of those already in use. The language 
was thus gradually cultivated, and every age improved it. 
All living languages are liable to such change. I therefore con- 
clude, that the language which served the first pair would not 
do for succeeding generations. It became vastly more copious 
and extensive, when the numbers of mankind were great, and 
their language must serve conversation and the ends of life, 
and answer ail the purposes of intelligence and correspondence. 
New words and new terms of speech, from time to time, were 
necessary, to give true ideas of the things, actions, offices, places, 

t The captivity here spoken of began at Nebuzaradan*s taking and burning the city and 
temple of Jerusalein, and sendfaig Zedekiah. the last king, in chains, to Nebuchadnenar, 
who ordered his children to be butchered before his face, his eyes to be put out, and then 
thrown mtoa dungeon, where he died. This happened before our Lord, 588 years ; after the 
food, 1766; of the worid, 3416. 
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and times peculiar to the Hebrews, Even Hutchinson altow 
tliere was some coinage, some new words framed. We find in 
the latter prophets words not to be met with in the PenUxtfuck . 
and from thence we may suppose, that Moses used wordfe un- 
known to Nimrod and Hebcr : and that the men at Shinaar '" 
had words which the people before the flood were strangers 
Even in the seventeenth century, there must have been a j 
alteration in the language of Adam ; and when the veierabl< 
Patriarch and bis family came into a new world, that waa in ; 
different state from the earth before the deluge, and saw a va 
variety of things without precedent in the old world, the i 
tions in nature and diet, must introduce a multitude of new terms 
in things of common experience and usage ; as, after that 
amazing revolution m tJie natural world, not only the clouds 
and meteors were different, and the souls that were saved had 
a new and astonishing view of the ruin and repair of the system ; 
but Noah did then begin to be an husbandman ; he planted a 
vmeyard ; he invented i^inc ; and to him the first grant was 
given of eating flesh. All the^c things required as it were a new 
language, and the terms with mankind increased. The Noahica! 
language must be quite another thing after the great events of 
the flood. Had Methuselah, who conversed many years with 
Adam ; who received from his mouth the history of the creation 
and fall, and who lived six hundred years with Noah, to com- 
municate to him alj the knowledge he got from Adam ; had this 
ante-diluvian wise man been raised from the dead to conversej 
with the post-diluvian fathers, or even with Noah, the year 
died, that is three hundred and fifty years after the flood ; 
it not credible from what I have said, that he would hav 
heard a language ver\^ different from that tongue he used 
his conversations with Adam even in the nine hundred and 
thirtieth year of the first man ? f I imagine, Methuselah would 
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not lave been able to have talked with Noah, at the time 
I haxe mentioiied, of the circumstances that then made the 
case o( mankind, and of the things of common experience and 
usage. He must have been unable to converse at his first 
appearance ? " 

" What you say, madam," I replied, " is not only very probable, 
but afEords a satisfaction unexpected in a subject on which we 
are obliged, for want of data, to use conjectures. I yield to your 
superior sense the notion, that the Scriptures were written in 
the language of Paradise. Most certain it is, that even in respect 
of our own language, for example, the subjects of Henry I 
would find it as much out of their power to understand the English 
of George the First's reign, were they brought up again, as the 
ordinary people of our time are at a loss to make anything of 
the English written in the first Henry's reign. But when I have 
granted this, you will be pleased to inform me, how Abraham 
and his sons conversed and commerced with the nations, if the 
Hebrew was not the universal language in their time ? If the 
miracle at Babel was a confusion of tongues, as is generally 
supposed^ how did the holy family talk and act with such distant 
kings apd people ? Illuminate mc, thou glorious girl, in this 
dark article, and be my teacher in Hebrew learning, as I flatter 
myscjR you will be the guide and dirigent of all my notions and 
my days. Yes, charming Harriet, my fate is in your hands. 
Dispose of it as you will, and make mc what you please." 

" You force me to smile," the illustrious Miss Noel replied, 
'* and obhge me to call you an odd compound of a man. Pray, 
sir, let me have no more of those romantic flights, and I will 
answer your question as well as I can ; but it must be at some 
other time. There is more to be said on the miracle at Babel, 
and its effects, than I could dispatcli between this and our hour 
of dining, and therefore, the remainder of our leisure till dinner, 
we will pass in a visit to my grotto, and in walking round the 
garden to the parlour we came from." To the grotto then we 
went, and to the best of my power I will give my reader a descrip- 
tion of this splendid room. 

In one of the fine rotundas I have mentioned, at one end of the 
green amphitheatre very lately described, the shining apartment 
was formed. Miss Noel's hand had covered the floor with the 
most beautiful mosaic my eyes have ever beheld, and filled the 
arched roof with the richest fossil gems. The mosaic painting 
on the ground was wrought with small coloured stones or pebbles, 
and sharp pointed bits of glass, measured and proportioned 

to which the Appendix was to have been added, did not make its appearance till 1766, and 
then without the promised addition. What the Appendix was intended to comprise will be 
found more fully noticed in the introductory portion to this volume. The material connected 
with the dispersicMi at Babel, was derived by the author, from Blomberg's Life of Edmund 
Dickinson, M.D., 1739, 8vo, of which subsequent notice will be made. Ed.] 
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together, so as to imitate in their assemblage the strokes and 

colour of the objects, which they were intended to represent, 
and they represented by this lady's art, the Temple of Tranquillity. 
I described by Volusenus in his dream. 

At some distance the fine temple looks hke a beautiful painted 
picture, as do the birds, the beasts, the trees in the fields about 
and the river wliich murmurs at the bottom of tlie rising ground j 
'* Amnis lucidus et vadosus in quo cetntte erat verii generis pisc€i 
coUudeteJ' So wonderfully did this genius perform the piece, 
that fishes of many kinds seem to take their pastime in the bright 
stream. But above all, is the image of the philosopher, at the 
entrance of the temple, vastly fine. With pebbles and scraps of 
glass, all the beauties and graces are expressed, which the pencil 
of an able artist could bestow on the picture of Democritus. 
You see him as Diogenes Laertius has dravvTi him, with a philoso- 
phical joy in his countenance, that shews him superior to aU events. 
Summum honorum finem siatuit esse l^titiam^ non earn quae sit 
eadem voluptati, sed earn per quam animus degit perturbalionit 
expers ; and with a finger, he points to the following golden 
inscription on the portico of the temple : 

FUgrans sit studium bene merendi de sdpsa^ 
Et seipsum perfidendi. 

That is, •' by a rectitude of mind and hfe, secure true happiness 
and the applause of your own heart, and let it be the labour 
of your every day, to come as near perfection as it is possible 
for human nature to get/' This mosaic piece of painting is indeed 
an admirable thing. It has a fine effect in this grotto and is a 
noble monument of the masterly hand of Miss Noel. 

Nor was her fine genius less visible in the striking appearance 
of the extremely beautiful shells and valuable curiosities, all round 
the apartment. Her father spared no cost to procure her tlie 
finest things of the ocean and rivers from all parts of the world, 
and pebbles, stones, and ores of the greatest curiosity and worth* 
These were all disposed in such a manner as not only shed a 
glorious lustre in the room, but shewed the understanding of this 
young lady in natural knowledge. 

In one part of the grot were collected and arranged the stony 
coverings of all the shell-fish in the sea, from the striated patd^ 
and its several species, to the pholades in all their species ; and 
of those that hve in the fresh streams, from the suboval limpet 
or umboaated patella and its species, to the triangular and deeply 
striated cardia. Even all the land shells were in this collection, 
from the pomatia to the round-mouthed turbo. The most 
beautiful genera of the sea-shells, intermixed with fossil corals 
of all the kinds ; with animal substances become fossil ; and with 
copper-ores, agates, pebbles, pieces of the finest marmora and 
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alabastritae^ and the most el^^t and beautiful marcasites, 
and crystals, and spars. These filled the greatest part of the 
walls, and in classes, here and there, were scattered, as foils to 
raise the lustre of the others, the inferior shells. 

Among the simple sea-shells, that is, those of one shell, without 
a hinge, I saw several rare ones, that were neither in Mrs. O'Hara's 
nor in Mrs. Grafton's grottos in Fingal, as I observed to those 
ladies.*^ The shells I mean are the following ones. 

The SEA-TRUMPET, which is in its perfect state, nine inches 
long, an inch and half diameter at its mouth or irregular Up, 
and the opening at the small end about half an inch. The surface 
is a beautiful brown, prettily spotted with white, and the pipe 
has fourteen annular ridges that are a little elevated, and of a 
fine purple colour. 

The ADMIRAL is vastly beautiful, a voluta two inches and a 
half long, and an inch in diameter at the head, from whence it 
decreases to a cone with an obtuse point. The ground colour 
is the brightest, elegant yellow, finer than that of Sienna marble, 
and this ground so variegated with the brightest colours, that a 
httle more than a third part of the ground is seen. Broad fascise, 
the most charmingly varied, surround it, and the clavicle is the 
most elegant of objects in colours, brightness, and irregularities. 
There is a punctuated line of variations that runs in the centre of 
the yellow fascia, and is wonderfully pretty. This beautiful 
East-Indian sells at a great price. 

The CROWN IMPERIAL is likewise extremely beautiful. This 
voluta is four inches long, two in diameter at the top, and its 
head adorned with a charming series of fine tubercles, pointed 
at the extremities. The ground is a clear pale, and near the head 
and extremity of the shell, two very beautiful zones run round. 
They are of the brightest yellow, and in a manner the most 
elegant, are variegated with black and white purple. It is also 
an East-Indian. 

* I had ooce a sweet little country house in the neighbourhood of those ladies, and used 
to be often at their gardens and grottos. Mrs. Grafton had the finest shells, but her grot 
was duD and regular, and had no appearance of nature in the formation. She was a pious 
plain, refined lady, but had not a fancy equal to the operation required in a shell-house. 

The excellent, the polite, the well-Wed, the good and unfortunate Mrs. O'Hara had a 
gkrious fancy. She was a genius, and had an imagination that formed a grotto wild and 
charming as Calypso's. Her fancy did likewise form the garden, in which the grotto stood 
near the marghi of a flood, into a paradise of delights. Many a pleasing, solitary hour, have 
I passed in this charming place ; and at last saw all in ruins ; the garden in disorder, and 
every fine shell torn from the grotto. Such are the changes and chances of this first state ; 
changes wisely designed by Providence as warnings not to set up our rest here : that we 
may turn our hearts from this world and with all our might labour for that life which shall 
never perish. 

What mined Mrs. O'Hara's grotto deprived me of my little green and shady retreat. 
Charles O'Hara, this lady's husband, a strange man, from whom I rented my pretty farm, 
and to wh<mi I bad paid a fine to lower the rent, had mortgaged it, unknown to me, to the 
famous Damer, and that powerful man swallowed all. All I had there was seized for arrears 
of interest due of Mr. O'Hara, and as I was ever liable to distrainment, I took my leave of 
Fmgal. 
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The Hebrew letter^ another voluta^ is a fine curiosity. It_ 
is two inches in length, and an inch and a quarter in diamc 
at the top. It is a regular conic figure, and its exerted clavic 
has several volutions. The ground is like the white of a fine 
pearl, and the body all over variegated vntli irregular marks of 
blacky which have a near resemblance of the Hebrew characters. 
This elegant shell is an East^Indian. 

The WHITE voLUTA, with brown and blue and purple spots. 
This very elegant shell, whose ground is a charming white, m 
found on the coast of Guinea, from five to six inches in leng ^ 
and its diameter at the head often three inches. It tapers gradu 
ally, and at the extremity is a large obtuse. Its variegations i 
its spots are very beautiful, and its spots are principally dis|; 
in many circles round the shell. 

The BUTTERFLY is a voluta the most elegant of this beautil 
genus. Its length is five inches in its perfection, and two andlj 
half broad at the head. The body is an obtuse cone : the clavio 
is pointed, and in several volutions. The ground is the fine 
yellow, and beautified all over with small brown spots, in regul^ 
and round series. These variegations are exceeding pretty, and 
as this rare East-Indian shell has beside these beauties three 
charming bands round the body, wliich are formed of large spo|fl 
of a deep brown, a pale brown^ and white, and resemble the spofl 
on the wings of butterflies, it is a beautiful species indeed. The 
animal that inhabits this shell is a hmax. 

The TULIP CYLINDER IS a very scarce and beautiful native <fl 
the East-Indies, and in its state of perfection and brightness ^| 
colour, of great value. Its form is cylindric, its length four inchefl 
and its diameter two and a half, at its greatest increase, IM 
clavicle has many volutions, and terminates in an obtuse poioA 
The ground colour is white, and its variegations blue and browiH 
They are thrown into irregular clouds in the mo&t beautififl 
manner J and into some larger and smaller spots. The hmax iiM 
habits this fine shell ^ 

I likewise saw in this grotto the finest species of the purpurw 
the doUa, and the porcellana. There was of the first genus tlifl 
thorny woodcock : of the second the harp shell : and ot llie thir<M 
the argus shell. fl 

The THORNY WOODCOCK is ventricose, and approaches to afl 
oval figure. Its length, full grown, is five inches ; the clavicfl 
short, but in volutions distinct ; and its rostrum from the rooiitM 
twice the length of the rest of the shell. This snout and thfl 
body have four series of spines, generally an inch and a half lon|H 
pointed at the ends, and somewhat crooked. The spines he i9 
regular, longitudinal series. The mouth is almost round, but tfafl 
opening is continued in the form of a sht up the rostrum. Till 
colonic of this American, and extremely elegant shell, is a tajg^fl 
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yellow, with a hne mixture of a lively brown, and by bleaching 
on the coasts, it gets many spots of white. 

The BBAUTiFUL HARP is a Chinese ; three inches and a half long, 
and two and a half in diameter. The shell is tumid and inflated, 
and at the head largest. It has an oblong clavicle in several 
volutions, pcMUted at the extremity, and the other extreme is a 
short rostrum. The whole surface is ornamented with elevated 
ribs, that are about twice as thick as a straw, and as distant 
from each other as the thickness of four straws. The colour is a 
fine deep brown, variegated with white and a paler brown, in a 
manner surprisingly beautiful. 

The extremely elegant argus is from the coast of Africa, and 
is sometimes found in the East-Indies. Its length, in a state of 
perfection, is four inches^ and a half ; its diameter three. It is 
oblong and gibbous, has a wide mouth, and Ups so continued 
beyond the verge, as to form at each extremity a broad and short 
beak. The colour is a fine pale yellow, and over the body are 
three brown fasciae : but the whole surface, and those fasciae are 
ornamented with multitudes of the most beautiful round spots, 
which resemble eyes in the wings of the finest butterflies. The 
Umax inhabits this charming shell. This creature is the sea- 
snail. 

The CONXHA OF VENUS was the next shell in this young lady's 
collection that engaged my attention. One of them was three 
inches long, and two and a half in diameter. The valves were 
convex, and in longitudinal direction deeply striated. The 
hinge at the prominent end was large and beautifully wrought, 
and the opening of the shell was covered with the most elegant 
\%Tinkled hps, of the most beautiful red colour, finely intermixed 
with white ; these hps do not unite in the middle, but have 
slender and beautiful spines round about the truncated ends of 
the shell. This shell of Venus is an American, and valued by the 
collectors at a high rate. 

But of all the curious shells in this wonderful collection, the 
HAMMER OYSTER was what I woudcrcd at most ; it is the most 
extraordinary shell in the world. It resembles a pick- ax, with a 
very short handle and a long head. The body of the shell is 
in the place of the handle of the instrument, and is four inches 
and a half long, and one inch and a half in diameter. What 
answered to the head of tlie pick-ax was seven inches long, and 
three quarters of ,an inch in diameter. This head terminates at 
each end in a narrow obtuse point, is uneven at the edges, irregular 
in its make, and lies crosswise to the body : yet the valves shut 
in the closest and most elegant manner. The edges are deeply 
furrowed and plaited, and the lines run in irregular directions. 
The colour without is a fine mixture of brown and purple ; and 
within a pearly white, with a tinge of purple. This rare shell is an 
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East-Indian^ and whenever it appears at an auction is rated 
very high. I have known ten guineas given for a perfect one. 
With a large quantity of these most beautiful shells, which arc 
rarely seen in any collections, and with all the faniily of the 
pectens, the cardie, the solens, the cyUnderi, the murcxcs^ the 
turbines, the buccina, and every specis of the finest genera of 
shells, Miss Noel formed a grotto that exceeded every thing of 
the kind I believe in the world ; all I am sure that I have seen, 
except the late Mrs. Harcourt*s in Richmondshire ; which I 
shall give my reader a description of, when I travel him up those 
English Alpes. It was not only, that Miss Noel's happy fancy 
had blended all these things in the widest and most beautiful 
disposition over the walls of the rotunda ; but her fine genius 
had produced a variety of grots %vithin her grotto, and falling 
waters, and points of view. In one place was the famous 
Atalanta, and her delightful cave : and in another part, the 
Goddess and Ulysses' son appeared at the entrance of that grot^ 
which under the appearance of a rural plainness had every thing 
that could charm the eye : the roof was ornamented with shell- 
work ; the tapestry was a tender vine, and^ hmpid fountains 
sweetly purled round. 

But what above all the finely fancied works in Miss Noel*S 
grotto pleased me^ was, a figiirc of the philosopher Epictetus, in 
the centre of the grot. He sat at the door of a cave, by the side 
of a falling water, and held a book of his philosophy in his hand, 
that was written in the manner of the antients, that is, on parch- 
ment rolled up close together. He appeared in deep meditation, 
, and as part of the book had been unfolded and gradually extended, 
from his knee on the ground, one could read very plain, in large 
Greek characters, about fi.fty lines. The English of the lesson 
was this — 
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' THE MASTER SCIENCB 

*' All tilings have their nature, their make and form, by which 
they act J and by which they suffer. The vegetable proceeds 
with a perfect insensibility. The brute possesses a sense of what 
is pleasurable and painful, but stops at mere sensation. The 
rational, Uke the brute, has all the powers of mere sensation, but 
enjoys a farther transcendent faculty. To him is imparted the 
master-science of wliat he is, where he is, and the end to which 
he is destined. He is directed by the canon of reason to reverence 
the dignity of his own superior character, and never wretchedly 
degrade liimself into a nature to him subordinate. The master- 
science, he is told, consists in having just ideas of pleasures and 
pains, true notions of the moments and consequences of different 
actions and pursuits, whereby he may be able to measure^ direct 
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or coQtroul his desires or aversions, and never merge into miseries. 
Remember this Arrianus. Then only, you are qualified for life, 
when you are able to oppose your appetites, and bravely dare to 
call your opinions to account ; when you have established 
judgment or reason as the ruler in your mind, and by a patience 
of thinking, and a power of resisting, before you choose, can bring 
3rour fancy to the test of truth. By this means, furnished with 
the knowledge of the effects and consequences of actions, you will 
know how you ought to behave in every case. You will steer 
wisely through the various rocks and shelves of hfe. In short, 
Arrianus, the dehberate habit is the proper business of man ; 
and his duty, to exert upon the first proper call, the virtues 
natural to lus mind ; that piety, that love, that justice, that 
veracity, that gratitude, and that benevolence, which are the 
glory of human kind. Whatever is fated in that order of incon- 
troulable events, by which the divine power preserves and adorns 
the whole, meet the incidents with magnanimity, and co-operate 
with chearfufaiess in whatever the supreme mind ordains. Let a 
fortitude be always exerted in enduring ; a justice in distribution ; 
a prudence in moral of&ces ; and a temperance in your natural 
app)etites and pursuits. This is the most perfect humanity. 
This do, and you will be a fit actor in the general drama ; and the 
only end of your existence is the due performance of the part 
allotted you." 

Such was Miss Noel's grotto, and with her, if it had been in 
my power to choose, I had rather have passed in it the day in 
talking of the various fine subjects it contained, than go in to 
dinner ; which a servant informed us was serving up, just as I 
had done reading the above recited philosophical lesson. Back 
then we returned to the parlour, and there found the old gentle- 
man. We sat down immediately to two very good dishes, and 
when that was over, Mr. Noel and I drank a bottle of old Ahaant. 
Though this gentleman was upwards of eighty, yet years haa not 
deprived him of reason and spirits. He was lively and sensible, 
and still a most agreeable companion. He talked of Greece and 
Rome, as if he had Uved there before the aera of Christianity. 
The Court of Augustus he was so far from being a stranger to, 
that he described the principal persons in it ; their actions, their 
pleasures, and their caprices, as if he had been their contemporary. 
We talked of these great characters. We went into the gallery 
of Verres. We looked over the antient theatres. Several of 
the most beautiful passages in the Roman poets this excellent 
old man repeated, and made very pleasant, but moral remarks 
upon them. 

" The cry," said he, " still is as it was in the days of Horace : — 

O cives, cives, quaerenda pecunia primum est; 
Virtus post nummos. — 
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Unde habeas nemo quMrit» s«d oportet habere. 
Quorum animis* a prima laniigiiie, non insedit iUud ? 

•* And what Catullus told his Lesbia, is it not approved lo 
day by tlie largest part of the great female world ? 

Vivamu^, mea Lesbia* at<|ue amemiis. 

Rvimoresqiic Senum «evenorum, 

Oinnes uatus aestimemiis assis* 

SoJes occidere et redire po?$unt, 

Nobis, cum semd occtdit brevis Im, 

Nox est pcrpetua una dormiendo. 

H^ec discunt omnes ante Alpha et Beta puelhe. 

The girls all learn this lesson before their ABC; and as to 
the opinion of the poet, it shews how sadly the Augustan age, 
with all its learning, and pohte advantages, was corrupted : and 
as Virgil makes a jest of his own fine description of a paradise 
of the Elysian fields ; as is evident from his dismissing his hero 
out of the ivory gate ; wbich shews he was of the school of Epi- 
curus ; it is from these things manifest, that we can never be 
thankful enough for the principles and dictates of revealed 
religion : we can never sufficiently adore the goodness of the most 
glorious Eternal for the gospel of Jesus Christ ; which open the 
unbounded regions of eternal day to the virtuous and charitable, 
and promises them a rest from labour, and ever blooming joys ; 
while it condemns the wicked to the regions of horror and solid 
darkness ; that dreadful region, from whence the cries of misery 
for ever ascend, but can nev^er reach the throne of mercy. O 
heavenly religion ! designed to make men good, and for ev^ 
happy ; that preserves the dignity of human nature, guar 
and increases virtue, and brings us to the realms of perfect rea 
and excellent glory. 

'* But," continued this fine old gentleman, "TibuUas 
ever pleased mc in the description of his mistress :■ — 

Illam quicquid mo vestigia flectit, 

Compoiiit fiirtirii rque decor; 

Seu solvit crines, ;..tt esse capillis ; 

Seu compait comptis est veneranda coiuis. 
Urit seu Tyria voluit procedcre puella ; 
Urit seu nivea Candida veste vcnit. 
Talis in a?temo felix V^ertumnus Olympo 
Mille habet omatust mille deoenter habet. 

"These elegant lines contain an inimitably beauriful descrij 
tion of outward grace, and its charming effects upon all who i 
it. Such a grace, without thinking of it, every one should strii 
to have, whatever they are doing. They should make it habitua 
to them* Quintilian seems to have had these fine lines in view, 
in his description of outward behaviour : 'Neque enim gestum 
componi ad similitudinem saltationis volo, sed stibeese adiquidj 
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in hac exercitatione puerili, unde nos non id agentes, furtim 
decor ille discentibus traditus subsequatur.' Cap, lo. I am 
not for having the mein of a gentleman the same with that of a 
dancing-master ; but that a boy while young should enter upon 
this exercise, that it may communicate a secret gracefulness 
to his manner ever after." 

In this manner did the old gentleman and I pass the time, 
till the clock struck five, when Miss Noel came into the parlour 
again, and her father said he must retire, to take his evening 
nap, and would see me at supper ; for with him I must stay that 
night. " Harriet, make tea for the gentleman. I am your 
servant, sir," and he withdrew. To Harriet, then, my life, and 
my bliss, I turned ; and, over a pot of tea, was as happy, I am 
sure, as ever with his Statira sat the Conqueror of the World. 
I began to relate once more the story of a passion, that was to 
form one day, I hoped, my sole fehdty in this world ; and with 
vows and protestations affirmed that I loved from my soul. 
" Charming angel," I said, " the beauties of your mind have 
inspired me with a passion that must increase every time I behold 
the harmony of your face ; and by the powers divine, I swear to 
love you as long as Heaven shall permit me to breathe the vital 
air. Bid me then either live or die, and while I do hve, be assured 
that my Ufe will be devoted to you only." But in vain was all 
this warmth. Miss Noel sat as unmoved as Erycina on a monu- 
ment, and only answered, with a smile, " Since your days, sir, 
are in my disposal, I desire you will change to some other subject, 
and some article that is rational and useful ; otherwise I must 
leave the room." 

" To leave me," I replied, " would be insupportable ; and, 
therefore, at once I have done. If you please then, madam, 
we will consider the miracle at Babel, and enquire into the 
language of the world at that time. Allowing, as you have proved 
in our late conversation, that the language after the flood was 
quite another thing from that used in Paradise, and of conse- 
quence, that Moses did not write in that tongue which Adam and 
Eve conversed in ; nor is Hebrew of that primaevity which some 
great men affirm ; yet, if there was a confusion of tongues at 
Babel, and many languages were spoken in the earth in the days 
of Abraham, how did he and his sons converse so easily with the 
various nations they passed through, and had occasional con- 
nexions with ? For my part, I think with Hutchinson, that 
the divine interposition at Babel was for quite another end, to 
wit, to confound their confession, and cast out of their minds 
the name or object of it, that a man might not Usten to the 
hp or confession of his neighbour. They were made to lose 
their own hp, and to differ about the words of their atheistical 
confession." 
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"As to a confusion of confessions/* replied Miss Nobl, **it 
appears to me to be a notion vnthout any foundation to rest on. 
The argument of Hutchinson that the word * shepah/ tlxe name 
lor a lip, when used for the voice or speech, is never once in the 

t^Bible used in any other sense than for confession, is not good ; 

[because, though " shephah ' is often generally used for reUgious 

I discourse or confession, yet the phrases, * other Ups * and * other 
tongues,' are also used for ' other languages, utterances, pro- 
nunciations, dialects' St. Paul, i CorinthianSt ch. 14, v. 21, 22 \ 
apphcs shephah to language or dialect, in his quotation from the 

I prophet Isaiah, ch, 28, v. 1 1, 1 2. He says, in the law it is written, 

* With nun of ♦ other tongues and other hps will I speak unto 
this people, and yet for all that they will not hear me,* And 
the words of the prophet are, speaking of Christ promised ; ' with 

[stammering hps, and another tongue will he speak to this f>eopic/ 

lit is evident from this, that the Hebrew word shephah here 

f«ignifies tongues or languages, and not confessions or discourse. 

So the apostle applies it, and explains the prophet : and by 

* stammering hps,* Isaiah means the * uncouth pronunciations 
of barbarous dialects,' or languages of the nations, which must 
produce in strangers to them ridiculous hps or mouths ; and in 
this he refers undoubtedly to the stammering and strange sounds 
at the Babel confusion, when God, by a miracle and visible 
exhibition, distorted their organs of speech, and gave them a 
trembling, hesitation and precipitancy, as to vocal and other 
powers. In short, the miraculous gift of tongues would in some 

*" aeasure affect the saints, in respect of pronunciation, as the 
Miracle of Babel did the people of tliat place.! Nor is this the 

* The words mm Qf are aot in the Greek. 

t To Uiis ttammerfaof or uoooutb prottunci^tiaD of barbarous diaJects the prophet J 
' t, c(b«p. 36t V. 3, *• Ye are mm to come upon the iip of the tonj^ues '* : that is, y 
M a bjre-word even hx the heathen gabble, among the babbling oatioiu where je a 
toptivily. Holtoway, the author of LeUer attd Spirit^ says, the word barbarous, ii«q4 I 
laay laiiiguages, (with only their respective diflereat determiaatioos) lor pertons ol f ^ 
r foreign toiLipes, is a mooumeDt of the jsreal coafusioo a t Babel ; this word beuig a oorru|l 
[of the reduplicate Chaldee word B^dl by changing the I to eacb ptice into r. SofnA t 
i word in the other languages is derived from the Arabic fitfrfritr, ta " mormur like 1 
• Scaliger defines it, Pranundiatjo vitiosa et insuavia, literasque male eatpri 
tim balbonimque more : which was hitting upoo the truth as to part cd the c 
IT ol the cQofuston. Indeed BUtm and Bdma, in Latin* Are both derived in tike 1 
I BM and BalbeJ. The Welsh have pt«!»erved a noble word for this barbarism of og 
niage in their compounded term Bmdmraidd ; nHtilch is a plain oompound of the H4 
U, and Dabm^ without any oihAf deHectioo from the odgimd Hebrew, thaa that of c 
_e fr in the latter member of the word Dabur into the Welsh 10. a Iisttec of the same < 
lloreover, frooi their said B«Umraidd, and Dor, we again derive our BaUtrim^k : 
—Jicreforc signifies strictly, a heap ol ooolused or barbarous words, like those of f ^ 
fftf duke t*. i>rt;»n.«!K' getidered at BabeL See UiUr ami Spitit. ch, j 1 , It it very n 
-m says be had been long of Hutchinsoo'i mind, as to a ( 
u>n«:iics ; but oti weij^mg the matter. Is now of anothei 
lV' ifufdimsnn tut inlallibk, but out for ooce, and as Dr. Sharp 1 

' [iitchinson tn other points of his iicw hviK>t>i« 

Tongw and CKaraOtf against Hollowly His 
And his Thr«* Disatwus on CJufrubtm. The 
HutdUtutootans Uy the stress of ibcir hvpctJie&U on the Biblical H^irew, bdag the language 
oi AAum in Pariulise ; and if this be taken &om them, they are left ki a poor way indetd* 
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only place in Scripture where shephah, lip, signifies language, 
pronanciatioiis, and dialects ; and where there is reference to 
the coniusion of tongues at Babel, Isaiah, speaking of the privileges 
of the godly, says, ' Thou shalt not see a fierce people, of a deeper 
speech than thou canst perceive, (of a deeper Up than thou canst 
hear, Heb.) of a stammering or ridiculous tongue, that thou canst 
not understand. This is enough in answer to Hutchinson and 
his fautors, in respect of what they say on the confusion at Babel. 
This proves that the word shephah, Up signifies language, utterance, 
dialect, as weU as confession or discourse ; and therefore, Moses, 
in his account of the Miracle at Babel, might have mean'd a 
confusion of languages. That he did mean tlus, is plain, not only 
from a tradition gone out into all the earth, which is a matter of 
greater regard than Hutchinson's fancy ; but because the sacred 
oracles allude to this event. Beside St. Paul aforementioned, 
the royal prophet in Psalm Iv. ver. 9, refers to the means of the 
division of tongues, and denounces a curse in terms taken from 
that inflicted at Babel. ' Swallow up, O Lord, and divide their 
tongues.' This seems to describe the manner of that confusion ; 
that the substance of the one language was sunk or swaUowcd 
up in the vast chaos of universal babble ; and that out of that 
jargon it was again, by another act, divided or broken into many 
particular dissonant dialects, or tongues." 

" All this," I said, " is very just, and gives me delight and 
satisfaction. I am now convinced, not only that Hebrew was 
not the language of Paradise, or that Adam did not speak the 
tongue the old world used immediately before the confusion at 
Bs£el ; but likewise, that the division there, was a division and 
confusion of the one language then spoken ; and not a confusion 
of confessions, as Hutchinson affirms. Inform me, however, if 
you please, what you mean by that tradition you mentioned which 
declared the Miracle of Babel to be a confusion of languages." 

" The Jews' tradition," rephed Miss Noel, " is preserved in 
their Tar gum, and tells us, that the whole earth, after the flood, 
was of one speech, or sort of words, and when at their first remove 
from Ararat, they came to Shinar, they consulted to build them 
a city, and a tower for a house of adoration, whose head might 
reach to, or be towards, the heavens, and to place an image 
of the host of heaven for an object of worship on the toj) of it ; 
and to put a sword in his hand, that he might make war for them 
against the divine armies, to prevent their dispersion over the 
whole earth. Whereupon the word of tlie Lord was revealed 
from Heaven, to execute vengeance upon them, and the Lord 
corrupted their tongue, broke their speech into seventy languages, 
and scattered them over the face of the whole earth. No one 
knew what his fellow said ; and they slew one another, and ceased 
from building the city. Therefore he caUed the name of it 
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Babel ; because there the Lord mingled together the tongues of j 
all the inhabitants of the other. This you read in the Targumt 
that was written before the days of Je^us Christ, as the Jewsl 
a^rm ; or, if not so early, yet it is a very antient book, and thcT 
doctor who composed it must certainly know the meaning of the 
word ihephah better than Hutchinson. It appears, upon the 
whole, that the argument of this famous modem is without ] 
foundation/' 

•* It is, indeed/' I answered, " but then I am not able to con€ei%^ ] 
how Abraham and his sons conversed with so many nations, or 
how the Hebrew that Moses wrote in was preser\-ed. lUumLnatc , 
me in these things, illustrious Harrieti, and from your line under- 
standing, let me have the honour and happiness of receiving | 
true Hebrew lessons. Proceed, I beseech you, and stop not 
tiU you have expounded to my understanding the true nature 
of Cherubim ? What do you think of Hutchinson's Rub and 
Hubbin, and of his notions of Ezekiers cherubic form/' 

** To talk of Cherubim and Eloliim/* resumed Miss Noel, 
" and say all that ought to be said, to speak to any purpose ; 
of the three heads and four visages, the bull, the man, tlie hon, 
and tiie eagle, mentioned in the prophet, requires more know- 
ledge in Hebrew learning than I pretend to be mistress of, and 
must take up more time than there is now to spare. I may i 
hereafter, however, if you should chance to come again to our 
house, let you know my fancies upon these grand subjects, and 
why I cannot accord with Hutchinson and my father, in their 
notion of the Cherubim's signifying tlie unity of the essence, 
the distinction of the persons, and man's being taken into the j 
essence by his personal union with the second person, whose] 
constant emblem was the lion. This, I confess, appears to my 
plain understanding very miserable stufi. I can sec no text 
either in the Old Testament, or in the New, for a plurality of beings, 
co-ordinate and independent. The sacred pages declare there is 
one original perfect mind. * The Lord shall be king over all the 
earth. In that day there shall be one Lord, and his name \ 
One/ says the prophet Zachariah, speaking of the prodigious] 
revolution in the Gentile world, whence in process of time, by [ 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, the worship of one true God shall 
prevail all over the earth, as universally as Polytheism had doae 
before. This I dare not observe to my father, as he is an admirer 
of Hutchinson, and will not bear any contradiction ; but my 
private judgment is, that Hutchinson on the Cherubim and i 
Elohim or Eloim, is a mad commentator, as I may show yo«, 
if we ever happen to meet again. 

** At present, all I can do more on the Hebrew subject, is to | 
observe that, in respect of the preservation of the Hebrew tongue, 
I imagine the one prevailing lajiguage before the Miracle of Babel] 
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which one language was afterwards called Hebrew, though 
divided and swallowed as it were at the tower, was kept without 
change in the line of Shem, and continued their tongue. This 
cannot be disputed, I believe. I likewise imagine, it must be 
allowed that this Hebrew continued the vernacular tongue of 
the old Canaanites. It is otherwise unaccountable how the 
Hebrew was found to be the language of the Canaanites, when the 
feunily of Abraham came among them again, after an absence 
of more than two hundred years. If they had had another 
tongue at the confusion, was it possible for Abraham, during 
his temporary sojournments among them, and in the necessities 
of his peregrination, to persuade so many tribes to quit their 
dialect, and learn his language ; or, if his influence had been so 
amazing, can it be supposed, they would not return again to their 
old language, after he had left them, and his family was away 
from them more than two hundred years ? No, sir ; we cannot 
justly suppose such a thing. The language of the old Canaanites 
could not be a different one from the Hebrew. If you will look 
into Bochart,* you will find this was his opinion. That great 
man says, the ante-Babel language escaped the confusion two 
ways, viz. , by the Canaanites, through God's providence preserving 
it in their colonies for the future use of the Hebrews, who were to 
possess the land ; and by the patriarch Hcber, as a sacred 
depositum for the use of his posterity, and of Abraham in par- 
ticular. 

** This being the case: the Phoenician or Canaanitish tongue, 
being the same language that the line of Heber spoke, with this 
only difference, that by the latter it was retained in greater 
purity, being in the mouths of a few, and transmitted by instruc- 
tion ; it follows, that Abraham and his sons could talk with all 
these tribes and communities ; and as to the other nations he 
had communication with, he might easily converse with them, 
as he was a Syrian by birth, and to be sure could talk the Ara- 
mitish dialect as well as Laban his brother. The Aramitish 
was the customary language of the line of Shem. It was their 
vulgar tongue. The language of the old world, that was spoken 
immediately before the confusion, was called Hebrew from 
Heber, which they reserved for sacred uses." 

t The great Samuel Bochart, bom at Rouen, in 1599, was the minister of the reformed 
church in the town of Caen, in Normandy. His principal works are his PkaUg and Canaan ; 
works that show an amazing erudition, aund ought to be well read by every gentleman ; you 
should likewise have his HieroMoieon, or History of Animals mentioned in the Sacred Books. 
It is a good supplement to his Stritimre Geography. His sermons and dissertations are also 
very valuable. Bochart died suddenly in the Academy at Caen, on Monday, i6th May, 
X667, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. Brieux wrote the following fine epitaph on biiii : — 
Sdlicet haec ciiique est data sors aoauissima, talis 

Ut sit mors, qualis vita peracta tuit. 
Musarum in gremio teneris qui vixit ab annis. 
Musarum in gremio debuit ille mori. 
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Here Miss Noel ended, and my amazement was so great, and 
my passion had risen so high for such uncommon female intelli- 
gence, that I could not help snatching this beauty to my arms, 
and without thinking of what I did, impressed on her bahny Ups 
half a dozen kisses. This was wrong, and gave very great offence, 
but she was too good to be implacable, and on my begging her 
pardon, and protesting it was not a wilful rudeness, but the 
magic of her glorious eyes, and the bright powers of her mind, 
that had transported me beside myself, she was reconciled, and 
asked me, if I would play a game at cards ? ** With delight," 
I replied, and immediately a pack was brought in. We sat down 
to cribbage, and had played a few games, when by accident Miss 
Noel saw the head of my german flute, which I always brought 
out with me in my walks, and carried in a long pocket within-side 
my coat. *' You play, sir, I suppose, on that instrument," this 
lady said, " and as of all sorts of music this pleases me most, I 
request you will oblige me with anything you please." " In a 
moment, I answered, and taking from my pocket book the 
following hnes, I reached them to her, and told her I had the day 
before set them to one of LuUy's airs, and instantly began to 
breathe the softest harmony I could make — 



Almighty love*s resistless rage. 
No force can quell, no art assuage : 
While wit and beauty both conspire, 
To kindle in my breast the fire : 
The matchless shape, the charming grace, 
The easy air, and blooming face. 
Each charm that does in Flavia shine. 
To keep my captive heart combine. 

I feel, I feel the raging fire ! 
And my soul bums with fierce desire I 
Thy freedom. Reason, I disown. 
And beauty's pleasing chains put on ; 
No art can set the captive free. 
Who scorns his oflfer*a liberty ; 
Nor is confinement any pain,' 
To him who hugs his pleasing chain* 

Bright Venus ! Oftepring of the sea 1 
Thy sovereign dictates I obey ; 
Submissive own thy mighty reiffo. 
And feel thy power in every vein : 
I feel thy influence all-confest, 
I feel thee triumph in my breast I 
Tis there is fix*d thy sacred court, 
Tis there thy Cupids gaily sport 

Come, my Boy, the altar place. 
Add the blooming gariand*s grace ; 
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Gently poor the sacred wine. 

Hear me, Venus ! Power divine ! 

Grant the only boon I crave. 

Hear me, Venus I Hear thy slave I 

Bless my food sonl with beauty's charms. 

And give me Flavia to my arms.* 

Just as I was finishing this piece of music, old Mr. Noel came 
into the parlour, in his wonted good humour, and seemed very 
greatly pleased with me and my instrument. He told me, I 
was the young man he wanted to be acquainted with, and that 
if it was no detriment to me, I should not leave him this month 
to come. " Come sir," continued this fine old gentleman, " let 
me hear another piece of your music — vocal or instrumental as 
you will, for I suppose you sing as well as you play." " Both 
yon shall have. Sir," I replied, " to the best of my abiUties, and 
by way of change, I will give you first a song, called 

TBS SOLITUDE. 

Vk lofty mountains, whose eternal snows 
Like Atlas seem to prop the distant skies ; 

While shelter*d by your high and ample brows 
All nature's beauties feast my ravish*d eyes : 

And far beneath me o*er the distant plain 

The thunders break, and rattling tempests reign. 

* As this %oag is a abort imitatkia of the nineteenth Oib of the first book of Horace, it b 
worth your while. Reader, to see how the Rev. P. Frauds has done the whole. I will here 
set down a few lines : 

" Urit me GlyoersB nitor 

Splmdentis pario marmore porhis: 
Urit grata pcotervitas, 

Et vultus nimitim lubricus aspici." 
Which tines are imitated in the first verse of the above song, and a part of the second ; and 
the ingeakMU Bir. Francis renders them hi the f<rflowing manner — 
'* Again for Glycera I bum. 
And all my long forgotten flames rettim. 
As Parian marble Dure and bright. 

The shhiing maia my bosom warms ; 
Her face too daialing lor the sight. 
Her sweet coqueting — how it charms 1 " 
The foUowittg: 

" In me tota mens Venus 
Cyprum deseruit — " 
of which the third verse of the song is an imitation, Mr. Francis translates thus : 
" Whole Venus rushing through my veins. 
No longer in her favourite Cjrprus reigns." 

And the lioes: 

" Hie vivum mihi oespitem, hie 
Verbenas, pueri, ponite thuraque 
Bimi cum patera meri : 
Mactata veniet bsnior hostia : " 
Which ate imiUted in the fourth verse of the song. Mr. Francis translates as follows, 
" Here let the Uving altar rise, 

Adom'd with every herb and flower; 
Here flame the incense to the skies, 

And purest wines libation pour ; 
Due honours to the Goddess paid, 
Soft sinks to willing tove the yielding makL" 
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Rere« wbrn Aurora with her che«rftil beam 
And rosy blushes inArks approaching d<%y ; 

Oft do I walk alon^ the purlini; strea n. 

And see the bleating Aooks around me stray : 

The woods, the rocks, each charm that strikes my sight. 

Fills my whole breast with umocent ddight 

Here gaily dancing on the flow*ry ground 
The cheerful shepherds join their flute and voice ; 

While thro* the groves the woodland songs resound* 
And fill th* untroiibted mind with peaceful joys. 

Music and love inspire the vocal plain. 

Alone the turtle tunes her plaintive strain. 

Here the green turf invites my wearied head 
On nature's lap to undisturbed repo^ ; 

Here gently laid to rest, each care is fled ; 
Peace and content my happy eye-lids close. 

Ye golden flattering dreams of state adieu ! 

As bright my slimibers are, more soft than you. 



Here &ee from all the tejnpests of the great. 

Craft and ambition can deceive no more I 
Beneath these shades I find a blest retreat. 

From Envy's rage securer and Fortune^s power : 
Here call the actions of past ages o'er. 
Or truth's immortal source alone explore. 

Here far from all the busy world's alarms, 
1 prove in peace the Muse's sacred leisure : 

No cares within* no distant sound of arms. 
Break ray repose, or interrupt my pleasure. 

Fortune and Fame t Deceitful forms ! Adieu I 

The world's a trifle far beneath my view. 

This song delighted the old gentJeman exceedingly. He told 
me, he was charmed with it, not only for the fine music I made of 
it, but the morality of it, and liked me so much, that I was most 
heartily welcome to make his sohtary retreat my home, as often 
and as long as I pleased. And indeed I did so, and continued to 
behave in such a manner, that in two months time, I gained so 
entirely his aflFections, and so totally the heart of his admirable 
daughter, that I might have her in wedlock when I pleased, after 
the expiration of that current year, which was the young lady's 
request, and be secured of his estate at his death ; beside a large 
fortune to be immediately paid down ; and this, though my father 
should refuse to settle anything on me, or Miss Noel, my wife. 
This was generous and charming as my heart could desire. I 
thought myself the happiest of men. Ever^' week I went to 
Eden Park, one time or other, to see my dear Miss Noel, and 
pay my respects to her worthy father. We were while I stay 
a most happly family, and enjoyed such satisfactions as few 
believe have experienced in this tempestuous hemisphere. 
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Noel was passionatdy fond of his daughter, and be could not 
regard me more if I had been his own son, I loved my Harriet 
with a fondness beyond description, and that glorioos giri had 
all the esteem I coold wish she had for me. Onr mutual feticity 
could rise no higher till we gave our hands, as we had already 
phghted our hearts. 

This world is a series of visionary scenes, and contains so little 
soHd, lasting felicity, as I have found it, that I cannot call life 
more than a deception ; and, as Swift says it, " He is the happiest 
man, who is best deceived." When I thought myself within a 
fortnight of being married to Miss Noel, and thereby made as 
completely happy in every respect as it was possible fcx- a mortal 
man to be, the small pox stepped in, and in seven days time, 
reduced the finest human frune in the universe to the most 
hideous and offensive block. The most amiable of human 
creatures mortified all over, and became a spectacle the most 
hideous and appalling. This broke her father's heart in a month's 
time, and the paradise I had in view, sunk into everlasting night. 

My heart, upon this sad accident, bled and mourned to an 
extreme degree. All the tender passions were up in my soul, 
and with great difficulty could I keep my ruffled spirits in toler- 
able decorum. I lost what I valued more than my life ; more 
than repeated millions of worlds, if it had been possible to get 
them in exchange. This engaged, beloved partner, was an honour 
to her sex, and an ornament to human kind. She was one of 
the wisest and most agreeable of women ; and her life quite 
glorious for piety to God, compassion to the necessitous and 
miserable, benevolence and good wiU to all, with every other 
grace and virtue. These shone with a bright lustre in her whole 
deportment, and rendered her beloved, and the delight of all 
that knew her. Sense and genius were in her united, and by 
study, reflection, and apphcation, she improved the talents, in 
the happiest manner. She had acquired a superiority in thinking, 
speaking, writing, and acting ; and in manners, her behaviour, 
her language, her design and her understanding was inexpressibly 
charming. Miss Noel died in the 24th year of her age, the 29th 
of December, in the year 1724. 

This dismal occurrence preyed powerfully on my spirits for 
9omt time, and for near two months, I scarcely spoke a word to 
any one. I was silent, but not sullen. As my tears and lamenta- 
tions could not save her, so I knew they could not fetch her back. 
Death and the grave have neither eyes nor ears. The thing to 
be done upon so melancholy an occasion, is to adore the Lord of 
infinite wisdom, as he has a right to strike our comforts dead ; 
and so improve the awful event, by labouring to render our whole 
temper and deportment Christian and divine, that we may be 
able to Uve, while we do Uve, superior to the strokes of fortune 
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and the calamities of human hfe ; and when God bids us die, in 
whatever manner, and at whatever time it may be, have nothing 
to do but to die, and so to enter into our master's joy; This is 
wisdom. This good we may extract from such doleful things. 
This was the effect my dear Miss Noel's death had on me, and 
when I saw myself deprived of so invaluable a thing in this world, 
I determined to double my diligence in so acting my part in it, 
that whenever I was to pass through the last extremity of nature, 
I might be dismissed with a blessing to another world, and by 
virtue of the sublime excellencies of our holy rehgion, proceed to 
the abodes of immortahty and immutable felicity. 

I wish I could persuade you, reader, to resolve in the same 
manner. If you are young, and have not yet experienced life, 
believe me, all is vanity, disappointment, weariness, and dis- 
satisfaction, and in the midst of troubles and uncertainties^ we 
are hastening to an unknown world, from whence we shall never 
again return. Whether our dissolution be near, we know not 
but this is certain, that Death, that universal conqueror, is 
making after us apace, to seise us as his captives ; and therefore, 
though a man live many years, and rejoice in them all, which is 
the case of very few, yet let him remember the days of darkn^s. 

And when death does come, our lot may be the most racking 
pains and distempers, to fasten us down to our sick-beds, till 
we resign our spirits to some strange region, our breath to the 
common air, and our bodies to the dust from whence they were 
taken. Dismal situation ( If in the days of our health, we did 
Dot make our happiness and moral worth correspond, did not labour, 
in the time of our strength, to escape from wrong opinion and 
bad habit, and to render our minds sincere and incorrupt ; if 
we did not worship and love the supreme mind, and adore his 
divine administration, and all the secrets of his providence. If 
this was not our case, before corruption begins to lay hold of us, 
deplorable must we be, when torments come upon us, and we 
have only hopeless wishes that we had been wiser, as we descend 
in agonies to our sohtary retreat : to proceed from thence to 
judgment. Language cannot paint the horrors of such a condi- 
tion* The anguish of mind, and the torture of body, are a scene 
of misery beyond description. 

Or, if without torment, we lie down in silence, and sink into 
the land of forgetfulness, yet, since the Lord Jesus is to raise us 
from the regions of darkness, and bring us to the sessions of 
righteousness, where all our actions are to be strictly tried and 
examined, and every one shall be judged according to the deeds 
done in the body, whether they have been good or evil ; what 
can screen us from the wrath of that mighty power, which is 
to break off the strong fetters of death, and to throw open the 
iron gates of the grave, if injustice^ cruelty^ and oppression, have 
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been our practice in this world ; or if, in the neglect of the dis- 
tressed and hungry, we have given up ourselves to chambering 
and wantonness, to gluttony and voluptuousness ? It is virtue 
and obedience, acts of goodness and mercy, that only can deUver 
us. If we worship in spirit and in truth the most' glorious of 
immortal beings, that God who is omnipotent in viosdom and 
action, and perform all the offices of love and friendship to every 
man, then will our Lord pronounce us the blessed of his Father. 
If we do evil, we shall come forth into the resurrection of dam- 
nation. This merits your attention, reader, and I hope you wiU 
immediately begin to ponder, what it is to have a place assigned 
in inconceivable happiness or misery for ever. 

Having thus lost Miss Noel, and my good old friend, her 
worthy father, I left the university, and went down to the country, 
after five years and three months absence, to see how things were 
posited at home, and pay my respects to my father ; but I found 
them very littie to my liking, and in a short time, returned to 
Dublin again. He had lately married in his old age a young 
wife, who was one of the most artful, false, and insolent of women, 
and to gratify her to the utmost of his power, had not only 
brought her nephew into his house, but was ridiculously fond of 
him, and lavishly gratified all his desires. Whatever this little 
brute, the son of a drunken beggar, who had been a journeyman 
glover, was pleased, in wantonness, to call for, and that his years, 
then sixteen, could require, my father's fortune in an instant 
produced ; while scarcely one of my rational demands could be 
answered. Money, clothes, servants, horses, dogs, and all things 
he could fancy, were given in abundance ; and to please the basest 
of women, and the most cruel step-mother that ever the devil 
inspired to make the son of another woman miserable, I was 
denied almost everything. The liberal allowance I had at the 
university was taken from me. Even a horse to ride out to the 
neighbouring gentlemen, was refused me, though my father had 
three stables of extraordinary cattle ; and till I purchased one, 
was forced to walk it, wherever I had a mind to visit. What is 
still more incredible, if anything of severity can be so, when a 
mother-in-law is sovereign, I was not allowed to keep my horse 
even at grass on the land, though five hundred acres of freehold 
estate surrounded the mansion, but obhged to graze it at a 
neighbouring farmer's. Nor was this all the hard treatment I 
received. I was ordered by my father to become the young 
man's preceptor ; to spend my precious time in teaching this 
youngster, and in labouring to make the httle despicable dunce 
a scholar. All this was more than I could bear. My hfe became 
insupportable, and I resolved to range even the wilds of Africa, 
if nothing better offered, rather than Uve a miserable slave under 
the cruel tymtmy of those unrelenting oppressors. 
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My father, however, by the way, was as fine a gentleman as 

ever lived, a man of extraordinary understanding, and a scholar ; 
likewise remarkably just and good to all the world, except myself, 
after I left the university : and to do him all the justice in my 
power ^ and vindicate him so far as 1 am able, I must not conceal, 
that great as the ascendancy was, which my mothcr-in*law had 
over him, and as much as he was henpecked by that low-bred 
woman, who had been his servant maid, yet it was not to her 
only that my sufferings were owing* Kehgion had a hand in 
my misery. False rehgion was the spring of that paternal 
resentment I sufiered under. 

It was my father's being wont to have prayers read every 
night and morning in his family, and the office was the Utany of 
the common prayer-book. This work, on my coming home, 
was transferred from my sister to me, and for about one week I 
performed to the old gentleman's satisfaction, as my voice was 
good, and my reading distinct and clear ; but this office was far 
from being grateful to me, as I was become a strict Unitarian, 
by the lessons I had received from my private tutor in college, 
and my own examinations of the vulgar faith. It went against 
my conscience to use the tritheistic form of prayer, and became 
at last so uneasy to me, that I altered the prayers the first Sunday 
morning, and made them more agreeable to Scripture as I con- 
ceived. My father at this was very liighly enraged, and his 
passion arose to so great a height, upon my defending my con- 
fer, ion, and refusing to read the estabhshed form, that he called 
me the most impious and execrable of wretches, and with violence 
drove me from his presence. Soon after, however, he sent me 
Lord Nottingham's Letter to Mr. Wkistmi, and desired I would 
come over to him when T had carefully read it over, I did so, 
and he asked roe what I thought of the book, I answered, that 
I thought it a weak piece, and if he would hear me with patience, 
in relation to that in particular, and to the case in general, perhaps 
he might think my religion a httle better tlian at present he 
supposed it to be. "I will hear you/* he said, '* proceed." I 
then immediately began, and for a full hour repeated an apology 
I had prepared.* He did not interrupt me once, and when I 
had done, all he replied was, *' I see you are to be placed among 
the incurables. Begone/' he said, with stem disdain ; and I 

* The raider will tad ih\M apology io Ibe AppmUm to tiiii life, [tee aoU, p. 41. aolt]. 
By tcriptuie and Drgutnent, without any r^gard to the oottocis at the tttbetn, I Ihcra enouvoar 
to provp, that God Mit hi\Xh*T, (he beginning aod c«uM of &I1 thl&gs» is Odo Being, toi^li lift 
«ucb a luunner, tfaait bit. infixuty it stu in&Bily oJ hUnetf ti w«U u inuneitfity ; «od mutt hi 
not odIv without Limitji, but Also without divttsity. defect or iDterrupliOD : and ol txmm 
aucfice hlA Uuity to true aod real, tb«t it wiU »djnit or no divemty ordisticetioa of pervooi :«- 
tJial fti to the Lord Jesufr Chri«t, h« was tfa« »avaiit dbm«a U tbJ* tremeodoQ* God, Up 
aunkkid ; but his holy soul so lar in perfectkao above Adam or any of his poctmty, a 
ttticd so much a greater share of the indwelling of the divine life and OAture thaii aii|r 
ctMture, thai be loight, ooi&pared to m, witb a juit ftgun «l spowsh^ be called God. 
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resolved to obey. Indeed it was impossible for me to stay, for 
my father took no farther notice of me, and my mother-in- 
law and the boy, did all they could invent to render my life 
miserable. 

On the first day of May, 1725 ; early in the morning, as the 
dock struck one, I mounted my excellent mare, and with my 
boy O'FiM, began to journey as I had projected, on seeing how 
thmgs went. I did not communicate my design to a sotd, nor 
took my leave of any one, but in the true spirit of adventure, 
abandoned my father's dwelling, and set out to try what fortune 
would produce in my favour. I had the world before me, and 
Providence my guide. As to my substance it consisted of a 
purse of gold, that contained fifty Spanish pistoles, and half a 
score motdores ; and I had one bank note for five hundred pounds, 
which my dear Bliss Noel left me by her will, the morning she 
sickened ; it was all she had of her own to leave to any one. With 
this I set forward, and in five days time arrived from the Western 
extremity of Ireland at a village called Ring's-end, that lies on 
the Bay of Dublin. Three days I rested there, and at the Con- 
niving House,* and then got my horses on board a ship that was 
ready to sail, and bound for the land I was bom in, I mean Old 
England. 

The wind, in the afternoon, seemed good and fair, and we were 
in hopes of getting to Chester the next day ; but at midnight a 
tempest arose, which held in all the horrors of hurricane, thunder 
and tightning, for two nights and a day, and left us no hope of 
escape. It was a dreadful scene indeed, and looked as if the last 
fatal assault was making on the globe. As we had many pas- 
sengers, their cries were terrific, and affected me more than the 
flashing fires and the winds. For my part, I was well reconciled 
to the great change, but I confess that nature shrunk at the 
frightful manner of my going off, which on the second night, I 
expected every moment. At last, however, we got into White- 
haven. It pleased the great King of all the earth to bid the 
storm Have done. 

Four remarkable things I noticed while the tempest lasted. 
One was that the Dean of Derry, Dr. Whaley, whom we had on 
board, who had nineteen hundred a year from the church, for 



* Tlie CoonJviDf'House, as the gentlemen of Trinity call'd it in my time, and long after 
was a Uttk pobHcboufle, kept by Tack M'Lean, about a auarter of a mile beyond Rings-end, 
on the top of CHe beach, within a few yards of the sea. Here we used to have the finest fish 
at aH tiniet, and hi the season, green peas and all the most excellent vegetables. The alo 
boe was always extraordinary, and every thing the best ; which, with its delightful situation 
rendered it a daaonminf (4aoe of a summer's evening. Many a happy evening have I passed 
in this pretty thatched bouse with the famous Lajuixv Grogan , who played on the bag-pipes 
e x tr e me l y weU ; dear Jack Lattik, matchless on the fiddle, and the most agreeable of com- 
p>Tii*mT« ; that ever charming young fellow. Jack Wall, the son of cotmsellor Maurice Wall 
the most worthy, the most mgenkyus, the most engaging of men ; and many other delichtful 
feIkms.«ko went in the days of their youth to the shades of eternity. When I think of them 
and Cbck evning toog* " We will go to Johnny M'Lean's to try if his ale be good or not 
etc** and that yean and infirmities begin to oppress me— What is life 1 
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teaching the people to be Christiaiis, was vastly more alraid than 
one young lady of the company, who appeared quite serene. 
The Dean, though a fine orator at land, was ridiculous in his 
fears at sea. He screamed as loud as any of the people : but this 
young lady behaved, Uke an angel in a storm. She was calm and 
resigned, and sat with the mate and me during the second night 
discoursing of the divine power^ and the laws of nature in such 
uproars. By the way, neither mate, nor master, nor hand could 
keep the deck. The ship was left to the mercy of the winds and 
waves. 

The second remarkable thing was that as this young lady went 
naked into bed in her cabin, the first night before the tempest 
began to stir, it was not many hours till a sea struck us upon the 
quarter, and drove in one of our quarter, and one of our stem 
dead lights, where we shipped great quantities of water, that put 
us under great apprehensions of foundering, and filled so suddenly 
the close wooden bed in which Miss Melmoth lay, that had I not 
chanced to be leaning against the partition, and snatched her out, 
the moment I felt raysdf all over wet, and half covered with the 
breaking sea, she must inevitably have perished. I ran up on 
deck with her in my arms, and laid her almost senseless and naked 
there, and as there was no staying many minutes in that place, 
I threw my great coat over her, and then brought her down to my 
own berth, which I gave her, and got her dry clothes from hci 
trunk, and made her drink a large glass of brandy, which saved 
her hfc. She got no cold, which 1 thought very strange, but was 
hurt a little in the remove. When all was over she protested 
she would never go naked into bed, on board ship, again* 

The third particular was, that there were some ofi&cers on 
board, most monstrously wicked men, and when we were given 
over by the captain, and no hope he thought of being saved, 
these warriors lamented like young children, and were Ae most 
dismal disturbing howlers on board : yet, w*hen we got on land, 
they had done with O Lord, O Lord, and began again their 
obscene talk, and to damn themselves at every word to the centre 
of heU. 

The fourth thing was this. There was on board with us a 
young gentleman of my acquaintance, one Pierce Gavan, who 
had been a fellow-commoner in my time of Trinity, Dublin, The 
first day of the storm, he was carried over-board by a rolling sea, 
and fairly lodged in the ocean, at above twenty yards distance 
from the ship ; but the next tumbhng billow brought him back 
again. He was ladd on the deck without any hurt. On the 
contrary, one Charles Henley, a young merchant, was beat 
over, and we never saw him more. 

Henley was not only a man of sense and prudence, who had 
an honest mind, and a cultivated understanding, but by search 
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and enquiries into the doctrines, institutions and motives of 
revealed religion, had the highest regard for the truths of genuine 
Christianity, and chose the best means in his power to make 
himself acceptable to God. 

Gavan, on the contrary, had no sense of rehgion, nor did he 
ever think of the power and goodness of God. He was a most 
profane swearer, drank excessively, and had the heart to debauch 
every pretty woman he saw, if it had been possible for him to do 
so much mischief. Yet this man, who never reformed that I 
heard, and whose impieties have even shocked young fellows 
who were no saints, was astonishingly preserved ; and Henley, 
who had the most just natural notions, and listened to Revelation, 
perished miserably 1 How shall we account for such things ? 
By saying, that the world that now is, and the world that is to 
come, are in the hands of God, and every transaction in them is 
quite right, though the reason of the procedure may be beyond 
our view. We cannot judge certainly of the ends and purposes 
of Providence, and therefore to pass judgment on the ways of 
God, is not only impious, but ridiculous to the last degree. This 
we know for certain, that whenever, or however, a good man falls, 
he falls into the hand of God, and since we must all die, the differ- 
ence as to time and manner, signifies very little, when there is 
an infinite wisdom to distinguish every case, and an infinite 
goodness to compensate aU our miseries. This is enough for a 
Christian. Happy is the man, and for ever safe, let what will 
happen, who acts a rational part, and has the fear and love of 
God in his thoughts. With pleasure he looks into all the scenes 
of futurity. When storms and earthquakes threaten calamity, 
distress, and death, he maintains an inward peace. 

May loth. — When we had obtained the wished for shore, the 
passengers all divided. The Dean and his lady, and some other 
ladies, went one way, to an inn recommended to them by a 
gentleman on board ; the warriors and Gavan marched to another 
house ; and the young lady, whose life was by me preserved, and I, 
went to the Talbot, which the mate informed me had the best 
things and lodgings, though the smallest inn of the town. This 
mate, one Whitwell, deserves to be particularly mentioned, 
as he was remarkable for polite breeding, good sense, and a 
considerable share of learning, though a sailor ; as remarkable 
this way, as the captain of the ship was the other, that is for being 
the roughest and most brutal old tar that ever commanded a 
vessel. 

Whitwell the mate, about thirty-six years of age at this time, 
told me, he was the son of a man who once had a great fortune, 
and gave him a university education, but left an estate so encum- 
bered with debts, and ruined with mortgages, that its income 
was almost nothing, and therefore the son sold the remains of it 
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and went to sea with an East India captain, in tlie twenty *secoiid 
year of his age, and was so fortunate abroad, that he not only 
acquired riches, in the four years tiroe that he trafficked about, 
between Batavia and the Gulph of Persia, but married a young 
Indian lady, the daughter of a Rajah^ or petty Prince in the Mogul 
Empire ; who was rich, wise and beautiful, and made liis hfe so 
very happy, for the three years she hved, that his state was a 
Paradise, and he seemed a httle sovereign. But this fleeting 
scene was soon over, and on his return to England uith all his 
wealth, their ship was taken by the pirates of Madagascar, who 
robbed him of all he had, and made him a miserable slave for 
more than two years, when he escaped from them to the tawny 
generation of Arabs, who hved on the mountains, the other side 
of this African island, who used him with great humanity ; their 
chief being very fond of him, and entertaining him in his mud- 
wall palace : he married there a pretty little ycUow creature, 
niece to the poor ruler, and for twelve months was very far from 
being miserable with this partner, as they had a handsome 
cottage and some cattle, and this wife was good-humour itself, 
very sensible, and a religious woman ; her religion being half 
Mahoraetanism and half Judaism, But she died at the year's 
end, and her uncle the chief, not hving a month after her, Whit- 
well came down from the mountains to the next sea coast under 
the conduct of one of the Arabians, his friend, and meeting with 
a European ship there, got at last to London. A little money he 
had left behind him in England, by way of reserve, in case of 
accidents, if he should ever return to his own country, he regained, 
and with this dressed himself, got into business, and came at 
last to be mate of the ship called the Skinner and Jenkins. His 
destiny, he added, was untoward, but as he had thought, and 
read, and seen enough in his wide travels, to be convinced, the 
world, and every being, and every atom of it were directed and 
governed by unerring msdom, he derived hopes and comforts 
from a due acknowledgment of God, There are more born to 
misery than to happiness, in this life ; but all may die to be for 
ever glorious and blessed, if they please. This conclusion was 
just and beautiful, and a life and sentiments so uncommon I 
thought deserved a memorial. 

Miss Melmoth and I continued at the Talbot for three weeks, 
and during that time, breakfasted, dined, and supped togetlier. 
Except the hours of sleep we were rarely from each other. We 
walked out together every day, for hours conversed, sometimes 
went to cards, and often she sung, delightfully sung, while on 
ay flute I played. With the greatest civdity, and the most exact 
manners, we were as intimate as if we had been acquainted 
for ages, and we found a satisfaction in each other's company, 
as great as lovers generally experience ; yet iK>t so much a& cme 
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syUabie oi the passion was mentioned : not the least hint of love 
on either side was given, while we stayed at Whitehaven : and 
I believe neither of us had a thought of it. It was a friendship 
the most pure and exalted, that commenced at my saving her 
bfe, in the manner I have related, and by some strange kind of 
magic, our notions and inclinations, tempers and sentiments, had 
acquired such a sameness in a few days, that we seemed as two 
spiritual sodas, or duplicates of each other's mind. Body was 
quite out of the case, though this lady had an extravagance of 
beauty. My sole dehght was that fine percipient, which shed a 
lustre on her outward charms. How long this state would have 
lasted, had we continued more time togeUier, and had the image 
of the late Miss Noel been more effaced, or worn out of the sensory 
of my head, I cannot say ; but while it did last, there could be 
oothmg more strange. To see two young people of different 
sexes, in the highest spirits and most confirmed health Uve 
together^ for twenty-one days, perfectly pleased with each other, 
entirely at their own disposal, and as to fortune, having abun- 
dantly enough between them both for a comfortable hfe ; ^d yet 
never utter one word, nor give a look, that could be construed 
a declaration of the passion, or a tendency towards a more 
intimate union ; to complete that connexion which nature and 
providence requires of beings circumstanced as we were : was 
very odd. We sat up till the clock struck twelve every night, 
and talked of a vast variety of things, from the Bible down to the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, and from the comedies and tragedies of 
Greece and Rome to the Minerva of Sanctius, and Hickes's 
Northern Thesaurus. Instead of Venus or any of her court, our 
conversation would often be on the Morals of Cicero, his Acade- 
mics, and De Finibus ; on the English or the Roman History ; 
Shakespeare's scenes of nature, or maps of life ; whether the 
(Edipus or the Electra of Sophocles was the best tragedy ; and 
the scenes in which Plautus and Terence most excelled. Like 
two critics, or two grammarians, antiquarians, historians, or 
philosophers, would we pass the evening with the greatest cheer- 
fulness and delight. 

Miss Melmoth had an astonishing memory, and talked on 
every subject extremely weU. She remembered all she had read. 
Her judgment was strong, and her reflections always good. She 
told me her mother was another Mrs. Dacier, and as her father 
was killed in a duel, when she was very young, the widow Mel- 
moth, instead of going into the world, continued to live at her 
country seat, and diverted herself with teaching her daughter 
the languages of Greece and Rome, and in educating her heart 
and mind. This made this young lady a master of the Latin 
tongue and Greek, and enabled her to acquire a knowledge so 
various and fine, that it was surprising to hear her expatiate and 
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explain. She talked with so much ease and good humour^ and 
had a manner so cheerful and polite, that her discourse was 
aJways cntertaimng, even though the subject happened to be, as 
it was one evening, the paulo post future of a Greek verb. 
These things, however, were not the only admirable ones in this 
character. So happily had her good mother formed and instructed 
her mind, that it appeared full of all the principles of rational 
honour, and devoted to that truly God-like religion, which exalts 
the soul to an affection rather than dread of the supreme Lord of 
things, and to a conviction that his laws lead us both to happiness 
here and hereafter. She thoroughly understood the use and 
excellence of Revelation, and had extracted from the inspired 
volumes everlasting comfort and security under the apprehen- 
sions of the divine power and majesty : but she told me she could 
not think rites and outward performances were essential to real 
rehgion. She considered what was just and beautiful in these 
things as useful and assisting only to the devout mind. In a 
word, this young lady was wise and good, humble and charitable. 
I have seen but one of her sex superior to her in the powers of 
mind and the beauties of body, and that was Miss Noel. Very 
few have I known that were equal. 

The second day of June, Miss Melmoth and I left Whitehaven, 
and proceeded from thence to Westmoreland. We travelled for 
five days together, till we came to Brugh under Stainmore, 
where we stayed a night at Lamb's, a house I recommend to the 
reader, if ever he goes that way ; and the next morning we parted. 
Miss Melmoth and her servants went right onwards to 
Yorkshire, and I turned to the left to look for one Charles 
Turner, who had been my near friend in the university, and who 
lived in some part of the north east extremity of Westmoreland, 
or Yorkshire. But before we separated on the edge of Stainmore, 
we stopped at the BeU to Breakfast, which is a little lone house 
on a descent to a vast romantic glen, and all the public house 
there is in this wild silent road, till you come to Jack Railton, 
the quakcr's house at Bows. We had a pot of coffee and toast 
and butter for breakfast, and, as usual, we were very cheerful 
over it ; but when we had done, and it was time to depart, a 
melancholy, Uke a black and dismal cloud, began to overspread 
the charming face of Charlotte, and after some silence, the 
tears burst from her eyes. ** What is the matter. Miss Mel- 
moth/' I said : " what makes this amazing change > " "I will 
tell you, sir,*' this beauty replied, " To you I owe ray lif*^, and 
for three weelcs past have lived with you in so very happy a way, 
that the end of such a scene, and the probabUity of my never 
seeing you more, is too much for me." *' Miss Melmoth," I 
answered, '* you do me more honour than I deserve in shedding 
tears for me^ and since you can tliink me worth seeing again, I 
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promise you npon my sacred word, that assoonaslhave found a 
beloved friend of mine I am going up the hills to look for, and 
have paid my respects to him for a while, if he is to be found in 
this desolate part of the world, I will travel with my face in the 
next place, if it be possible, towards the east-riding of Yorkshire, 
and be at Mrs. Asgil's door, where you say you are to be found." 
This restored the glories to Charlottb's face again, and for the 
first time I gave Miss Melmoth a kiss, and bade her adieu. 

June 8th. — Having thus lost my charming companion, I 
travdled into a vast valley, enclosed by mountains whose tops 
were above the clouds, and soon came into a country that is 
wilder than the campagna of Rome, or the uncultivated vales of 
the Alps and Appenines. Warm with a classical enthusiasm, 
I journeyed on, and with fancy's eye beheld the rural divinities, 
in those sacred woods and groves, which shade the sides of many 
of the vast surrounding fells, and the shores and promontories 
of many lovely lakes and bright running streams. For several 
hours I travelled over mountains tremendous to behold, and 
through vales the most enchanting in the world. Not a man or 
house could I see in eight hours time, but towards five in the 
afternoon, there appeared at the foot of a hill a sweetly situated 
cottage, that was hialf covered with trees, and stood by the side 
of a large falling stream : a vale extended to the south from the 
door, that was terminated with rocks, and precipices on precipices, 
in an amazing point of view, and through the flowery ground, the 
water was beautifuUy seen, as it winded to a deeper flood at the 
bottom of the vale. Half a dozen cows were grazing in view : 
and a few flocks of feeding sheep added to the beauties of the 
scene. 

To this house I sent my boy, to inquire who lived there, and 
to know, if for the night I could be entertained, as I knew not 
where else to go. O'Fin very quickly returned, and informed 
me, that one farmer Price was the owner of the place, but had 
gone in the morning to the next town, and that his wife said I 
was welcome to what her house afforded. In then I went, and 
was most civiUy received by an exceedingly pretty woman, who 
told me her husband would soon be at home, and be glad, she was 
sure, to see me at their lonely place ; for he was no stranger to 
gentlemen and the world, though at present he rarely conversed 
with any one. She told me, their own supper would be ready in 
an hour hence, and in the meantime would have me take a can 
of fine ale and a bit of bread. She brought me a cup of extra- 
ordinary malt-drink and a crust, and while I was eating my 
bread, in came Mr. Price. 

The man seemed very greatly astonished at entering the room, 
and after he had looked with great earnestness at me for a little 
while, he cried out, " Good heaven ! What do I see ! Falsi aff. 
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my class-fellow, and my second self. My dear ^end you are 

welcome, thrice welcome to tliis part of the world/' All this 

surprised me not a little, for I could not recollect at once a 

that had been greatly altered by the smaU-pox : and it was not i 

I reflected on the name Price, that I knew I was then in the house" 

of one of my school- fellows, with whom I had been most intimate, 

and had played the part of Plump Jack in Henry the Fourth, 

when he did Prince Henry. This was an unexpected meeting 

indeed : and considering the place, and all the circumstances 

belonging to the scene, a thing more strange and affecting never 

came in my way. Our pleasure at this meeting was very greats 

and when the most affectionate salutations were over, my friend 

JPrice proceeded in the following manner. 

yT '* Often have I remember'd you since we parted, and exclusive 

/ of the Greek and EngUsh plays we have acted together at Sheri* 

/ dan's school,* in which you acquired no small applause, 1 have 

K frequently thought of our frolicsome rambles in vacation time^ 

H and the merry dancings we had at Mother Red-Cap's in Back- 

H Lane ; the hurUng matches we have play'd at Dolphin 's-bam, 

f and the cakes and ale we used to have at the Organ-house on 

Arbor-Hill, These things have often occurred to my mind : but 

httle did I think we should ever meet again on Stainmore-hiUs. 

What strange things does time produce I It has taken me from a 

town life to Uve on the most soUtary part of the globe : — and it 

has brought you to journey where never man I beUeve even 

thought of travelling before. " " So it is,' * I rephed, ' ' and strange 

things, dear Jack, may happen yet before our eyes are closed : 

why I journey this untravelled way, I wiU inform you by and by ; 

when you have told me by what strange means you came to dwill 

in this remote and silent vale." " That you shall know/' said he, 

" very soon, as soon as we have eaten a morsel of something or 

other which my dear Martha has prepared against my return. 

Here it comes, a fowl, bacon and greens, and as fine I will answer 

as London market could yield. Let us sit down, my fnend and 

God bless us and our meat." 

Dowm then we sat immediately to our dish, and most excellent 
every thing was. The social goodness of this fond couple added 
greatly to the pleasure of the meal, and with mirth and friendship 
we eat up our capon, our bacon, and our greens. When wc had 
done. Price brought in pipes and tobacco, and a fresh tankard of 
his admirable ale. ** Listen now, said he, " to my story, and thca 
I will hearken to yours, 

** When I left you at Sheridan's school, my remove was from 
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IieUnd to Baxbadoes, to become a rich uncle's heir, and I got by 
my Indian airing a hundred thousand pounds. There I left the 
booes of my mother's brother, after I had hved two years in that 
burning place, and from thence proceeded to London, to spend 
idiat an honest, laborious man had long toiled to save. But I had 
not been above three months in the capital of England, when it 
came into my head to pass some time in France, and with agirl I 
kept made haste to the French metropolis. Tliere I hved at a 
grand rate, and took from the French Opera-house another whore. 
The Gaul and the Briton were both extreme fine girls, and agreed 
so well together, that I kept them both in one house. I thought 
myself superlatively happy in having such a brace of females, and 
spared no cost in procuring them all the finery and pleasures that 
Paris and London could yield. I had a furnished house in both 
these cities, and with an expensive equipage went backwards and 
■ forwards. In four years time I spent a great deal of money, and 
as I had lost large sums at play, and these two whores agreed in 
the end to rob me, and retire with the money, where I should never 
discover them, I found myself in very middling circumstances, 
and had not six hundred pounds left in the fourth year from my 
uncle's death. How to dispose of this and myself was now the 
question. What I should do, was my dehberation, to secure bread 
and quiet ? Many a thoughtful hour this gave me, and at length 
I determined to purchase a Uttle annuity. But before this could 
be effected, I went down to Westmoreland, on an information I 
had received, that my two ladies were at Appleby with other 
names, and on my money appeared as women of fortune. But 
this journey was to no purpose, and I was preparing to return to 
London, when my wife you saw at the head of the table a while 
ago, came by chance in my way, and pleased me so well with her 
good understanding, face and person, that I resolved to marry 
her, if she would have me, and give her the management of my five 
hundred pounds on a farm, as she was a farmer's daughter, and 
could manage one to good advantage. Her father was lately 
dead, and this httle mountain farm she continued to occupy : 
therefore nothing could be more to my purpose, if I could prevail 
on her to make me her husband, and with some difficulty she did, 
to my unspeakable fehcity. She had no money worth mention- 
ing : but her house was pretty and comfortable, and her land had 
grain and cattle ; and as I threw into her lap my five hundred 
pounds, a httle before we were married, to be by her disposed of 
and managed, according to her pleasure she soon made some good 
improvements and additions, and by her fine understanding, sweet 
temper, and every christian virtue, continues to render my fife so 
completely happy ; so joyous and deUghtful ; that I would not 
change my partner and condition, for one of the first quality and 
greatest fortune. In her I have every thing I could wish for in a 
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wife and a woman, and she makes it the sole study and pleasure 
of her life to crown niy every day with the highest satisfactions 
and comforts. Two years have I lived with het on these wild 
mountains, and in that time I have not had one duii or painful 
minute, but in thinking that I may lose her, and be the wretched 
survivor. That thought does sometimes wound me. In sum, 
my friend, we are the happiest oi wedded mortals, and on this 
small remote farm, Uve in a state of bliss to be envied. This proves 
that happiness does not flow from riches only : but, that where 
pure, and perfect love, strict virtue, and unceasing industry, are 
united in the conjugal state, they can make the Stainmorc moun- 
tains a Paradise to mortals in peace and Httle. 

** But it is not only happiness in this world that I have acquired 
by this admirable woman, but life eternal. You remember, my 
friend, what a wild and wicked one I was when a school-boy, and 
as Barbadoes of ail parts of the globe is no place to improve a man's 
morals in, I returned from thence to Europe as debauched a sceler- 
ate as ever offended Heaven by blasphemy and illiberal gratifi- 
cations. Even my losses and approaching poverty were not cap- 
able of making any great change in me. When I was courting my 
wife, she soon discerned ray impiety, and perceived that I had very 
little notion of hell and heaven, death and judgment. This she 
made a principal objection against being concerned with me, and 
told me she could not venture into a married connexion with *i 
man, who had no regard to the di\ine laws, and therefore, if she 
could not make me a Christian, in the true sense of the word, 
she would never be Mrs. Price. 

" This from a plain country girl, surprised me not a Utile, and 
my astonishment rose very high, when I heard her talk of religion, 
and the great end of both, a blessed life after this. She soon 
convinced me that religion was the only means by which we can 
arrive at true happiness, by which we can attain to the last 
perfection and dignity, of our nature, and that the authority 
and word of God is the surest foundation of religion. The 
substance of what she said is as follows. I shall never forget the 
lesson, 

** The plain declarations of our Master in the Gospel restore 
the dictates of uncorrupted reason to their force and authority, 
and give us just notions of God and ourselves. They instruct 
us in the nature of the Deity, discover to us his unity, hohness, 
and purity, and afford certain means of obtaining eternal hfc. 
Revxlation commands us to worship one Supreme God, the 
Supreme Father of all things ; and to do his will, by imitating 
his perfections, and practising everything recommended by that 
law of reason, which he sent the Messiah to revive and enforce : 
that by repentance, and righteousness, and acts of devotion, we 
may obtain the divine favour, and share in the glories of futurity ; 
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lor, the Soprane Director, whose goodness gives connsel to his 
powers, commanded us into eadstence to conduct us to everlasting 
happiness, and therefore teaches us by his Son to pray, to praise, 
and ts repent, that we may be entitied to a nobler inheritance 
than this world knows, and obtain life and immortality, and aU 
th^ joys and blessings of the heavenly Canaan. This was the 
godU» deagn of our Creator. That superior agent, who acts 
not by arbitrary will, but by the maxims of undouded reason, 
when he made us and stationed us in this part of his creation, 
had no fjk>Ty of his own in view, but what was perfectly consistent 
with a just regard to the felicity of his rational subjects. 

" It was this made the apostle show Felix the unalterable 
obligations to justice and equity ; to temperance, or a command 
over the a p pet it es ; and then, by displaying the great and awful 
judgment to come, urge him to the practice of these, and aU the 
other branches of morality ; that by using the means prescribed 
by God, and acting up to the conditions of salvation, he might 
escape that dreadful punishment, which in the reason and nature 
of things, is connected with vice, and which the good govern- 
ment of the rational world requires should be inflicted on the 
wicked ; and might on the contrary by that mercy offered to the 
world through Jesus Christ, secure those immense rewards, 
which are promised to innocence and the testimony of an upright 
heart. This faith in Christ, St. Paul placed before the Roman 
governor in the best light. He described the complexion and 
genius of the Christian faith. He represented it as revealing 
the wrath of God against all immorahty ; and as joining with 
reason and uncorrupted nature, enforcing the practice of every 
moral and social duty. 

** What effect this discourse had on Felix," continued Martha, 
" in producing faith, that is, morality in an intelligent agent, 
we are told by the apostle. He trembled : but iniquity and the 
world had taken such a hold of him, that he dismissed the subject 
and turned from a present uneasiness to profit and the enjoyment 
of sin. He had done with St. Paul, and sacrificed the hopes of 
eternity to the world and its delights. 

" But this," concluded Martha, " will not I hope be your case. 
As a judgment to come is an awful subject, you will ponder in 
time, and look into your own mind. As a man, a reasonable and 
social creature, designed for duty to a God above you, and to a 
world of fellow creatures around you, you will consider the rules 
of virtue and morahty, and be no longer numbered with those 
miserable mortals, who are doomed to condemnation upon their 
disobedience. Those rules he open in a perfect gospel, and the 
wicked can have nothing to plead for their behaviour. They 
want no Ught to direct them. They want no assistance to support 
them in doing their duty. They have a gospel to bring them to 
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life and salvation, if they will but take notice of it ; and if 
will not walk in the light of God's law, this gospel must be 
judgment and condemnation," 

** Say then, Sir," Martha proceeded, " can you be prevailed 
on to think of religion in its native purity and simpUcity. and ' ^ 
the power of the gospel, to act with regard to virtue and piet 
that when Christ shall come not only in the power, but in 
wisdom and the justice of God, to judge the world, you may 
secured from that misery and distress, which is prepared for 
iniquity ; and enjoy that eternal life, which is to be the portion^ 
of the righteous ? " " 

" In this extraordinary manner did Martha HARJUNCTod 
discourse me, and the effect of it was that I began a thoroug 
reform from that hour. My rational life from that happy da 
commenced, and I entered seriously into my own breast, 
think in earnest of that solemn judgment to come, Wha 
Martha said was so clear and strong, that I had not a thougli 
of replying, but truth at once entirely subdued my heart, and ] 
flew to the Son of God, to request his intercession with the Father 
of the 11 ni verse for the pardon of all my crimes. The dignity and 
end of my being has since been the subject of my meditation 
and I live convinced, that everything is contemptible, that 
inconsistent with duty and morahty. This renders even mjj 
pleasures more agreeable. This gives eternal peace to my niind. 

Here Price ended his remarkable story, and according to oa 
agreement, I began to relate what happened to me from the tuna 
we parted at school, and concluded with informing him, that I 
was going in search of Charles Turner, my near friend, when 
fortune brought me to his house : that this gentleman hved some- 
where towards the confines of Cumberland and the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, but where the spot was I could not tell, nor did I 
know well how to go on, as the country before me seemed impass- 
able, on account of its mountains, precipices, and floods. " I 
must try, however, what can be done ; not only in regard to this 
gentleman ; but, because I have reason to think it may be ver)' 
much to my advantage, as he is very rich, and tlie most generous 
of men. If he is to be found, I know I shall be welcome to share 
in his happiness as long as I please, nor will it be any weight to 
him," Price to this replied, that I was most heartily welcome 
to him as long as I pleased to stay, and that though he was far 
from being a rich man, yet he had every day enough for himself 
and one more ; and his Martha he was sure would be as well 
pleased with my company, as if I had been his own brother, 
since she knew 1 was his esteemed friend. In respect of the way, 
he said, he would enable me to find Mr Turner, if he could, but 
the country was difficult to travel, and he doubted very much i| 
one could go to the extremity of Cumberland or Yorkshire 
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the lulk ; bat we would try, however, and if it was poanble, find 
out Mr. Turner's house. Yet sddy with him I most not stay, 
H he coidd be seen. I must Hve b etw e en both, till I got some 
aorthem girl, and had a wile and habitation of my own : " and 
there is," continned Price, " not many miles from me, a sweet 
pretty lass, the danghter of a gentleman frirmer, ^dio is a very 
good man, and would, I believe, upon my recommendation, give 
you lus giri and a sum of money, to sit down on those hiUs." 
" This is vastly kind. Jack," said I, " and what I shaU gratefully 
remember so long as I live. I may ride many a mile I am sure, 
and be an adventurer many a long day, before I meet with such 
ofEers agaiiL Your sweetly situated house and good things, 
with a fine northern girl and money down, are benefits not to be 
met with every day. But at present the object I must pursue 
is my university friend, Charlbs Turner, and if you please to 
do me the great favour of guiding me so far as you can over tins 
wild, mrinhahited land, after I have stayed with you for the first 
time, two or three dByn, and promise to abide many more hereafter 
if it be in my power, we wUl set out in quest of what I want." 
" As yon vnH" my friend Fricb repUed, " and for the present let 
us be gay. Here comes my beloved with a Uttle bowl of punch, 
and as she sings extremely well, and you have not forgot I fancy 
our <Ad song, we will have it over our nectar. You shall represent 
Janus and Momus, and I will be Chronos and Biars, and my wife 
Diana and Venus. Let us take a glass first — ' The Liberties 
OF THE World,' and then do yon b^;in." We drank, and in the 
following manner I went on. 

SONG. 

JAMUS. 

ChroDos, Chronos. mend thy pace. 
A hundred times the rolling sun, 
Aroond the radiant belt has nm. 

In his revolving race. 
Behold, behold, the goal in sight. 
Spread thy fans, ana wing thy flight. 

CHRONOS. 

Weary, weary of my weight. 
Let me, let me drop mv Irdght, 
And leave the worla bdiind. 

I coold not bear 

Another year 
The load of human kind. 

MOMUS. 

Ha f ha f ha t ha I ha I ha 1 well hast thou done. 

To lay down thy pack. 

And u^ten thy back. 
The worid was a fool, e'er since it begun. 
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And since neither Janus, nor Cbronos, nor I, 

Can hinder the crimes. 

Or mend the bad times, 
*Tis better to laugh than to cry. 

CHORUS. 

*Tis better to laugh than to cry. 

JANUS. 

Since Momus comes to laugh below. 

Old Time begin the show I 
That he may see, in every scene. 
What changes in this age have been ; 

CHRONOS. 

Then goddess of the silver bow begin ! 

DIANA. 

With horns and with hounds I waken the day. 

And Yiyt to my woodland walks away ; 

I tuck up my robe, and am buskin*d soon. 

And tye to my forehead a waxing moon ; 

I course the fleet stag, unkennel the fox. 

And chase the wild goats o'er summits of rocks. 

With shouting and hooting we pierce through the sky • 

And echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry. 

CHORUS. 

With shouting and hooting we pierce through the sky. 
And echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry. 

JANUS. 

Then our age was in its prime, 

CHRONOS. 

Free from rage, 

DIANA. 

And free from crime. 

MOMUS. 

A very merry, dancing, drinking. 
Laughing, quafi&ng, and unthinking time. 

CHORUS. 

Then our age was in its prime. 
Free from rage, and free from crime. 
A very merry, dancing, drinking. 
Laughing, quaffing, and unthinlung time. 

MARS. 

Inspire the vocal brass, inspire ; 
The world is past its infant age 

Arms and honour. 

Arms and honour. 
Set the martial mind on fire. 
And kindle manly rage. 
Mars has looked the sky to red ; 
And peace, the lazy good, is fled. 
Plenty, peace, and pleasure fly ; 
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The qwightlr graen 
In Woodlmd walks, no man !• seen ; 
The sprightly graen has drank the Tyrian dye. 

CHORUS. 

Plenty, peace, and pleasure fly ; 



Plenty, peace, and pleai 

The sprightly green 

In Woodland walks, no 



no more Is seen ; 
The qvightly green has drank the Tyrian dye. 



Sound the tnunpet, beat the dram* 
Throng all the worid around; 
Sound a reveille, sound, sound. 
The warrior God is come. 



Sound the trumpet, beat the drum* 
Through all the worid around; 
Sound a leveillflw sound, sound. 
The warrior God is come. 

IfOlfUS. 

Thv sword within the scabbard keep. 

And let mankind agree : 
Better the world were fast asleep. 

Than kept awake by thee. 
The fools are only thinner. 

With all our cost and care : 
But neither side a winner. 

For things are as they were. 

CHOKUS. 

The foob are only thinner. 

With all our cost and care ; 
But neither side a winner, 

For things are as they were. 

VENUS. 

Calms appear, when storms are past. 
Love will have its hour at last : 
Nature is my kindly care ; 
Mars destroys, and I repair : 
Take me. take me, while you may, 
Venus comes not ev*ry day. 

CHORUS. 

Take her, take her, while you may, 
Veniu comes not ev'ry day. 

CHRONOS. 

The world was then so light, 

I scarcelv felt the weight : 

Joy rul*a the day, and love the night. 

But since the queen of pleasure left the ground, 

I faint, I lag. 

And feebly drag 
The pond'rous orb around. 
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MOM us, poifUing to Diamt* 

All* all, of a piece throughout ; 
The chacc h^d a beASt in view ; 

DIANA* to Mat's* 
Tbf wars brought nothing about; 

MARS, to ViHHS, 

Thy lovers were all untrue* 

VENUS, trt Janui, 

Tis well an old age is out» 
And time to begin a new* 

CHORUS, 

All* all* of a piece throughout ; 
Thy chace had a beast in \'iew ; 
Thy wars brought nothing about; 
Thy lovers were all untrue : 
*Tii well an old age is out. 
And time to begin a new. 

In this happy manner did we pass the night in this wild and 
frightful part of the world, and for three succeeding evenings and 
days, enjoyed as much true satisfaction as it was possible for 
mortals to feel Pkice was an ingenious, cheerful, entertaining 
man, and his wife had not only sense more than ordinary, but 
was one of the best of women. I was prodigiously pleased with 
her conversation. Though she was no woman of letters, nor had 
any books in her house except the BibU, Barrow's and Whichcot*s 
Sermons^ Howell's History of the Worlds and the History of England 
yet from these few, a great memory, and an extraordinary con- 
ception of things, had collected a valuable knowledge, and she 
talked with an ease and perspicuity that was wonderful. On 
religious subjects she astonished me. 
As Sunday was one of the daies I staid there, and Price was 

I. obliged in the afternoon to be from home, I passed it in con- 
versation with his wife. The day introduced rehgion, and 
among other things I asked her, which she thought the best 
evidences of Christianity ? The prophecies or the miracles ? 

" Neither," Mrs, Price replied. *' The prophecies of the 
Messiah recorded in the Old Testament, are a good proof of the 
Christian religion, as it is plain from many instances in the New 
Testament, that the Jewish converts of that generation under- 

f stood them to relate to our Lord ; which is a sufficient reason for 
our believing them. Since they knew the true intent and mean- 
ing of them, and on account of their knowing it, were converted ; 
the prophecies for this reason should by us be regarded as divine 
testimony in favour of Christ Jesus. Then as to miracles, they 
are to be sure a means of proving and spreading the Christian 
religion, as they shew the divine mission of the Messiah^ and rouse 
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the mind to attend to the power by which these mighty works 
werewronght. Thus miiade and prophecy shew the teacher came 
liom God. They contribute to the establishment of his kingdom, 
and have a tend en cy to pRxiiice that faith which purifies the heart, 
and brings forth the new birth. 

" But the greater evidence for the truth of our holy religion, 
appears to me to be that which converted the primitive Christians, 
to wit, the powerful influence which the gospel has on the nunds 
of those who study it with sincerity, and the inward discoveries 
Christ makes to the understanding of the faithful by his light 
and good spirit. This exceeds the other evidences, if the heart 
be honest. The gospel is irresistible, when the spirit of God 
moves upon the minds of Christians. When the ^vine power, 
dispensed through Christ, assists and strengthens us to do good, 
and to eschew evil, then Christianity appears a religion worthy 
of God, and in itsdf the most reasonable. The complete salva- 
tion deserves our ready acceptation. That religion must charm 
a reasonable world, which not only r e s t o r e s the worship of the 
one true God, and exhibits, in a perfect plan, those rules of 
moral rectitude, whereby the conduct of men should be governed, 
and their future happiness secured ; but, by its blessed spirit, 
informs our judgments, influences our wills, rectifles and subdues 
our passions, turns the bias of our minds from the objects and 
pleasures of sense, and fixes them upon the supreme good. Most 
glorious surely is such a gospel." 

" But does not this operation of the spirit," said I, " which 
you make the principal evidence for Christianity, debase human 
nature, and make man too weak, too helpless and depending 
a being ? If voluntary good agency depends on supernatural 
influence and enlivening aid, does not this make us mere patients, 
and if we are not moral agents, that is, have not a power of 
choosing or refusing, of doing or avoiding, either good or evil, can 
there be any human virtue ? Can we in such case approve 
or disapprove ourselves to God. To me it seems that man was 
created to perform things natural, rational, and spiritual, and 
has an abihty to act within the reach of his agency, as his duty 
requires. I think the moral fitness of things is a rule of action 
to conduct our actions by, and that the great advantage of re- 
velation consists in its heavenly moral lessons, and the certainty 
of that future judgment and retribution, which has a powerful 
influence upon a rational mind, and strongly inclines a reasonable 
being to save his soul, by so acting in this world as to avoid 
everlasting misery, and ensure the favor of God, and eternal 
happiness in another world. This appears to me more con- 
sistent with the nature and the truth of things. It is more to 
the honour of human nature, if I mistake not, and gives more 
gktfy to God." 
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To this Mrs, Price answered, that '* as she was sensible of the 
shortness of her own understanding^ and behaved the faculti^ 
of the human mind in general were weak and deficient, she conld 
not see any thing unreasonable in supposing the thing formed 
depended on, and was subject to the Creator that made it. It 
cannot be absurd, surely, to say^ that so weak and helpless a 
being as man, depends entirely on God. Where in the nature 
of things can we fix a standard of certainty in understanding^ 
and stabihty in practice, but in the fountain of truth, and all 
perfection ? 

** But to our better comprehending this matter, let us take 
a view of primitive Christian religion. Christianity is a divine 
institution, by which God declares himself reconciled to mankind 
for tlie sake of his beloved son, the Lord Jesus Christ, on condi- 
tion of repentance, amendment of life, and perseverance in a 
, state of hohness ; and that we might be able to perform the 
blhings required of us, he offers the assistance of his good spirit » 
This last offer in a proper sense, is salvation ; ' for according 
to his mercy, he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost. By grace are ye saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God.' We 
find, then, that tliere are two parts in the Christian rehgion : 
one, external and historical ; the other, internal and experi- 
mental. The first comprehends what is no more to be repeated, 
though the effects are lasting and permanent, to wit, the life 
, and good works of Jesus, his miracles, death, and resurrection ; 

> which declare him spotless virtue, perfect obedience, and the Son 
of God with power. And in the second part, we have that 
standing experience of a^divinc help, which converts and supports 
a spiritual hfe. It is true, both the parts have a near relation, and 
in conjunction produce the good ends of religion. • The second 
is the effect of the first. Redemption from the power of sin, 
sanctification, and justification, are blessings wrought in us by 
the good spirit Of him, who without us did many glorious things, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people zealous of good works , and that they 
who live should not henceforth live into themselves, but unto 

► him that died for them, and rose again. But it is in the second 
f part that the excellence of our holy rehgion consists. We have 

no ability of ourselves to take off our minds from the things 
that are evil, and engage them in the work of rehgion and godli- 
ness. This is the gilt of God. It is a continued miracle that 
cleanses that polluted fountain, the heart, and therefore I call 
this experience the principal evidence of the Christian rehgion. 
It is the glory of Christianity, and renders it the [jerfection of all 
rcUgions." 

*' That Christianity," I rapUed, '* is the perfection of all rcJl* 
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gioos, is granted ; but that we have no ability to save our scab 
witfaoat a sopematural operation on them, this is what I have 
stiD some doubt of. A careful examination of the subject, 
produces some hard objections, and therefore, madam, I will lay 
my difficulties before you, that your fine natural understanding 
may remove them, if it be possible. I will be short on the article, 
for many words would only darken it. 

" In the first place, then, as to man's inabihty to Uve a religious 
hie, and practice the precepts of the gospel, it must be the effect 
of the human composition, or the effect of the agency of the 
serpent. If the former, it is chargeable upon the author of the 
composition ; if the latter, upon the agent which acts upon it. 
Man could not be culpable, I think, for a bad hfe, in either case. 
If my nature be weakness itself, or the serpent is superior to me, 
what good can be required of me ? Can the supreme reason call 
for bnck, where there are no materials to make it with .> will 
you say yes, because he gives supernatural abihty to perform ? 
But then, can this be caUed man's action ? It is the action of 
the author by his miserable creature, man ; and in such case, 
may we not say, that though commands are given to man to obey 
revealed laws, yet the obedience is performed by God ? 

" In the next place, as man in his natural capacity, and all 
his natural powers, are the work of God, and as truly derived 
from him as any supernatural powers can be, it follows, I imagine, 
that a voluntary agent's making a right use of the powers of his 
nature, is as valuable as his being compelled to act well and 
wisely by a supernatural power. To assert, then, such ex- 
periences or operations, to me seems to misrepresent the nature 
of a being excellently constituted to answer the good puriKAes 
he was created for. I am Ukewise, at present, of opinion, that 
depreciating our natural abiUties, does not give so much glory 
to God as you imagine." 

To this Mrs. Price rephed, " that by the operation of the 
spirit, she did not mean that man was purely passive, and had no 
part in the working out his salvation, but that God co-operates 
with man, and without destroying the faculty of reason, im- 
proves it by convincing and enhghtening the understanding, and 
by moving and inclining the will towards such objects as are 
acceptable to himself, and from those that are contrary to his 
gospel. The mind in this manner enlightened and affected, 
be^ns to act, and as the spirit moves upon the soul, the quickened 
man, under the divine direction, does all the good the scripture 
commands him to do, and eschews the evils he is ordered to 
avoid. By God through Christ, he practices the excellent virtues 
recommended in the holy books, and for this reason, the righteous- 
ness which Christians bring forth, is called in scripture the 
righteousness of Christ, the righteousness of God, and the right- 
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of faith. Christ is the emcieat. We, tlirough hira. aie 
able to act. Notwithstandiog the weakness and in- 

Icapacity of our nature, yet through faith in the power of God, 
which is given to all who behevc in him, we are enabled to flee 
immorality and vice, and by a hfe of virtue and piety, to enjoy 
the pleasure of a sweet reflection^ and the praises of unpolluted 

I treason. 

That this is the case of man^ the sacred writings dedaie in 
a thousand places, and set forth the exceeding greatniess d 
God*s power in this respect. The ministry of the gospel appears 
to have been ordained for this end, and the perfection of the 
Christian rehgion to rest on this particular thing. * The Lord 
died for our sins, and rose again for our justification, that we, 
through the power of his resurrection, might be made righteous/ 
And the apostle adds, ' I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
for it is the power of God unto salvation, to every one that be- 
lieve th, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek, for therein is the 
righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith.' And that 
the promise of the Holy Ghost had reference not only to the 
great effusion of the spirit at Pentecost, which was a solemn 
confirmation of the new and spiritual dispensation of the gospel ; 
but also to that instruction which Christians of every age were 
to receive from it continually, if they attended to it, is evident 
from the promise of Christ, I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another comforter, (the spirit of truth) that he may 
abide with you for ever/ This spirit was to supply the place 
of his personal presence. It was to become a teacher and com* 
forte r to his disciples and followers to the end of time, to en- 
lighten and incUne their minds to piety and virtue, to enable 
them to do all things appertaining to life and to godhness, and to 
have a faith in God's power and all'Sufl&ciency. This is the 
glorious specific difference of Christianity from all other reUgions. 
We have an inward instructor and supporter always abiding with 
us. And what can be a higher honor to mankindt or an act of 
greater love in God, than for him to interpose continually, and 
by his holy spirit restore the teachable aud attentive to that 
purity and uprightness in which he at first created man? 
Glorious dispeasation I Here is a complete reparation of the 
loss sustained by transgression. We are created anew in Christ 
Jesus, and are made partakers of the divine nature. Surely 
Uiis is the utmost that can be expected from rehgion. In short, 
continued Mrs. Price, *' it is to me a most amaiing thing, to see 
men of sense disclaim this help* argue for self-sufficiency and 
independency, and receive only the outwai*d appearance of the 
son of God, in a Uteral, historicaU and formal proiession ot Chris- 
tianity I This will never do tiie work. The outwtird appearanccr 
of the Son of God only puts us in the capacity of salvatian * ii is 
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tbe inward appearance by the power and virtue of the spirit 
that must save us. The end of the gospel is repentance, for- 
giveness of sins, and amendment of manners ; and the means 
of obtaining that end, is Christianity in the life, sjnrit, and 
power of it." 

" Yoo talk extremely weU, madam," said 1, " upon this sub- 
ject, and have almost made me a convert to the notion of an 
inward appearance of the Son of God ; but I must beg leave to 
observe to you, that as to what you have added, by way of ex- 
pfication and vindication of the operation of the spirit, to wit, 
that man has agency, and God co-operates with it, by which 
means the man is enabled to apply his agency to the performance 
of good ; this does not seem to me to make the matter quite plain. 
The virtue or goodness of an agent must certainly arise from a 
right exercise of his own power, and how then can God's co- 
operating with him make a better man ? Can such co-operation 
add any thing to my virtue, if my goodness is to be rated in 
proportion to the exertion of my own will and agency ? If I am 
not able to save a man from drowning, though I pity him, and 
do my best to preserve his life ; but God gives me strength, or 
co-operates with me, and so the man is saved ; can this add 
any thing to my virtue or goodness ? It would be indeed an 
instance of God's goodness to the man ; but as to m3rself, I did 
no more with the divine co-operation than I did without it. 
I made all the use I could of what power I had. This seems to 
me a strong objection against the inward appearance : nor is it 
all there is to object. If I see a man in a deep wet ditch, in a 
dangerous and miserable way, and am prompted by a natural 
affection, and the fitness of reheving, to exert a sufficient strength 
I have, to take the man out of 1^ distress, and put him in a 
comfortable way, which is a thing I really did once, and thereby 
saved a useful life ; in this case there was good done by an agent, 
without any supernatural co-operation at aU. Many more 
instances might be produced ; but from what has been said, is it 
not plain that much good may be done without any interposition ; 
and, with it, that no good can be added to the character of the 
agent ? 

" But you will say, perhaps, that the good disposition of the 
agent in such cases, is supernatural operation, and without such 
operation, he could not make a right use of his ability. To this 
we reply, that if by disposition is meant a given power to dis- 
tinguish betwixt motive and motive, and so to judge of moral 
fitness and unfitness ; or, a power to act from right motives, 
when such are present to the mind ; these cannot be given, 
because they are the powers which constitute a man a moral agent, 
and render him accountable for his actions. Without them^ he 
could not be a subject of moral government. 
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" And if you meajx by the term dis{>osition, God's presenting 
such motives to the mind, as are necessary to excite to right 
action ; the answer is, that though God may kindJy interpose, 
and in many instances, by supernatural operation, present such 
motives to the mind, yet such operation cannot be always neces 
sary, in order to our doing good. In many cases we see at o: 
what good ought to be done, and we do it instantly of ourselv 
unless the natural f acid ties be prevented by false pnncipl 
If our fellow-creature falls into the fire, or has a fit, while 
are near him, the fitness of reUeving him, and the natural com" 
passion essential to our constitution, will make us fly to his 
assistance, without a supernatural operation. We want 
divine impulse to make us interpose. Without being remind( 
we will do our best to recover the man, if superstition or passim 
hath not misled the natural powers of the mind. In a ^ 
variety of things, the case is the same, and when at a glance wS 
see the fitness of action, there is an immediate production of 
good, 

"It is not just, then, to assert that the heart cannot be the 
spring of good actions, without the actings of God. It is the 
seat and source of both evil and good, Man is capable of giving 
glory to God, and of doing the contrary. He is constituted to 
answer all the purposes of social fehcity, and to act a part suitable 
to, and becoming that reason and understanding, which God 
bath given him to guide his steps j and he may, on the contrary, 
by abusing his liberty act an unsocial part in the creation, and 
do great dishonour to liis Maker, by the e\^l imaginations ol his 
heart, and the violence his hand commits. This hath been the 
state of human nature from the fall to the flood, and from the 
flood to our time. The human race have a natural ability i 
good or e\^l, and are at liberty for the choice of either of thi 
' If thou doest well, Cain, who has power, and is at liberty to 
evU, thou shalt be accepted ; and if thou doest not well, wl 
hast power, and is at hberty to do good, sin lieth at the door J 
If this had not been the case of Cain, and of others since his da^ 
it seems to me, at present, that God would act an unequal part 
with his creatures. Can happiness or misery be called reward or 
punishment, unless the creature can voluntarily choose or avoii 
the thing which renders him the object of infliction or glory 
I think not. ' For we must all appear before the judgment seat 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his bod; 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad/ The 
agency of a serpent will be no plea then, for a Cain, I suppose : 
nor will Abel's title to an inheritance depend only on the good 
brought forth in him by the Lord, And as to a self-sufficiency or 
independency in all this, as often charged, I can see none, for the 
reason already given, to wit, that my natiural powers axe as much 
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the gift of God to me as supernatural powers can be, and render 
me as dependent a being. They are derived from him. It is 
his given powers I use, and if I make a right use of them, to answer 
the great and wise purpose I was created for, the good application 
must be as valuable as if I had applied supernatural powers to 
the same purpose." 

" What you say, sir," answered Mrs. Price, " has reason in it, 
to be sure : but it seems inconsistent with the language of the 
Bibie, and takes away the grace of God entirely, and the principal 
evidence of the Christian religion : As to the necessary guilt of 
mankind, Moses says, ' and God saw, that the wickednesses of man 
was great in the earth ; and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart, was only evil continually : and it re- 
pented the Lord, that he had made man on the earth, &c.' And 
again ; ' The earth also was corrupt before God, and the earth 
was filled with violence : and God looked upon the earth, and 
behold it was corrupt, for aU flesh had corrupted his way on the 
earth. And God said unto Noah, the end of all flesh is come 
before me, for the earth is filled with violence through them 
and behold, I will destroy them with the earth. But Noah 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord.' The prophet Jeremiah 
does likewise affirm, * The heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked.' And St. Paul declared from Psalm 14 
and 53, ' There is none righteous, no, not one ; there is none 
that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God. They 
are all gone out of the way, they are altogether become unprofit- 
able ; there is none that doth good, no not one. Their throat 
is an open sepulchre ; with their tongues have they used deceit ; 
the poison of asps is under their hps : whose mouth is full of 
cursing and bitterness. Their feet are swift to shed blood. 
Destruction and misery are in their ways. And the way 
peace have they not known.' 

" Then as to grace, or the operation of the Spirit, to cure this 
miserable condition of mankind, Peter said unto them, * Repent, 
and be baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, for the promise is unto you and your children, and to 
all that are afar off.' This is a very extensive declaration both 
as to time and place. After Peter had told the people, ' the 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus whom ye slew, and hanged 
on a tree, him hath God exalted with his right hand, to be a 
prince and a saviour, for to give repentance unto Israel, and 
forgiveness of sins, and we are his witnesses of these things, 
and so also is the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them 
that obey him,' the apostle adds, then they (the Gentiles) were 
filled with the Holy Ghost.' All who obeyed, without distinction, 
had the Holy Ghost given them, and it was a witness to them of 
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the truth of Christ's divine mission^ and the good effects of 
according to the promise of the Lord^ to wit^ ' he shall tes 
of mc/ 

** St, Paul likewise tells us, * if any man have not the spi: 
of Christ, he is none of his. And if Christ be in you, the 
is dead because of sin, but the spirit is hfe, because of righteoi 
ncss ; but if the spirit of liitn that raised up Jesus from the de; 
dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead, shall a 
quicken your mortal bodies by his spirit that dwelleth in yoi 
Therefore brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh to Hve af 
the flesh, for if ye hve after the flesh ye shall die ; but if 
through the spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live. For as many as are led by the spirit of God, they are th 
sons of God. For ye have not received the spirit of bondai 
again to fear, but ye have received the spirit of adoption, wherel 
we cry Abba Father, the spirit itself beareth witness with 01 
spirit, that we are the children of God.* Here we see the nece9>l 
sity of ha\dng the spirit of Christ, and that those who ha ve it not, 
do not belong to him. They are none of his. We may Ukewise 
observ^e, that it mortifies the deeds of the body, and quickens 
the soul to a hfe of holiness ; the passage hkewise shews, that 
the spirit bears witness with our spirits, and by an evidence 
pecuhar to itself, gives us a certain sense, or understanding of it. 
** In short, sir, a great number of texts might be produced 
to show not only the work and effect of the divine spirit upon 
our minds ; but that, it is an e\idence, the principal evidence 
and ground of certainty to believers, respecting the truth of 
Christianity. I will mention however only two or three more, 
and then shall be glad to hear what you say to those things. 

** ' What man knoweth the spirit of man, save the spirit of 
man which is in him ? even so the things of God knoweth no 
man, but the spirit of God. Now we have received not the spirit 
of the world, but the spirit which is of God, that we might know 
the things which are freely given to us of God, Ye have an 
unction from the Holy one, and ye know all things. These things 
I have written to you, concerning them that seduce you ; but 
the anointing which ye have received of him, abideth in you, and 
ye need not that any teach you, but as the same anointing 
teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and is no he, and even 
as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in it. Hereby we know that 
he abideth in us by his spirit, which he hath given us. Hereby 
we know that we dwell in him, and he in us, because he hath 
given us of his spirit." 

** What do you say to all this ? do not the sacred passages 
I have repeated seem to declare in the plainest manner 
necessary iniquity of man ; that this is to be cured only, and 
nature recti£ed by the operation of the divine spirit ; and that 
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the effusion of the spirit, both as to instruction and evidence, 
was not peculiar to the infancy of Christianity ? This appears 
to my understanding. The very essence of the Christian religion 
I think from these scriptures consists in the power and efficacy of 
the spiiitual principle." 

••What 3rou have said, madam," I repUed, "seems strong 
indeed in defence of the weakness of man, and the operation of 
the spirit, and I should be of your way of thinking as to the 
manifestation of it, but that i imagine the thing may be ex- 
plained in a different manner. Let us review our religion, if you 
please, and perhaps we may find, that another account may 
be given of sanctification, and the renewing the mind into a state 
of holiness. 

" When God called this world into being, his purpose was 
cristcnce. This I think was the case. True religion was to 
lonn and fix every good principle in the human mind, produce 
all lic^teoosness in the conversation, and thereby render man- 
kind the blessed of the universal Father. They were to worship 
the one true God ; the possessor of all being, and the fountain of 
aH good : to believe on him, and have their trust and depend- 
ence always on him ; to be pure and peaceable, gentle and full 
of mercy, without partiality, without hypocrisy, and so devoted 
to holiness and ob^ence, to every virtue and every good work 
which the law of reason can require from men ; that after a 
long fife spent in acting a part the most honourable to God, and 
the most advantageous to mankind, in obeying the dictates of 
reason, and thereby imitating the example of God ; they might 
be translated to the regions of immortality, where the first and 
great Original displays as it were face to face the perfections of 
the Deity, and from an all- perfect and holy being receive the 
vast rewards he has prepared for those, who, in this first state, 
have been to all the purposes of hfe and rehgion, perfect as he is 
perfect. For these reasons did the supreme director, the greatest 
and the best Being in the universe, command the human race 
into existence. He gave them faculties to conduct them here 
through various scenes of happiness to the realms of immortaHty 
and inunutable felicity. It was a Godlike design ! 

" But it was not very long before this human race became 
corrupt, and not only did evil in the sight of the Lord, but ceased 
to apprehend the first cause as one most perfect mind. The 
natural notions of moral perfection which reason and the Ught 
of nature supply, they no longer minded, nor thought of what 
is fit and reasonable to be done in every case. The passions 
began to influence and direct their fives : just and pure ideas 
of the Deity were lost, false ones took place, and the mischief and 
its fatal consequences became very great. It was a melancholy 
scene I The exalted notions of one glorious God, and of that 
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true religion which subsists in the expectation of a future state, 

were no longer known, nor did the race ever think of approving 
themselves in the eye of an all perfect and holy being, Supersti- 
tion and iniquity prevailed, and the spread of evil was wide, 

'* God saw that the \*^ckedness of man was great in the earth," 
the thoughts of his heart evil continually, dec, as you have before 
quoted from the book of Genesis and because the wickedness of 
Uie tenth generation was so great, and men no longer endeavoured 
after those perfections, which are natural and proper to rational 
minds ; no longer thought of conforming themselves to the 
divine nature, or strove to imitate the excellencies of it, though 
constituted to give glory to their Maker, and endued mth a 
reason and understanding sufl&cient to teach them the nilc of 
duty, and guide their steps in the ways of true reUgion ; but 
against the hght of their own minds, acted the most impious 
and unsociable part : therefore God repented that he had made 
them, that is, he did what is the product of repentance in men, 
when they undo, as far as it is in their power what they repent 
of, and destroyed his own work by that desolating judgment, the 
flood. This seems to be the truth of the case. The words of 
Moses do not mean the state of human nature on account of the 
fall. They express only the wickedness of the tenth generation 
as a reason for the deluge at that time. There is not the least 
ground for asserting from this passage in the sacred historian, 
that man was unable to do good by his natural powers, and that 
his crimes arose from resisting the actings of God upon his mind. 
The impiety of this generation was a mere abuse of free wiU. and 
acting against the plain dictates of their own minds ; therefore, 
when wilful oppression and sensuality filled the earth, God 
destroyed the world by an inundation. Noah only, who was 
a just man, and perfect in his generation, with his family escapjed. 
'* This terrible execution of an awful vengeance on the guilty 
race, demonstrated to the survivors, and to all ages to come, the 
great mahgnity of sin, and the uncontrollable supremacy of the 
divine government. As the venerable patriarch and his family 
sailed over the bosom of the boundless ocean of waters, and above 
the wrecks and ruins of this terrestrial world, they adored with 
grateful hearts, the Almighty Father of virtue and goodness, who 
had so wonderfully preserved them, and were convinced by the 
amazing, striking evidence, that sin is the greatest infamy and 
degradation of our reason and nature ; that it has an insuperable 
repugnancy and irreversible contrariety, to our true happiness, 
and is infamous, pernicious, and ruinous, by the sentence of the 
Almighty. The dreadful event unanswerably evinced his constant 
actual cognizance of enormous faith and manners, and his un* 
changeable displeasure with them. This truth, which was leara'd 
at first, by the expulsion from Paradise, and the sad inheritance 
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of mortality, they saw again republished in the most awful manner- 
This gave undoubtedly a very rehgious turn to their minds, and 
they determined to adhere to those excellent principles and prac- 
tices, which had been, through God's goodness, their security in 
the general desolation, and to flee the contrary mahgnant ones 
which had procured that desolation on the rest. In a degree 
suitable to their nature and abihty, they resolved to imitate the 
perfections of God, and to employ the powers and faculties of 
reason in endeavouring to be just, and righteous, and merciful. 
And as the amazing operation of God in the deluge called for their 
wonder and praise, we must think their hearts glowed with the 
sense of his goodness to them, and that they extolled his mercy 
and power in the salvation they had received. So we are told 
by an inspired writer. Noah restored the antient rites of divine 
service, and built an altar to the Lord, * And the Lord smelled 
a sweet savour, and said, never any more will I curse the ground 
for man's sake, though the imagination of man's heart is evil 
from his youth ; ' because he will not hearken to the voice of 
reason, and ^ith the greatest ardour and contention of mind, 
labour to attain a conformity to the divine nature in the moral 
perfections of it which is the true dignity of man, and the utmost 
excellence of human souls. ' Neither will I again smite any more 
every hving creature as I have done. While the earth remaineth, 
seed time and harvest, and cold and heat,and summer and winter, 
and day and night shall not cease.' 

•* Thus did God enter into a covenant with Noah, and his sons, 
and their seed ; and as the late amazing occurrences must incline 
the spectators of the flood to piety and goodness ; and the fathers 
of the post-diluvian world were careful to instruct their children 
in the several parts of the stupendous fact, and from the whole 
inculcate the being and perfections of God, his universal dominion 
and actual providence and government over all things, his love 
of virtue and goodness and infinite detestation of all sin ; to which 
we may add, that the imitation of God is not a new principle 
introduced into rehgion by revelation, but has its foundation in 
the reason and nature of things ; we may from hence conclude 
that the rising generation were persons of conspicuous devotion, 
and followed after the moral virtues, the holiness, justice and 
mercy which the Ught of nature discovers. They were, I believe, 
most excellent mortals for some time. They obeyed to be sure 
every dictate of reason, and adored and praised the invisible 
Deity ; the supreme immutable mind. 

" But this beautiful scene had an end, and man once more for- 
got his Maker and himself. He prostituted the honour of both, 
by robbing God of the obedience due to him, and by submitting 
himself a slave to the elements of the world. When he looked up 
to the heavens, and saw the glory of the sun and stars, instead of 
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praising the Lord of all, he foolishly said, these are thy gods, O 
Man t An universal apostacy from the prinaitive religion pre- 
vailed. They began with the heavenly bodies, or sydercal gods, 
and proceeded to heroes, brutes, and images, till the world 
overflowed with an inundation of idolator>\ and superstitio 
even such superstition, as nourished under the notion of religi" 
and pleasing the gods, the most bestial impurities, the most 
human and unnatural cruelties, and the most unmanly and ooff 
temptible follies. Moral virtue and goodness were totally extin- 
guished. When men had lost the sense of the supreme Being 
the Creator, Governor, and Judge of the world, they not only 
ceased to be righteous and holy, but became necessarily vicioi ~ 
and corrupt in practice ; for iniquity flows from corrupt religi 
as the waters from the spring. The principles and ceremonies 
the established idolatries gave additional strength to men' 
natural inchnations^ to intemperance, lust, fraud, \'iolence, an( 
every kind of unrighteousness and debauchery. Long before the 
days of Moses this was the general case. Idolatr)'^ had violat 
all the duties of true religion, and the most abominable practi 
by constitution were authorized. The Phalh* and the Myll 
rites that modesty forbids to explain, were esteemed princii 
parte of their ritual ; virgins before marriage were to sacriii 
their chastity- to the honour of Venus ;J men were offered u 
the altars for sacrifices ; and children were burned ahve to Mol 
and Adramalech. In a word, the most abominable immoralitii 
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* " Ex ea re tiun privatim turn puhUGc ligi>ea virOJa thyr&is &Uif3tes per t 
gestabant: full «iini PhdUui vDcatum membnint vinJe." Sch«d!iii» ^ l>m 
edidit Keystero, 172S, 8vo. p. 150. 

t " Hecadidff Sjrracusius libra de vetustis et i^ndtis moribtis scribit apud Sfracusia« 
in p^rfri tiv thermophoriis, ez Msamo tt meUe fiugi podefida muliebm^ qiui per lados rt 
«i;^ amferebaatur, et vocabantui MyUi,"—kthnmt Dtipme>St !• 14* P- 64?, 

ea botiee of by the prophet Jeremiah. ** The womcct also with cords sUbvA 
t}< 1 the wayv, bum bran for perfume ; but ii any of tfaem, drawn by saroe tli*l 

K.I- her, the reproAcheth her fellow, that she wa« not thocifbt «S wortbf ai 

t: . 1 1 btokfcn." — Baruck, ch, 6. v, 43, 

Hrr 1 lived almost two centuries after, in ApUnation of thii paisan of f tm 

prophet Baruch, ttlls u&, *' Every womaa at Babylon, was obUged, oaic« is her lue, to^i 
demo openly in the temple of Veniu, In order to prostitute bcrniU to lOQie straaciB 
enter bto tfic temple, and sit down crowded with eartasdi^ tamt conthiitaUy gotat oat, 
ot! Ln: The galleries where they sit are built In a straight tiiii^ andopmOB 

»]• I rangers may have A free pasMiee to chooic such womaaAttfaey like b«al. ' 

w< V V el iti beauty and shape are soon diunijtsed : but the dcfoRued an - — 

oecessit^kd to wait three or four year% before they can satisfy the Uw. Th* 
their dioicc by throwini; monty into the hp of the woman they mosl admired* « _.. . 
bv no meanf to refuse, but instantly retire vrith the man that accosted her* and fiilil the hm. 
Women of r.iiik, for none were dispensed with* ought tit in covered ohariols lor ttw porpote 
whilst their &er\'acts waited at a distance tiU they had dooe.** Se« Hito4i^$t $nm»i4hi 
(y Isaac Litii'iimty, 1709, 8vo. vol. t. p. 115* 

Strabo also furnishes an account to the same purpose* lib. t6. p. 74$ ; azad J oata c 
the reasou far this custom, was oe sola impudria vidoetur, i^, lest Venus aksoe sliould * 
Uscivious. — Lib. 18. cap. j. 

As to the breaking of the woman's cord, Dr. Hyde says, their lower sxiaents were liad 
with 6mall and weak cords made of rushes, " qui ad congrediendum erant traufeiwilL' 
I^urchas ratifkrms this notion ; having seen the thiiig practised fn his mvcls in Hie «at(, 
PUfr. book 1. ch. 12. p. 65. But Grotiitt (m Bsrwdb says^ the roe*nhif was. Hie woiacft 
had cords ipven them, as a tdcea that they were imder the vow of prosiitutsoii. wtiich «I«d 
ttity bad performed, the cord was properly taid to b« broliflii ; lor ev«y vow mt^ btl "" ' 
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universally prevailed ; with the encouragements of religion, men 
were led into intemperance, uncleanness, murders, and many 
vices, inconsistent with the prosperity and peace of society, as 
well as with the happiness of private persons ; and that such 
iniquities might have a perpetual source, the most shameful 
idolatries were preserved in opposition to the knowledge and 
worship of the one true God. So general was this corruption 
and idolatry, that the infection seized the descendants of Shem, 
the pious race. Even Terah, the father of Abram, we find charged 
with it. And Abram himself was culpable I think in this respect, 
as the word Asebes imports. It is rendered in our Bible ungodly, 
bnt it signifies more properly idolatry, and that is what St. Paul 
in the 4th chapter to the Romans hints. The apostle speaking 
of Abraiham, sa3^, but to him that worketh not, but behevcth 
in him that justifieth the ungodly, that is, an ungodly idolator, 
who has no manner of claim to the blessings of God, he must be 
justified upon the foot, not of his own prior obedience, but of God's 
mercy. 

" In such a calamitous state, a revelation to restore the law of 
nature, and make it more fully and clearly known, to enforce its 
observance, to afiord helps and motives to the better i)crforinaiicc 
of what it enjoins, and reheve the guilty mind against all its 
doubts, would certainly be a merciful vouchsafement from God 
to mankind, and be much for their advantage and happiness ; 
and therefore, in the 428th year from the flood, to provide for 
the restoration of the true rehgion, and preserve the knowledge 
and worship of the one true God on earth, in opposition to the 
prevaiUng idolatry, and the gross immorahties that were the 
effects of idolatrous principles and practices, Jehovah commanded 
Abraham to leave his country, his kindred, and his father's house, 
and proceed with his family to the land of Canaan. Here God 
entered into covenants with Abraham and his posterity,* to be 

limcydwm, or a cord. As I take it. the case was both as Hyde and Grotius relate it. I was 
in cfinpany with a physician, who had spent many years of his life in the East, and he .issurcd 
me, be had seen both circumstances practised in the kingdom of Cranganor. 

As to the woman's btirning incense or bran for a perfume, it was the custom before coition 
by way of charm and incentive. When a Babylonian and his wife had a mind to corres[>ond, 
they aiwa>'S first lit up the fuming pan, imagining it improved the passion. So in the Phar- 
msuuiha of Tlieocritus, p. 33. we see SinuPtha is usmg her incantation, " nunc furfures 
sacnfical>o/' Uin'pov, the word made use of in Jereiniah's£^is//«. And as if all tliis had not 
been hjst enough in their religion, it was farther declared m their ritual, that those were best 
quahfied for the sacerdotal function, who were bom of mothers who conceived them ot their 
own sons. 

In respect of human sacrifices, if you would have a full account of them, consult the (ol- 
lowm^ authors, and you will find that the Canaanites were far from being the only Paeans 
who were guilty of this tmnatural barbarity. Selden <U Diis Syrts. Segort. i. c. 6. and all 
the authors be quotes. Grotius on Deu$. 18. Isaac Vossius dt Orie. Idol. i. 2. c. 5. Diou 
Vossius on Maimrjn. dt Idol. c. 6* Lud. Vives Notes on St. Aug. de Civit. Dei. 1. 7- c. 19. 
Ouxehus et Ehneohorstius Soles on Min. Foelix. Spenceri de Legibus Hcbraorum. 1. 2. c. 13. 
And Fabricius Bibliogrttphia. c. 9. 

• Bishop Sherlock well observes, that " two covenants were given to Abraham, one a tem- 
poral covenant, to take place in the land of Canaan — the other, a covenant of better hope , 
to be pvfonned in « better country." — Ditcoune on Propfucy. p. 134* 
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instruments in the hands of Providence for bringing about 
designs in the worlds that he and his posterity were to be the 
church of God^ and depositaries of a hope, that the covenant 
limited to Abraham and his chosen seed, was to grow in the fulnea^ 
of time into a blessing upon all the nations of the earth. AbraM 
ham was at this time seventy-five years old, and God added to 
the patriarchal worship the visible mark of circumcision, as a 
seal of a covenant between himself and Abraham. 

'* Yet how fit soever such a visible mark might be, to keep in 
remembrance the covenant between God and the family of Abra- 
ham, it was found in experience, insufficient to preserve them 
from tlie idolatrous customs of their neighbours. Some new 
laws, some further constitutions of worship were to be added, or^^^ 
as the family of Abraham were situated in the midst of idolatoiiB 
and unrighteous ones, it was foreseen they would soon fall froi^l 
the essentials of religion ; and instead of preserving a right know- 
ledge of God, of his beingj perfections and government, a just 
sense of the reverence all men owe to him, from a firm beUef ot 
his being, power, dominion, justice, and goodness, and an hearty 
concern to obey the known wOl of God in all things ; doing what 
is pleasing in his sight, seeking, and hoping their perfection and 
happiness, in the likeness, and in the image of God ; they would, 
on the contrary, serve other Gods, and make their idolatry, not a 
matter of harmless speculation, but a fountain of the most danget^ 



ous immoralities ; and therefore, as it was highly tit in itself, ani 
well becoming the wisdom of God, he gave Moses a Christianity 
in hieroglyphics, that is, a tabernacle, a shechinah, a priasthood^ 
an altar, sacrifices, laws moral, and ceremonial, with e\ery con^ 
stituent part of the Hebrew ritual ; being figures of a better sh 
chinah, temple, priest, altar, sacrifice, revelation, and blessings—^ 
figurative representations of the more perfect constitutions 
the days of Messiali the King. This was in the year 875 after 
the flood, and in 1491 before Christ. By a ritual so becominj 
the wisdom of God, given for a preservative against idolatro 
principles, and as a dispensation preparatory to that futu 
heavenly religion, the Hebrew nation were guarded against 
surrounding corrui>tions of the world, and raised up the defendeil' 
of true rehgion, to preserve the knowledge and worship of the 
one true God. 

** But as mankind would not follow the hght of nature, which 
is sufficient, when attended to for a constant universal practice 
of piety and morality ; so neither would they be engaged b] 
various rev^ealcd laws, from time to time given, and by the c. 
and lessons of many prophets, to the practice of true religion an* 
righteousness ; but as the heart is the seat and source of wicke 
ncss in man, according to the prophet Jeremiah, so even the he< 
of the Jews became deceitful above all things, and despcralcl] 
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wicked. And the prophet goes on to shew, not the necessary 
inability of man wiUiout experiences, or an operating spirit with- 
in, as yon suppose, madam ; but that, though men thus wickedly 
deceive one another, yet they cannot possibly by such a wilful 
desperate piece of wickedness deceive their Maker, because to 
him the most secret recesses of their hearts he open ; and, conse- 
quently, in the issue, they deceive themselves, seeing God, who 
knows the deceit which is lodged in their hearts, will render unto 
them according to their works, and according to the fruit of their 
doings : so that their hope and expectation will be disappointed, 
even as a partridge is disappointed that sitteth on eggs, and 
hatcheth them not. 

" And as St. Paul says from the fourteenth and fifty- third 
Psalm, there was none righteous, no not one ; there is none that 
understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God ; and so on, 
as you, madam, have quoted the verses, in which the apostle did 
not intend to shew the necessary pollution of man without the 
help of grace ; but the groundlessness of that opinion which the 
Jews had gone into, that they were the only people which pleased 
God ; for they were as guilty as the Gentiles were in transgressing 
the law of nature. Neither of them had any legal title to justifi- 
cation. They were all very great transgressors. The throat of 
Jew and Gentile an open sepulchre : their tongues, deceit : the 
poison of asps under their Ups : their mouths, full of cursing and 
bitterness : their feet swift to shed blood. Destruction and misery 
in their ways : and the way of peace have they not known : There- 
fore the justification of the Jew as well as the Gentile must be of 
grace, and not of debt. 

** In this was manifested the inestimable love of God in the 
redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. Though Jew and Gen- 
tile were qualified to discern and do both good and evil, and^thc 
Jew had a written law as a further assistance, but nevertheless 
they violated the plain dictates of natural reason, and the divine 
precepts of the law, and by unrighteousness and impurity, ren- 
dered themselves objects of judgment and condemnation ; yet 
the Father of the universe, in compassion to mankind, sent a 
divine teacher from heaven, Christ, the true prophet that was to 
come into the world, and by his divinely revealed testimony and 
authority, attempts to aboUsh the superstition of men, reclaim 
their wickedness, and bring them back to the true sp ritual wor- 
ship of God, and to that holiness of life and manners which is 
agreeable to the uncorrupted fight and dictates of nature. This 
was love. The blessed God, in compassion to human ignorance 
and wickedness, contracted by men's own fault, gives them an 
express revelation of his will, and re-estabUshes the rule of pure 
uncomipt rehgion and morahty. He declares those terms of 
sinful man's reconcilement to him wliich he was pleased to accept. 
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Grace is maniiested in the gospel to turn men from their vanities, 

or idol service, unto the living God, who made heaven and earth, 
and by the doctrine and sacrifice of Jesus Christ, to redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify to himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works :^That denying all ungodliness and worldly lusts^ 
we should Uve soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world, looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearance 
of the great God ; who v^ill judge the world by that divine person, 
and great temporary minister, whom he sent before to destroy sin^ 
and the kingdom of Satan ; and to bring mankind into a perfect 
obedience to the will of the supreme Being, This renders Chris- 
tianity a heavenly thing. Revelation tlius explained is beautiful 
and useful to an extreme degree. It does not contradict but 
strengthens the obhgations of natiiral reUgion.*' 

** Your account, Sir," said Mrs, Price, *' of man and religion 
is difierent indeed from mine, and I must allow your exphcations 
have reason in them : but still they do not satisfy me, nor can 1 
part with my own opinion. Two things in particular to me 
appear very strange in your scheme. It seems to take away the 
necessity of the Christian revelation, if natural religion, duly 
attended to, was perfect, and sufficient for virtue and holiness, 
and thereby to gain the favour of God. If reason alone can do 
the work, if men please, then what need of the gospel ? If men 
will consider, and without consideration, no scheme can be of 
service ; they may as well turn their thoughts to the law of nature 
as to the law of grace, if there is no difference betwixt the rule of 
nature and the law of Christ, with regard to the knowledge of God, 
the maker of heaven and earth, and the worship due to him on 
that account, and the practice of virtue and morality. 

" In the next place, if I understand you right, the grace of God 
is of no use at all in religion, a^ you account for salvation. What 
is out of order within us, in the mind and its faculties, the will 
and its affections, and wants to be set right in good thought 
and works, our own reason, in your notion of reUgion, is sufecicnt 
to regulate, and unassisted by the illumination of the holy spirit 
of God, we may live in an uncorrupted state of piety and morahty, 
and so save our souls, if we please. This is what I cannot behevc. 
The grace of God in the gospel is the glory and comfort of the 
Christian rehgion. A divine operation that renei\^ and sanctifies 
the mind is an invaluable blessing, and in a manner in bly 

charming, satisfies me beyond hesitation, that the Chi t-H* 

gion is true, while it puts me in the actual possession of the good 
effects of it. The spirit of God discovers to me the state of my 
own mind, in all the circumstances of a Christian hfe. sets my 
follies, my neglects, and my faiUngs, in order before me, which is 
the first right step in order to the overcoming them ; and then 
observing the discoveries I was not able to make myself, and 
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t aving a strong faith in the divine power and sufficiency, I am 
enabl^ to gain victories my insufficient reason could never obtain. 
May this divine monitor then abide in my breast. It is by the 
heavenly assistance of the holy spirit only, as vouchsafed in the 
Christian dispensation, that I can secure for myself eternal hfe. 
The wise and prudent of this world may think as they please of 
this matter, and produce reasonings against it beyond my power 
to answer ; but for my part, I must consider it as the principle 
of my salvation, and I think I cannot be thankful enough for the 
inestimable blessings. It is to me a glorious instance of the great 
wisdom and goodness of God." 

•* Madam," I repHed, *' in relation to your first objection, that 
I make no difference between revealed and natural rehgion, for 
nature is as sufficient as grace, in my account, I assure you that I 
think the revelation of the gospel excels the best scheme of natural 
rehgion that could be proposed ; in declaring the terms of recon- 
cilement, in demonstrating the divine wrath against sin, in the 
method of shewing mercy by the death of God's beloved son, and 
the promise of free pardon on the condition of repentance and 
newness of Ufe. This manner gives unspeakable comfort to 
repenting sinners. It gives the greatest encouragement to engage 
them to the love of God, and the practice of all his commandments 
an encouragement that reason could not discover. To Christi- 
anity, therefore, the true preference is due. Though philosophy 
or the doctrine of reason may reform men, yet the Christian reli- 
gion is a clearer and more powerful guide. It improves the light 
of reason by the supernatural evidence and declaration of God's 
will, and the means of man's redemption is a more efficacious 
motive and obhgation to universal obedience than nature could 
ever with certainty proix)se. A revelation that has the clearest 
and strongest evidence of being the divine will, must be the most 
easy and effectual method of instruction, and be more noticed 
than the best human teaching ; and this will of God being truly 
and faithfully committed to writing, and preserved uncorrupt, 
must always be the best and surest rule of faith and manners. 
It is a rule absolutely free from all those errors and superstitions, 
both of behef and practice, which no human composure was ever 
before free from, or, probably, would have been free from, without 
the assistance of such a revelation. Nor is this all- This is not 
the only superior excellence of our holy religion. 

" A Mediator and crucified Redeemer brought into the Chris- 
tian revelation, has a noble effect on a considering mind, and 
shews the reasonableness of the gospel-dispensation. The wisest 
and most rational heathens ever were for sacrifices and mediators, 
as the greatness of God was thereby declared, and that not only 
sin deserved punishment, but men's fives to be forfeited by their 
breach of the divine laws ; and when a divine person, made man^ 
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like unto us, appears instead of all other mediators, by whom^ as 
the instrument of the means of salvaton^ we are to offer up our 
prayers to the only true God ; and his voluntary dying in testi- 
mony of the truth of his mission and doctrine^ is apponted to be 
instead of all other sacrifices, and to remain a memorial that God 
requires no atonement of us^ but repentance and newness of hfe ; 
and the spotless virtues and obedience of this divine Redeemer, 
are to be a most perfect and mo\ing example for us to imitate ; 
this renders Christianity worthy of God, and makes it the pejiec- 
lion of reUgion, Great then are the advantages which the revela- 
tion of Christ Jesus has above mere reason, darkened by the clouds 
of error and a general corruption It is the most perfect rule of 
life. It is the most powerful means to promote a constant uni- 
form practice of virtue and piety It advances human nature 
to its highest perfection, fills it with all the fruits of righteousness. 
and grants us pri\ileges and blessings far superior to what we 
could attain any other way. 

" With regard to the second objection, that I take away the 
grace of God, to preserve the dignity of human nature, this is far 
from my intention, I do indeed think, that as the gospel was 
given for the noblest purpose ; to wit, to call in an extraordinary 
manner upon mankind, to forsake that vice and idolatry, the 
corrupt creed of polytheism, the guilt of sup>erstition, their great 
iniquities, violent passions, and worldly affections, which are all 
contrary to reason, and disgrace human nature ; and to practise 
that whole system of morahty, which they must know to be most 
useful to them ; that they might turn to a rehgion which had but 
one object, the Great Invisible Being, all-knowing, and all*suf- 
ficent, to whom all the intelligent world arc to make their devout 
applications ; because he is an infinite, independent, sovereign 
mind, who has created all things, and absolutely rules and governs 
all ; possesses all natural perfections, exists in all duration, fills 
all space with his presence, and is the omniscient witness of all 
their difficulties and wants ; and that since they were bound by 
ail the ties of moral duty to obey this one God, and observe the 
rational institutions of religion, therefore they should make it the 
labour of their whole hves to excel in holiness and righteousness, 
and by virtue and piety unite themselves to God, and entitle 
themselves to glory at the great day. That as this is the nature, 
end, and design of the Christian revelation, so I do think the 
gospel of our salvation the word of truth, as an apostle calls it, is 
sufficient for the purpose, without immediate impulses* As we 
have a reasonable,intellectual nature, there is no want of mecbani* 
cal powers. The words of Christ, which are the words of Cod^ 
are, our Ufe, and will, if attended to, powerfully enable us to 
practise good works, and to excel, and persevere therein, I can 
do all these things^ through Christ, who strcngtheneth me, that 
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is, through the written directions of Christ, and through the 
arguments and motives of the Christian doctrine To say other- 
wise of the gospel is, in my opinion, injurious to it. 

" God may, to be sure, give special aids to men, whenever he 
thinks fit. He may, by an extraordinary agency, render our 
faculties more capable of apprehension, where divine things are 
concerned, may awaken a dormant idea, which lay neglected in 
the memory, with unusual energy ; may secretly attract the more 
attentive regard of the mind, and give it an incUnation and an 
ability of tracing its various relations, with an unusual attention, 
so that a lustre before quite unknown shall be, as it were, poured 
upon it ; the spirit of God may render the mind more susceptible 
and more tenacious of divine knowledge ; I beheve he often does 
by interposition, if in the spirit of Christ's doctrine we ask it of 
the great Father of Lights, the author of all the understanding 
divided among the various ranks of created bein^ ; who, as he 
first formed the minds of angels and men, continues the exercise 
of their intellectual faculties, and one way or another communi- 
cates to them all the knowledge of every kind which they possess ; 
in which view all our knowledge of every kind may be called a 
revelation from God, and be ascribed, as it is by Elihu in Job, to 
the inspiration of the Almighty. This the holy Spirit may do, 
and dissipate a prejudice that opposes truth. But this is not 
always necessary, nor always to be expected. It is evident from 
the gospel, that our Lord rather speaks of his word and doctrine, 
as the aids to save men's souls, than of himself, or spirit, personally 
considered. Abiding in him, and he in them, as necessary to 
their bearing fruit, signifies a strict and steady regard to his word, 
and the influence of that upon our minds. ' If yc abide in me, 
and my words abide in you ; ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you : ' that is, * If you continue to believe in me, 
and to pay a steady regard to my doctrine, you will be liighly 
acceptable to God.' 

*' In short. * as no man can come unto me,' says our Lord, 
' except the Father which hath sent me draw him ; ' that is no 
man will receive my pure, sublime and spiritual doctrine, unless 
he have first gained some just apprehensions concerning the 
general principles of religion ; but if he has a good notion of God 
and his perfections, and desires to advance in virtue, he will come 
unto me, and hearken to that revelation, wliich contains the best 
directions for the performance of all the duties, and the greatest 
incitement to virtue, piety and devotion, so, no man can come 
to the Father but by the Son, that is, by obeying the written word 
and proceeding in that way in which the Son has declared it to 
be the will of the Father, that men should come to him, namely 
by keeping God's commandments, and by repentance and amend- 
ment of life ; there being no other name, or way given among men. 
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but this way given or declared by Jesus Clirist, by which they 

may be saved. In all this, there is not a word of supernatural 
light or operation ; though such operation, as before observed^ 
there may be. There is not a hint of man's natural inabihty. 

'* To the glorious gospel then, the gospel of our salvation, the 
word of truth, the word of life, let us come, and with diligence 
and impartiality study it. Let us follow the truth we there find 
in every page, and it will enable us to triumph over the temptation 
of allurement and of terror. We shall become the children of 
God by the spirit of adoption. We shall be easy and happy in 
this life, and glorious and ever blessed in that which is to come. 
If we obey the gospel of the Son of God, and hearken to his word. 
he will take us under his guardian care. He descended from 
heaven, to deliver us from everlasting ruin, he purchased us with 
the price of his own blood, and if we hve up to the word of truth, 
he will conduct us safely through life and death, into the abode 
of holy and happy spirits, and at length raise our bodies from the 
dust, and fix our complete persons in a state of immortal glory 
and feUcity. This is my sense of religion. Where I am wrong 
I shall ever be glad to be set right.** 

Mrs. Price made no reply, and so ended this remarkable con- 
versation. On whose side the truth is, the reader is to judge. 
What she advances for supernatural operation is strong and pious ; 
and considering Mrs. Price had no learning, and was almost with- 
out any reading, I thought it very wonderful to hear her on this, 
and many other subjects. She was such another genius as Chubb, 
but on the other side of the question ; if she had been able to write 
as sensibly and correctly as she talked on several articles of reh- 
gion, she would have made a good author. So much goodness 
and good sense I have not very often found in her kind. They 
merit a memorial in a journal of the curious tilings that have 
occurred to me in my hfe-time. 

The thirteenth of June, 1725, I took my leave of my fnend, 
John Price, and his admirable wife, promising to visit them 
again as soon as it was in my power, and proceeded on my journey 
in quest of Mr, Turner. I would not let T^ice go with me, on 
second thoughts, as many sad accidents might happen in this 
rough and desolate part of the world, and no relief in such case 
to be found. If I fell, there was no one belonging to me to shed 
a tear for me ; but if a mischief should befal Jack Price, his wife 
would be miserable indeed, and I the maker of a breach in the 
sweetest system of felicity that love and good sense had ever 
formed. This made me refuse his repeated offers to accompany 
me. All I would have was a boy and horse of his, to carr>' some 
provisions wet and dry, as there was no public-house to be found 
in ascending those tremendous hills, or in tlie deep vales through 
which I must go ; nor any house that he knew of beyond liis own. 
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With the rising sun then I set out, and was charmed for several 
hoiixs with the air and views. The mountains, the rocky preci- 
pices the woods and the waters, appeared in various striking 
situations every mile I travelled on, and formed the most astonish- 
ing pcunts of view. Sometimes I was above the clouds, and then 
crept to enchanting vaUies below. Here glens were seen that 
kx^Eed as if the mountains had been rent asunder to form the 
amazing scenes, and there, forests and falling streams covered 
the sides of the hlls. Rivers in many places, in the most beau- 
tiful cascades, were tumbUng along ; and cataracts from the tops 
of mountains came roaring down. The whole was grand, wonder- 
ful, and fine. On the top of one of the mountains I passed over 
at noon, the air was piercing cold, on account of its great height, 
and so subtle, that we breathed with difficulty, and were a httle 
sick. From hence I saw several black subjacent clouds big with 
thunder, and the lightning within them rolled backwards and 
forwards, like shining bodies of the brightest lustre. One of them 
went ofi in the grandest horrors through the vale below, and had 
no more to do with the pike I was on than if it had been a summit 
in another planet. The scene was prodigiously fine. Sub pedibus 
ventos et rauca tonitrua calcat. 

Till the evening, I rid and walked it, and in numberless wind- 
ings round impassable hills, and by the sides of rivers it was im- 
possible to cross, journeyed a great many miles, but no human 
creature, or any kind of house, did I meet with in all the long way, 
and as I arrived at last at a beautiful lake, whose banks the hand 
of nature had adorned with vast old trees, I sat down by this water 
in the shade to dine, on a neat's tongue I had got from good Mrs. 
Price ; and was so delighted with the striking beauties and still- 
ness of the place, that I determined to pass the night in this sweet 
retreat. Nor was it one night only, if I had my will, that I would 
have rested there. Often did I wish for a convenient little lodge 
by this sweet water-side, and that with the numerous swans, and 
other fowl that hved there, I might have spent my time in peace 
below, till I was removed to the estabUshed seat of happiness 
above. 

Had this been possible, I should have avoided many an afflic- 
tion, and had known but few of those expectations and disappoint- 
ments, which render life a scene of emptiness, and bitterness 
itself. My years would have rolled on in peace and wisdom, in 
tliis sequestered, delightful scene, and my silent meditations had 
been productive of that good temper and good action, which the 
resurrection of the dead, the dissolution of the world, the judge- 
ment day, and the eternal state of men, requires us to have. Free 
from the various perplexities, and troubles I have experienced 
by land and sea, in different parts of the world, I should have lived, 
in this paradise of a place, in the enjoyment of that fine happiness, 
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which easy country business and a studious life afford ; and might 
have made a better preparation for that hour which is to disunite 
me, and let my invisible spirit depart to the shades of eternity, 
Happy they, who in some such rural retirement, can employ some 
useful hours every day in the management of a httle comfortable 
farm, and devote the greater portion of their time to sacred know* 
ledge, heavenly piety, and angelic goodness ; which cannot be 
dissolved when the thinker goes, nor be confined to the box of 
obscurity, under the clods of the earth ; but will exist in our souls 
for ever, and enable us to depart in peace to the happy regions. 
This has ever made me prefer a retired country life, when it was 
in my power to enjoy it. But be it town or country, the main 
business, my good readers, should tie to secure an inheritance in 
that eternal world, %vhere the sanctified hve with God and his 
Christ. Getting, keeping, multiplying money ; dress, pleasure, 
entr>' , are not only little things for such beings as we are : they 
are indeed sad principal work for creatures that are passing away 
to an everlasting state : there to lament their lost day, and talents 
misapplied, in dreadful agonies, in the habitations of darkness ; 
or to remain for ever in the habitations of light, peace, and joy ; 
if you have laboured to obtain, and improve in the graces and 
virtuous qualities which the gospel recommends. These are the 
treasure and possession worth a Christian's acquiring. These 
only are portable into the eternal world * when the body that was 
clothed in purple and fine hnen, and fared sumptuously every 
day, is laid in a cold and narrow cave. Take my advice then, 
reader. Be ready. Let us so think and act in this first state^ 
that in the next, we may meet in the regions of purity and right- 
teousness, serenity and joy. 

The lake I have mentioned was the largest I had seen in this 
wild part, being above a mile in length, and more than half a mile 
broad ; and the water that filled it burst with the greatest impe- 
tuosity from the inside of a rocky mountain, that is very wonder- 
ful to behold. It is a vast craggy precipice, that ascends till it is 
almost out of sight, and by its gloomy and tTemendous air, strikes 
the mind with a horror that has something pleasing in it This 
amazing cliff stands perpendicular at one end of the lake, at tlie 
distance of a few yards, and has an opening at the bottom, that 
is wide enough for two coaches to enter at once, if the place vrsis 
dry. In the middle of it there is a deep channel, down which the 
water rushes with a mighty swiftness and force, and on eitlicr 
side, the stone rises a yard above the impetuous stream, Tlie 
ascent is easy and flat. How far it goes, I know not, being afraid 
to ascend more than forty yards; not only on account of the terrors 
common to the place, from the fall of so much water with a strange 
kind of roar, and the height of the arch which covers the torrent 
all the way : but because as I went up, there was of a sudden, an 
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increase of noise so very terrible, that my heart failed me, and a 
trembling almost disabled me. The rock moved under me, as 
the frightful sounds encreased, and as quick as it was possible 
for me, I came into day again. It was well I did ; for I had not 
been many minutes out, before the water overflowed its channel, 
and filled the whole opening in rushing to the lake. The increase 
of the water and the violence of the discharge were an astonish- 
ing sight. I had a fortunate escape. 

As the rocky mountain I have mentioned, is higher than either 
Snowden in North-Wales, or Kedar-Idris in Merionethshire^ 
which have been thought the highest mountains in this island ; 
that is, it is fuU a mile and a half high from the basis, as I found 
by ascending it with great toil on the side that was from the water, 
and the top was a flat dry rock, that had not the least spring, or 
piece of water on it, how shall we account for the rapid flood that 
proceeded from its inside ? Where did this great water come 
from ? I answer, might it not flow from the great abyss, and 
the great encrease of it, and the fearful noise, and the motion of 
the rock, be owing to some violent commotion in the abyss, occa- 
sioned by some natural or supernatural cause ? 

That there is such an abyss, no one can doubt that believes 
revelation, and from reason and history it is credible, that there 
are violent conciissions on this vast collection of water, by the 
divine appointment : and therefore, I imagine it is from thence 
the water of this mountain proceeds, and the great overflowing 
and terrifying sound at certain times. To this motion of the 
abyss, by the divine power exerted on it, I ascribe the earth- 
quakes ; and not to vapour, or electricity. As to electricity, 
which Dr. Stukely makes the cause of the deplorable downfall of 
Lisbon, in his book on The Philosophy of Earthquakes ; there arc 
many things to be objected against its being the origin of such 
calamities ; one objection is, and it is an insuperable one, that 
electrical shocks arc ever momentary, by every experiment, but 
earthquakes are felt for several minutes. Another is, that many 
towns have been swallowed up in earthquakes, though Lisbon 
was only overthrown. Such was the case of the city of Callao, 
within two leagues of Lima. Though Lima was only tumbled 
into ruins, October 28, 1746 ; yet Callao sunk downright with all 
its inhabitants, and an unfathomable sea now covers the finest 
port in Peru, as I have seen on the spot. In the earthquake at 
Jamaica, June 7, 1692, in which several thousands perished, it is 
certain, that not only many houses, and a great number of people, 
were entirely swallowed up ; but that, at many of the gapings or 
openings of the earth, torrents of water that formed great rivers, 
issued forth. This I had from a man of veracity then on the spot, 
who was an eye-witness of these things, and expected himself 
every minute to descend to the bowels of the earth, which heaved 
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aad swelled like a rolling sea. Now to me the electrical stroke 
does not appear sufficient to produce the^e things, The power 
of electricity, to be sure is vast and amazing. It may cause great 
tremors and undulations of the earth, and bring down all the 
buildings of a great city ; but as to sphtting the earth to great 
depths, and forcing up torrents of water, where there was no 
sign of the fluid element before, I question much if the vehemence 
of the elemental electric fire does this. Beside, when mountains 
and cities sink into tlie earth, and the deepest lakes are now seen 
to fill all the place where they once stood, as has been the case in 
many countries, where could these mighty waters come» but from 
the abyss ? The great lake Oroquantnr in Pegu, was once a vast 
city. In Jamaica, there is a large deep lake where once a moun- 
tain stood. In an earthquake in China, in the province of Sanci, 
deluges of water burst out of the earth, Feb. 7, 1556, and mun- 
dated the country for 180 miles. Many more instances of this 
kind I might produce, exclusive of Sodom, the ground of which 
was inundated by an irruption of waters from beneath, which 
now forms the Dead Sea j after the city was destioyed by fire 
from above ; that the land which had been de&led with the unna* 
tural lusts of the inhabitants might be no more inhabited, but 
remain a lasting monument of the divine vengeance on such 
crimes, to the end of the world ; and the use I would make of those 
I have mentioned, is to show that these mighty waters %vere from 
the furious concussion of the abyss that caused the earthquakes. 
Electricity, I think, can never make seas and vast lakes to be 
where there were none before. Locheme, in the county of Ferma- 
nagh, in the province of Ulster in Ireland, is thirty three miles 
long, and fourteen broad, and as the old Irish Chropiich in- 
forms us, %vas once a place where large and populous towns 
appeared, till for the great iniquity of the inhabitants, the 
people and their fair habitations were destroyed in an earthquake, 
and mighty waters from the earth covered the place, and formed 
this lake. Could the electrical stroke produce this sea that was 
not to be found there before the destruction ? Is it not more 
reasonable to suppose, that such vast waters have been forced 
by a supernatural commotion from the great abyss, in the earth- 
quake that destroyed the towns wliich once stood in this place ? 

To this then, till I am better informed, I must ascribe such 
earthquakes as produce great rivers and lakes ; and where no 
waters appear, I bcUeve the earthquakes are caused by the imme^ 
diate finger of God ; either operating on the abyss, though not so 
as to make the water break out on the earth or by directing the 
electrical violence or stroke ; or otherwise acting on the nuncd 
cities and shattered places. 

For my part, I think it is a grievous mistake in our philosophical 
enquiries, to assign so much to second causes as tlie learned do. 
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The govenunent of the univerae is ^ven to matter and motion, 
and under pretence of extolling ozi^nal contrivance, the execu- 
tion of all la left to dead substance. It is just and reasonable, 
in which even Newton and M'Launn agree, to suppose that the 
whole chain of causes, or the several series of them, should centre 
in him, as their source and fountain ; and the whole system appear 
depending upon him, the only independent cause. Now to me this 
supposition does not appear either just <x reasonable. I think the 
wMm phartnomena of nature ought to be ascribed to the immediate 
operation of the Deity. Without looldxig for a subtile elastic 
medium, to produce gravity ; which medium Sir Isaac confesses 
he had no pn>of of ; nor is th^ in reality such a thing in the uni- 
verse ; I imagine the divine Newton would have done better, if, 
after establishing the true system by nature, by demonstrating 
the law of gravi^, he had said this gravity was the constant and 
undeniable evidence of the immediate influence of the Deity in 
the material universe. A series of material causes betwixt Deity 
and effect, is, in truth, concealing him from the knowledge of 
mortals for ever. In the moral government of the world, second 
causes do, because free-agents act a part ; but, in the material 
universe to apply them, to me seems improper, as matter and 
motion only, that is, mechanism, come in competition with the 
Deity. Most certainly he constantly interposes. The divine 
power is perpetually put forth throughout all nature. Every 
particle of matter, must necessarily, by its nature, for ever go 
wrong, without the continued act of Deity. His everlasting 
interposition only can cause a body moving in a circle to change 
the direction of its motion in every point. Nor is it possible for 
subtile matter, the supposed cause of gravity, to know to impel 
bodies to a centre, with quadruple force at half the distance. 

And as in gravity, and in the cohesion of the parts of matter, 
the Deity is, and acts in the motion of the celestial bodies, and 
in the resistance the least particles make to any force that would 
separate them ; so is his inmiediate power, I think for myself, 
exerted not only in earthquakes and tides, but in the circulations 
of the blood, lymph, and chyle, in muscular motion, and in 
various other phaenomena that might be named. Books I 
know have been written, and ingenious books they are, to show 
the causes of these things, and trace the ways they are performed 
by the materials themselves ; but these explications never satis- 
fied me. I had as many questions to ask, after reading these 
books, as I had before I looked into them, and could find no 
operator but infinite power, conducted by infinite wisdom. 

As to the force of the moon, in raising tides, and, that spring 
tides are produced by the sum of the actions of the two luminaries, 
when the moon is in Syzygy, there is much fine mathematical 
reasoning to prove it, which the reader may find in Dr. Halley's 
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abstract of Sir Isaac Newton's Theory of the Tides , and in Dr. 
Rutherforth's System of Natural Phihsophy ; but nevertheless, 
the concomitance of water and luminary, or tlie revolutions of 
ocean and moon answering one another so exactly that the flow 
always happens when the moon hangs over the ocean, and the 
spring tides when it is nearer the earth, which is supposed to be 
in the new and full moon ; this does not prove to me, that the 
periodical flux and reflux of the sea is derived from mechanism. 
As we have two ebbs and two flows in twenty-four hours, and 
the moon comes but once in that time to our meridian, how can 
the second ebb and flow be ascribed to it ? and when, beneath the 
horizon^ in the opposite hemisphere, the moon crosses the meri- 
dian again, is it credible, that from the eastern and southern 
ocean, round Good Hope and Ca|>e Horn, it should as soon over- 
flow our coasts, as when it is vertical to the shores of Guinea ? 
If the moon, in conjunction with the sun, by pressionand attrac- 
tion, was the princpal cause of flux and reflux, why is there no 
established tide on the Mediterranean sea^ though of a vast breadth, 
and two thousand miles in length from the Streights of Gibraltar 
to the coasts of Syria and Palestine ; but only some irregular 
and unaccountable swellings and falls in a few places of this sea, 
to wit, at Tunis, Messina, Venice, and Negropont ; and these 
swellings, as I have seen, flowing sometimes four, five, six or 
seven, and eight times in twenty- four hours ; in the most irre- 
gular manner ; against the fixed laws of pression and attraction, 
ascribed to the moon and sun, on a supposition of their causing 
the tides ? If pression. and the strong attractive power of the 
moon^ and the weaker influence of the sun, forces the immense 
ocean twice a day from its natural quietus, and rolls it in tides, 
why has the Caspian sea no tide ; no swelling or flow, regular or 
irregular, excepting that sometimes, in the space of sixteen years, 
and never sooner, it rises many fathoms, and drowns the adjacent 
country ; to the almost ruin, sometimes of Astracan in Asiatic 
Russia ; as happened when I was there to embark for Persia ? 
If it be said, that this is properly a lake, having no communica- 
tion with the ocean ; yet, I answer, that it is in every quality of 
saltness, &c. as much a sea as any other sea ; and large enough 
for the luminaries attraction and pression ; being fivx hundred 
miles from north to south, and near four hundred miles in bredth 
from east to we^t : I say, large enough to avoid continuing 
necessarily in equilibrium, as Dr. Rutherforth says must be the 
case, on account of the small extent of this sea. Five hundred 
by four hundred mdes of sea does not require that such a sea 
should press equally, or that the gravity of its water should be 
equally diminished in every part of it, and so out of the powers, 
addititious and ablatitious, of the luminar>^ ; that is, the force, 
witli wliich the moon encreascs the waters gTa\'ity, and the force, 
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with which the moon diminishfa the waters gravity. If the 
moon in zenith or nadir did the work, the equiUbiium of the 
Caspian might be destroyed, as well as any other equilibrium 
of water, by force, addititious or ablatitious, or by the sum of 
these forces ; therefore, there might, by this theory, be tides in 
the Caspian sea, though not great ones. There are smaU as well 
as great tides. The tides of the Atlantic ocean are inferior in 
every respect to those of the larger P^udfic ocean. A quarter of a 
great circle of the earth, that is, an extent of ocean from east to 
west 90**, is only required, that the tides may have their full mo- 
tion. A tide of less motion may be in such an extent of sea as 
the Caspian. 

In the last place, how does the Theory of Tides account for the 
r^ular peculiarity of the flux and r^ux of the Atlantic, difierent 
from all other tides ; while at Bathsha in the kingdom of Tun- 
qnin there never is more than one tide in twenty-four hours ; 
and some day no tide ? For my part, I resolve the whole in 
the immediate power of the Deity. This power is gravity, 
attraction, repulse. The inactivity of matter requires the con- 
stancy and universality of divine power to support the material 
universe, and move it as occasion requires ; that is, as infinite 
wisdom sees most conducive to the benefit of his creation. 

Men of fine imagination may make a wonderful display of 
mathematical learning in accounts of gravity, <S:c. combined with 
principles of mechanism ; and electricity, which is called the 
immediate officer of God Almighty ; but the truth is a con- 
stant repetition of divine acts in regular and irregular motions 
of the earth and the seas. The finger of God moves the land 
and the waters. 

In the case of earthquakes, as electricity, or aerial power, is 
insufficient to produce them in my opinion, for two reasons, 
before given ; to wit, that the electrical stroke is ever single and 
momentary, but the vibrations of the earth, in a quake, are often 
three and four minutes, and have held to seven minutes, and that 
besides the swelling and trembling of the earth, it has so opened 
at those times, as to swallow not only houses and people, but 
even mountains, and to send forth great rivers and vast waters. 
And, as subterranean fire and vapour, I think, can never do such 
work, for many reasons that may be offered, we must, J think, 
ascribe the earthquakes to the immediate impression of divine 
power ; by which a city is tumbled into ruins in three or four 
minutes, in the sad manner Lisbon was destroyed the first of 
November, 1755, or, the water of the great abyss is with such 
violence moved, [that it shakes the arches of the earth, and 
where infinite wisdom directs, is enabled by Almighty Power to 
open the globe with tremendous noises, and pour forth vast 
torrents of water, to cover a land where once a flourishing 
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city has stood. The electric stroke cannot be more dre^adful 
than such exertion of omnipotence* The immediate action 
of the Deity, to destroy, mtist be as cflicacious surely 
as any subordinate agent or cause : and it must be more 
terrible to the mind, as there can be no supposition of accident 
in ruin this way : but we see as it were the almighty ami, exerting 
an irresistible force, that could in the same few moments that a 
large towi and its inhabitants are destroyed, shake the whole 
world into one dreadful ruin, or separate it into nothing. To 
my apprehension, the aerial power of electricity is not so fear- 
fully stnking, as the Creator's appearing, on the spot, to shake 
terribly the earth : and if we consider, that it is on account of 
sin, that God resigns his omnipotence to his wrath, and com- 
mands his whole displeasure to arise, must not this account of an 
earthquake have the greatest tendency to reform the manners 
of survivmg people ? 

As to the muscular motion, ii it be rightly considered, it ap- 
pears very plainly to proceed from a living force, impressed ab 
extra ; that mechanism does not act as cause in this aSair ; but 
the divine power acts in the case, as it does in many different 
places of the human body at once^ and with inexpressible 
variety. 

Various are the accounts that learned men have given of 
muscular motion, and ingenious are their reasonings on the sub- 
ject : but they are not satisfactory, nor do they at all explain 
the thing, and account for it. What is a muscle ? 

It is to be sure a bundle of small blood vessels, consisting of 
arteries and their returning veins, laid one upon another in their 
parallel plates, running through the whole length of the muscle ; 
and at small intervals, these blood vessels, or longitudinal red 
and fleshy fibres, are contorted and bound about with small 
transverse, and spiral ramifications and twinings of the nerves. 
This is a muscle : it has two ends, or tendons, fastened to two 
bones, one of which is fixed, and the other moveable ; and by the 
contraction of the muscle, the moveable bone is dra\^Ti upon its 
fulcrum towards a fixed point. This is indisputable ; and it is 
Ukewise certain, that the muscles are to be distinguished into 
those of voluntan^ and those of natural or necessary motion ; 
that the voluntary muscles have antagonists, wliich act alter- 
nately in a contrary direction, that is are contracted by the 
command of the will, while the others are strclched, and again 
arc extended, while the* others contractcil : but the necessary 
muscles have contracting and extending powers within themselves, 
and need no antagonists. 

Thift being the Uue state of the muscles, the question is. what 
causes that ciasticity, !*pring, or (lOwer of contraction and restora- 
tion, which their nervous coats and fibres have, to recover thiem 
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selves against a given weight or force that stretches them ? The 
reply is, that many unanswerable reasons can be given to prove, 
that this contractive restitutive force does not depend on the 
mixture effervescence, or rarefaction of any fluids, humours, or 
liquors within the body ; and there is one convincing experiment 
that shews it. 

Lay open the thorax of a dog, as I have often done ; and take 
a distinct view of that famous muscle, the heart, in its curious and 
wonderful motion, while the animal is still ahve. In diastole, the 
muscle is very red and florid, soft and yielding to the touch, and 
through it the vital fluid glows and shines ; it appears in this 
state fully replenished and distended with blood ; but in systole, 
as soon as it begins to contract, and the blood rushes out by the 
compression of the contracting fibres, the heart loses its 
florid colour, and becomes pale and livid, compact and solid, and 
evinces that, during this state of it, the muscle contracts inwardly 
into its own dense substance, and takes up less space than before, 
till it returns to its diastole ; then the blood which flowed from 
it with velocity, during systole through the coronary veins into 
the auricles, rushes back into it through the coronary arteries, 
restores the glowing florid colour, and inflates the muscle, 
in order to strain the nerve for the next contraction. It is plain 
from hence, that the heart has less blood and fluid in time of 
contraction, and that the contraction is not caused by the addi- 
tion of another fluid from the nerves, as the learned have 
asserted. 

And as to what they say of the longitudinal fibres being 
divided into innumerable little cells or bladders, which have 
communications with the blood vessels and nerves, and that in 
these vesicles, the blood and nervous fluid mix, ferment, and 
by rarefaction and expansion, swell and blow up the cells, and 
thereby inflate and distend the muscle, and increase its thickness, 
while its length is shortened ; this is so perplexed and unreason- 
able an hypothesis, that I am astonished how men of sense ever 
came to think of such a doctrine. There is no such nervous fluid 
to be found, to cause this fermentation, rarefaction, &c. ; and if 
there was, expansive force must lengthen as well as thicken, and 
the muscle could not be shortened in length, and swelled in thick- 
ness. The natural action of the fluids upon the sohds is, to in- 
crease dimensions proportionably every way, that is, in the 
direction of the axis and conjugate diameter equally. Beside, if 
there was exp>ansion, circulation must stop. The distention of 
the vesicles, and the rapid exit of the rarefying fluid could not be 
at once. 

The plain account of the matter is then, that muscular motion 
is performed by the elasticity of the nervous fibrillae, contracting 
and restoring themselves against the stretcliing force of the 
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circulating blood. The contractioii of the muscles straitens and 
compresses the blood-vessels, and forces the blood with impet- 
uosity through the heart ; and this squeezing or propelling force 
gives the fluid an impetus, that makes it return with violence 
upon the muscles, in the course of its circulation ; then by force 
and impulse, it stretches tlie transverse and spiral nervous fibres, 
and so extends the contracted muscle, that drove it by contrac- 
tion from itself. Upon this the blood-vessels having obtained 
their due extent and capacity, the distending force of the blood 
of consequences ceases : but the moment it does, the contractive 
power of the nerves begins to act again, and restores them to a 
contracted dense state, by a force exactly equal to that which 
extended them ; till the returning propelled blood re-enters the 
muscle, and stretches it again, as before described. Such are 
tlic two wonderful counter- forces that produce the natural in- 
voluntary motion of the heart, and carry on the circulation of 
the blood. You see %%nth your eyes, in the opened hve dog this 
alternate contraction and extension ; and as the stretching 
power is but a consequence of the contracting power, contraction 
is the spring of this wonderful action, in which our will or free 
agency has no concern. And to what shall we ascribe this aston- 
ishxng operation, this amazing contractive power, so exactly as to 
time, and so constantly continued on the muscles of natural or 
necessary motion ; till the equilibrium by some means or other 
be broken and the motion is pretematurally interrupted and 
suspended ? Will the great mechanical rea^oners say, that 
matter doe^ this wonder — matter, that is blind and impotent ? 
Stuff : we must ascribe to a cause wise and powerful, not only the 
original contrivance of the thing, but the execution of this ex- 
traordinary scene. While you gaze upon tliis noblest muscle 
of the dog, you see the Deity at work. 

And i( we turn our eyes from the muscles of mere natural 
involuntary motion, which performs by a contracting power 
acting within them ; to those muscles which move the bones 
and members of our bodies, by the command of the will, how 
adorable is the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty Author 
of nature, not only in providing the animal machine with antag- 
onistical muscles, one of which is contracted, while the other is 
extended ; but for stimulating, contracting, and compressing the 
nervous elastic cords and blood-vessels, as our minds command 
or determine I there is no possibihty of accounting for the direc- 
tions at pleasure of the antagonistic muscles, but by resolving 
them into the continual presence and action of the first cause. 
He enforces and executes. It is the active principle gives energy 
and motion both to voluntary and neccsssary muscles. This. 1 
think, is the truth of philosophy. To suppose every thing to be 
effect without cause, is to reduce reUgion and philosophy to tlie 
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same desperate state. It destroys all the principles of reason, 
as well as of virtue and moral conduct. 

To say all that can be said, in as few words as possible, upon 
this article, it is not only the muscular motion, necessary and 
spontaneous,^ that is caused by the action of the Deity ; but the 
constant motions in the stomach, lungs, intestines, and other 
parts of the body, are caused by an acting Divine Power. It can 
be demonstrated, that in the action of soft bodies upon soft 
bodies, the motion is always diminished ; and of consequence it 
must be greatly lessened in the yielding softness of the flesh and 
fluids of animal bodies. We see how soon water settles, after 
motion imprest, by the bare attrition of its parts on one another ; 
although it has no obstacles to encounter, or narrow passages to 
move through. What then can we think of motion in such nar- 
row twining meanders, as veins, arteries, intestines, and lacteal 
vessels, thxough which the fluids of animal bodies are conveyed 
to parts innumerable ? while the blood, l3rmph, and chyle creep 
through such narrow winding vessels, the whole motion of those 
fluids must be consumed every instant by the attrition of their 
parts, and the force of consequence be renewed every instant. 
Here is a perpetual miracle. The Divine Power urges on these 
fluids ten thousand ways at once. Reason must confess a mir- 
aculous power indesinently and variously put forth in our 
bodies ; while ignorance and vanity in vain attempts to account 
mechanically for the circulation of those fluids. We are not only 
fearfully and wonderfully formed in the womb, but fearfully and 
wonderfully preserved every minute I creating power never 
ceases, t 

The conclusion of the matter is, that the plain argument for the 

* That even spontaneous motion is perfonned by the divine power, is proved in the first 
part of a most excellent book, entitled. An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, (by 
John Baxter, the third and best editkm was prmted in two volumes, 8vo, in 1743 ; a third 
followed in 1750]. I shall only observe here that motion is spontaneous, as it is begun and 
ended br the uving being itself, without physical necessity : but it is above the power and 
vled^ of the spontaneous being, as it is performed mechanically : the motive power is 



imine<liatelv impressed by the Creator, who is the only mover, as well as the first mover. 
Ham adorable is this condescension 1 the Creator exerts his power in consequence of the 
spoataoeity of his living creatures I But is not this low work for the supreme Lord of heaven 
and earth, says the mechanical reasoner ? No. Lowness of work is not applicable to the 
Creator of all thJn£S. He is as much the Create of the meanest insect, as of the highest 
intelligcaoe. It is his perpetual power, exerted in cc^esion, that keeps all the parts of matter 
in the bodies of living creatures together. Philosophy cannot be hurt by admitting his power 
His omnipotence is dbplayed to our senses in the most despicable weed of the field as well 
as in the bright rolling orbs of heaven. In calling such things low work, we forget what 
infinite power implies, and what infinite goodness prompts. 

t Should it be asked, why was such an mtricate structure of such materials employed, 01 
sudi a laborious method contrived, by the organization of dead matter, if it no way serves 
to produce motion, but rather consumes the force impressed ? the answer is, that this consuming 
mechanism ii no inconvenience in nature, if we consider who renews the motive power. We 
are forced to be frugal of our Uttle power : but this is not applicable to the Deity. The govern- 
ing power of the C^ity is creating power. Beings made up of matter and spirit reouire such 
a supplying power, and in the various work God instrucU his rational beings, ana displays 
his omaipotcooe in wtadom and action. 
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existence of a Deity, obvious to all, and carrying inesistible con- 
miction with it, is from the evident contrivance and fitness of 
things to one another, which we meet with through all the parts 
of the universe. There is no need of nice and subtile reasoning 
in this matter ] a manifest contrivance immediately suggests a 
contriver. It strikes Uke a sensation and artful reasonings 
against it may puizle us, but it is without shaking our beliel No 
person, for example, who knows the principles of optics, and the 
structure of tlie eye, can believe that it is formed without skill in 
that science ; or that the ear was formed without the knowledge 
of sounds. This is a just argument, and forces our assent. But 
the great M'laurin should not have stop*d here. The plain 
argument for the existence of a Deity grows stronger, when we 
add to it what is evident as divine contrivance, to wit, the constant 
interposition of God, to support and move his creatures. Original 
contrivance in the works of the creation is adorable. \Wg are 
certain, demonstratively certain, that the heavens, the lauad, and 
the waters, and all the creatures in them contained, are the works 
of the living God ; but it is the present performance that strikes 
us like a sensation. With inexpressible pleasure we sec creating 
power with our eyes. Which ever way we turn tliem, we behold 
Almighty Power employed, and continually acting under the 
direction of infinite knowledge. 

Since things are so, and all the works of nature, in the common 
voice of reason, declare the power and wisdom of the Creator, and 
speak his goodness in the innumerable mighty things he con- 
tinually performs for our preserv^ation and happiness, the con- 
templation of them should warm our hearts with the glory of the 
Almighty, and make us continually praise and adore that Almighty 
providence, which formed and sustains not only the human race 
and this terrestrial globe, but numberless other w^orlds and their 
inhabitants, that hang in infimte space. These mighty things 
displayed, ought surely to produce the most devout prayers, and 
songs of praises in no common strain ; and especially, if we add 
to those works of nature, tliat second creation, the stiU greater 
work of grace. Such omnipotence in wisdom and action, and such 
amazing goodness as we see in the christian gospel, &hould, 
I think, engage us to love and adore so great and good a 
Being as our Creator, and induce us to devote our lives to 
him. 

For my part, when I consider the mighty scene and prosjiect 
of nature, and turn my thoughts from thence to Crod's word, that 
heavenly law, which directs our will and informs our reason and 
teaches us in all things how to pursue our own happiness, I am so 
struck with a sense of infinite wisdom, goodness, and action, that 
I cannot help extolhng the king of the universe for the greatness 
of his power and mercy, and am necessarily engaged in a scene 
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of praise and devotion. Indeed the heart must be as hard and 
cold as marble, that does not glow, nor is inflamed with adoration 
to the great author of all things ; after viewing with attention 
even one particular only in the works of nature, that material 
sun, which now shines out with Hght and beauty to animate and 
refresh the world ; and in the creation of grace, that sun of 
righteousness, who sheds forth the choicest blessings of Heaven 
upon the inhabitants of the earth. Can we be silent, who behold 
and enjoy those things ! alas I too many can. Nei^er the 
heavens, which declare the glory of God, nor the days of the gospel, 
nor the righteousness of the new law are regarded by them. But 
the wise will ever join with all their hearts, in the most exalted 
prayer and praise, and adore the giver of those good and {>erfect 
gifts ; for all his blessings vouchsafed us ; and especially, for the 
charter of his pardon granted by his blessed Son, and the promises 
of everlasting happiness and glory in a life to come, reason must 
declare it just to offer up rehgious praise, and make the greatest 
mental and moral improvement we can in this first state. 

Another extraordinary thing I saw in the place I have men- 
tioned, was a water on the top of a hill, which stood at the other 
end of the lake, and was full as high as the mountain, from the 
side of which the water poured into the lake. This loch measured 
three quarters of a mile in length, and half a mile over. The 
water appeared as black as ink, but in a glass it was clear as 
other water, and bright in running down. It tasted sweet and 
good. At one end, it runs over its rocky bank, and in several noisy 
cascades, falls down the face of the mountain to a deep bottom, 
where a river is formed, that is seen for a considerable way, as it 
wanders along. The whole is a striking scene. The swarthy loch, 
the noisy descending streams, clumps of aged trees on the moun- 
tain's side, and the various shores and valhes below, afford an 
uncommon view. It was a fine change of ground, to ascend from 
the beauriful lake, encompassed with mountains, and adorned 
^-ith trees, into which was poured from a gaping precipice, a tor- 
rent of streams ; and see from the reverse of an opposite liill, an 
impetuous flood descending from the top to the finest points of 
view in the wildest glens below. 

What fine I had with me, for experiments on waters and holes, 
I apphcd to this loch, to discover the depth, but with three hun- 
dred yards of whipcord my lead could reach no ground, and from 
thence, and the blackness of the water, and the great issuing 
stream, I concluded, justly I tliink, that it went down to the great 
abyss, the vast treasury of waters within the earth. Many such 
unfathomable lochs as this have I seen on the summits of moun- 
tains in various parts of the world, and from them, I suppose, the 
greatest part of that deluge of waters came that drowned the old 
world. This leads me to say somctliing oi the flood. 
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Many books have been written in relation to this afEair, and 
while some contend for the overflowing of tlie whole earth to a 
very great height of waters, and some for a partial deluge only, 
others will not allow there was any at all. The divine authority 
of Moses they disregard. For my part I believe the flood was 
universal^ and that all the high hills and mountains under the whole 
lieaven, were covered. The cause was forty days heavy rain, and 
such an agitation of the abyss, by the finger of God, as not only 
broke up the great deep^ to pour out water at many places, but 
forced it out of such bottomless lochs as this I am speaking of on 
the mountain's top, and from various swallows in many places. 
This removes e\'ery objection from the case of the deluge, and 
gives water enough in the space of one hundred and fifty days, 
or five months of thirty days each, to over-top the highest moun- 
tains by fifteen cubits, the height designed. The abyss in strong 
commotion, or violent uproar, by a power divine, could shake the 
incumbent globe to pieces in a few minutes, and bury the whole 
ruins in the deep. To me, then, all the reasoning against the 
deluge, or for a partial flood appear sad stuff. Were this one loch 
in Stanemore to pour out torrents of water, down every side, for 
five months, by a divine force on part of the abyss, as it might 
very easily, by such means do, the inundation would cover a great 
part of this land ; and if from ever>' loch of the kind on the sum- 
mits of mountains, the waters in like manner, with the greatest 
%nolence, flowed from every side out of the abyss, and that ex- 
clusive of the heavy rains, an earthquake should open some parts 
of the ground to let more water out of the great collection, and 
the seas and oceans surpass their natural bounds, by the winds 
forcing them over the earth, then would a universal flood very 
soon prevail. There is water enough for the purpose, and as to 
the supernatural ascent of them, natural and supernatural are 
nothing at all different with respect to God. They are distinctions 
merely in our conceptions of things. Regularly to move the sun 
or earth ; and to stop its motion for a day ; to make the waters 
that covered the whole earth at the creation, descend into the 
several receptacles prepared for them ; and at the deluge to make 
them ascend again to cover the whole earth, are the effect of one 
and the same almighty Power ; tliough we call one natural, and 
the other supernatural. The one is the effect of no greater power 
than the other. With respect to God, one is not more or less 
natural or supernatural than the other. 

But how the waters of the deluge were drawn off at the end of 
the five months, is another question among the learned. The 
ingenious Keill, who wrote against the two ingenious theorists 
says Uie thing is not at all accountable in any natural way ; 
the draining off, and drying of the earth, ol such a huge column 
of waters could only be effected by the power of God : natural 
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causes both in decrease and the increase of the waters must have 
been vastly disproportionate to the effects ; and to miracles they 
must be ascribed. This, I think, is as far from the truth, as the 
theorists ascribing both increase and decrease to natural causes. 
God was the performer to be sure in the flood and the going off, 
but he made use of natural causes in both, that is, of the things 
he had in the beginning created. The natural causes he is the 
author of were at hand, and with them he could do the work. 
The sun evaporated ; the winds dried ; and the waters no longer 
forced upwards from the abyss, subsided into the many swallows 
or swallow-holes, that are still to be seen in many places, on 
mountains and in vaUies ; those on the mountains being necessary 
to absorb that vast column of waters which rose fifteen cubits 
above the highest hills. 

A swallow is such another opening in the ground as Eldine Hole 
in Derb3rshire,* and in travelling from the Peak to the northern 
extremity of Northumberland, I have seen many such holes in 
the earth, both on the hills and in the vales. I have likewise met 
with them in other countries. By these swallows, a vast quantity 
of the waters to be sure went down to the great receptacle ; all 
that was not exhaled, or licked up by the winds ; or, except what 
might be left to increase the former seas of the antediluvian world 
into those vast oceans which now encompass the globe, and 
partly to form those vast lakes that are in several parts of the 
world. These things easily account for the removal of that vast 
mass of waters which covered the earth, and was in a mighty 
column above the highest hills. Every difficulty disappears 
before evaporation, the drying winds, the swallows, and perhaps 
the turning seas into oceans ; but the three first things now named 
were sufficient, and the gentlemen who have reasoned so ingeni- 
ously against one another about the removal of the waters, might 
have saved themselves a deal of trouble, if they had reduced the 
operation to three simple things, under the direction of the first 
cause. The swallows especiaUy must do great work in the case, 
if we take into their number not only very many open gulphs or 
chasms, the depth of which no line or sound can reach ; but like- 
wise the communications of very many parts of the sea, and of 
many great unfathomable lochs, with the abyss. These absorbers 
could easily receive what had before come out of them. The sun 

* Eldim-HoU in Derby shite is a mile south of Mamtorr, and four miles cast of Buxton. It 
is a perpendicular gulph or chasm, which I tried to fathom more than once, and sound it by 
my line, and by the measure of soimd at the rate of sixteen feet one twelfth in one second, 
ttw measure Dr. HaUey allows near the earth for the descent of heavy bodies ; to be one 
thousand two hundred and sixty-six feet, or four hundred and twenty- two yards down to 
the water ; but how deep the water is cannot be kno^-n. I suppose it reaches to the abyss. 
This chasm is forty yards long above ground, and ten over at its broadest part : but from 
the day there is a sloping descent of forty yards to the mouth of the horrible pi^ and this 
is only four yards long and one and a half broad. Two villains who were executed at Derby 
not k»Dig ago, eonies»ed at the (^allows, that they threw a poor traveller into this dreadful 
gttlpb, after they had robbed him. 
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by evaporation, with the wind, might take away what was raisi 
There is nothing hard then in conceiving how the waters of thi 
deluge were brought away. 

But as to the lake I have mentioned, into which a rapid fl^ 
poured from the bowels of the mountain^ what became of tl 
water the reader may enquire. To be sure, as it did not run' 
in any streams, nor make the lake rise in the least degree, tbi 
must have been a communication in some parts of its bottoi 
between the water of it and the abyss. As the loch on the ti 
of the mountain I have described had no feeders, yet emitt 
streams, and therefore must be supported by the abyss ; so t 
lake, with so powerful a feeder, not running over, or emit^ 
water any way, must discharge itself in the abyss below 
case of it must be the same as that of the Caspian Sea. In to t 
sea many rivers pour, and one in particular, the Volga I meai 
that is more than sufficient, in the quantity of water it turns oi 
in a year, to drown the whole world. Yet the Caspian remai 
in one state, and does not overflow its banks, excepting, as befoi 
observed, sometimes in the space of sixteen years. It must ' 
passages communicate with the great deep. It refunds the rivers 
into the great abyss. The case of the Mediterranean sea is the 
same ; for, though a strong current from the Atlantic continuall| 
sets through the Strait of Gibraltar, yet these waters do not mal 
it overflow the country round it, and, of consequence, they mm 
be carried off by a subterranean passage, or passages, to the abyi 

From the lake I proceeded the next morning, June 14, 17^ 5* 
toward tlie north-east end of Westmoreland, having parsed the 
night m a sound sleep under the trees by the water-side, but w; 
forced by the precipices to shape my course from four in 
morning till eight, to the north-west, and then^the road tunn 
east*north-east, till I came to a great glen, where a river made 
rumbling noise over rocks and inequalities of many kinds^ 
formed a very wild, wonderful scene* The river was broad am 
deep, and on an easy descent to it, was an assemblage of stones^ 
that ran in length about a hundred feet, in breadth thirty feel 
and somewhat resembhng the Giant's Causeway, in the com 
Antrim, and pro\'ince of Ulster, in Ireland ; nine miles noi 
from the pretty town of Colerain. The Giant's Causeway, n 
is a prodigious pile of rocks, eighty feet broad, twenty feet 
the rest of the strand, and that run from the bottom of a high hill 
above two hundred yards into the ocean. 

The assemblage of stones I am speaking of are columiis with 
several comers, that rise three yards above the ground and are 
joined as if done by art • the points being convex and concave, 
and thereby lying one in another. These columns have live an<' 
six sides, a few of them seven • and a number of them nicely an^ 
exactly placed together make one large pillar from one foot V 
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two in diameter. They are so nicely joined, that although they 
have five and six sides, as I before said, yet their contexture is so 
adapted, as to leave no vacuity between them ; the prominent 
angles of one pillar fitting, and falling exactly into the hollows 
left them between two others, and the plain sides exactly answer 
to one another ; so that those hexagons and pentagons of columnar 
marble appear as if finished by the hands of the most masterly 
workmen. All the pillars stood exactly {>erpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon. 

Doctor Foley, in No. 212, of the Philosophical Transactions, 
speaking of the Giant's Causeway, seems to think these wonderful 
pillars are composed of the common sort of craggy rock by the 
sea side ; and the authors of the Complete System of Geography 
are of opinion, they resemble the lapis basaltes ; but some think 
they are a sort of marble. Now the truth is, the basaltes of the 
antients is a very elegant and beautiful marble of a fine deep 
glossy black, like high polished steel, and is always found erect 
in the form of regular angular columns, composed of a number of 
joints, fitted together, and making pillars ; so that where such 
pillars are seen, they are undoubtedly the columnar marble, or 
touch-stone of the antients. Dr. John Hill, in liis History of 
Fossils, gives a good account of the nature of this body, and men- 
tions several places it is to be found in ; but seems not to have 
heard there was any of it among the northern mountains of our 
country. 

This marble is one of the noblest productions of nature, and of 
aU the fossil kingdom, the most astonishing body. If art is 
requisite for the formation of many things we see daily done with 
elegance and beauty ; then certainly, mind itself, even the su- 
preme mind, must have caused such effects as these astonishing 
marble pillars ; which he in vast compound perpendicular 
columns at great depths in the earth, none being in beds of strata, 
hke the other marbles ; and rise in such beautiful joints and angles, 
well fitted together, more than six and thirty feet above ground 
in some places. No other way could those wonderful productions 
have come into being, but by that inteUigent, active power, who 
speaks inteUigibly to every nation by his works. To talk as some 
people do, tlwit necessity, which destroys the very idea of intel- 
hgent and designing activity, or chance — which is an utter 
absurdity — or the sea, according to TeUiamed, generated and 
formed this genus of marble, and so wonderfully distinguished it 
from all the other marmora ; by making it into pentagon, hexagon 
and septagon columns, and rendering the points of the columns con- 
vex and concave, and so amazingly joining them together, that the 
prominent angles of one pillar fall exactly into the hollow left be- 
tween two others, and the plain sides exactly answer to one another, 
as before observed, while all of them stand up perpendicular, 
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contrary to the quality of all other marbles^ and some lie in 
of strata. To talk I say of the sea, a chance, a necessity, doi 
this, or any thing of so wonderful a kind is to produce schemes 
founded in ignorance, and eversive of true knowledge, instead 
giving a rational, intelligible account of the formation of the worl 
its order and appearances. In this wonderful production, a dat 
attention perceives inhnite art and power. Did we want thai 
variety of things which employ the consideration of rational m< 
and force the tongues of thinking men to acknowledge crea 
power, this marble alone would be sufficient to demonstrate equi 
power directed by infinite wisdom. 

Another extraordinary thing I saw in a valley not far from that 
where the basal tes stands, is a boisterous burning spring. It rises 
with great noise and vibration, and gushes out with a force sof-j 
ficicnt to turn many mills. The water is clear and cold, but t< 
the taste unpleasant, being something hke a bad egg. I judges 
from the nature of its motion that the water would take lirej 
and having ht my torch, soon put it in a flame. The hre w. 
fierce, and the water ran down the vale in a blaze. It was a riv 
of hre for a considerable way, till it sunk under ground amoi 
some rocks, and thereby disappeared. After it had burned some 
time, I took some boughs from a tree, and tying them together^ 
beat the surface of the well for a few minutes, and the burninj 
ceased. The water w^as not hot, as one might expect, but coli 
^ the coldest spring could be. There are a great number of such 
springs in the world, but this is the largest I have read of, or seen. 
It differs from that of Broseley in Shropshire, within six miles of 
Bridge-north, in tliis respect, that Broseley- well will not continue 
to burn for any time, unless the air be kept from it ; to which 
purpose they have enclosed it in an iron cistern with a cover t 
it ; and to experiment the boihng a piece of meat by the fire ol 
this spring, ihcy clap the pot close down when the cover is takei 
u^, and then it bums as long as they will ; making the largest 
joint of meat fit to eat in half the time the strongest culinary fire 
could do the work. As to the medicinal virtues of the springy in 
the mountains^ I can only say, that as it has a copious sulphur, 
and from thence flames Uke a spirit of wine, it is probable it mighf 
be as effectual in communicating sanity in various cases, as 
famous burning spring is in the palatinate of Cracow of the less* 
Poland mentioned in the Leipsic Acts, for 1684, p. 326. And 
to the extinguishing this fire by beating it with twigs, it must 
for the reason given by Mr. Denis, that as the inflammability 
such springs is to be ascribed to sulphur, and to its exhalatio) 
bursting out of the water ; so this floating flame, which is too^ 
subtle to heat the water, is stifled, by involving these spirits in 
the aqueous particles, by brushing the surface with brooms. 

Conradus tells us, concerning the PoUsh spring, that at on« 
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time^ vdien it was kindled by lightning, the people neglected to 
put it out and the stream proceeded on fire for almost three 
years, and reduced all the neighbouring wood to ashes. It is 
reaUy a wonderful sight to see such a river of fire, and adorable 
must be that power, who has caused such things. To say that 
matter and motion circumscribe and regulate such powers, is idle 
to the last degree. It is an inversion of reason. The very exist- 
ence of the water and sulphur of this spring, must be by the 
power of the Creator constantly put forth upon it, which causes 
the parts to be what we call such things ; and the motion of both 
must be an impression ; for motion is not essential to matter. 
Nothing else could produce them, and a cause there must be 
equal to the various and wonderful effects of both, a cause that 
is infinity, wise and powerful. The Deity is every where present, 
and every where active. His power is indesinently working, 
gives existence to the various creatures and produces the most 
noble phaenomena in nature. All we see, all we feel, fire and 
water, the universal variety of inanimate and animate creatures, 
are only the effects of his creating power constantly repeated. 
The existence of the whole world is a continual new creation ; and 
therefore it becomes the bounden duty of all rational creatures, 
to worship this Almighty Power, as well for his works of creation, 
as for the ways of his providence. Great and wonderful are thy 
works, O Lord God Almighty ! and just and righteous are thy 
ways, O King of saints : who would not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name, because thou art holy. 

From the burning fountain we proceeded for half an hour in 
the same valley right onwards, and then turned to the left in a 
course to the west, for about a mile, which brought us to the 
bottom of a steep mountain, we must ascend, or go no farther. 
It was hard to get the horses over this, and no less difficult to 
descend with them to a deep bottom on the other side of the hill : 
but with great hazard to ourselves and the beasts, we came down 
in safety. On the top of this mountain I saw another large loch 
that was black as ink in appearance, though bright when taken 
up in a glass ; which as before observed, must be owing I suppose 
to its top communicating with the abyss below ; and in the bot- 
tom we descend to, there was a swallow larger than the one I saw 
before. I could make no discovery as to its depth, either by 
line or sound ; nor did my lead touch any water. On the sloping 
way from the first chasm in day to the gulph, were several lateral 
chambers, that descended one yard in six ; but though the bottom 
was hard, the horrors of the places hindered me from going far. 
I went to the end of the first, which was sixty seven yards, and 
having looked into the second, to which a narrow short pass leads 
enquirer, I made what haste I could back ; for the opening 
discovers a space so vast, dismal, and frightful, that it strike one 
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to the heart* The bottom, as fax as my light could enable me to 
distinguish, was a continuance of stone ; but neither top nor 
sides were to be seen. It is a horrible place- 
Leaving this bottom, we mounted another very high and dan- 
gerous liill, and from the top of it descended into twenty acres of 
as rich and beautiful ground as my eyes had ever seen. It was 
covered with flowers and aromatic herbs ; and had, in the centre 
of it, a little grove of beautiful trees ; among which were fruits 
of several kinds. A flowing spring of the purest water was in the 
middle of this sweet little wood, and ran in pretty \^indings over 
the ground. It refreshed and adorned the field, and it was beau- 
tiful to see the deer from the hills, and the goats come down from 
the chffs, to drink at these streams. The whole was surrounded 
with precipices that ascended above the clouds, and through one 
of these rocky mountains there was an opening that had a stupen- 
dous appearance. 

It was a vast amazing arch, that had some resemblance of the 
Gothic aisle of a large cathedral church, and tenninated in a view 
of rocks hanging over rocks in a manner frightful to behold. It 
measured an hundred yards in length, forty in breadth^ and I 
judged it to he fifty yards high. The pending rocks in view 
inclosed a space of four acres, as it appeared to me, and the bottom 
was so very deep that it looked hke night beJow. What line I 
had could not reach it, nor could I make any thing of the depth 
by sound. It seemed to me to be a vast swallow that went down 
to the abyss. The whole was a scene that harrowed the soul with 
horror. 

By the spring in the Uttle grove I have mentioned, I sat down 
at eight in the morning, to breakfast on something that one of 
my squires produced from his store, while the other was looking 
for a passage or way onwards, between those vast precipices that 
surrounded us. Two hours he wasted in an enquiry, and then 
returned, to let me know there was no passage that he could find : 
the enclosed rocks were one continued chain of impassable moun- 
tains. Here then I thought was my ne plus ultra. As the man 
alfirmed there was no getting beyond the vast inclosing ch0s that 
walled in this charming spot of earth, I imagined for some time, 
that Ifmust of necessity return, and give over all thoughts of getting 
to the borders of Cumberland or Bishopric that way. It seemed 
impossible to proceed, and that was no small trouble to my mind. 
It was a great journey round, and if I did ride it, I knew not 
where to turn in on the confines of the country my friend hved on ; 
for I had lost his directions, and had only a small remembrance i 
of has dweUing somewhere on the north edge of V eland orfl 

Yorkshire, or on the adjoining borders of Curn i, or thcW 

county of Durham. What to do I could not for some tune tell ! 
going back I did not at all Uke^ and therefore, to avoid it U pos- 
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sible, raolved to pass the day in trying if I could find my way out, 
withoat climbing the mountain again that I had lately come down. 
Ronnd then I walked, once, and to no manner of purpose, for I 
did not see any kind of pass ; but the second time, as I marched 
on observing the hill, I took notice of a large clump of great trees 
in an angle or deep comer, that seemed to stand very oddly, and 
in the monntain above them there appeared as I thought a distance 
or space that kxdced hke an opening. I soon found it was so, 
and that at the back of this little wood, there lay a very narrow 
wmy, only broad enough for two horses a-breast : that it extended 
due west lor more than a mile, and then west north west 
lor a quarter of a mile, till it terminated in a plain that was 
several miles in circumference, and intirely surrounded with 
hills. This I discovered in walldng the pass by myseii, and then 
returned to bring the horses and men, tlunough this amazing way. 
It was quite dark, mere night all along ; and the bottom very 
bad. It was likewise very dangerous. It was evident from the 
ground that stones had fallen from the tops of the hills ; and should 
any descend from so vast a height on us, though even small ones, 
they would without all peradventure be immediate death. 

The plain we came into from the defile, was above a mile over 
to the opposite hills, and across it was a walk of aged oaks, that 
seemed, in such a place, as the avenue that leads to the fairy 
castle of wishes. If there are such things, as Dr. Fowler, bishop 
of Gloucester, hath in one of his books affirmed, then here, I said, 
in this fine romantic region, where all the charms of the field, the 
forest, the water, and the mountains, are united, may be their 
favourite mansion, and perhaps they will admit me into their 
fairy castle, then commences their friendship, and when they have 
all breathed on me, it is but wishing for the future, and the com- 
pletion of every desire is granted the moment it is formed. Would 
not this be complete happiness ? what do you say, Reflection ? 

"No!" answered Reflection, as. we rode up this avenue 
" Imagination may form fine pictures of felicity from an indul- 
gence in every wish ; but, so bhnd are mankind to their own real 
happiness, that it is oftener to the gratification than to the dis- 
appointment of their wishes that all their misery is owing. We 
often choose what is not consonant to the welfare of our nature, 
and strive to avoid these incidents which are fated in the order 
of incontroUable events for our good. Frequently do we labour 
to secure the things that debase us into slaves, and overwhelm 
us with calamity ; but seldom do we desire, rarely do we strive 
to obtain those objects, and acquire that station, which are most 
likely to render humanity as perfect as it can be in this world, 
rational and godlike, and thereby crown our hves with true hap- 
piness. Many a man has pursued a Venus, an estate, an honour 
with much toil and wonderful activity, and when possessed of the 
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fancied blessiag, have been made very miserable mortals. The 
wished-for beauty has often made even the husband wretched. 
An aching scar is often covered with the laurel : and in respect 
of envied great fortunes, gaudy is the thing without, and within 
very often is mere bitterness. The wisdom is as to this worlds 
not to get from the fairies a power of enjoying all that fancy may 
desire, if that was possible ; but, to act well and wisely, in the 
most reasonable, lovely, and fair manner, and propose nothing 
of ourselves, but with a reserve that supreme wisdom permits 
it ; welcoming every event with cheerfulness and magnanimity, 
as best upon the whole, because ordained of infinite reason ; and 
acquiescing in every obstruction, as ultimately reservablc to 
divine providence. This," continued Reflection, '* in respect of j 
tins life, were there no other, is preferable to the casUe of wishes, | 
if we could find it at the end of this avenue*. 

But if another life is taken into the question, the argument | 
grows stronger against a power of enjoying all we could wish for, 
as we are accountable creatures, and are pouring fast out of time 
into eternity, rehgion undoubtedly ought to be the main business | 
of mortals ; that religion which is a li\'ing principle, spring or 
root of actions in the soul ; wrought there by the band of him 
that made us ; and which requireth us to honour and fear God, 
as the supreme Lord, to esteem him as the chief good ; and to 
exercise and express that honour, that fear, and that esteem, by 
all the means, and in all the ways which reason and revelation 
appomt for such exercise and expression ; tliat we may gam the 
love of the Almighty, and obtain the established seat of happiiness 
above : but such force hath the objects of sense upon the mind,^ 
that it is more than probable they would outweigh the distant H 
hopes of rehgion, if wishing could bring in even a tenth part of 
of what the vanity of man, and his senses would call lor. It 
would be so far from being an advantage to mankind, if they 
could wish and have vast fortunes, all the pleasures and pomps 
and honours of the world, that they would thereby be deprived 
of the rational joys of Ufe, and be influenced to tliink no more of 
the excellency and beauty of rehgion, and the good consequences i 
of serving God truly. They would not even divide themselves I 
between this world and the other. The idol gods of this state 
would have all their ser%"icc. The wish then should be for daily 

• la fhe seoddd volume of F^mUuir Uutn i»«tnm Uu Omraeitn In DmrU Simpie^tbB nad^ 
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bread and of the kingdom of God may come, his will be done in our 
souls. In these are comprised the greatest and most valuable 
blessing, and we are sure we can obtain them, if we will add to 
asking an industry and prudence in acquiring, and take care by 
culture, to bring up the seeds of virtue and holiness. This is 
enough to make us as happy here as reason can desire. We have 
a sufficiency to go through this world to that other where we are 
to be stationed for ever, and against the accidents of the way, 
we have the supports which innocence and virtue to the good 
administer. Peace and tranquiUity of mind here, and hopes full 
of comfort with respect to hereafter, are the ingredients of our 
happiness ; a happiness the greatest I and we are certain that he 
upon whose mercy and goodness we confess we exist, will, in 
regard to our confidence and trust, our faith and reUgion, when 
this fleeting scene is over, make us glorious and ever blessed in 
the kingdom he has prepared for those that rely on the Divine 
Goodness, and do their best to advance the state of true virtue 
in the world. Let us not regret, then, the want of a Castle of 
Wishes. Let us not have a desire of that wealth, dominion, and 
splendour, which lives in contempt of the prophets, and riots in 
the heinous pleasures of irrehgion. 

Let our great Master's Will be made the rule of all our actions, 
and let his interest be regarded, as our interest. I^t us consult 
his honour, as our own honour ; and having food and raiment, 
be content, as we are hastening away with a never ceasing pace, 
to the realms of eternity and unmixed bliss. This is reason and 
hght. This only deserves our care. There is nothing worth 
wishing for, but the happiness of God's presence in our hearts ; 
and the more immediate communications of his love and favour 
in the regions of day. 

Thus did Reflection entertain me, as I rode up this grand shady 
walk, which looked like the avenue I had read of in the Tales of 
the Fairies, and brought me to a natural grotto, more beautiful 
than iElian's description of Atalanta's, or that in Homer, where 
Calypso Uved. It was a large cavern at the bottom of a marble 
mountain, and without, was covered round with ivy, that clung 
about some aged oaks, on either side of the entrance, that seemed 
coeval with the earth on which they grew. Abundance of large 
laurel trees, in clumps, adorned an extensive area before the door ; 
and safiron, and hyacinths, and flowers of many colours, covered 
in confused spots the green carpet. The beautiful ground re- 
freshed the sight, and purified the air ; and to enhance the beauties 
of the spot, a clear and cold stream gushed from a neighbouring 
rock ; which watered the trees and plants, and seemed to combat 
with the earth, whether of them most contributed to their growth 
and preservation. It was a sweet rural scene. For charms and 
solitude the plac^ was equally to be admired. 
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The inside of this grotto was a beautifnl green marWc, extremely 

bright, and even approaching to the appearance of the emerald. 
It was thick set with shells, and those not small ones, but some 
of the largest and finest kinds r many of them seemed as it were, 
squeezed together by the marble, so as to show the edges only 
but more were to be seen at large, and filled with the purest spar. 
The whole had a fine effect, and as the cave had been divided 
by art into six fine apartments, and had doors and chimneys 
most ingeniously contrived, both the mansion and its situation 
charmed me in a high degree. On either side of it were many 
cottages, pretty and clean, and as sheep were feeding on the 
field, some cows grajing, and various kinds of tame fowl before 
the doors, I concluded it was an inhabited place^ before X saw 
any one. 

44, The first human being I beheld, was an old woman, who 
appeared at the grotto door, and I requested her to inform me, 
who lived in this delightful place ; and which was ray best way 
to Cumberland or Bishopric ? Sir, replied the good old woman ^ 
you are welcome to Burcot Lodge, Women only are the inhabi- 
tants of this spot : and over the hills before you, you must 
to get to the countries you mention. We are a hundred souls 1 
all that live here, and our mistress, superior and head, is a youD 
woman. Her name is Azora. Yonder she comes, goodr 
itself, and as it is now seven in the evening, too late to pr 
any farther in this part of the world, you had better walk up 
her, and pay her your respects. Great was my surprise at wh 
I heard, A little female repubUc among those hills was news inde 
and when I came near Azora, my astonishment increased. 

She was attended by ten young women, straight, clean, hand- 
some girls, and surpassed them in tallness. Her countenance 
was masculine, but not austere : her fine blue eyes discovered an 
excellence of temper, while they showed the penetration of her 
mind. Her hair was brown, bright and charming ; and nature 
had stamped upon her cheek a colour, that exceeded the most 
beautiful red of the finest flower. It was continually as the 
maiden blush of a modest innocence. She was dressed in a fine 
woollen stuff, made in the manner shepherdesses are painted, 
and on her head had a band or fillet like what the ladies now 
wear, with a bunch of artificial flowers in her hair. She had a 
very small straw hat on. In her hand, she held a long and pret 
crook ; and as her coats were short, her feet were seen, in bla 
silk shoes, and the finest white stockings, and appeared vast) 
pretty. She struck me greatly. She was a charming, 
uncommon figure. When I came up to Azora, I could hardij 
forbear addressing her, as the son of Ulysses did the supema' 
" O vous qui que vous soiez, mortelle ou deesse, quoiqu'a vod 
voir on ne puisse vous prendre que pour une diianit^, series- voi| 
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insensible aumalhenrd'onfils, etc." Whoever you are, a mortal 
or a goddess, though sure your aspect speaks you alldivine, can 
yon, unmoved, behold a hapless son, by fate expelled, and urged 
by unrelenting rage, to wander through the world, exposed to 
winds and seas, and all the strokes of adverse fortune, till he 
arrived in this land of felicity and peace ? But on better thoughts 
I only said, I am your most humble servant, madam, and told 
her I believed I had lost my way, and knew not where to go. 
To which she replied, " you are welcome, sir, to our hamlet, and 
to the best entertainment it affords, only tell me," she added with 
a smile, " what could induce you to travel this unbeaten road, 
and how did yoa pass the precipices and rivers you must have 
met with in the way ? " " Curiosity, madam," I answered, 
'* was one cause ; that I might see a country no traveller had been 
in ; and my next inducement, to find a valuable friend ; who lives 
somewhere upon the northern border of this county, or Yorkshire, 
or on the adjoining limits of Cumberland or Durham ; but on 
which I do not know ; and as I come from Brugh under Stane- 
more, I judged it the shortest way by a great many miles, and 
the likeUest to succeed in my inquiry after my friend, then as to 
hills and waters, many dangerous ones I have gone over, and with 
great toil and fatigue have got thus far." " This," Azora said, 
•' is a rational account of your journey, and as there are many 
difficulties still before you, you are welcome to rest with us till 
you are refreshed, and able to proceed. 

By this time we reached the grotto door, and upon entering 
the first apartment, I saw another lady, dressed in the same 
manner, and seemed to be of the same age, that is, about six and 
twenty, as I was told. This was Azora's companion and 
friend. She was a very pretty woman, though inferior to Azora 
in charms ; but her mind was equally luminous and good. Neither 
she nor Azora were learned women, this is, they understood no 
other language than the English tongue, and in that they had 
but a small collection of the best books ; but those few they had 
read well, and they had capacities to think. In reason, philo- 
sophy, and mathematics, they were excellent, and in the most 
agreeable manner, discovered in conversation the finest con- 
ceptions of the most excellent things. Azora, of the two, was 
by much the best speaker. Her voice was delightful, and her 
pronunciation just, strong, clear, and various. With unspeakable 
pleasure did I Usten to her, during three days that I happily 
passed with her and her companion, and received from both 
many valuable informations. I thought I understood algebra 
very well, but I was their inferior, and they instructed me ; and 
on the fundamental points of religion, they not only out-talked 
me, but out-reasoned me. It is very strange, I confess. It is 
very true, however. 
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AzoRA, in particular, had an amazing collection of the most 
rational philosophical ideas, and she delivered them in the most 
pleasing dress, with as much ease as she breathed. She asked 
me, after I had feasted on an excellent supper, how religion went 
on in the world ; and what was the condition of that which came 
from supernatural communication, as she phrased it ? and when 
I told her, that our excellent divines did all that was possible 
for men to do, to turn the world from superstition of every kind, 
to that express revelation which restores the dictates of uncor- 
rupted reason to their force and authority ; which teaches the 
knowledge of one supreme Spirit or God, and the nature of that 
worship which is due to a Being not confined to, or dependent 
upon particular places, or circumstances ; but always and every- 
where present with us : she answered, that such clergymen are 
glorious, and cannot be enough admired ; and great is the un- 
reasonableness of the men who opposed them, and forced them 
into the field of disputation, from their holy labour of instructing 
the people in penetential piety and sanctification ; I mean the 
infidels and the bigots. 

" What can be more unjust and impious," Azora continued, 
" than for men to declaim against a revelation which displays 
the paternal regard of God for his creatures, by doing more than 
was strictiy necessary for their happiness, as they had his original 
law of reason before he gave them the gospel ; and which enables 
us to extend our knowledge even as to those things which we are 
by nature capable of knowing ; which awakens us to duty, and 
advises us how to walk in the ways of prudence and safety. To 
reject such an extraordinary method of saving us, is senseless and 
culpable indeed. Surely, when superstition and enthusiasm 
has led mankind into errors, we ought to adore the divine goodness 
for re-communicating a knowledge of true reUgion ; of duty in 
this life, and of what we are to expect in that which is to come. 
We can never be thankful enough for a revelation, that has a 
tendency to promote the happiness of mankind both here and 
hereafter. The opposition, in my opinion, is without excuse ; 
as the external evidence of history, miracles, and prophecy 
for the gospel, is incontestably strong, when fairly examined ; 
must appear with force to a modest, candid, impartial inquirer ; 
and as the internal evidence for the sacred letters,their usefulness 
and excellence, must be obvious to every attentive capacity, 
that delights in the pursuit of religion and virtue. Truth and 
candour, then, those infidels are strangers to. They are not fair 
reasoners. They are haughty, over-bearing declaimers. 

" Nor can I think much better," said Azora, " of those great 
and reverend men, who preach and write to prove the weakness 
of human reason, and that the prime law of our creation, the 
law of nature, is imperfect, insufficient, and obscure ; and there- 
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fore, supernatural commanication was absolutely necessary ; 
who add to this, things inconceivable and contradictory, and 
insist upon our believing articles too hard for rational beings. 
This is misrepresenting rationals, if we believe the Scriptures, and 
is so far from being of service to the cause of Chhstianity, as in 
Charity we must suppose those great men by such writing and 
preaching do intend ; that it does, on the contrary, very greatly 
hurt revved religion. It is to such wrong defences of revelation 
that antichristian deism owes its chief strength. Our holy 
religion wants not any real evidence that can be desired by the 
modest, candid, and impartial ; but if great and learned men 
will deny the perfection of the primary law of God and substitute 
in the place of recommunicated nature, an invented gospel, that 
swells with useless mysteries, and hard doctrines ; great damage 
must fall upon the true gospel. An unintelligible religion is no 
religion. It can be of no concern, with regard to rational crea- 
tures ; and strong minds will laugh at its pieties." 

" But exclusive of invented mysteries," I said, " which are 
to be sure sad stuff in the works of those great men, and deplorably 
corrupt the simplicity of the gospel, to me it is not so plain, that 
mankind could by reason acquire just and adequate ideas of the 
existence and nature of the supreme Being, or know that they 
had immortal souls, and would expose themselves to eternal 
unavoidable misery in a future state, in proportion to the demerit 
of their thoughts and actions in this world ; but might secure 
everlasting felicity by worshipping one supreme, universal, 
omnipotent, eternal, omnipresent, and intelligent spirit, and 
doing all the good we have an opportunity. and power to do in 
this hfe. I question if reason can make us clear and certain on 
these articles. The reason of the bulk of mankind cannot do it, 
I think. Therefore, the gospel was absolutely necessary for the 
salvation of men." 

AzoRA to this replied, that " faith in Christ, and all his own 
institutioas, were of high value indeed ; and beautiful his religion 
appears, when it is fairly represented, as an institution that has 
no other end than morality, the most noble end, and the most 
worthy of God ; and that declares the practice of all the moral 
offices to be superior to any inward accomplishment, or outward 
Christian institution : but she could not allow, that Christianity 
was absolutely necessary : for the common reason of men, without 
launching out into the unfathomable ocean of metaphysical 
subtilties, appears upon trial to be able to discover the funda- 
mental points of religion; and from the things that are made, 
from our moral capacities and powers, and from our relations to 
one another, to know the Supreme Being, his attributes and 
perfections, and that we are accountable to our great Creator." 

" If men will think, they must perceive without the reason of 
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a Newton or Clarke, the existence of a spiritual influence in all 
the parts of inanimated matter, and the existence of their own 
spirits or souls. To which ever part of matter we look, we see 
a spirit employed. An influencing being, endued with the 
faculties of perception, activity, and volition, is plain. The 
accidental qualities of matter, called attraction, repulsion, and 
communication of motion, e\'ince that material and vegetable 
nature, and all the parts of inanimated matter, are actuated by 
one supreme and universal Spirit : I say One Spirit, because it is 
evident from a sameness of volition, that is, from one and the 
same faculty of vohtion, manifest throughout all nature, that 
there are not several distinct, independent spirits. In attraction, 
repulsion and communication of motion ; there appears no 
different faculty of volition, but a different exercise of the same 
faculty of volition, which, for wise reasons, makes some parts 
of matter cohere strongly, as stone and metal, — some weakly > 
as earth, etc, ; some repel, while others attract ; some elastic ^ 
and others non-elastic. In all these cases, one spirit only is the 
actor : that Being who holds all perfection in himself, and by an 
absolute command over all parts of matter, forms and manages 
it as his wisdom sees best ; just as his adorable providence governs 
us, and disposes of us, by such laws as reason, consulting the good 
of the whole society, declares it to be best for us to obey : best, 
most surely, as it is the glory of the Almighty to be constantly 
and without any deviation governed by the eternal and immutable 
laws of good and right, just and equal. AH is the operation 
of one and the same universal spirit. Identity is visible. The 
various kinds of attraction, repulsion, etc , only show the un- 
limited power of the Deity, in actuating matter as his established 
rules require. Were several arbitrary supreme spirits to act 
over matter, the consequence would be a breach of regularity, 
uniformity, and constancy, in the laws of nature, and that con- 
fusion would appear instead of beauty and order. 

'* Thus common reason confesses that there is one infinite 
universal, supreme spirit, who actuates and governs the universe ; 
and from the heavens, the earth, and ourselves, we are as certain 
that there is a Creator and Lord of all the Worlds, who directs 
ev'cry atom of it, and animates every material form, as we are 
of anything demonstrated to us. And as he is not only the 
Creator but the Manager and Preserver of every being, there can 
be no power equal to him. He must be omnipotent. He must 
hkewise be eternal and omnipresent ; for there was no superior 
power to receive existence from, nor is there a superior power to 
confine it. As to his infinite intelligence, his being the Author 
and Preserver of aU things demonstrates it. 

•'In respect of the human soul/' Azora continued, **it 16 
impossible for perception to proceed from the body, or from any 
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motion cac modification of parts of the body ; and therefore, there 
most be a mind in which our ideas must be produced and exist. 
If the ideas of sensation may be supposed to be occasioned by 
the di&rent motions of the constituent parts of the brain, yet 
they cannot be those motions. The motions can only enable a 
Bpiiitiial percipient to note them and remember them, and as 
to reflection, the other part of the perceptive faculty, attention, 
and contemplation, it is not possible they can proceed from the 
diftrent motions into which the parts of the brain are put ; 
becanse they are employed solely about perceptions which were 
only in the mind. The case is the same as to many other quahties 
or fetculties ; in the designing quality, the inventing quahty, the 
judging quality, the reasoning quahty, the compounding quahty, 
the abstracting quahty, the discemmg quaUty, the recoUective 
quahty, the retentive quahty, the freedom of will, the faculty 
of vohtion, and especially the foreseeing faculty : these cannot be 
the feiculties of matter. Such quahties must exist ultimately 
and 9(^y in mind. Can foresight, for example, be the work of 
matter, when it is employed about things and actions which have 
not yet happened, and for that reason cannot be the objects of 
the senses ? No surely. It must be the spiritual part of the 
compound that acts upon the occasion : in all the inteUigent 
faculties which we comprehend under the complex idea of under- 
standing, spirit only can be the performer. 

" There is a soul or mind then in man, and that it is immortal 
and accountable, is as evident as that the retentive faculty, 
that is, retaining ideas received by reflection, does not pertain 
to body, but it is a natural quality of the soul only, and does not 
proceed from its union with the body : for, as perception and 
retention prove the human mind to be a distinct being, and that 
it has quahties which cannot proceed from the body, therefore 
it must still continue a spirit unless annihilated by its Creator, 
and must, after its separation, be endued with the quahties which 
are the faculties of soul only. The reason is plain. These 
quahties cannot be destroyed without a cause, but separation is 
no cause, as the quality or quahties did not proceed from, 
or depend on union, therefore the soul is immortal, unless we 
suppose what cannot be supposed, that its Creator puts an end 
to its being. We must know, after death, that we exist. We 
must remember a past existence, and call to mind every idea 
we had formed in this hfe by reflection. 

"As to our being accountable hereafter for the deeds we 
have done in this first state of existence, this can admit of no 
speculation ; for as we have received from our Creator the eternal 
law of reason, which enables us to distinguish right and wrong, 
and to govern the inferior powers and passions, appetites and 
s, if we please ; as we are endued with an understanding 
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which can acquire large moral dominion, and may, U we oppose 
not, sit as queen upon the throne over the whole corporeal system ; 
since the noble faculty of reason was given to rectify the soul 
and purify it from earthly affections ; to elevate it above the 
objects of sense, to purge it from pride and vanity, selfishness and 
h^'pocrisy, and render it just, pious, and good ; of consequence, 
God has a right to call us to account for our conduct in this ftrst 
state, and will reward or punish, in a most extraordinary manner ; 
as the principles and actions of man have l>een righteous ; or, 
his life and character stained by unjust dispositions and filthy 
deeds. This is plain to common reason. Every understanding j 
must see this, how wrong soever they wilfully act. As God by fl 
his nature must abhor iniquity, and love what is honest, pure, W 
and good ; he must reward the piety and worthy behaviour of 
those, who act according to reason in this life, and with viei^'s 
beyond the bounds of time, endeavour to proceed each day to 
more exalted ideas of virtue : but, the mortals who deviate from 
rectitude and goodness, and wilfully Uve workers of iniquity, 
must expect that God, the Father of Spirits, the Lover of truth, 
and the patron of righteousness and virtue, will proportion future 
punishments to present vices, and banish them to the regions of 
eternal darkness. From the natural lights of our understanding 
we have the highest reason to conclude this will be the case. 
The truths are as evident to a reflection, as that this world, and 
we who inhabit it, could not have had eternal existence, nor be 
first formed by any natural cause ; but must liave been originally 
produced, as we are now constantly preserved, by the supreme 
and universal spirit. This is the excellent law of reason or 
nature. There is a light sufficient in every human breast, to 
conduct the soul to perfect day, if men will foDow it right onwards, 
and not turn into the paths that lead to the dark night of hell.'* 
Azora's rehgions notions amazed me, and the more, as they 
were uttered with a fluency and ease beyond anything I had ever 
heard before. In the softest, sweetest voice, she expressed 
herself, and without the least appearance of labour, her ideas 
seemed to flow from a vast fountain. She was a master indeed 
in the doctrine of ideas. Her notion of them and their formation 
was just as possible ; and in a few minutes she settled everything 
relating to them. Her ideas of activity and passivity afforded 
me much instruction, as did her notions of space, matter, and 
spirit : and what is still more extraordinary, she had a fine con- 
ception of an electrical fluid, which is thought to be a discovery 
made VTry lately, and made use of it to prove, not that it is the 
ultimate cause of effects, but that everytliing is caused and 
directed by an immaterial spirit. An immaterial spirit vf^s her 
favourite article, and it was to me a fine entertainment to bear 
her on that subject ; from the one supreme spirit down to the 
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spirit of brute animals. But to conclude our conversation on 
religion ; I observed to Azora, that " if things were so, and the 
law or reason was so perfect and sufficient, then I could not see 
that there was any want at all of the religion of favour, since that 
of nature was enough to confirm us in rectitude and holiness, if 
we would obey its directions ; and to show us the way to the 
mansions of angels. Why the law of grace at so great an expense, 
if the rule of reason can make us good here, and for ever happy 
hereafter?" 

AzoRA replied, that she had before answered this question by 
observing, that " excellent as the primary law of the creation 
was, yet revelation was of the greatest use, as it enables us to 
extend our knowledge even as to the things which we arc by 
nature capable of knowing ; and as it restored to the world the 
law of reason, that is, true reUgion, when superstition and enthu- 
siasm had established false religion. This renders Christianity 
glorious were there nothing more to be said for it. But this is 
not all we can say. 

** The best of mortals are weak, and the most of them arc so 
fully employed about things temporal, that it is impossible so 
much good should proceed from mere human reason as from a 
plain easy gospel, that delineates duty in the most intelhgible 
manner, and contains the absolute command of the great God, 
to renounce vicious habits, impure desires, worldly tempers, and 
frame ourselves to purity, sincerity, and devotion ; as the 
only means that can secure his fehcitating presence and gain us 
admission to the dehghtful seats of separate souls made perfect. 
In this the gospel is far preferable to reason. 

** Beside, as wilful disobedience strikes at the being and govern- 
ment of God, and devotedness to the Lord of all the worlds, in 
trust and resignation, is the perfection of rehgion, the example 
of the Son of God in his humihation, his cross, his death, make 
an instance of resignation so consummate and instructive, that 
we not only learn from it what reason cannot half so well instruct 
us in ; I mean the amiableness of virtue, the excellency of holiness, 
and the merit of absolute and unreserved obedience ; but, we are 
roused to an imitation of this grand character ; both on account 
of its beauty, and the promise of our sitting down with Christ in 
his throne, if, according to our measure, we work all righteousnes, 
and overcome our present temptations and trials, even as he also 
overcame, and is set down with his Father in his throne. Reason 
is nothing compared to this. The gospel dispensation by tliis 
means is fitted to render us virtuous, holy, and thoroughly good, 
in a method the law of nature could never do." 

•' And morrfthan this, when the God of heaven saw his creatures 
and children every where going wrong, without any help amongst 
themselves, and therefore sent his son to set them right ; to set 
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before them the unchangeable rule of everlasting righteousness 
in its original purity and perfection, and not only explain and 
enforce it by the most powerful considerations, but apply the 
commands of supreme reason to the government of the thoughts 
and passions of the heart ; tliat duty and virtue in the principle, 
and habit of universal rectitude towards both God and man, 
might be the practice of all the earth, and mankind become a 
people holy to the Lord ; He, the Universal Father, the better to 
effect this blessed purpose, added two things to religion, which 
have a power that reason wants to make us conform to God, and 
the eternal laws of righteousness, in principle, temper, and life. 
One is, Chnsts appearing to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself, by tiis becoming a sin*offering. The other is the assist* 
ance of the Spirit of God. The oblation of the son, and the grace 
of the Father, have effects in reUgion, in changing and sanctifying^ 
that reason is an utter stranger to. 

" The sum of the whole is, the gospel, that word of truth and 
power, enters the hearts, and breaks the power of sin in the soul. 
The holy life of Christ sets us an example, that we should walk 
in his steps, and obey the vnH of the infinitely wise Creator ; that, 
like him, we should accord by obedience with the harmony of 
God's moral government, and rather die than break or obs^Tict 
it by any wilful sin. And by his being a sin-offering, he not only ^ 
put an end to all sin-offerings, which both Jews and Gentiles ■ 
were wont to offer ; ♦ but, by his being the most precious one in^ 
the universe, showed God's great displeasure against sin, and 
in his obedience to the Father, even unto death, that we ought to 
cease from evil, and by a righteous obedience render ourselves 
worthy of God the Father's love. That we may do so we havOM 
the promise of the Spirit to enable us to turn from sin and Sataiifl 
to the hv^ing God, that by the acting principle of sanctifi cation, 
wrojght within us by the hand of him that made us. without the 
least force on our will, we may perfect our souls in purity and 
holiness, exercise acts of love and benevolence, and worship the 
one true God in and through the one true Mediator. Reason alone. 
excellent as it is, cannot produce anything Uke this. 

'* The reUgion of favour in these respects surpasses the law 
nature. By the first law of the creation, reason, we may acqui 
that righteousness, which is an habitual rectitude of soul, am 
right actions flowing from it : but sanctification, that inffuencinj 
principle, which adds holiness to righteousness, belongs, as 
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take it, to the law of grace. It is given to those who ask it, not fo' 
the sake of but through Christ." 

" All this/' I answered, " is just and fine, and I have only to 
request, for my farther instruction, that you vdU be pleased, 
madam, to exf^ain yourself a httle more on the articles of a sin- 
o&ring, and grace ; for I have always thought there was a dark- 
ness sat upon these parts of revealed rehgion, and have often 
wished for what I have not yet found, a head capable of giving me 
entire satisfaction on these points : but from what I have heard 
you say, I must now suppose that all my doubts, relative to the 
two si^jects, you have the power to remove." " My power," 
replied Azora, " is no more than a plain understanding, that in 
tlus still and peaceful region, has been at Uberty, to think without 
being corrupted by sophistry, school-nonsense, or authority ; and, 
as to giving satisfaction on the heads you mention, or any other, 
it is not what I pretend to : but my opinion you shall have since 
you ask ; " and in the following manner Azora proceeded. 

" As to our Lord's becoming a sin-offering, I conceive, in the 
first place, that God ordained it, because he saw it needful, and 
necessary to answer many and great ends. It must be right, and 
what in the reason and nature of things ought to be, though we 
were not able to comprehend the reasons that made it needful. 
It must have been the properest way to make up the breach be- 
tween heaven and earth, since infinite wisdom appointed it. 

" In the next place, as the death of this great person not only 
gave the highest attestation to the truth of his doctrine, and con- 
firmed every word he had preached ; to the encouragement of 
sinners to repent, and the great consolation of saints ; but has 
afforded us such a noble pattern of obedience, as must have an in- 
fluence on intelligent beings, and excite them to practice obedience 
to all the commands of God, and perfect resignation to his will 
in every case ; which are some excellent reasons for Christ's dy- 
ing ; so did Almighty God make this farther use of it, that he 
appointed the blood of Christ, which was shed to produce the 
essence of sanctification in the soul, to wit, devotedness, trust, 
and resignation to the Almighty Father of the universe, to be the 
blood of a new covenant, shed for many for the remission of sins. 
This seems to me to take in the whole case. Christ by obedience 
to the death, which happened in the natural course of things, is 
held out to the world a pattern of self-sacrifice in the cause of truth 
and virtue, a sample of that perfect rehgion, not my will, but thine 
be done ; the glorious gospel is thereby confirmed ; and our re- 
demption is effected by the blood of the Son of God. As Moses, 
the mediator between God and Israel, repeated to the people the 
laws and judgments of God, and received their consent to the di- 
vine commands ; entered this covenant in his book, offered 
sacrifices of praise and friendship, and then confirmed the covenant 
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in the most solemn manner, by dividing the blood of the sacrifices 
into parts ; one part of which he sprinkled on the altar, to ratif>' 
God's part of the covenant ; and with the other part sprinkled 
tlie people, that is, the twelve princes, the heads, or the twelve pil- 
lars, which represented the twelve tribes, and then awfully cried 
out with a strong voice, ' Behold the blood of the covenant Je* 
hovah has made with you : * so did the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
mediator between God and all mankind, teach the people by his 
gospel to rectify their notions, to regulate their affections, to direct 
their worship ; with the judgments that were to be the consequence 
of disobedience, the rewards prepared for those who obey ; and 
then declared, in relation to his death, * This is my blood of the 
new covenant. The blood I must shed on tlie cross wiU seal, 
ratify, and confirm a pardoning covenant, and by virtue thereof, 
upoti repentance and conversion, the world is washed clean through 
the blood of the Lamb.* This, I think for myself, renders the 
thing very plain and easy. The death of the Son of God wais taken 
into the plan of redemption, not to pacify God's anger ; for God 
could be no otherwise pleased or delighted with the blood of his 
Son, than as his shedding it was an act of the highest obedience 
and a noble pattern to all the rational creation ; but his blood 
was made the seal of a pardoning and justifying covenant ; and 
by the death of Christ, the most powerful means to prevent sin, 
and to draw sinners to obey the commands of heaven, God de- 
monstrated his love and mercy to mankind. I faocy I am clear. 
In this view of the matter, I can see no difficulty in being justified 
freely by the grace of God, through the redemption which is in ^ 
Christ Jesus, God is the sole original and fountain of redemption H 
The Son, and his gospel are the great instruments. Lo I I come 
to do thy will, O my God, the Son declares : and the blood be shed, 
the better to bring the human race to wisdom, rectitude and hap- 
piness, is appointed by our merciful, good, and gracious Father, 
to be the seal and ratification of a new covenant. Moloch might 
want cruel and bloody sacrifice to pacify him ; but the Father 
of the universe sent his Christ to deliver his commands, and made 
the death which he foresaw would happen by his Son's delivering 
such commands to impious men, to be a covenant between Je* 
hovah and the people, that Jesus should be considered as a propi* 
tiation for our sins, and his death be an eternal memorial of the 
Almighty's love, and abhorrence of iniquity. There can no ob- 
jection he against this. To me this appears the most rational and 
beautiful scheme that infinite wisdom could contrive. Most 
glorious and good is our God. Most happy may mortals be, ii 
they please. The virtuous obedience of our Lord hath obtained 
from God a right and power to abolish death. His blood hat^ 
confirmed the covenant of grace, and his gospel hath brought lii< 
immortal into Ught. 
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•' As to the influence of the spirit," Azora continued, " that 
there is such a living principle in the human soul, cannot, I think, 
be denied, if revelation is to be believed ; but the mode of influenc- 
ing is not perhaps to be explained otherwise than by saying, that 
our gracious and good Father makes now and then some fnendly 
impressions upon our minds, and by representing in several lights 
the terrors and promises of the gospel, excites our hopes and fears. 
As I apprehend, we can go very little further. It is easy, I think, 
to prove from the scriptures, that as the extraordinary assistance 
of the Holy Ghost was necessary for planting Christianity at first ; 
so is a supernatural assistance of the Holy Ghost, though not in so 
illustrious a manner, still necessary to enable us to perform the 
conditions of the gospel. Though God has recalled the more 
visible signs of his presence, yet to be sure he continues to influence 
some way or other. I cannot suppose the Holy Ghost has wholly 
withdrawn himself from the church. ' The renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,' St. Peter says, ' was a promise made to them and to their 
children, and to those that were afar off, even as many as God 
should call ; ' and as human nature has the same weakness and 
passions, and extravagancies of former ages, there is as much need 
of a divine assistance now as in the time of the apostles : nay, 
more need, I think, at present, as miracles are ceased. There 
must be a weight of supernatural power to press within, as there 
are now no flashings from the sky, or extraordinary appearances 
without, to prove the certainty of our religion, and make us con- 
sider its promises, threatenings, and rules : but the way this super- 
natural principle acts, as before observed, is hard to determine, 
any more than what I have said, and instead of wasting our time 
in enquiries how the thing is done, our business is to render our- 
selves capable of so great a blessing, by not grieving this holy 
spirit, lest he depart from us ; and resolving with the psalmist, to 
walk with a perfect heart, and to set no wicked thing before our 
eyes. We must strive to improve rehgious thoughts : we must 
labour hard to obey the written rules ; God will then give us the 
grace sufficient for us. To our considerable talent of natural 
power to do good, our Father will add the advantages of his spirit. 
If we desire to be good, he will make us good in conjunction with 
our own application and pains ; by a gradual process, and human 
methods. If nature gives her utmost actings, the author of 
nature will move, and direct and assist her where she is weak. 
Both the grace and the providence of God may be likened to a 
httle spring concealed within a great machine : to the known 
given powers of the machine, the operations of it are ascribed, and 
all its events imputed ; yet it is the small secreted spring that 
directs, draws, checks, and gives movement to every weight and 
wheel. The case cannot be exactly ahke, as a compound of matter 
and spirit is different from a machine : but it may suggest I 
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imagijie some imperfect idea of the affair : a very imperfect one, 
I confess, for if we were thinking ever so long of the matter, grace 
after all would be what the apostle calls it, an unspeakable gift. 
A gift surmounting our apprehensions as well as it does our merit. 
The theory of it may be perhaps too excellent for us, and our part 
is, not to determine how, but with honest hearts to pray, that a 
ray from heaven may open, and shine upon our understanding, 
clear it from prejudices and impostures, and render it teachable, 
considerative and firm ; may inspire good thoughts, excite good 
purposes, and suggest wholesome counsels and expedients. This 
the divine power may easily do, without depriving us of free will, 
or lessening our own moral agency. That power may extin^ish 
an imagination we strive to get rid of : may remove an impedi- 
ment we labour to be freed from : may foil a temptation we do our 
best to resist. If we do all we can, and implore the divine aid, 
there is no doubt but the Almightv^ may give his free creatures 
such power and dispositions, as will carry them innocently and 
safely through the trials of this first state. On such conditions, 
God, the Father of spirits, the friend of men, the patron of right* 
eousness and all virtue, will, without all peradventure, distribute 
his grace to every mortal in proportion to the measures of neces- 
sar>' duty.*' 

Here Azora ended, and I sat for some minutes after in great 
admiration. Her fancy furnished ideas so very fast, and speald 
was so very easy to her, without one pang in the deliver>% or th^ 
least hesitation for hours, as she could, if she pleased, so long dis 
course ; her judgment was so strong, and her words so propier and 
well placed, that she appeared to me a prodigy in speaking, and I 
could have listened to her with dehght and amazement the whole 
night. But exactly at ten o'clock, the old woman I mentioned 
before, who first bid me welcome to Burcot-Lodge, came into the 
chamber with candles, and Azora told me, that if I would follow 
Gladuse, she would hght me to bed ; this I did immediately, after 
wishing the ladies good night, and my guide brought me to 
own cottage, which was next door to the grotto. She showed m* 
into a small clean room, neatly and prettily furnished, and tliere 
found a good bed. Down I lay as soon as I could, being much 
fatigued, and as the sun was rising, got up again, to write what I 
could remember to have heard Azora say. My memory from my| 
childhood has been very extraordinary. I believe there are fewi 
living exceed me in this respect. The greatest part of what I read, 
and hear, remains with me, as if the book was still before me, oi 
the speaker going on. This enables me to write down, with mud 
exactness, what I care to note, and I can do it for the most par 
in the relater's or talker's own words, if I minute it in my sho 
hand within twenty-four hours after reading or discoursing, Upoi 
tlm account, I can say, that I lost \'ery little of all that Azora 
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pleawd to let me bear ; or, of the discourses I had with her in- 
genious companion, Amtonia Flbtchbr. 

June 15th. — When I had done writing, I went out to wait upon 
the ladies, and found them in their fine gardens, busily employed 
in the nsef ul and innocent diversion which the cultivation ot some 
of the greate st beauties of the creation affords. They had every 
kind oi fruit-tree in their ground, every plant and flower that 
grows, and such a variety of exotic rarities from the hotter climate 
as engaged my admiration, and finely entertained me for many an 
hour, during my stay in this place. They both understood gar- 
dening to perfection, and continually lent their helping hands to 
the propagation of every thing. The digging and laborious work 
was perfoarmed by many young women, who did it with great 
activity and undeistanding, and the nicer parts these ladies exe- 
cuted. I was astonished and delighted with their operations of 
various kinds. It was beautiful to see with what exquisite skill 
they used the knife, managed grafb, and cyons, directed the 
branches and twigs in posture on espaliers, and raised flowers. 
They had everything in perfection in their kitchen garden and 
physic garden. Their fruits, roots, and herbs for the table, were 
most excellent ; their collection of herbs for medicine the most 
valuable : and as the whole contrivance of the gardens approached 
nature, and beautiful in grass, gravel, and variety of evergreens, 
I was led with delight through the whole, till I came into the green- 
house. There I saw Azora and Antonia at work, and paid them 
the compliments they deserved. 

Immediately after my arrival, breakfast was brought in, choco- 
late and toast, and the ladies were extremely pleasant over it. 
They asked me a great many questions about the world, and were 
so facetious in their remarks, and pleased with my odd account of 
things, that they laughed as heartily as I did, and that was at no 
small rate. This being done, we walked over every part of the 
gardens, and Azora did me the honour not only to shew me all the 
curiosities, and improvements she had made, in the management 
of seeds, flowers, plants, and trees ; but, lectured on various fine 
objects that appeared in our way, with a volubility of tongue, and 
a knowledge of the subjects, that was amazing indeed. Were I to 
set down what she said even on sallads, cucumbers, cauliflowers, 
melons, asparagus, early cabbages, strawberries, rasberries, cur- 
rants, goosberries, apples, pears, plums, cherries, apricots, &c,. and 
especially her propagation of mushrooms, champignons, and but- 
tons ; this, exclusive of exotics, and flowers, would make I behevc 
an octavo ; and in relation to exotics and flowers, I am sure she 
talked twice as much, and of every thing extremely well. I never 
did hear any thing like her. The discourse cost her no more than 
the breath of her nostrils. 
But at last we came to a fish-pond, that was an acre of water. 
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and I assure you, reader^ in half an hour's time the iUustrious Azora 
not only talked more of fish and ponds than the ingenious and 
honourable Roger North, of Rougham in Norfolk, hath written on 
these subjects in his excellent Discourse ^ printed in 1713, in 8vov ; 
but, mentioned many useful things relative to them, which Mr. 
North was a stranger to. She told me, among other matters, that 
there was only pike and perch in her pond, and the reason of it was 
because she loved pike above all fish, and as the jacks were fish of 
prey, no fish but the perch could live with them : the perch on 
* account of the thorny fins on its back, escapes the pike's voracious 
tapp>etite. She farther informed me, that the jacks in her pond 
were the finest in the world, as I would see at dinner, and tlie 
reason of it was owing to the high feeding she took care they had 
every day ; beside the entrails of what fowl and sheep her ^>eopJc 
|ltillcd for her table and themselves, the pike had blood and bran 
lixed in plenty, and all the frogs she could get from a neighbour- 
|aiig fen ; for of them the jacks are most fond. This made the fish 
raordinary ; and as the water was current through the pond, 

id the bottom of various depths from one to six feet, that the 
spawn may have shallow water to he in, and the fry shallow water 
to s\%im in, as they both required, this was the reason, tliat one 
acre of water in such a manner, produced double the quantity of 
fish to what a pond of still water and a bottom all of one depth, 
could have. See, continued Azora, what multitudes there are. 
They know me, as I feed them myself every day, and tamely come 
up, cruel tyrants as they are, to get their meat. Here she called 
* jack, jack,* and throwing in a basket of unfortunate frogs, it was 
wonderful to see how those devouring monsters appeared, and 
voraciously swallowed the poor things. 

AzoRA was going to proceed to another pond of carp and tench, 
which she had at the other end of her gardens, and let me know 
how that was ordered, so as to produce the largest and finest fish : 
but a bell rung for morning prayers, at ten o'clock, and she im» 
mediately turned towards a chapel. She asked me if I would 
attend divine service, and upon my answering, with pleasure, 
desired me to come on. In the church I saw every soul of the 
community assembled, and while I chose to sit on one of the 
benches among the people, at some distance, that I might the 
better observe every thing done, the ladies ascended by a few steps 
into a reading desk, and Azora began with great devotion, to pray 
in the following manner : 

" O Christ, our blessed mediator, pray for us that our faith fail 
not, and through thy merits and intercession. Lord Jesus, let our 
prayer be set forth in the sight of Almighty God as incense, and 
the lifting up of our hands as a morning sacrifice, 

" Almighty and everlasting God, Uiou pure and infinite Spirit, 
who art the great cause and author of nature, and hast e^tabUshed 
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the vorld by thy wisdom, and stretched out the heavens by thy 
discntion ; upon whom depends the existence of all things, and 
by wiose providence we have been preserved to this moment, and 
enjoyed many blessings and undeserved advantages ; graciously 
accept we breech thee, our grateful sense and acknowledgements 
of all tky beneficence towards us ; accept, O Lord, our most hearty 
and unfeigned thanks for all the instances of thy favour which we 
have experienced ; that we have the use of our reason and under- 
standing, in which many fail, and have had refreshing sleep and 
quiet the past night ; for delivering us from evil, and giving us our 
daily bread ; for all the necessaries, conveniencies, and comforts, 
which thy liberal hand hast provided for us, to sweeten human life, 
and render it more agreeable than otherwise it could be in this day 
of our exercise, probation and trial. While we live, we will praise 
and magnify thy awful name, and join in ascribing, with the glori- 
ous and innumerable heavenly host, honour, power, and thanks- 
giving to the eternal God, who sits on the throne of supremacy 
unrivalled in majesty and power. 

" But especially, O great and blessed God, adored be thy good- 
ness for so loving the world, as to give thy only begotten Son, to 
the end, that all who beheve in him, should not perish, but have 
everlasting Ufe ; for his humbling himself even to the death upon 
the cross, and shedding his blood for the remission of our sins. 
Great and marvellous are thy works of mercy, O Lord God, Al- 
mighty ! who can utter all thy praise ? Praise our God, all ye his 
servants, and ye that fear him, small and great. Amen ; 
allelujah. Blessing and honour, and glory, and power be unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and 
ever. 

*' O God and Father of our I^rd Jesus Christ, have mercy on us 
dust and sin, weakness and imperfection, and enter not into strict 
judgment with us, thine unrighteous and unworthy servants. We 
confess, with shame and grief, that we have violated thine holy 
laws, and abused thy tender mercies : that we have followed too 
much the devices and desires of our own hearts, and in numberless 
instances have offended against a most righteous governor, a most 
tender and compassionate Father, and a most kind and bounteous 
benefactor. In thought, word, and deed, many have been our 
offences ; and many are still our imperfections. We have sinned 
against Heaven, and before thee, and have thereby deserved thy 
just displeasure. But our hope and confidence is in thine infinite 
mercy, O God, and that according to thy promises declared unto 
mankind in Christ Jesus, our Lord, thou wilt spare them who con- 
fess their faults, and restore them that are penitent. We do 
earnestly repent, and are heartily sorry for all our misdoings. 
Through faith we ofier up the Lamb that was slain to the eternal 
God for the redemption of our souls ; believing the worthiness of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ to be a full, perfect, and soffident saciifioe' 
oblation and atonement for the sins of a repenting world, and 
therefore resolving, with all oor strength, to imitate his spotless 
virtue, and perfect obedience. Pardon us, then, we beseech thee, 
and blot out our iniquities. Deliver us, we pray, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, from the evil consequences of all our transgressions 
and foUies, and give us such powers and dispositions as will carry 
us innocently and safely through all future trials. 

" Create in us, O God, pure hearts, and renew right spirits 
within us. Cast thy bright beams of light upon our souls, and 
irradiate our understandings with the rays of that wisdom which 
sitteth on the right hand of thy throne. Let thy holy spirit 
enable us to act up to the dignity of our reasonable nature, and 
suitably to the high character, and glorious hopes of Christians ; 
that we may subordinate the affairs and transactions of time to 
serve the interests of our souls in eternity ; that we may shake 
of! this vain world, and breathe after immortaUty and glory ; 
that we may Uve in perfect reconciliation with the law of ever- 
lasting righteousness, truth, and goodness ; and so comply with 
thy nature, mind, and will, O eternal and sovereign spirit, thou 
God most wonderful in all perfections, that we may fully answer 
the relation we stand in to thee. ReUeve and ease our consciences 
O blessed Lord, by the blood of sprinkling, according to our several 
conditions of body and mind ; and supply us with suitable grace 
and strength. 

" We beseech thee, in the next place. Almighty Lord, to take 
us into thy protection this day, and suffer no being to injure us, 
no misfortune to befal us, nor us to hurt ourselves by any error 
or misconduct of our own. Give us, O God, a clear conception 
of things, and in all dangers and distresses, stretch forth the right 
hand of thy majesty to help and defend us. From sickness and 
pain, and from all evil and mischief, good Lord deUver us this 
day, and be propitious unto us, we beseech thee. 

" And while we remain in this world, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, secure^us from everything ^lat is terrible and hurtful, 
and keep us in peace and safety. From all sad accidents and 
calamitous events, from all tormenting pains and grievous 
diseases, good Lord deUver us ; and bless us with so much health 
and prosperity, as will enable us to pass our time here in con- 
tentment and tranquility. 

" And when the time of our dissolution shall come, by the 
appointment of thy adorable wisdom, O Father of mercies and 
the God of all comforts, grant us a decent and happy exit; 
without distraction of mind or torments of body : let thy servants 
depart in peace, and suddenly die in the Lord. 

" We pray, likewise, for the happiness of all mankind : that 
they may all know, and obey, and worship thee, O Father, in 
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spirit and in truth, and that all who name the name of Christ , 
may depart from iniquity, and live as becomes his holy gospel. 
We beseech thee to help and comfort all who are in danger, 
necessity, sickness, and tribulation : that it may please thee to 
sanctify their afflictions, and in thy good time to deUver them out 
of all their distresses. If we have any enemies, O Lord forgive 
them, and turn their hearts. 

" Our father, etc." 

When this extraordinary prayer was done, which was prayed 
with a very uncommon devotion, such as I never had seen before ; 
they all stood up, and Azora said, " Let us sing the nineteenth 
psalm to the praise and glory of the most high God," and immedi- 
ately raised it. Then all the people joined, and a psalm was 
sung to perfection indeed. Azora and Antonia had deUghtful 
voices, and as they understood music very well, they had taught 
this congregation so much church harmony, as enabled them to 
perform beyond an3rth]ng I have ever heard in any assembly of 
people. The whole scene was a strange and pleasing thing. 
They met again at four in the afternoon ; and this is the work of 
their every day. At ten and four they go to prayers, and after 
it sing a psalm ; concluding always in the following way. " May 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ procure us the love of God, 
that the Almighty Father of the universe may bless us with the 
heavenly assistance of the Holy Ghost." 

As to the evening-oflfice of devotion at this place, it was, 
exclusive of the first address, and the concluding Lord's Prayer, 
quite different from that of the morning ; and because some 
readers may be pleased with a sight of another of Azora's religious 
compositions, I here set it down. 

" O Christ, our blessed mediator, pray for us, that our faith 
fail not, and through thy merits and intercession. Lord Jesus, 
let our prayer be set forth in the sight of Almighty God as incense, 
and the Ufting up of our hands as an evening-sacrifice. 

** O God, who art the Father and Lord of all beings, and the 
eternal and inexhaustible fountain of mercy, we beseech thee 
to be merciful unto us, and to blot out all our transgressions 
for we truly repent of our wilful imperfections, our failings and 
neglects, in every instance of thy law, and our duty : and through 
faith we oflFer up to thee the lamb that was slain for the redemp- 
tion of our souLs : beUeving the worthiness of our Lord Jesus to 
be a fuU, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and atonement 
for the sins of a repenting world, and therefore resolving, with 
all our strength, to imitate his spotless virtue and perfect 
obedience. 

** Remember not, then, O Lord, our iniquities, neither take 
thou vengeance for our sins ; but as we sincerely beheve thy 
holy gospel, and are truly penitent, as we entirely and willingly 
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forgive all, who have, in any instance or in any degree, offended, 
or injured us, and are truly disposed and ready to make all pos- 
sible reparation, if we have injured any one, have mercy upon 
us miserable sinners, and as thou hast promised by thy Son, 
pardon and forgive us all our sins, and restore us again to thy 
favour. Hear in heaven, thy dwelling place, and when thou 
hearest, accept us to thy mercy. O spare us whom thou hast 
redeemed by thy Son's most precious blood, and make us par- 
takers of that salvation which thou hast appointed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, and our souls shall bless thee to eternity. 

" And that we may no more offend thee, or transgress the rule 
of virtue or true religion, but may hereaiter truly please thee 
both in will and deed, and faithfully observe the right statutes, 
and all thy precepts, endue us, O Lord with the grace of thy holy 
spirit, that we may amend our lives according to thy holy word. 
Vouchsafe we beseech thee, to direct, sanctify and govern both 
our hearts and bodies in the ways of thy laws, and in the works 
of thy commandments ; and so teach us to number our days 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom, and mind those 
things which are in conjunction with our everlasting welfare. 
O let us be always under thy communication and influence, and 
give that light to our minds, that Ufe to our souls that will raise 
us to a nearer resemblance of thee, and enable us to ascend still 
higher, towards the perfection of our nature. Let us be trans- 
formed by the working of thy grace and spirit into the image of 
thy Son. Conform us to his likeness, O blessed God, and make 
us, body and soul, an habitation for thyself ; that in our hearts 
we may continually offer up to thee, holy, subUme, and spiritual 
sacrifices. 

" From all evil and mischief, good God deUver us, and defend 
us we beseech thee, from ever5rthing terrible and hurtful. Take 
us under thy protection the remaining part of this day, and grant 
us a night of peace, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

"And forasmuch as our earthly house of this tabernacle shall 
be dissolved, and that in a few years at farthest, it may be in a 
few minutes, we must descend to the bed of darkness, and acknow- 
ledge corruption to be our father, and the worms our sister and 
mother, grant, O everlasting God, that we may depart in peace, 
and by an improved principle of divine hfe, under the influence 
of the gospel be translated to that etemai world, where God 
dwells, where Christ lives, and sanctified souls enjoy endless life 
and the purest pleasures, for evermore. 

" That it may please thee, most gracious and good God, to 
have mercy on the whole race of mankind, and to bless them with 
all things pertaining to hfe and godhness : let the light of thy 
glorious gospel shine upon the nations darkened by superstition, 
that they may worship thee who art God from everlasting to 
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everlasting, and cultivate and establish in their minds the most 
pure, benevolent, and godlike dispositions. We beseech thee 
for all Christian churches ; that their behaviour may, by the 
influence of thy blessed spirit, be suitable to their holy profession, 
and their conversation upright and unblamable. Where any 
have departed from the purity and simplicity of the gospel, lead 
them, O God, to the right practice and knowledge of their holy 
religion ; and grant tluit they may feel the comfortable and 
sanctifying effects of it ; and in their lives show forth its praise 
to others. We farther pray, most merciful Father, for all that 
are destitute or afflicted, either in body, mind, or estate ; that 
from Heaven, the habitation of thy glory and goodness, thou 
would send them relief, and, if it be possible, put an end to their 
present calamities and troubles. O thou Father of mercies, and 
God of all consolation, bind up the broken in heart, and comfort 
those that mourn. We have a real sense of the miseries of the 
distressed part of mankind, and offer up for them our prayers 
to thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

A THANKSGIVING. 

" O God, the author of all good, and the fountain of all happi- 
ness, we offer up our thanksgivings and praises unto thee, for 
thy great goodness to us, and to all mankind. We praise and 
magnify thy holy name for all thy mercies ; for our existence, 
and the use of our reasoning powers and faculties ; for the health 
and strength we enjoy, and for all the comforts and conveniences 
of hfe : for these thy gifts we adore thee, O munificent parent of 
good, and pray that a deep and efficacious sense of thy goodness 
may remain upon our hearts, and be a principle of constant and 
cheerful obedience to thy holy laws. 

" But especially we offer up the acknowledgments of our hearts 
and mouths for all that thy Son Jesus Christ did, and taught, 
and suffered, in this worid, to save us from our sins, and to con- 
duct us to true and everlasting happiness. We bless thee for the 
glorious gospel, and for bringing us more effectually, by revelation, 
to the knowledge of thee, and the practice of our duty. For this 
merciful appointment, and for all thy mercies, which respect 
another and a better Hfe than the present ; for every instance of 
thy tender regard to us, and for the manifold experiences which 
we have had of thy loving kindness ; we offer up the tribute of 
unfeigned thanks. Our souls do magnify thee, O Lord God most 
excellent and good, and all the powers within us praise thy holy 
name. To thee be glory in the church by Christ Jesus, throughout 
all ages, world without end. To thee, O thou God of love, be 
rendered by all beings endued with reason, all honour and obedi- 
ence, both now, and for ever. 

" Almighty and everlasting God, who has promised to hear 
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|thie petitions o£ thetn that pray unto thee in thy Son's name, we 

ch thae of thy great mercy, to accept the sacrifice of prayer 

Fand praise, which we have this evening offered up to thy divine 

Majesty ; and for the relief of our wants ^ and the manifestation 

of thy power and glory, grant us those things which we have 

requested^ if thou seest it consistent with our chief and eternal 

good. In the name of thy Son Jesus Christ, and his disciples, 

we pray, and in his words conclude the services of this day. 

** Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, etc/* 

After this, they all stood up, and as in the morning, Azora 

said, " let us sing to the praise and glory of God the 148th psalm/' 

She sung the first verse alone, and at the second, they all joined, 

and went tlirough the whole in a hne and heavenly manner. 

Then the service concluded with this benediction. 
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THE BENEDICTION. 

" May the Cod of grace and peace be with ns and bless us^ 
I May his holy spirit keep us from falling, and preserve us blameless, 
unto the coming of our Ix»rd Jesus Christ," 
Thus ended the evening and morning offices of worship at 
^ Burcot Lodge, and as I cannot sufficiently praise, so I could not 
enough admire the religion and piety of this congregation. The 
purity of their worship was charming : and in the ladies and their 
I people a devotion was manifest, that looked more like that of 
rbeavenly spirits, than of beings in an animal frame ; who are 
warped with the customs of the world, and perplexed with 
difficulties which arise from sensible objects. They appeared 
in high admiration of God, endeared to his righteous government, 
devoted to his holy laws, and powerfully drawn to imitate him 
in all his imitable perfections. Not ooe idle word, or careless 
look, did I hear or see during the whole time of divine service ; 
but, like creatures fixed unchangeably in the interest of reUgion 
and virtue, and deUghted with the joys of piety, their hearts 
melted in every part of their devotions, and their breasts were 
filled with the most grateful transporting adorations and affec- 
tions. So much beautiful religion I had not often seen in aay 
assembly. They had a true sense indeed of the love and goodness 
of God, and of the Grace and charity of Jesus Christ. They had 
all been carefully instructed by a wise and excellent man, wlio 
was not long since remov^ed from them by death ; and his daughter 
the admirable Azora, in conjunction with his niece, tlic amiable 
Antonia, took all possible pains, since the decease of Mr. Burcot, 
to maintain the power of reUgion in their community, and keep 
the people hearty and steady in the principles and practice of 
it. This brings me again to the history of A20RA. 

A20RA Burcot was the daughter of a gentleman who was once 
! |K)6sessed of a very great fortune, and by a fatal passion for the 
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grand operation, and an opinion of the possibility of finding the 
philosopher's stone, he wasted immense sums in operations to 
discover that preparation, which forces the faeces of infused 
metals to retire immediately on its approach, and so turns the 
rest of the mass into pure gold ; communicating the malleability 
and great ductility of that metal, and giving it true specific 
gravity, that Ls, to water, as eighteen and one half is to one. 
His love of that fine, ancient art, called chymistry, brought him 
into this misfortune. For improvement and pleasure, he had been 
long engaged in various experiments, and at last, an adept came 
to his house, who was a man of great skill in the labours and 
operations of spagyrists, and persuaded him it was possible to 
find the stone ; for he, the adept, had seen it with a brother, 
who had been so fortunate as to discover it, after much labour 
and operation. The colour of it was a pale brimstone and trans- 
parent, and the size of that of a small walnut. He affirmed that 
he had seen a little of this scraped into powder, cast into some 
melted lead, and turn it into the best and finest gold. This had 
the effect the adept desired, and from chymistry brought Mr. 
Burcot to alchymy. Heaps of money he wasted in operations 
of the most noble cHxir by mineral and salt ; but the stone after 
all he could not find : and then, by the adept's advice, he pro- 
ceeded in a second method, by maturation, to subtilize, purify, 
and digest quicksilver, and thereby convert it into gold.* This 
likewise came to nothing, and instead of the gold he expected, 
he had only heaps of mercury fixed with verdcgrease, which gives 

* There is a third way to make gold, to wit, by separation, for every metal contains some 
quantity of gold ; but the quantity is so small that it bears no porportion to the expense 
ot gettmg it out : this last way the Spagyrists ne\'er attempt ; and as for the two other 
methods, maturation, and transmuting by the ^rand elixir, the happy hour will never come, 
tboo^ so many ingenious men have often thought it drawing nigh. To console them for 
the loss of their fortunes they have had some comfortable moments of reflection, that they 
have been within some minutes of success, when crack I all is gone and vanished on a sudden, 
and they have nothixig before them but cinders and broken crucibles. It is very strange then 
that a man of Dr. Dickenson's great veracity and skill in chymistry, should aflirm the thin? 
was actually done in his presence by an adept ; and the more so, as his friend, the Honourable 
Robert Boyle, told him the thing was an impossibility. Dickenson's words are, " Nee potui 
sane quantacunque mihi fuerit opinio de ista re, quin aliquoties animi pcnderem donee illustris 
ea deaynstratio quam vestra excellentia, birnnio jam elapso, coram exhibuit, omnem ansam 
dabitaadi mihi pnecidtsset." And again " Plaucit dominationi vestra? claro expcriniento 
ante oculos facto animum meum ad opus accendere atque ; etiam quantionum meanim 
sotntiooet, quantum licerat, promittere.'^ Vids Epistola ad TJuod. Mundanum Philosophum 
Adept mm , de Q%imUt$efi*%a PkUo$opkorum, de Vera Pkysiohgia, &c. Oxon. 1686. This is very 
surprising ; and the more so, as the greatest watchings and closest application, in searching 
after the stone, are all in vain, unless the stars shed a propitious influence on the labours of 
the Spagyrist : the work must be begun and advance in proper planetary hours, and depends 
as much on judicial astrology, as on fire, camphire, salt, labour and patience : but judicial 
astrotogy is no science. It is a mere farce. I must conclude then, that the hands of Mun- 
6aan» the adept, were too qukk for the doctor's eyes, and he deceived him by legerdemain: 
that all the booto on the subject are fraudulent descriptions to deceive the credulous ; and 
what Mundanus told Dickenson of Sir George Ripley, canon of Bridlington, in Yorkshire 
in the reign of Edward the Fourth, and of Raymund Lully, was mere invention. He affirmed 
that R4»ley sent the knights of Rhodes an hundred thousand pounds to support them in their 
wars against the Turks : and that Lully assisted Edward I. king of England, with six million'^ 
oif goM, towards carrying on the Crusade. This piece of secret history he assures us he found 
in ao aocaeat manuscript of indisputable authority, quod inculpaia fidei registris int%otescii ; 
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it a ydlow tinge, and more deeply coloured with tunncric. Gold 
it seemed, but, on trial in the coppel, it flew away in fumes and 
the adept made off. Too late this good and learned man saw 
he had been imjK)sed on, and that the Spagyrists are in reality 
what Dr. Dickenson calh» them, Enigmaiislinubivagi.^ 

Chymistry, reader, is a fine and ancient art. The analysing 
of sensible bodies by fire, to discover their real powers and virtues. 
Is highly praiseworthy, and the surprising experiments we make, 
fill the mind of an inquirer after truth with the greatest veneration 
lor the wonderful author of nature ; but more than this, is a sad 
romance that ends in empty pockets. Never think then of The 
thrmeiical Banquet ^ Glauber's Golden Ass, or the Philosopher' i 
MctgicaJ Gold.^ By the law of honest industry, endeavour to be 
rich if you can, for this sole reason, that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive ; and if that lies not within your capacity, or 
means, be content with peace and httle. There is more true 
happiness in daily bread, and the possession of the divine and 
social virtues, than in tons of gold without holiness and a strong 
attachment to virtue. 

When Mr^ Burcot found he had almost ruined himself, and 
that he was no longer able to live as he had done, he laid his 
melancholy case before his daughter Azoua, and asked her advice, 
what he should do ? Her counsel was, to retire immediately to 
this part of Stancmore, which was an unvalued part ol his estate, 
and bring as many of his tenants as he could persuade to inhabit 

a tnanu»cripl that no one ever saw esoept Mundaiitis himsdl ; ptmn m§ indeed, 11 wu lo 1M 
found only in his own head. 

Ripley ii in er&at repute (unong (be adepts lo Uiis day, axid his famous iiniiiitylti^;ihtft and 
mysterioia book if called A Comfwund of Akk^mU cemiefnini Twekm Qmlm. H« 
the manuacript to Edward IV. but the editor dedicated it to Qu^oi Bliaalieth, 
thai it ooatauwd the Tight m«thod of making the pbdosopher's stooe and laiuntm . 
Lttlly was a very learoed man lor the latter end oi the thirteenth oeotury, aod wexM tevcral 
booltf in Latin; GmuMiiM Artium Ltbri. Ubri Logicata, PkihtoPkKi d U^K^kkui: 
ywtgrum Ariium Libri : Libri SpititmSts PfinJictinUi, and the VaA* Mfoum Ltt/hi : which 
lrejt» iDore particularly on the Philosopher's Stone. 

* Uf* 9f Edmmtd DiclUHSim, ^tM. FhystcuM m Oriimarf lo Ckmrlts li, ioa Jawtt* //. by 
William Nicolas Bloraberg. 1739, fivo. p. 133. From this work, the wnote that has bera 
been adviuced respecting Akhymy, i« extracted, pp. 87-139^ 

t As to the aun»m potabile nieuUoaed by Ripley, which wa$ then and long alttr esteemed 

a paDaeea. or universal medicine^ it is ikow a question if there can be a tincture o( gold ; for 

if It be only a. division ol the lests, or minims of gold, by the ipicula of aqua regu^ and these 

miDliiii ibronii Into oil of rosemafy where tbe^ swim, it is no radical tincture ol gold, and 

the s' ! in the oil of rosemary. The oil may be evaporated ; the gold dust necujuns i 

■ltd L ijg is reduced to a lump of gold again. Tins 1 have experimented. But 

t)''.- ^otd may be reduced into a gum ol subst^ce Uke honey* without any 

steeped in spirit of wine acquires a ruby colour. An ounce of this 

'Ml ouaoes of another liquor, aud wc have aurum polabile ; sovereiin 

-Hcnis to me to be j secoufJ p^irt kA the romance. The trtafcipg oi 

t 1 the philosopher's stone. The adepts 

>K <^ > aurum potabile, as is evident dom 

^. I I it eo ol Israel to drink. This great 

-^ Uiote. iiotuci ; 200 Ulurc Sancbooiatho ; and 330 tiefore the 

inform us, an adept. 

Luag the goldco calf," a rabbinical impcrtineoce» which Calntel iia 

:.iiii U-Ur\il jKf FEsod*, ch. xxMii. ver. 20. owns himself ashamed to mention, 

•r^ probability, that Sloses was an adept, has met with a full invcatl^atloo tn dM 

->i >^Hd Dickint4mt noticed ut supn, pp. 161-171. Bo.) 
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this fine tract of land ; to sell what remained of his fortune, and 
with the money procure as many of the necessaries or comforts 
of hving as could be had, to get in particular some young trades- 
men and their wives by ofiered rewards in this place ; to build 
cottages for the people ; and render the fine caverns in the rock 
as habitable and pleasing for themselves as art could render 
them. " Here," said Azora, " we shall live more happy than 
we could do, if still possessed of a fortune to make an appearance 
in the world. We shall enjoy by industry and prudence every 
good thing that rational Ufe can require, and Uve secured from 
the strokes of fortune, and the world's contempt. Strangers to 
vanity and the pleasures of high life, in this deUghtful retreat, 
we shall pass our happy days as in a region of goodness, know- 
ledge, and joy ; and the predominant bent of our hearts will be 
to wisdom, and virtue, and to ascend into the realms of perfect 
day." '* Happy advice," the father of Azora said, and the thing 
was immediately done. A colony was quickly established here, 
and everything was settled and ordered in the most advantageous 
manner. Cattle, instruments, and grain to sow the land were 
sent in ; clothes and every material the little repubhc could want 
were provided, and every hand was as useful as we could wish. 
** For four years," Azora continued to inform me, " we hved 
in peace and tranquiUity, and never once regretted the loss of 
our fortunes. We were happier far than when we had thousands. 
Industry, knowledge, and rehgion, were our employment. The 
night to come of pain and death gave us no uneasiness. We 
hved as the Christians of the first two centuries, and rather longed 
for than feared that event, which is to remove us to growing 
brightness for ever and ever. But a fever came in among us and 
swept away my father, and every man of our little repubhc, 
several womeD Likewise, perished ; but a hundred souls remained. 
Ninety-eight women, besides Antonia and Azora. These loved 
me too weU," she continued, " to abandon me ; and as they were 
happily situated, and many of them had learned their husbands 
trades, they agreed and swore to spend their hves with me here 
and be as serviceable as possible, without admitting any men to 
five among us. They are so in the highest degree : they are all 
useful and pious as I could wish them, and under the heavens 
there is not a happier society of mortals. We have the best of 
everything : all we want, and in reason could wish for." 

Here Azora ended her relation, and I wondered greatly at 
what I heard ; nor did my admiration lessen when I saw how she 
governed this community, and they employed their time. Her 
great understanding enhghtened and directed them, in the 
execution of everything serviceable and ingenious ; and she hved 
before their eyes an example of the greatest industry, and the 
most exalted piety. They, on the other hand,^were as useful 
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and religious as possible, and so heartily and faithfully discharged 
social duties^ in every instance, that they seemed as one g:rcat 
capacity and p)ower at work, to promote every convenience and 
good. Some of them, as I have said, were at work in the gardens : 

I others in the fields : various trades and occupations were going 
on within doors and without, and all were employed in ways that 
beat subserved the general welfare. In their behaviour, there 
was nothing wild, insolent, or arch, to be seen : no swellings of 
vanity and pride : no passion to disoblige : no intention to offend : 
but, every one, discreet and calm ; good-humoured, and very 
civil ; worthily sustaining their various relations, and each atten- 
tive to her own incumbent duty. Their labours were but a 
diversion to them, and they lived in tranquillity and plenty. 
Their clothing was coarse, but very good, clean, and handsome. 
There was not one ragged or dirty person among them ; nor any 
with bad shoes and stockings. In all respects they seemed a 
most happy community. AzoRA studied, to the ntmost degree, 
the advantage and happiness of these people : and they, in return, 
made their duty a N'igorous and cheerful service. Most of the 
conveniences and comforts of hfe they had within their own little 
territory ; flesh and fish, mutton, kid, and venison ; com for 
bread, every vegetable ; malt-drink, meath, and cyder ; all in 
great plenty, and most excellent ; wool and flax for clothing ; 
good candles ; and wood enough for firing. WTiat things they 
wanted two of them rode for to the nearest town, and not only 
purchased such goods with the money they got by sale of several 
commodities, especially knit thread stockings and gloves ; but 
always at such times brought in some cash to their mistress, 
and she gave part of it among the people, to buy them little 
things they fancied. 

As to the ten young women I mentioned, who walked after 
Azora.whcn first I saw her, they were the daughters of some 
widows in this Uttle republic, and by her chosen, not only to be 
her attendants and upper servants, and to look after her dairy, 
her bees, her poultry, and her aviary ; which was the finest I have | 
ever seen, for the variety of birds, and as it was turfed, to avoid 
the appearance of foulness ou the floor, and so large as to give the 
birds some freedom of flight ; but, on account of their good 
understanding, in which they far excelled their fellows. These 
girls were carefuOy instructed by Azora and Antonia, and beside 

I being taught the fine works of the needle, learned music, and the 
elements of the mathematics from the ladies. The eldest of 
these girls was but twenty, and the youngest eighteen, and they 
aU surprised me very greatly with their quickness in answering 
ver\' hard arithmetical questions. They could not only add, 
subtract, multiply, divide, find a fourth proportional, and extract 

} roots of every kind with exactness and readiness, and apply 
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them upon all common occasions ; but were perfect in fractions 
vulgar and decimaL They had even gone as far in algebra as 
the resolntion of simple equations. 

Finding them one morning at figures, I asked the youngest of 
them, what was the number, that } of it with 4 over, amounted 

tothesameas -^ of it with 9 over ? She immediately translated 

the question from common language into algebra ^ + 4 « ZJl 

+9 : and quickly discovered the unknown quantity 4r to be ;r s=6o : 

Then she took it in synthetically, }of6o=s4o + 4xr44: J-ot 

60 =35 +9 =44. — (Synthetically is tracing property from number : 
— Analytically is tracing number from property). This made 
me wonder very greatly. I asked another of them, if she bought 
so k)aves for 16 pence, all of them twopenny, penny, and farthing 
ones — how many would she have of each ? She answered 5 
twopenny loaves, 3 penny ones, and 1 2 farthing loaves ; for the 
equations were 4f +y +5 =20 and 8;r +4^ =z =64. From whence 

by subtraction, 7;r +3^=44, and of consequence, y = ^IZZ — 

= 14 - 2;r + inf. 

I asked a third, how many ways she could pay 20/. in pistoles, 
guineas, and moidores, at 175., 21s. and 27s. the pistole, the 
guinea, and the moidore ?. She replied in a very little time, 
9 ways, to wit, 1 1 pistoles, 5 guineas, and 4 moidores — 8 pistoles, 
I guinea, 9 moidores — 8 pistoles, 10 guineas, 2 moidores — 17 
pistoles, 4 guineas, i moidore — 2 pistoles, 2 guineas, 12 moidores 
— 2 pistoles, II guineas, 5 moidores — 5 pistoles, 6 guineas, 7 
moidores — 5, 15, o — and 14 pistoles, o guineas, 6 moidores. 
This was a hard operation. 

I asked anoth^ of these young women, if her lady gave her 

297 guineas and 339 pistoles, to pay 6 men a hundred pounds 

apiece in guineas and pistoles only, as was agreed, how could she 

contrive to pay them, and dispatch the thing ? I will tell you, 

sir, she answ^^, very soon, x represents my gmneas, and y 

2000 "~ i7y 
my pistoles, and 2i;r + I7y = 2,000, of consequence, x = ^ 

ZM 95 4. J-ZL_Zz , etc. and quickly discovered, that the first man 

should have 92 guineas and 4 pistoles: — the second man, 75 guineas 
and 25 pistoles : — the third, 58 guineas, 45 pistoles : — the fourth, 
41 guineas and 67 pistoles :— the fifth, 24 guineas and 88 pistoles : 
—and the sixth man, 7 guineas and 109 pistoles. This was 
admirable. But is there no other way, I said, of paying 100/ in 
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guineas and pistoles, besides the &ix ways 3rou have uieiitioned ? 
There is no other way, the fine girl answered. If a seventh man 
was to be paid lool. in these two kinds of money, be must be 
paid in one of these six methods. This was true. I was charmed 
with what I heard. 

While I was thus engaged with the maids, Azora and AsratiiA 
came into the room, and finding how I had been employed, they 
began to talk of problems, theorems, and equations, and soon 
convinced me, that I was not superior to them in this kind of 
knowledge ; though I had studied it for a muqh longer time, and 
had taken more pains than ever they did. Their fine under- 
standings saw at once the things that made me sweat many an 
hour, and in less time than I required for an operation, tlicy could 
answer the most difficult questions, and do anything in simple 
quadratic equations, and in the composition and resolution of 
ratios. This I thought very wonderful ; especially as they had 
been taught no longer than one year by Mr. Burcot ; and that 
they had acquired the most abtruse part of their knowledge by 
their own appUcation, I note the thing down as one of the 
strangest and most extraordinary cases that ever came in my 
way : perhaps, that ever was heard. It is such a specimen of 
female understanding, as must for ever knock up the positive 
assertions of some learned men, who will not allow that women 
have as strong reasoning heads as the men. 

By the way, I observe, exclusive of these two ladies that I have 
seen many of the sex who were distinguished for accuracy and 
comprehensiveness, not only in the science, whexe known and 
required quantities are denoted by letters, but in other 6 ne parts 
of learning I have little right to pretend to anything extra- 
ordinary in understanding, as my genius is slow, and such is 
common in the lower classes of men of letters ; yet, my apphcation 
has been very great : my whole hfc has been spent in reading 
and thinking : and, nevertheless, I have met with many women,] 
in my time, who, with very little reading have been too hard for 
me on several subjects. In justice, I declare this ; and am very 
certain from what I have heard numbers of them say, and seen 
some of them write, that if they had the laboured education the 
men have, and apphed to books with all possible attention for 
as many years as we do ; there would be found among them as 
great divines as Episcopius, Limborch, Whichcotc, Barrow, 
Tillotson, and Clarke ; and as great mathematicians, as M'Laurin, 
Saunderson, and Simpson. The critics may laugh at this asser- 
tion, I know they will : and, if they please, they may doubt myj 
veracity as to what I relate of the two ladies, and the ten youni 
women, in Burcot-Hamlet ; but what I say is true notwith 
standing. Facts are things too stubborn to be destro3red b 
laughing and doubting. 
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As to the ladies I have mentioned, they both did wonders in 
specious arithmetic ; but Azora was the brightest of the two, and 
in pure algebra, had gone much farther than Antonia. With 
wonder I beheld her, while she answered the most difficult ques- 
tions as fast as fingers could move ; and in the solution of cubics, 
and the resolution of equations, both according to Des Cartes, 
laborious method, and the better universal way, by converging 
series, work with a celerity and truth beyond what I have ever 
seen any man do. Nor was it only aJgebra independent of 
geometry that she understood. She could apply its reasoning 
to geometrical figures, and describe the loci of any equations by 
the mechanical motion of angles and lines. She was in th^ 
respect the greatest prodigy I ever saw. 

But it was not on account of this excellence that I so much 
admired Azora, and honour her memory so greatly as I do ; nor 
because she talked so excellently on various subjects, as I have 
related ; but, for her knowledge of the truths of Christianity, and 
the habits of goodness she had wrought into her soul ; for the 
care she took of the people under her government, by communi- 
cating every fehcity in her power, to their bodies and minds ; 
and the pure rehgion of Christ Jesus, which she pubUcly main- 
tained, in all the beauty of holiness and, in a just fervour of 
practice. She was herseli, in her manners and piety, a fine copy 
of those blessed women who conversed with our Lord and his 
apostles : and her society, in innocence and goodness, in useful- 
ness and devotion, seemed an epitome of the first Christian 
church at Jerusalem. Under a just impression of the most 
heavenly principles they all Uved, and strictly regarded their 
several offices. As the gospel directs, they worshipped a first 
cause, the Deity, as the disciples of the Christ of God, our holy 
mediator ; and the authority of a being of infinite wisdom, and 
unchangeable rectitude of nature, had made such an impression 
upon their minds, that they laboured continually to acquire 
that consecration and sanctity of heart and manners, which our 
divine rehgion requires. Excellent community 1 happy would 
Europe be, if all her states were hke this people. A false rehgion 
would not then prevail ; nor would superstition be the idol to 
which the world bows do>\'n. The evils, which now dishonour 
human nature, and infest society, would not be seen among us ; 
nor those excesses of passion be known, which are the parent of 
discord and calamity, and render this lower world one scene of 
sin and sorrow : but, as revelation inculcates, as reason suggests, 
mankind would worship the Almighty Principle, the One God, 
the Only True God, with a worship suitable to the nature of a 
Being, who is not confined to, or dependent upon, particular 
places and circumstances, who is always, and everywhere present 
with us ; and hke the ministers attending on the glorious throne 
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of the Monarch of the world, they would, according to our measure, 
be pure, benevolent mortals, and as perfect in goodness, as men 
can be within the degree and limit of their nature. In a word, 
the supreme Father of all things would then be the God of all 
{Christians ; and in doing his will, in imitating his perfections, 
and in practising everything recommended by the great and 
omversal law of reason, that law which God sent our Ixird to 
revive and enforce ; they would find the greatest pleasure. Such 
were the people of Burcot- Hamlet, Azora and Ai^TONiA were 
indeed most glorious women. ^ 

* AioftA fiuftcoT died ia 17^, «z yean alter I left tikeaa, but AuroirxA FtmraiKii waft 

ti7S6] Itving ID die sanke happy «itiutioQ ; ud bf advl||]ag Ihe joaog wooiea to BHcry 

some youog men of fbon roooiitaiBit has madtt aa allenEiOQ b tlie oocaaramtr for cbc betecr, 

and encceiaed tlie ouiDbir of her peofde. The eettfenail » oom Ukit to oonkiauc^ and dkey 

ind many advaolaces fraoi haviiw mea amooff them. The dsinf nnierai 

I tCQUlred; now provee a blaeiog to toe finf colony^ whom yean have l e a deee d n 

I aod drpeodeot than when I fint saw them, Aiora» a Uttk before ihe died» did ialead ««» 

I get in a recruit of lemale dutdieo for the iupport of the eodety ; but Autokia jodfed It 

* eras much better to let the yokuiK firli of the oommunity get hooeit youths for fhair a p ooit a i ; 
I iw, by thsi taeaaa, they can sever want young P^ofi^ b» aatiat and ooisJart th^ and to 

naae aod perpetuate their happy repuolic For (heae reaaooij ihe tent for loiae yom^ 
i to eevenl neichbouring vmagea in RkhmoodshJre, to cnalce leveral thinci «pa&tii« 
Land 10 dig, and work ia the gardeosp for m much by the y«ar certain ; and as they were 
I ftmltlen with the deaa, civil girls of BurootrHaaikt, several marriages woaa ensued, and 
I iq^is were produced before the twelve mouths had expired. Ifoce than ball of the twinty 

* wocuen that macried, had twins the first jeaf , and all of them had strooc healthy ehildf«k 
The ten extraordinary girls I oientiODed. got very good hnabands, ana as AtntmiA was 
particularly kiod to them ou their marrying, snd gave to all the wedded folks great encovvM* 
meDt fD prc»fiuble gardes^ and houses, grsni sod cattle, tbev and their sponsei became ntSir 
r 1 jod useful to their fmstress and nikr thao otAervme^ ;uid ia gntitude, and lor 
i I heir children, did Lbcir best to please Mrs. Fuctchcs, and eocrease the epmnyaa 
j L Uiis condition I found tbem. on my second arriv^ at Buroot-HaniJet. They 

, were 4 JlPurishiQg village, and a most happy pecnile. My second visit was in 1710, fourtoea 
I after the first ; and I saw them a nura tane in 173^. They were then dl well, and 
wxfoyed ev e ry coui fort of IKe that can pro o ee d from good and nseful manaeis. Mrs.FLata 

though now in yfiars, has no sign of sge in her ooostitutjon, tnd stiU leads a most ^^^ 

pious Ufe. She is a sobaltem provideaoe to tbem, snd with the tandereal can, makes it Ihe 
labour of her every day to secure snd advance the tamporal and etemid infa rest of the paeple : 
, but their souls are her main care. She performs to tiiem divine scnrica twice evisiy dir, «> 
lAsQUAwaswoottodo. She reads the best sermons to the agedL and cODSUfttlyosleehttes 
I ts a I 
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» the agedL and cODSUiitly <i 

By the~way, nuderp I must dbserve to you, that in travelling over thai pari of fUdunood* 

\ flhire, which is called Stanemore, I found sevoai small village^ thsl are not munliOQe^ Id 

f Camden, or the Br iimnim AntiftM m News, or in Emglamd'M GmMOtMr : and thouih not So oreC^ 

I and happy as Buroot in the northern end ol the feUs ot Westmoreland ; yet in towcsbw 

I oonditiaa, and remarkable 00 aooount of several things and peo^ ; tboogh they live eotlrQly 

inn what their spot afk»rds, aod have little oominuaication with their ooiratiymai beyund 

I the moontains that separate the inhabitanls of Stanemoce from the rest of England. 1 

I look notice, in particular, that although tboae poor remote PMfde iuul not facultiea adapted 

\ lo large measures of knowledge^ nor have ministers 10 InacA them, or churches to pray as i 

I yet they were not slienated uoin the taste and feelings of humanity, nor strauMS to Ihe 

mcwTientous priodples of true Christianity. Thev bad the Bible, and oould tenil IL They 

Instructed their children in virtue and ivIttlOD. and lived themselves as thft intclUgnst tobjects 

L of an Almi^ly Governor ; in a firm belief that God will distinguish the virtue and the 

^offence of maiddnd hereafter, by suitable tokens of hii favour, or ^iiplBBSura. All this I 

k taw in several vOlafes of Stanemor^mouotains. I lived for some tume anvong the poor 

people : and I mention their case here, th^i you may have the less reason to »nH*ft* tnere 

t» anything incredible in my account of the cxlrsordinary state of Burooi-Ramlct. 

As to the Stauemore-part of Rldhmondahire; Camden, and the authors el Ihe other 
L JPlFrtgnnlSy and the (ourmen, &c. new so much as saw this ocnantry at a dJirtffiwxy t ain 
The very little they say of it is false and ridiculous. Camden pineti Sou* btlam 
e. Hs says, in this desolale aod solitary, thb mountahioa* and nit trad iralJUl 
, there is but one inn in the middle of it for theonlartjlameac of ( UJw U nil » wtmnm, 
, there is no inn at all in what u properly called Stsnemors: Hm inn Cttadici ipwiki 01 
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The i8th of June, 1725, I took my leave of Mrs. Burcot and 
Mzs. Fletcher, for so they would be called, as they informed 
me, after I had once used the word Miss ; and from this fine place, 
proceeded on my journey, by a paper of written directions I had 
received from them : as tiiere was a pretty good, though a long 
and tedious way out of the mountai^, if a traveller knew the 
passes and turnings ; but otherwise, it was either impossible to 
go on ; or a man must journey at the hazard of his life a thousand 
times a day, in crossing waters and precipices. 

Our first labour was to ascend a very narrow steep way in the 
side of a mountain, which went up due north for a full mile, and 
brought us to another large, standing, black and unfathomable 

ft th* BcB I mentioiKd before, when I breakfasted with lliaa Milmotb ; aodlieeoa theleft 
aide of a tee tomiiike road from Bows to Brugh. hi WestmoriaDd, the hkh-way to Carlisle ; 
flMNHh this road is a pait ol StaneoMce, nmnmc in a direct Use from Grotabrite 
^V&ragh. eighteen miles of ddightful I "" " -" ^^ 



Bows toBragh, eightefn miles of delightful groond, both on accoont of the ezceUenoe of ^e 
way, and the tee views of momitains and vales on either hand, for twelve miles, from a beau- 
tifid min of a Roman castle at the end of the town,* yet this is but the southern beginning 
of StauHunrs . That vast tract of mountains, glens, and valleys, forest, rock, and water, 
the moet wonderful land in the world, for forty miks to the eiul of the country, if it was 
poesible to go stra:^t on. lies on the right hand of this road, as you ride to Brugh under 
Stanemore ; or, on vour left, as you come from Westmoreland to Catarracton or Catanick. 
Here, by the way. let me tell you. Reader, lives Ralph Hawkwill, who keeps an excellent 
bouse, mtien you may get ch<^oe things, after a ride of twenty two miles, if you come from 
Boroughbridge to go to the north ; or of fifteen miles, if from Greta-bridge, for the south ; 
provided you have the rtm ; and if vou have not, though you were an apostle of a man 
KALra would have very little regard for yoa. Indeed, every where in the north, where the 
best (rf things are to be bad, I have always found travelling there as expensive as near London. 
Many I know give a different account, but the reason is. either they never were there ; or 
they travel in a pilgrim-like manner. You must take care, then, to have money enou^. 
if ever yon undertake the northern expedition I have frequently gone upon : and as it is not 
safe carrying much cash with you, for there are rogues in that part of the world, as well as 
in this ; they rob even on Stanemore road ; and in riding over the great moor that lies 
between Brugh and Appleby, there is a little ale-house to be seen at a good distance, on the 
rii^t hand, at tfie entrance of a wood, at the bottom of a range of vast fells, where highwaymen 
sometimes resort ; I was pursued by two of them, not long ago, and to the excellence of my 
horse, owed the savinc of my purse, and perhaps my life • they were well mounted, but 1 
kept an hundred yards ahead of them for several miles. whDe, as fast as they couki stretch 
awav, ther diased me till near the town of Brugh. I was all alone, my fellow having received 
a mischief, and being obliged to stay a day behmd ; and the rogues did swear and hoot most 
hocriUy, and fired three snots at me ; but my horse was as good as ever q)anked it along, 
and I cut him up, and pricked him over the turf, like the wind away. I say, tiien, as itis 
not safe travelling with all the money necessary for such a long journey, tne best way is, 
when caah runs low. to lie by to rest for a week, and put jrour notes in onler, in some town 
and by one of the dealers, or manufacturers of the place, draw on your friend, or goldsmith 
in London, for what you want, and by the return of the post, you will be paid the money 
where you are. In this manner I did, when I was last at Ricomond, in the iKX-th-riding of 
Yorkshire. Being in want of money. I asked a gentleman with whom I chanced to dine 

* By the way, I suspect from Bishop Horsley's account of the Roman castle or station 
that he never was on the spot, but had his relatton fr<»n the surveyor he sent out to find the 
length of this Roman waU. and take other dimensions and notes for his BtiUmnia Romtma 
I mean Mr. Cay, who published the late map of Northumberland, which Bishop Hcvsley 
empkyyed him to make. He does not descnbe the fort and situation, and the adjacent 
ooontr^, as if he had been there himself : nor can I think he ever rode from this castle to 
Brugh cr Burgh under Stanemore. or from Brugh, the Roman Veterv, to Brovocum, now 
Broogham-Castle, a great and curious Roman ruin. The finest things relating to them, he 
has omitted, and many antiquities that are to be found in off-sets by the way. I question, 
likewise, if ever he saw with his own eyes, the eastern and western terminations of the Roman 
wall If be was at Newcastle, and really did ride over Lonsdale marsh to Ttinnooelum. a 
manli wb«ce I had like to have lost my life ; it is surprising that a man of his understanding 
and taste lor antiquities, should give no better account of these places. For my part, I could 
not tee what he saw : nor did he see what I saw at the end of the town of Boulness. 
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water, on the top of this high hill. There was no appearance i 

any feeders to supply this frightful lake, and therefore, and oij 
account of its blackness, the surface must communicate with thd 
abyss. From this water we rode due cast for half an hour, and 
then descended to a sandy valley, where flames were rising froc 
the ground. The fire can^ up without noise, smoke, or smefiJ 
and appeared to me very wonderful ; but such things are commoai 
in many parts of the world. In the side of one of the Apennines,; 
I have seen a large blazing vale. The learned tell us, this ia 
owing to rich veins of bitumen, which crops in stich places, audi 
the heat of the air between the hills, in shallow vaUeys, causes it 
to bum. This crop of bitumen, and accension by the agitation ' 

bow 1 . 
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ulcl suipU' ivivseU with /20 by draft 00 ooe in th« c^piul ; and he direcled me t£> 

rue have wnat I had occasion for at modWaie uchauge, as iooq as ite 

: Londoa. I nugbt have had any ouooey 1 aam«d in this way ; jwd 

' r.ide, 

, ywu vfiil ex' bccAuse it ts mc^at well; and for 

I imagine ^ isinf you^ tn the arxC place. tlKiuJd 

I .: vou to L.r 10 proceed to the northern extremity . 

' LIT miles DuL kji youi^ w^y to Me Kichnioaid tiown^ before you «et out j 

bi MAftSHALL*! ; the b^thouseoftbe two imo there. The del^tful ! 

>:K^hmo(nd, and the 6ae curiosities about the town, will afford yew «o 

agreeable eutetiatfuu^ot for a c^cmple of day« ; and if you LUce going at mghC Co a uob of 
very worthy, uaiible mea ol ttiis town, who aie very civil to ttraogen. you may | 
ev«aing ia. a v«y pleasiog way ; or if you have a taste for danciDK, aod prefer the coav . 
of a 6ne gtrl to a pipe and more serioiu dtKOurte, there is a tmaU polite assembly of aa |_ 
women as ever gladdened the heart of man. My method, while there, was to uaaigK one i 
with the club ; and the next t devoted to the ladies. We made up ten couple, and 1 
hemp-dressers one night, which is, you know, it you are a dancnig reader, the matt diffiollt', ^ 
aod latKH-iotis ot all the country dances : and no where have I seen the ground more aclivdy 
b«at, or, in ju^ter measure. Life and truth and charms were b perfecticin in those Riciunona 
girls, I was there in 1729, i737* and again in 17^2, and the lensibk dub, and bright aiirmb^, 
were still to bein^ ; but no cooire than thrtc aid I see, of men or wouien^ in jj. Chat wert 
there in ag ; and m 52, they were all straogen to in«« Some were married away ; tome had 
removed ; and others were translated to the shades ol eternity. This was to ma a moral 
lesson,. When I looked round the assembly room the last time I was there, and loond c vic y 
glorious Kirl of my acquaintance was gone, and that years had rendered me almoft ua&t 
In join with the ladies then present, in the daacings it the night, a piiUoaopUeat tlilnim 
canwi powerfully upon my mind« and 1 could not help sighing in the nudst of Barncmf, aiid 
a bLaae of charms. This life, 1 saw was a fleeting scene indeed. 

And oow« reader, as to the Stanemorercountry^ if it should ever come into your bMd» to 
wander over Uiia wild and romantic part of our worid, at the hazard of your abckt toad tbe 
dafiger ol being starviid, your route is, when you h;ivt* nAsv^d thi» nirnnikt*- fwi m 
in your way to Brugh, to turn off to the right, t*' 
rising valley you will see between two mouniaios, 

then proceed, ii you can, in the course I have des.„. -^. .„.- 

lend to the north-east, for that is the way out. This is tMie way utto liie hr 
ia Rkkunondahire, and will bring you^ by the way, among the dreadful 
WMtraoreland ; a frightful country, and a fatiguing mardL 

Another way to the Stanemore Alps, is behind Jack RaiLToif'i, the quaker's 1 
Bowi* Hire a guide from htm. and his man will bring you as be did me otic« tbrau^ a vtir 
surprising way of ^T"-' K^tt .• « t,, a .mi.ii, hnnti- rii Ko^L-L-itnri oil the border of lUdijiiow 
Stauecaore. Thex' iji;, proceed due north* whan 

you can, with ano' ipoa mouolaiDSv rapid rtvers 

a&dheadioQgtorri^uu, VM-. . .....4.S. Qr^ aa tfaja w*y is nellllcr 

OMiifortable, nac very safe, it rihnes, or bagioAiog of stMacoant. 

to ride from Gretabrtdge to B< r^emard Castle lo Biilnlaii, aheiil 

tizleeu nUles, as t judge, fiar u •'• ^"t out for the CDOdaiAlas Opobi 

Bcgtcatoa, as before directed. I have been r vniy into StaniMiiare, throve^ 

filahoiiirick ; but as 1 am a straii^«>r to it, 1 r have heard, IhAt it la 1 

thMi toe t»tto(ns 1 went through from tlie q;! .^ . . ..^ „.. ^Im is enougSv reader, te 1 

you htfw to get into Stasemore, if you have tiae cwiottty tad heart to vittt dial v«ry \ 
waA wQodfltnu land. 
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of hot air, is well fancied, I own : but it does not give me full 
satisfaction. I think of tikis, and many other natural things, as 
Moyle does of the aurora borealis : that these uncommon appear- 
ances should be looked on with wonder and admiration, and raise 
in us a due reverence of their great Author, who has shown his 
Almighty power and wisdom in formuig such an infinite variety 
of productions in all parts of the universe. Philosophy under- 
talnss to account for everything. I am sure it is in many cases 
mistaken. 

Having passed the burning valley, we rode through a river, 
that was up to the horses beUies, very rapid, and a bad bottom, 
and then proceeded along a steep hill side, the course N.W. till 
we came to a rich low la^d, that was covered with flowers and 
aromatic shrubs, and adorned with several clumps of oak, chest- 
nut, and white walnut trees. This plain is about twenty five 
acres, surrounded with stony mountains, some of which are very 
high and steep, and from the top of one of the lowest of them, a 
cataract descends, like the fall of the river Niagara in Canada, 
or New France, in North America. Swifter than an arrow from 
a bow the rapid river comes headlong down in a fall of an hundred 
and forty feet, which is three feet more than the descent of 
Niagara. The river here, to be sure, is not half so large as that 
which comes from the vast lakes of Canada, but it is a great and 
prodigious cadence of water, and tumbles perpendiculariy in as 
surprising a manner, from as horrible a precipice ; and in this very 
nearly resembles the Niagara Fall ; that as you stand below, as 
near the fall as it is safe to go, you see the river come down a 
sloping mountain for a great way, as if it descended from the clouds 
It is a grand and amazing scene. The water issues from a great 
lake on the top of a mountain that I found very hard to ascend, 
and the lake has many visible feeders from hills upon hills above 
it, which it is impossible to climb. 

18 June. — It was twelve o'clock by the time we arrived at 
this water fall, and therefore I sat down by the side of it to dine, 
before I attempted to get up to the top of the precipice, and see 
from whence this water came. While my eyes were entertained 
with the descending scene, I feasted on a piece of venison pasty, 
and some fine ale, which, among other provisions, Mrs. Burcot 
had ordered her servants to put up for me : but as I was thus 
happily engaged, my lad, O'Fin, had climbed up to the top of the 
waterfall, and was going to land from a tree that grew out of the 
rocky mountain near the summit of the hill, when his foot shpped, 
and he came tumbhng down in a miserable way. I expected 
him in pieces on the ground, as I had him full in my view. There 
seemed no possibility of an escape, and yet he received no harm. 
In the middle of the descent, he stuck in another projecting 
thick tree, and from it came safely down. This was a deUverance , 
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Providence often saves us in a wonderful manner, till the work 
appointed to be finished is done, or the Limited time of our trial 
over. In relation to such escapes, I could give myself as ao 
instance many a time, and will here mention one extraordinary 
case. 

As I travelled once in the county of Kerry in Ireland, with the 
White Knight, and the Knight of the Glen,* we called at 
Terelah O Crohane's, an old Irish gentleman, our common friend, 
who kept up the hospitality of his ancestors, and showed how 
they Uved, when Cormac MacCuillcnan, the Generous, from 
whose house he descended ; was king of Munster and archbishop 
of Cashel in the year 9i3,t There was no end of eating and 

• Such knights wvn booourable cr»tioDf made by the Irish \dngk. We ha^'e ao «cc«nuil 
Ol them ia the Paaktt of r«rM, before the roi^ix* of Coojure the Great, A M, 3970. ante 
Chdstum $4 ; Cocmao uUadda, A.D. 230 ; and the ^kidous Drioo Bokoimhe, A.D. lotji 
the three Kreatest mooarchs that ever Ireland bad. Fitt|$erahl, the first knight of Gloi. 
vm M made by the immortal Brien Boiroimhej who fell in the bkodv fight betwecD 
him and Maolmorda king of Leinster, who had joined with the Danei. A.D. t2}9. Hbe 
king of IreUad and the king of Leioiter slew each other ; and with Brien Botnnmhe 
set the slory of Ireland. The states from this time began to decay ; and Rodaic O^Coanor, 
who came to Che crown. A.D. 1 166, was the last king of Ixeland. Our Henry I L, got the kint- 
dam A.D. 1172, by two means ; one of which W4« a jrr.mt Die Fope mide of it to him : who 
was alkxwed by the native* to be iapreme Lord ^ m tjpraporals, and the oobflity 

had by commission ceslgoed it to hizn^ alter the l' i Boicoimhe. The other i 

and what effectually did the work, was the king oi !-.„. u. _ I'luiog with StrangweU, << 
at the bead of the Bnglisb forces, and had married that king's daughter. An old d 
says she was the most beautiful woman upon earth of bar time, and very leamrd ; but L 
neverthelesB in beauty and learning to the six princesses we read of In the FtJur e/ | 
who were fair beyoad aU mortals that ever lived, and wonderful io the ^teot of tbenr I 
to wit— 

The princess BCa£ Diarmuid. 

The ptinceis Hac Reagiea. 

The prinoesi Mac FaoJiaa. .^ 

The pfiacesa Mac Kennedy. 

The princess 0*Hcyn. 

The prinoeas O' Flaherty. 




These &ix were Druideases, says the Puditr of Tofmk. 

By the way, reader, let me tell you, Uiat from this 1 . , 

of the finest and most boproviag love slori^ that ever I read. It is called ' the Advonture 



, that from this same PuUUr of Tvak, 1 wrote out one 



of Terlagh Hac Shain ancl the Seautiful Gara O'Mulduin ; which happesiod ia lh« njjpi at 
Cormac Ulfada, king of Ireland, in the year of salvation 113, that Paon Manpumhailt eon^ 
moaly called Fiao Maccul, the mighty champioa. beat the Picts, and brooght off laioag 
other prisooeri, the beautiful CiaiQuit, daughter to the king of the Plots, wfaooi Coffmaft 
Ulfada took for hit oooeublne.'' This story ii Ukevrise men shortly tokS ia Th» Rid Bock 
of MtK Eogam^ a very valuable old Irish manuscript and from both Chose books 1 wffl giv« 
my reader the best part of thi» adventure as soon a profMr place to binag it kk 

t This Cormac Cuillenan wrote the famous P< j a very extcaordiaary and vvhi* 

able book, which he composed from antient poeni \s^ who thus wrote their hMar^, 

and from venerable records^ as thifi kinf and prelate dtdarea in his wilL T^e cJaitie to tha 



* My psalter, which preserves the ancaent rebords and moaimieats of my native coontiTi 
which are transcribed with great fidelity, 



„., , I leave to Ronal Cashel, to be preserved bo alter* 

times and ages yet to come.^* There is another remarkable clause in tinis greai mao^ wiU. 
to wit, "■ My soul for mercy I commit to heaven ; my body leave to dust and rottenoietf ** 
lliere is not a word of any saint in it ; and ol coosequeoee, there was no saiat^wordsip theo 
in IretaiuL 

Cormac wrote hii will the day before he foiigbt the bloody battle of Maghailbe with tht 
king of Lehiiter, and therehi felL It begins in this maimer: 

" SummoQ*d away by death, which I perceive 
Approaches; for by prophetic skill, 
I find that short will be my life and ceign : 
I SQilemaly appoint that my affairs 
Shall thus be settled after I am dead; 
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drinking and the famous Downs Falvey played on the harp. 
For a day and a night we sat to it by candle-light, without shirts 
or clothes on ; naked excepting that we had our breeches and 
shoes and stockings on ; and I drank so much Burgundy in that 
time, that the sweat ran of a red colour down my body ; and my 
senses were so disordered, that when we agreed to ride out for 
a couple of hours to take a httle air, I leaped my horse into a 
dreadful quarry, and in the descent was thrown into a large deep 
water that was in a part of the frightful bottom, and by that 
means saved my life. When I came above water I swam very 
easily out of the pit, and walked up the low side of the quarry as 
sober as if I had not drank a glass. This is a fact, whatever the 
critics may say of the thing. All I can say to it is my hour was 
not come. 

Having dined, and shot a bustard that weighed forty pounds, 
I went on again, the course northwest for half a mile, and then 
to my astoidbshment, it trended to the south for more than an 
hour ; which was going back again : but at last it turned about, 
and for half an hour, we went to the north-west again, and then 
due east for a long time, till we came to hills upon hills that were 
very difficult to pass. We were obliged to alight at many of 
them, and walk up and down them, which was a delay of many 

And thus I constitute my latest will : 
My royal robe embroider d o'er with gold. 
And sparkling with the rays of costly jewels ; 
Well suited to a state of majesty, 

I do bequeath &c. 

My coat of mail of bright and polish'd steel 
Will well become the martial king of Ulster, 
To whom I give it ; and my golden chain 
Shall the most pious Muchuda enjoy 

As a reward, &c. 

My golden vestment for most sacred use. 
And my royal wardrobe I hereby give 
To &c. " 

Now from ttM antique piece verbally translated, I think it is evident, that the kings of 
the four provinces of Ireland were not such poor and ignorant chiefs as they are generally 
imagined to be ; and of consequence, that one of the four to whom the other three did homage, 
and wbo was theref<»De called the king of Ireland, was always a potent prince, and could do great 
matten. wiien they were all united. This consideration, I fancv. and the address kt me add 
of Anseim, archbishop of Canterbunr, and of Lanfranc, archDishop of the same see, " to 
Mortoch (yBnea king of Ireland, and Terlagh O'Brien king of Ireland, Moriardacho Glorioso 
and l^dehxacho Magnifioo. To the most magnificent Terlagh O'Brien, king of Ireland. 
our beDedJction,'* dec. as you may read them at large in Usher's PrimordUt * ought to give 
some credit to onahert/s Oa^gta, Keating's History, and Mac Curtins' Amudt ; which those 
tnitert really took from very ancient records, and prindpally from the very valuable 
manoacripts, called the PsalUrs of Cashd and Tarah. 

What the PtalUr of Ctukd was I have told vou, reader ; and as to the Psalter of Tarah 
the history <rf it is this.— On a tract of land caUed Tarah, that was taken from the province 
<rf Leloater, and added to the county of Meath, stood the largest of the four vast palaces 
oi the kings of Ireland, and at that grand fabric there was a triennial meeting of the statcts 
of the Ungdam, callea the royal assembly of Tarah. There thev enacted laws, examined 
the ancient chronicles and records, and purged them from all faue and spurious relations, 
settled genealogies, and consklered noble exploits. All the things that received the assembly's 
approbation were registered, and transcribed into the royal records, and they called this 
Jounal the Psaker of Tarah, 

* These letters were written by the Bnglish archbishops to the Irish kings, Turlogh and 
Mnrtogb, in tbe yetis 1098 and xxxo. 
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hours : but wc did it at last, and came into a large sandy opening, 
t^t had a number of rapid streams breaking ov^ it, that ^ 
from the mountains, and with the forest on the surrounding hills, 
formed a wild and pleasing scene. Over this we went for half 
a mile, and then came to a long glen, so very deep and najrrow 
that it was quite night when we got to the bottom of it, though 
the sun was not yet down ; and it brought to my remembrance 
Anchises' son, the wandering prince of Troy, when he descended 
to the shades below. It had the appearance indeed of some 
such place, and was a frightful way, as hHls, like Caucasus and 
Atlas, were close on either hand of us, and a river roared through 
the bottom of the steep descent ; which we were obliged to walk 
down on foot. This could not be the right road I was certain, 
AzoRA and Anton i a could never pass tliis deep and rapid fiood 
It was too much for any man to venture into, without knowing 
where the torrent went, or how the channel of the river was 
formed. 

Up then I came again to the day^ and resolved to pass the 
night at the foot of one of the woody hills, on the margin of the 
streams that sounded sweetly over the shores : but how to prod 
the next morning I knew not. As my paper of directions did! 
not mention the dark steep descent we had been down, but a Uttli 
valley that lay due east, through which we were to go : no snci 
vale could we see, and of consequence, in some turning of th< 
road, we had gone wrong. 

When I came among the trees, on the side of one of the moun* 
tains, I began to look for some convenient resting-place, while ^ 
my tw^o boys were picking the bustard, and preparing a fire tofl 
roast it for supper, and wandered a good way till I saw a pretty^ 
hermitage in an open plain like a ring, and going up to it, found 
tlic skeleton of a man. He lay on a couch in an inward room 
without any covering, and the bones were as clean and wliite as 
if they had come from the surgeon's hands. The pismires to be 
sure had eaten off the flesh. Who the man was, a paper lyin] 
on the table in a strong box informed me. It was called 

THE CASE OF JOHN ORTON. 

**I was twenty years old when Charles 11. was restored, in 1660 ; 
and being master of large fortunes, and educated in an aversion 
to puritans and repubhcan principles, went into all the h< 
ness and impieties, which overspread and corrupted thir 
when that profligate prince ascended the throne. I drank ui 
to the excess of the times : I debauched every woman 1 could gel| 
within my power, by gold, treachery, or forc^ ; m*' antf 

widow : I murdered several men in duels ; and bla i th€ 

God of heaven continually. The devil was my first and Ust toast ; 
and J in a club I belonged to, I proceeded to such scarce credibly 
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wickedness, as to perform the part of the priest in our infernal 
sodality^ and after using the words of consecration over the 
elements, gave the prophane bread and wine in the most horrible 
manner. I was the most abominable of mortals; Contrary 
to all the dictates and principles of wisdom, virtue, and honour 
I acted ; bound myself in bondage to Satan ; and lived the most 
execrable slave to the vilest inclinations, and most heinous habits. 
Scratch was the name I had for the evil one, and upon all occasions 
I invoked him. The last words I said every night, after lying 
down, were ' Scratch, tuck me in.' 

'*In this diabolical manner did I pass my life away till I was forty, 
and in twenty years time committed every evil that can dishonour 
human manners, and infest society. I was a disgrace to my 
species, and unworthy of the name of man. 

"But as I went on in this manner, and gloried only in outdoing 
the greatest scelerates in impiety and debauchery, in being the 
chief instrument of Satan, and striving to bring every soul I 
got acquainted with, in subjection to the flesh and the deWl ; 
maliciously committing all manner of sin ; and with greediness 
executing the suggestions of a defiled imagination, and the 
purposes of the most corrupt heart ; I was struck one night 
with the most excruciating torment of body ; and had, at the 
same time, such unspeakable horrors upon my mind, that I 
believe my condition resembled the state of the damned. The 
tortures all over my frame, were beyond the pains any rack 
could cause ; but were less afflicting than the panic fear that har- 
rowed my soul under a lively sense of eternal vengeance, for 
the crying enormities and impurities of my Ufe. All ray crimson 
crimes were held as in a mirror before me ; the most diabolical 
impieties against heaven, and the most shocking cruelties to 
men ; the numbers I had drank to death, and secured in the 
service of hell ; the men I had sent to the otlier world by combat 
at pistol and sword ; and the women I had ruined, not only in 
this life, but perhaps, for evermore ; tlie miseries I had brought 
upon famihes, and the manifold afflictions I had been the author 
of for years after years, by night and by day ; all these offences 
I saw Uke the hand- writing on the wall, and in a horror and con- 
sternation of mind, that words cannot describe, lay a miserable 
spectacle for two nights and two days. Tormented, perplexed, 
and confounded, I rolled from side to side, and condemned 
myself and my folly in the most doleful complaints ; but dared 
not look up to a just judge and offended God. No slumber 
for this time did approach my eyes ; but in agonies I shook 
with a frightful violence, and thought every moment, that the 
demons my fancy had in view, were going to force my miserable 
sonl away to everlasting inflictions, in the most dismal cavern 
of hell. Spent, however, at last, I fell into a short sleep. I had 
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half an hour's rest, and in that slumber imagined* I heard 
small voice say, * As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked » but that the wicked turn from his 
way, and Uve : Turn yc, turn ye from your evil ways ; for why 
will ye die, O house of Israel. Rend your hearty and not your 
garments, and turn unto the Lord your God : for he is gracious 
and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness^ and repentcth 
him of the evil.' 

" Upon this I awaked, and found my pains were gone. To 
heaven 1 hfted my eyes, and as the tears poured down my face, 
cried out to God for mercy. " O God be merciful to me a sinner. 
Have mercy on me dust and sin, the vilest of all sinful creatures. 
To me belongs nothing but shame and confusion of face eternally. 
My portion should in justice be the lake of everlasting fire and 
brimstone, But O Lord God most mighty, O holy and most 
merciful Father, to thee belongeth infinite goodness and forgiveness. 
O remember not my sins and transgressions, my great and 
numberless provocations, and my trespasses that are grown up 
even unto heaven. Have mercy upon me, O God, aiter thy 
great goodness, and according to the multitude of thy mercies, 
do away mine offences. I have a hearty sense and detestation 
of all my abominations, and with a true contrition of hearty I 
repent of all my iniquities. Wash me, then, I beseech thee, 

Fathex of mercies ; wash my polluted soul in the blood of the 
holy Jesus, and forgive me all my sins, as I offer up a troubled 
spirit, and a broken and contrite heart, which thou hast promised 
not to despise. And grant, O Lord God, my Father, that I may 
from this hour, by the guidance and direction of thy sanctifying 
spirit, bid a final adieu to all ungodhness and iniquity ; and 
consecrate myself entirely to thee, to serve thee with humility, 
love and devotion, and for the remainder of my life, give thee 
the sacrifices of righteousness, through Jesus Christ our Lord/ 

** When I had thus implored the mercy of the Almighty, in 
a torrent of tears, \iith strong cryings, I found my heart quite 
easy, and my mind so hlled with delights and comforts, tliat I 
cannot describe tlie strange happiness of my condition : but how 
to secure this feUcity was the question. I was afraid of tlie world, 
and trembled when I thought of its temptations : beside, the great 
wickedness of my past hft made it necessary that I should Uve 
in an extraordinary state of penitence, and by great mortification 
and piety, make what amends I could for sinning against heaven 
in the most atrocious manner ; and wilfully for a long series of 
years, breaking every law of the just and holy governor of the 
world. A change of mind, and common piety, were not enough 
for such a wretch as I had been. I was unworthy of the innocent 
comforts of Hie, I ought to breathe in sighs, and speak in groans, 

1 resolved then to be a reform indeed, and in this part of Stane- 
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more moantains, which I was well acquainted with, spend the 
remainder of my days, in the labours of a penitential piety. 

" As I had no relations living, I sold what estates I had left, 
and gave almost the whole money among the poor. With the 
little I kept, I bought what necessary tlungs I should want in 
my solitude ; and with tools and seeds, some clothes and linen, 
a few books, and other little matters, retired to this spot in the 
year 168 1. Ij^had some working men from the next village, 
to build me the little hut I live in ; to sow my garden with every 
vegetable, and put some fruit-trees in the ground ; to cut me a 
pile of firing from the woody hills ; and make my place as con- 
venient as my intended life could require. All this was soon done, 
and then I 'was left alone ; in the possession of everything I 
had a wish for in this world. It is now twenty years since my 
arrival here, and in all the time, I have not had one sick or dismal 
hour. My garden and my cottage employ me in agreeable 
labours, to furnish my table with roots and fruits ; which is 
what I mostly live on ; having nothing more but goat's milk, 
and now and then a sea-biscuit ; my drink being water, and some- 
times a cup of meath of my own making. 

" When I am weary of working, I sit down to study my B ible, 
and in that most perfect treasure of saving knowledge, I find such 
joy and satisfaction as make my life a scene of heavenly happiness, 
and charm me into raptures the nearer I approach to the hour of 
my dissolution. That will be a blessed hour. By the amazing 
mercy of God, vouchsafed through the Lord Jesus, my crimson 
sins are pardoned ; and when the voice of the Son of God, the 
thunder of the dreadful trumpet will awake ail the dead, I shall 
have my part in the first resurrection, and ascend with the blessed 
to the eternal mansions of the sky. Adored be thy goodness, 
most glorious Eternal. Inestimable is thy love in the redemption 
of sinners by the gospel, and the sacrifice of the holy Jesus I 

" Fellow mortal, whoever thou art, into whose hands this 
paper cometh, take my advice, and remember thy latter end. 
If, like me, thou hast been betrayed by the demons into great 
impieties and presumptuous sins, and hast been persuaded to 
abdicate heaven, and its eternal hopes, in exchange for illicit 
gratifications of every kind, and the pleasures of this world 
then, hke me, repent, and in tears and mortification, implore 
the mercy of heaven. Turn to the everlasting Father of mercies, 
and the God of all comforts, after his own manner, with humility, 
sorrow, and resolutions of amendment, and in the name of Lord 
Jesus Christ, implore his compassion and forgiveness, and he will 
repent and turn unto thee. He will wash you in the blood of 
Jesus, and make you whiter than snow. When he sees the sinner 
a great way off in tears, fasting, and prayer, he will run unto 
him^ and taJl upon his neck and kiss him. You will become 
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the beloved of the Father, axid be reinstated in the favour of the 

greatest and most glorious of immortal beings. He will bless you 
here with that peace that passeth all understanding. He will bless 
you for ever hereafter with glory and honour in the kingdom he 
has prepared for the benevolent, the pure, and the honest. But 
if you continue to ofTend your Creator, and violate the laws of 
the God of heaven, then will you Uve exposed to judgments in 
this world, and most certainly will depart in confusion and misery. 
The demons you obeyed will gather round the pale, the guilty, 
the affrighted ghost of you, eager to involve your wretched spirit 
in their own hoiTors, and wiU drag it to their dismal regions. 
And when aU the monuments of human power, wealth and pride, 
shall be overthrown ; the earth itself be in a blaze, and the 
sea turned into vapours, at the descent of the Son of God, to 
judge the vast congregation of the sons of men, the amazing 
assembly of mortals, unheard of generations raised from the 
grave to have all their actions tried ; every condition ever- 
lastingly determined ; then will you be placed in that divi- 
sion which will call upon the rocks to hide them, and the hills 
to cover them from the face of the judge ; but in vain attempt 
to secret themselves from an infinite eye, and an Almighty 
power. Then will the terrors of the gospel stand in fuU force 
against thee, and in the dreadful sentence pronounced against 
the guilty you must share — Depart from mc, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire. O dreadful doom ! what a tremendous day to 
sinners 1 and to see the righteous acquitted, and before your eyes 
ascend in triumph and splendour into the mansions of glory, 
to Hve the happy favourities of God and Christ for never-ending 
ages ; while you are driven lorward to the infernal prison, and 
shut up in the habitations of eternal darkness and torments, 
the very thought of it, if you will think seriously of it, is enough 
to curdle the blood, and wither in a moment every unlawful 
joy that sin can produce in bloom and glory. The despair, the 
sighs, the groans, the doleful shrieks, when the wicked are driven 
off to the regions of blackness and darkness for ever, are in- 
expressible. Think then. Think in time, my fellow mortal 
and profit by the blood of a Saviour, Study liis gospel. Hear 
his ministers. Regard the alarms of conscience, and submit to 
the influence of the holy Spirit. 

And if you are not that monster of iniquity I once was, before 
I obtained the divine mercy, by a timely and severe repentance, 
yet, as in heaven so in hell, there are many mansions, and if you 
do not work out your salvation according to the terms of the 
gospel, and make every law of Christ the rules of your behaviour ; 
if you do not act continually as related to God, to each other, 
and to another world, and seek first the kingdom of God, and the 
righteousness thereof, you will utterly disqualify yourself for the 
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rewards and happiness of heaven, though your conduct may be 
far from meriting the most dreadful inflictions in another world. 
The gains of unrighteousness, or meddling with any forbidden 
imit, is a violation of the laws of God that must ruin you for ever ; 
though the punishment for so doing cannot be equal to the tor- 
ments prepared for the tyrant and oppressor, the murderer, 
the adulterer, the drunkard, and offenders in the highest crimes, 
We must cease to do evil, and learn to do well, in order to be 
saved. Not according to promises and prayers at last, not 
according to legacies to be paid to the poor when we are dead, 
shall we be judged ; but, as we have rectified the judgment 
and the wiU, made virtue the governor of the heart, and in all 
things sought God's glory, not our own. This do, and you will 
Uve. 

*' John Orton." 
May I, 1701. 

This extraordinary paper surprised me very greatly, and when 
from reading it, I turned my eyes to the bones of John Orton, I 
could not help breaking out in the following reflection. And is 
this the once lively, gallant, drinking Jack Orton, who thought 
for forty years that he was made for no liigher end than to gratify 
every appetite, and pass away time in a continual circle of vanity 
and pleasure I Poor skeleton, what a miserable spectacle art 
thou ! Not the least remain of activity and joy, of that spright- 
liness and levity of mind, that jocund humour and froUc, which 
rendered thee the dehght of the wild societies of thy youthful 
time : grim, stiff, and horrid, is the appearance now ; vain mirth 
and luxury, hcentious plays and sports, can have no connection 
with these dry bones. 

O Death, what a change dost thou make I The bulk of man- 
kind are averse to serious thought, and hearken to the passions 
more than to the dictates of reason and religion : to kill time, 
and banish reflection, they indulge in a round of dissipations, 
and' revel in the freedom of vicious excesses : their attention is 
engrossed by spectacle and entertainments, and fixed to follies 
and trifles ; giddy and unthinking, loose and voluptuous, they 
spend their precious hours in the gay scenes of diversions, pomp 
and luxury ; and as if the grave and a judgment to come, were a 
romance of former times, or things from which they are secured, 
never think of these important and momentous subjects ; with 
minds bewitched by exorbitant pleasure, and faculties enervated 
and broken by idle mirth and vanity, they pass their every day 
away without any of that consideration which becomes reasonable 
beings, and creatures designed for a state of immortaUty : but 
at k^t, you appear, and in a moment turn dehght and admira- 
tion, into aversion and horror : strength, wealth, and charms. 
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you mstantly reduce to weakness, poverty, and deformity, in 
the first place ; and then, to a skeleton like the bones before me. 

Nor is this the worst of the great revolution. When death 
approaches, the amusements of sense immediately fail, and past 
transactions in every circumstance of aggravation, crowd into 
the mind : conscience reproaches loudly, the heart condemns, 
and the sick tremble at the apprehensions of a vengeance they 
laughed at in the days of diversion, and the midnight hours of 
the baU : as they come near the black valley, they see the realities 
of a future state ; and agonies convulse their souls : terrors till 
then unknown enter their breasts j and, in anxieties that are 
incapable of being uttered, and expectations the most tortiiring, 
on a review of life, they pass from the plains of time into the 
ocean of eternity. Here hes the frame, Uke the dr>' bones before 
me ; but, the soul is gone to the sessions of righteousness ; and 
perhaps* the dreadful sentence of the divine justice is pronounced 
on it. This is a tremendous affair, that calls for timely and 
serious consideration. Eternity I Eternal misery I They thatfl 
have done evil, to come forth unto the resurrection of damna*S 
tion, 

I will take thy advice then, thou glorious penitent, John 
Orton ; and since it is in my power to come forth unto the 
resurrection o( life, and obtain immortality, honour, and glory, 
with the righteous, in the kingdom of their father, I will open thei 
reforming gospel night and morning, and by its heavenly direc- 
tions regulate my conduct* I am determined to make a wise 
and serious preparation for death and judgment. To the best 
of my power, I will provide for that day, when the prayers and 
charities of the righteous will be brought forth as their memorials 
before the tribunal of Jesus Christ, 

Tliis is tlie thing to be minded. The brightest scenes of 
wordly prosperity, and grandeur, are contemptible, when theyfl 
do not accord with virtue and piety. Death, in a few years, fl 
blends the prince and the meanest subject, the conqueror and 
the slave, the statesman, the warrior and the most insignificant 
in one promiscuous ruin \ and the schemes, the competitions, 
and the interests, which have engaged the chief attention of the 
world, are brought to nothing, and appear, too often, ridiculous : 
but righteousness is unchangeably glorious, and in the universal 
ruin, receives no detriment : when all human power and pohcy 
will be extinct : concealed piety and persecuted virtue, will 
again appear, and be owned as his by the Lord of Hosts, in that 
day when he maketh up his jewels. 

I will love thee therefore, O Lord my strength ; yea, I will 
Iqvc thee : and it shall ever be my heart's desire, that my soul 
may behold by faith in itself, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, 
able and ready to change it into the same image from glory to 
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glory, reflected upon, and conveyed to it by the Spirit of the 
Lord. May my portion here be this blessed transforming union, 
that I may be made partaker of the divine nature, by impressions 
from it.* I shall then have all I wish, and all I want. With a 
settled indifference I shall then look upon the highest advantages 
of this world. I shall have nothing to hope or to fear. The will 
of God wiU be to me unmixed feUcity. 

Such was the soliloquy I spoke, as I gazed on the skeleton of 
John Orton ; and just as I had ended, the boys brought in the 
wild turkey, which they had very ingeniously roasted, and with 

The expresskxi, " partaker of the divine nature by impressjoos from it/' may, perhaps, 
*^ "^^ " M .. ^. ,, .. M,^ opinfon 



be thoo^t by wme readers, to approach to vision ; and to contradict my own ^e/u^wu 
before delivered, in relation to this subject : let me observe then, that by impression, I here 
mean no more, than bright beams of light cast upon the soul by the present Deity ; as he 
sits an poifer, all knowledge, in the heart, and dispenses such rays of wisdom to the pious 
petitioner, as are sufficient to procure a lasting sense of spiritual heavenly things. God is 
not only m heaven. He dwelleth indeed in the heaven o! heavens after the most glorious 
manner, as the High and Lofty One, and by some splendid appearance, manifests a presence 
to the senses of the blessed spirits * ; but as be is an infinite Spirit, diffused through all things 
filling as wen as containing them, seeing and knowing all, even the most secret things ; for. 
His eyes, to speak after a popular manner, are ten thousand times brighter than the sim, 
beholding all the ways of men and considering the most secret paths ; knowing all things 
ere ever they were created, and looking upon all things after theyr were perfected : it follows, 
that since nothing can exclude the presence of this infinite Spirit ; then, in Him we live, 
move, and have our being : He is not far from any of us ; but although he is above all, yet 
he is through all. and in us all ; within us, as well as without us ; and therefore, in the hearts 
of the faithful, he must be considered, as an immense, intellectual, pure light, ready to exilighten 
and enliven them, and to shed forth the bright beams of his love upon them. I imagine this 
iUostrates the thing. To me it seems reason. 

* As to the expression just now used, to wit, that this infinite Spirit manifests himself 
to the senses of his blessed subjects — it may be asked how this can be — can the eye behold 
what is infinite and invisible ? 

The answer is this, that although God's essence be invisible, yet there is a glorv, the train 
and attendance of his essence, which exhibits a bodily and sensible vision of God. He decketh 
himself with light as with a garment. This is the dwelling of his essence. He dwelleth 
in light that is unapproachable. 

We must distingui^ then between the essential and the majestatic presence of God. The 
majestatic presence is the discovery of his essential presence in a determinate place by a 
magnificent luminous appearance ; and this the apostle calls the excellent glory, m^alo' 
ifrepous doxis. This glory appeared on Mount Sinai six days together. It rested and dwelt 
in uie sanctuary. It filled the house. Moses saw its back parts, that is, a small measure and 
scantling of it, in proportion to the weakness of his mortal eyes : but, in the other world, 
when mortals shall have put on immortality, and our bodies shall be invested with the new 
po w ers of spirituality and incomiption, then face to face, we shall be able to see the whole 
lustre of divine Majesty, as familiarly as one man beholdeth the face of another.* 

There are two ways then, as an excellent man observes, of seeing God, to wit, by intelligence, 
and, in some manner, by sense : but we must not imagine that these two make up the beatific 
vision. There is a cause of more importance to beatitude. The sight and contemplation 
of the di\ine glories is our act ; but the act of God is the communication of them. This 
makes the saints perfectly blessed. By the communication of the divine glories, we come to 
be, not bare spectators, but, Stiat xoivoi'ot ^v<r<of , partakers of the divine nature. 

As we are more obliged, says the writer I have mentioned to the sun, who is the cheer 
and vigour of nature, and the very life of all animal and vegetable beings : for his influences 
than for his si^t, so are the heavenlv inhabitants much more obliged to God for their recep- 
tions from him as the fountain of life and wisdom, than for the sight and contemplation of 
him as the subject of perfection. This illustrates the matter, and we may say. there is a 
third way of seeing God, to wit, in the enjoyment of him ; the beamings of his favour, and 
the effusions of hb love, passing through the whole man, and producing an intimate sensation 
of him both in body and soul, and filling both with an unconceivable and endless delectation. 
This is seeing God as he is. 

* As grateful objects of sense make up a great part of human delectation ; may we not 
suppose, that this akxry of God, accommodated to our senses, will produce a more ravishing 
and transcendent delight, than all the objects in nature are capable of producing. 
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some of JVirs. Burcot's fine ak and bread, I had an excelleat 

, Bupper. The bones of the penitent Orton 1 removed to a hoJe 

1 1 had ordered my lad to dig for thera ; the skuU excepted, which 

I kept, and still keep on my table, for a memento mori ; and that 

I may never forget the good lesson, which the percipient who once 

resided in it, had given. It is often the subject of my meditation. 

When I am alone of an evening, in my closet, which is often my 

kcase, I have the skull of John Orton before me, and as I smoke a 

' philosophic pipe, with my eyes fastened on it, I learn more from 

the solemn object, than I could from the most philosophical 

and laboured speculations. What a wild and hot head once 

how cold and still now ; poor skull, I say : and what was the 

end of all thy daring frolics and gambols — thy Ucentiousaess 

and impiety ? — A severe and bitter repentance. In piety 

goodness John Orton found at last that happiness the 

could not give him. There is no real felicity for man, but in 
reforming all his errors and vices, and entering upon a strict 
and constant course of virtue. This only makes Ufe comfortable ; 
renders death serene and peaceful ; and secures eternal joy and 
blessedness hereafter. Such are the lessons I extract from the 
skull of John Orton, 

When I had supped, I went about, to see what things Orton 
had left behind him in his httlc cottage, and 1 found a field tied- 
stead large enough for two, with a mattrass, silk blankets, quilt, 
and cotton curtains ; two oak stools, and a strong square table 
of the same wood. An oak settee, on which his bones lay ; 
a silver lamp to bum*oil in ; a tinder-box and matches ; a case 
of razors, six handsome knives and forks in a case ; half a dozen 
china plate>s, two china dishes ] and two pint mugs of the same 
ware ; half a dozen drinking-glasses, a large copper kettle, a 
brass skillet, two silver spoons, and a silver ladle ; in a cbest 
were clothes and linen, shoes and stockings, and various useful 
matters; There were pens^ ink, and paper in a i^ti ting-desk, 
and half a score guineas ; and on a shelf over it, a dozen good 
books ; three of which were, a large English Bible, Thomas d 
Jvcmpis and Sir Walter Raleigh's Hntoty of (he World : under 
the shelf bung a plain gold watch, and a large nng sun*dial. In 
a dark closet, I found a box of sea-biscuits, many flasks of oil 
for eating, and jars of it for the lamp ; honey, salt and vineg^ ; 
four dozen of quart bottles of meath, and two stone bottles, 
that held three gallons each, full oi brandy : this I suppose was 
against the days of weakness or sickness. He had not used a pint 
of this liquor. 

Having found these things within doors, I proceeded from 
the house to the garden, which lay at a small distance from t Jic 
little tliatched mansion, and contained about four acres ; it F 
teen very beautifully laid out, and filled with the best fruit- 
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and aU the v^;etables : but it was run to ruin and high weeds, 
and shewed that its owner had been long dead. I suppose he 
died soon after the date of his paper ; for, I observed, tl^t many 
prior dates had been struck out ; and had he lived after the year 
1701, he would, in all probabiUty, have razed that likewise, 
and set down 1702. Scone sudden sickness must have seised 
him ; and perhaps, when he found himself sinking, he laid himself 
out naked on the wooden couch where I found his skeleton. 
I can no otherwise account for his having no kind of covering over 
him. As to his bones being so clean, that to be sure was performed 
by the ants. I took notice of many nests here of the liurger ants, 
in hcdes under the roots of great trees. 

That thejpismires are the best preparers of a skeleton is not 
only certain from the account the missionaries give of the coming 
on of the ants in Pegu-; when in one night's time, the vast swarms 
of them that approach, reduce every human creature they can 
fasten on to dean bones ; which makes the people set fire to 
their habitations, when they have notice given them by a kind 
of small monkey they keep for the purpose of the motion of this 
terrible enemy ; but it is plain from what I have often experi- 
mented. 

When I want to make a skeleton of any small animal, I put 
the dead creature in a box with holes in it among the ants, in 
their habitations, or nests, or in such parts of the house as a 
whole tribe will often march to, through several rooms, in one 
track or certain road, to eat sugar or sweetmeats they have dis- 
covered, and then in two or three days, they will perform, what 
the finest knife cannot execute. The big ants which are larger 
than a common house fly, and are seldom less than six thousand 
in a nest, will clear the bones of a rat in half a night's time. 

There was a pretty little wooden summer-house in the centre 
of the garden, and in it had been in pots some curious plants and 
flowers. Here were various tools, and many instruments of 
gardening. It appeared from them, and the great variety of 
things in the ground, that Orton must have used himself to hard 
labour, and found great pleasure in his improvements and pro- 
ductions. There was a deal of art and ingenuity to be traced 
in the wild wilderness the garden was grown into. It was plain 
from a book, called The Carthusian Gardener, which lay on a 
table in the summer-house, that he had made that business his 
study. Round this summer-house were the remains of many 
hives on benches, but the bees were all gone, and the stock 
ruined. 

All these things, and the place, set me a thinking, and soon 
suggested to my fancy, that in my condition, I could not do better 
than succeed Orton on the premises : but, without turning hermit. 
Here is, I said, a pretty small thatched mansion, that might easily 
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be enlarged, if more rooms were wanting ; and a garden, which 
labour would soon restore to its usefulness and beauty^ and 
make it produce the best vegetables in plenty. Here is fish in 
the waters, fowl of evnery kind, and deer on the mountains. Here 
are goats in great herds, for milk, for kids, and when cut, for 
excellent venison. Here is the finest water, and by getting 
I bees» as Orton had, meath may be made that will be equal to the 
best foreign wine. As to the situation, it is most delightful. 
Nothing can be more charming than these shores and breaking 
waters, the rocky precipices and the woody hills, which surround 
this little region. Wliat then should hinder but that I here sit 
down, and put an end to my adventures ; as the few things that 
are wanting may be had at the next town, and a stock for years 
be in a few days secured ? The man I am looking for may never 
be found ; and if I should meet with him, his circumstances and 
temper may be changed : then, as to the world, I know not how 
to deal in any kind of business ; and to hv^e on the small fortune 
in my possession, must reduce me to poverty very soon. Here 
then it is good for me to reside, and make myself as happy as 
I can, if it be not in my power to be as happy as I would. I 
have two lads with mc, who arc active, useful young men, wilhng 
to work, and pleased to stay wherever I am ; and if I can com- 
mence a matrimonial relation with some sensible, good-humoured, 
dear dehghtful girl of the mountains, and persuade her to be 
the cheerful partner of my still Ufe, nature and reason will create 
J the highest scenes of feUcity, and we shall live as it were in the 
^suburbs of heaven. My lads too may pick up among the hills, 
upon scripture principles, tAvo bouncing females : and a state will 
in a httle time be formed. This is fine. For once in my Ufe 
l am fort u Date. And suppose this partner I want in my sohtude 
could be Miss Melmoth, one of the wisest and most discreet of 
women ; a thinking bloom, and good-humour itself in a human 
figure ; then, indeed I must be happy in this silent, romantic 
station. This spot of earth would then have all the feficities. 
fResolved. ' Conclusum est contra Manicheos,' said the great 
St Austin, and with a thump of his fist, he cracked the table. 
Thus was my head employed, while I smoked a pipe after supper, 
and I determined to return to Orton 's mansion, after I had found 
a way out of Stanemore ; but the previous question was, how I 
hould get out of the place I was in, without going back, as there 
appeared no passage onwards. I tried every angle the next 
Doming, to no purpose, and in vain attempted some hills that 
ere too steep for the horses. Down then I went again to the 
bottom of the black and narrow glen afore- mentioned, and with 
light observed the rumbling deep river. It appeared more 
frightful than the first time I saw it and there was no venturing 
into it. This troubled me not a Uttle^ as the water was not above 
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eight yards broad, and there was an awcending glen on the other 
side of it, that appeared to rise into a fine woody country. It 
was not half the length of that we had descended, nor near so 
steep ; it began to widen at the distance of a hundred jrards from 
the water, so as to show, at the summit, a fine plain encompassed 
with a sweep of forest. We could see the sun shining there. 
The view in contrast was quite charming. 

^ Far some time I stood in this perplexed condition by the water 
aide, and could not tell what to do, when one of the lads came 
running to me, to let me know, that as hecarefully examined the 
sides of the glen we came down, he discovered to the left, about 
fourscore yards above the river, a pass wide enough for one horse 
to go through, and he believed it was a way out. This was 
reviving news, and upon going into it, I found that it went 
straight on among the mountains, like a rent, or open crack, for 
three hundred yards, and then turned to the left for about fifty 
more, when it winded a little, and began to extend wider and 
wider every yard, till it brought us by several turnings to the 
beginning of a fine valley, where we again found the river we had 
seen in the bottom of the deep glen, and perceived that it ended 
in a great water, and went off in some subterranean way. The 
mountains were almost close to this fine water, on either hand, 
for near half a mile, and made a delightful rural scene. We could 
see the river, as we looked up it, come tumbling on for a great 
way between the steep rocky precipices ; and the broad bright 
lake it formed between vast frowning mountains, with wood 
and lawns in it, at the end of the vale, were altogether a view 
most charming. This made me more highly value Orton Lodge. 
There is a cave there likewise, that adds great beauty to the 
place, and in charms and wonders, exceeds the grot of Tunis, a 
few miles east of Carthage, directly under Cape Bonn, formerly 
called the promontory of Mercury, where JEneaa sheltered after 
the storm ; * and St. Donates Cave f in Glamorganshire, which 

* Dr. Shaw, in his Trmdi, shews that the cave near Cape Bonn was the grot which VirgO 
describes in the foUowing manner : 

" Defessi JEtutaAm, qu» proKima litora, cursu 
Contendunt petere, et jLybia vertuntur ad eras. 
Est in secessu kmgo locus : insula portum 
BfBdt objectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
Frangitur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 

t St. Donat's Cave, by the vulgar called Reynard's Church, in Glamorganshire is on 
btmdred and sixty feet in length, the breadth forty-three, and the height thirty-four. Every 
nrmg tide fkUs it with water, and has smoothed it to Defection. At the upper end of it, 
there is a grand seat, arched into the stone, and near it a falling-spring of fresh water drops 
into a dstem it has made. The rushing tides have made good seats in the sides of the rock, 
and from them you have a view of the channel, which is seven leagues. Bvecv ship that 
saila to and from Bristol, is seen, and the mountains of Somersetshire bound the prospect 
that way. The dif! over the cave is almost double the height of the grot, and to the very 
9^ of the predpipe, the cattle come to graze, to avoid the insects, who will not approach 
the eca-breeaes. Tha whole is a rhsnning scene. 
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is much more beau tif til than the Africaa grot described in the 
first Mniid. 



BiDC atqu* hhia «iite nipii» gttifaiiaiie 
la fio»lum toopiilt Quonun tab veroos use 
^uora tuU lileaL T^am aylvlB loeaa oonitds 
Deiuper botreolkiue atnim namiii icnauott umbra; 
Prciote tub advena looppuJii pcodeneiboi aatnun, 
totxts nquB dukeit vivoque MdiUa uxo, 
NympbJkntm domus*" 

Tb« ««ai7 Trojaos plj thdx ■hattir'd oan 
To nearest laod. and make Um Lybiaa tlwres. 

The TVojan*, we^iry'd with tbe ston&t^ apJocc 
The nearest laii4 and reach tb« Lybian won. 

Within a long recest there lie« a bay. 
An island shades it from the rolling lea^ 
And forms a port secure for ships to nde^ 
Broke by tbe jutting land oa either side : 
In dcubie streatns the bilnf waters glide. 

For in a deep tecc«a» hitx juttin* sides 
An iale projects, to break the rolling tides 
And forma a port, wbere* curling from the sea 
The waves steal back, aad wind lofio « bajr. 

Betwixt two rows of rockt> m Cf^vsn voom 
Appears above, and groves for eves green. 

On either side, lubliroe tn aii, arise 
Two tow'ring rocks* whose summits brave the skies ; 
Low at their feet the sksepdng ocean Ues: 
CrowDM with a gloomy shade oi waving woods^ 
Their awful brows bang ooddiiig o'ef tbe floods. 
A grot 11 fooa'd beneath, with mossy seats 
To r«t the Nereids, and exclude tbe beats: 
Down through the crannies of the living walls 
Tbe crystal streams desoead in murm*nng falls. 

Oppos'd to these, a socret grotto stands. 
The haunt of Nereids, from'd by nature** hands ; 
W'here poU&h'd lut^ii appear of Uviag stone. 
And limpid riUs, that tinkle as they run. 

Tbcra Uet a harbour far within the land, 

Commodious form'd by an opposing isle: 

Which breaking as a mound the furiottt wmvM^ 

They nm divided, calmer then unite. 

On each side rocks, and two with steepy hefght 

Aspiriog touch tbe clouds, sale at witose lipel 

The waters far xnd near pacific sleep. 

Di&taot from these a sylvan scene, beycodj. 

To bound the prospect*, wood* with horreat tiiade 

Opening to view, beneath the hanfing rodcs 

A caii'e ; within, a fountain pure ; aind sola 

Pomi'd from tbe living stooe ; Qie cool twtm 

Of nymphs. 

This grot within a mounUin over- shaded with trees, and lyiaff open to the aeia, with a cliiT ^ 
on <rach side and not far from Carthaji^e, answers so weU to the Nympharum doiaio of Virf U,* 
that I think w« naed not doubt of its being the C4ve into which the gallaat Aoeaa tod the . 
MO t but that it ever was a quarry, and Uut i^lUani wen mwie by the warkaeo to \ 
,.-. : the roof, as Dr. Shaw says, dttes uot seem to b« the ecae. The wbol* grot, whicli i 
goea in thirty^ix fathoms under the hill, its arches* aad pfUars weite uo^Skwhtedly by Che J 
hand of oAture : like tir.iny others 1 have se«n. So il appeared to me. I could qoI see Hw 
least sign ol a labourtnif hand in this c.:i%-c. 

* The kingdom of Tunis in the west of Barbary in Afrie, was ooce the celebrated reeuhUe 
~ ■ -^ ^ ( about four miks firam ihe spot Ibe city ot TtiatiMil 
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The cave in Stanemore is in the bottom of a perpendicular 
monntain of a vast hdght, the east side of the lake and four yards 
from the shore. The entrance is a grand sweep, high and broad 
as the grot, that is, in breadth fifty two feet, in height fifty nine. 
It is an hundred and forty seven feet long. The stone of it is 
extremely beautiful ; of a yellow and reddish colour, bright and 
glittering, and beautifully variegated with arched and undulated 
veins of various tinges. I broke off a piece of it, and found it a 
congeries of plates al spar, stained with a fine mixture of colours. 
It is a species of the alabaster, called Marmor Onychites, on account 
of its tabulated xones, resembling those of the onyx, and is very 
little inlerii^ to the iEgyptian alabaster. This Stanemore stone 
is far be3rond the Cornish and Derbyshire alabaster. The caverns 
there are but encrusted with a sparry substance, as I have found 
upon various examinations ; and, as is evident to every eye that 
sees the workman making the elegant vases and chimney-columns 
we have of the alabaster of those counties ; whereas in Stanemore 
this alabaster consists of strata of sparry substance, though 
somewhat coarser than this kind of Egyptian stone. 

The top of the cave is a bold arch, finished be3rond all that art 
could do, and the floor as smooth as it is possible to make the 
stone. At the far end of the grot, there are a dozen rows of 
seats like benches, that rise one above another. The uppermost 
will hold but two people, on each of the others a dozen may 
sit with ease ; they make the place look as if it was the assembly 
room, or council chamber of the water-nymphs. There was no 
water dropping from the roof of this cave ; but in a thousand 
places, where moss had agreeably covered the walls, it crept 
through the sides, and fcMnmed streams that ran softly over the 
ground, and had worn it smooth. It brought to my remembrance 
some very poetical lines in Lucretius : — 

** Noctivagi sylvestria tetnpla tenebant 
Nympharum, quibus exibant humore fluente 
Lubnca, proluvie larga lavere humida saxa, 
Humida Saxa super viridi stillantia musco 
Et partim piano scatere atque enimperft campo.** 

**And then by night they took their rest in caves. 
Where little streams roll on with silent waves ; 
Thev bubble through the stones, and softly creep. 
As tearful to disturb the nymphs that sleep. 
The moss spread o'er the marbles, seems to weep.** 

This was exactly the case of the water in this fine cave. In 

ttaadft 00. If any miss of it are still remaining. This glorious city, was twenty-three miles 
roimd, ajid built near an bandied years before Rome, was taken and utterly rased by young 
Afirkanos, that is, Scipk> iEmiliamis, before Christ 146 years. It had diluted with Rome 
for the easpire of the world, for the spaoe of xx8 years. Tht most beautiful village in the 
world, Gslled Marsa, now staiyls in the western point of ancient Carthage, and from thence 
it ii a ftnt walk to Dkb's Cava- under Cape-Boon. 
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the lowest harmony, it gently id) over the slanting floofr, and as 
Oldham has it — 

** Away the streams did with such softness creep» 
As *twere by their own murmurs lull*d asleep. 

Such was the delightful spot I at last discovered^ when I 
thought I was come to the ne phts ultra, that is, had gone on till 
I could go no further ; and now seeing how my way lay, I departed 
from Orton Lodge betimes the next morning, June 19th, lea\^g 
my lad O'Fin to keep possession of the place till I returned, and 
with the other boy went through the lax^Tis in the wood I have 
mentioned at the end of the v^ale* This brought me to a range of 
mountains most frightful to behold, and to the top of them, with 
great toil, we made a shift to cUmb, and from thence descended 
through many perils to a bottom between the hills we had come 
do^^'n, and some mountains that stood at a small distance from 
them. This low ground trended north and north-west lor an 
hour, and then turned north-east for three hours more, a very 
bad way ; stony and wet, and some stiff pieces of road : but the 
bottoms brought us at last into a large and spacious plain, thatj 
was surrounded with hills, whose tops and sides were covered 
with antient trees and lofty groves, and some mountains wbcase 
heads were above the clouds. Flowers and clo\*er. and otiier 
herbs, adorned the ground, and it was watered witli many never- 
drying streams. The plain seemed a vast amphitheatre, liy 
nature formed ; and variety and disposition refreshed the eyes 
whatever way they turned. 

In the very centre of this ground, I found a house and gardens 
that charmed me very much. The mansion had a rusticity and 
wildness in its aspect, beyond anything I had seen, and looked 
like a mass of materials jumbled together without order or design 
There was no appearance of rule in any part, and where a kind 
of proportion was to be seen, it seemed as a start into truth, by 
the inadvertent head of bUnd chance. It was the most Gothic 
wliimsica!, four- fronted thing, without, that ever my eyes beheld ; 
and %^thin, the most convenient, comfortable dwelhng I have 
seen. 

This edifice, which looks more hke a small Gotluc cathedral, 
than a house, stands in the middle of large gardens, which are 
not only very fine, but uncommon, and different from all the 
gardens I have been in. There is no more nile observed in them, 
than in the house ; but the plantations of trees, and plots of 
flowers, the raised hills, the artificial valleys, the streams that 
water these vales, and the large pieces of water, and lakes, they 
have brought in and formed, are inexpressibly charming and 
fine* Wild and natural they seem, and are a beautiful imitation 
of the most beautiful scenes of nature. The wilderness, the 
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opemncpi, the parterres, the gardens, the streams, the lakes, 
the cascades, the valleys, and the rising grounds, in the most 
vaxioos^disposition, and as if art had httle, or no hand in the 
designs, have an admirable effect upon the eye. 

The passages from valley to valley, between the hills they have 
made, are not by formal straight walks, but by windings in 
vacioiis ways, which are decorated with little grotto's, and 
divenified in the manner of laying out the ground : the streams 
and canals sometimes serpent, and sometimes spread away. 
Rocks are artfully placed, seem to push the waters off, and on the 
fauiks are seeining wild productions of flowers. As the hills and 
xiuigs are sprinkled with flowery trees, so arc these banks with 
an the sweets that grow. Small boats are on the running streams, 
and over them in many places, are winding bridges of wood, most 
ingeniously and finely made. These streams which they have 
iroNm the mountains, supply the larger pieces of water ; and in 
tbe largest of those lakes they had raised a rock, in the most 
natural manner. On this is a summer-house of great beauty. 
It is the reverse of the mansion, and has every charm that pure 
azcliitecture could give it. It is large enough for a small family. 

When I came up to this seat, which the owners of it call Ulubrae, 
some gentlemen, who were in the gardens, saw me, and saved me 
the trouble of asking admission, by inviting me in with the 
greatest civiUty ; but they seemed under a vast surprise at 
my arrival ; and much more so, when I gave them an account of 
the way I had travelled. It appeared almost incredible. They 
had not a notion of such a journey. They told me I was in 
Yorkshire now, and had been so when I ascended the high 
mountains that are some miles behind the hills that surround 
their house ; but they did not imagine there was any traveUing 
over those mountains, and the alps upon alps beyond them, to 
l^iigh under Stanemore. The way, they said, was very bad 
from their house to Eggleston, or Bowes, on account of hills, 
waters, and wet bottoms ; it was worse to travel northward to 
Bishoprick ; and scarce passable to the north-east to Cumberland. 
What then must it be to journey as I had done over the northern 
fdls of Westmoreland, and the bad part of Yorkshire-Stanemore 
I had passed. 

*'It wasa terrible way," I replied, ** and what I often despaired of 
coming through, even at the hazard of my life. Frequently we 
were locked in by chains of precipices, and thought we should 
never find a pass : some of the mountains were so steep, that it 
was with the greatest difficulty we could lead the horses up and 
down them : and many rivers were so rapid and rocky at bottom, 
that we were often in danger of being lost ; beside, if fortune had 
not conducted us to the habitations of people we httle expected 
to find, we might have perished for want of food, as my servant 
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could not bring from Brugh pro\'isions sufficient for so long syid 
uncertaiD a way. All these difficulties I saw very soon ; tn km 
than a day's ride to the north from the Bell Inn on the southon 
edge of Stanemorc ; a htlle lone pat>hc -house, that hes balf*iiif 
the turn- pike road, on the left hand, as the traveller goes ham 
Bowes to Brugh, Penrith, and Carlisle ; but frtendshtp , 
curiosity were too many for all the obstacles in the way, 
hopes of finding a beloved friend, who hves somewhere 
the northern edge of Yorkshire or Westmoreland, or on the] 
neighbouring confines of Bishoprick, or Cumberland ; and that Ij 
might see a part of England, which even the borderers on it ani| 
strangers to, and of which Camden had not an idea " ; ^ I wentt 
*'and have had success thus far. The journey has been worthing 
pains. I have beheld the most deUghtiul scenes, and met wtth^ 
very extraordinary things : and should I find my friend at last, 
my labours will be highly rewarded indeed." 

The gentlemen 1 was talking to, seemed to wonder very much 
at me and my discourse ; and as the re^t of the society by this 
time came into the parlour, they introduced me to them, and then 
related what I had said. They all allowed it was very i 
ordinary, and requested I would oblige them with some partic 
that occurred. I did so immediately, and told them, 
other things, of my reception at Burcot Lodge, and of the skeleton j 
of John Orton which I found in the cottage on the side of th 
woody hilL I let them know the goods and conveniences I saf 
there, and that I was so pleased with the beauties of the pL 
the little mansion, the once fine gardens, and the useful tbit 
on the premises, that I intended to return to it, and make it tny^ 
summer retreat ; that I had left a man there to that purpose^j 
who was at work in the garden, and expected to be back in 
month's time, with such things as were wanting to make it 
agreeable and comfortable little country house. 

The philosophers wondered not a httlc at what they 
If they were surprised at seeing me as a traveller in such a ' 
they were much more astonished at my relation. They couS 
enough admire Mrs Burcot and Mrs Fletcher. The hist 
of the penitent Orton, they thought very strange. They to 
me they were glad I had a thought of making Orton Lodge m\ 
summer retreat, and hoped it would occasion ray calUng upofiJ 
them many times ; that I should always be heartily wdi^iiie t^ 

• I have air. ' ' ■ that CaroikQ, tad every other ikaofbcf al I 

laoct had not aiemore, ih^i is, the tuxtt felb oi Vlt wiia fl 

tnd the nortber ] i^hke: «f>d«t to tiM pvopla wboliwgtttttt 

ol SUaeroore^ t couia doi una I'O tiiucii &» one mas in Rkhmood, GreU^Uddff, So« 
Brugb, ttuc had b««n soy letigth of way up the mouotafas. When 1 uk<7 lUtt.li 
QOAMT. A vtrv kncmitif mta, wtvo keep* the George at Bowes, what sort ot a oounli 
BMon wai ? He answered, "It ii^ after a few miles rklioa more wild and naomtaiav 
atltblaiida of ScoUaod, aod Impastable *'.u2y, my landlord at Bfsleatoii«eQQa iii0l_ w,.^*, 
SXMmaan, knew oothiQB of tbe otouataint upon tnouDtaitn that are far beyond lite boui^ 
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house, and might with less difficulty go backwards and 
forwaidSy as their lodge was at my service, whenever I was pleased 
to do them the favour to call. This was civil, and I returned 
tiiem the thanks they deserved. 

Here dinner was brought in, and with these gentleman I sat 
down to several excellent dishes. There was the best of every 
kind of meat and drink, and it was served up in the most elegant 
wnantimr ; their wiue in particular was old and generous, and they 
gave it freely. We took a cheerful glass after £nner, and laughed 
a conple of hours away in a delightful manner. They were quite 
poAite, friendly and obliging ; and I soon found in conversing 
with them, that they were men of great reading, and greater 
abilities. Philosophy had not saddened their tempers. 
They were as lively companions, as they were wise and learned 
me n. 

These gentlemen are twenty in number, men of fortune, who 
had agreed to Uve together, on the plan of a college described 
by £vel3ni in his letter to the Hon. Robert Boyle ; but, with this 
difference, that they have no chaplain, may rise when they please, 
go and come as they think fit, and every one is not obhged to 
cultivate his garden. Every member lays down a hundred 
pounds on the first day of the year, and out of that fund they 
hve, pay their servants, keep their horses, and purchase everything 
the society requires. What is wanting at home, this stock 
produces, and is to be expended only at Ulubrae, for everything 
necessary and comfortable, except raiment and horses. When 
they are abroad, it is at a plus-expcncc. 

I call these gentlemen philosophers, because exclusive of their 
good morals, they devote the principal part of their time to 
natural philosophy and mathematics, and had, when I first saw 
them, made a great number of fine experiments and observations 
in the works of nature, though they had not been a society for 
more than four years. They make records of everything extra- 
ordinary which comes within their cognizance, and register every 
experiment and observation. I saw several fine things in their 
transactions, and among them a most ingenious and new method 
of determining expeditiously the tangents of curve Unes ; which 
jrou know, mathematical reader, is a very prolix calculus, in the 
common way : and as the determination of the tangents of 
curves is of the greatest use, because such determinations exhibit 
the quadratures of curvilinear spaces, an easy method in doing 
the Uiing, is a promotion of geometry in the best manner. The 
rule is this. 

Suppose BDE the curve, BC the abscissa = x, CD the 
ordinate => y, A B the tangent hne = /, and the nature of the 
curve be such, that the greatest power of y ordinate be on one 
side of the equation ; then y' = — x^ — x xy + x y y — a^ ^-aay 
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— a ax-hax x — a y y : but if the greatest power of y be wanting^ 
the terms most be put=0 




Then make a fraction and numerator ; the numerator, by 
taking all the terms, wherein the known quantity is, with all 
their signs ; and if the known quantity be of one dimension, to 
prefix unity, and of two, 2, if of three, 3, and joxx will have — 3 a* 
+2 a a y — 2 aax -k-axx — ay y : 

The fraction, by assuming the terms wherein the abscissa » 
occurs, and retaining the signs, and if the quantity jt be of one 
dimension, to prefix unity, as above, etc., etc. ; and then it will 
be — ^x^ — 2X xy^-xyy — aax-^-zaxx: then diminish each 
of these by x, and the denominator will be — 3 x x — 2 xy-^-y y— 
aa-\-2 ax. 

This fraction is equal to A B, and therefore / is = 



- ^a^-\-2aay-2aax-{-axx-ayy 
-^xx-2xy + yy-aa + 2ax 



In this easy way may the tangents of all geometrical corves 
be exhibited ; and I add, by the same method, if you are skilful, 
may the tangents of infinite mechanical curves be determined. 
Many other fine things, in the mathematical way, I looked over 
in the journal of these gentlemen. I likewise saw them perform 
several extraordinary experiments. 

They make all the mathematical instruments they use, 
and have brought the microscope in particular, to greater per- 
fection than I have elsewhere seen it. They have them of all 
kinds, of one and more hemispherules, and from the invented 
spherule of Cardinal de Medicis, not exceeding the smallest 
pearl placed in a tube, to the largest that can be used. They 
had improved the double reflecting microscope, much farther 
than Marshal's is by Culpeper and Scarlet, and made several 
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good alterations in the solar or camera obscura microscope ; 
and in the catoptric microscope, which is made on the moiel 
of the Newtonian telescope. 

In one of their best double reflecting optical instruments, I 
had a better view of the variety and true mixture of colours 
than ever I saw before. The origins and mixtures were finely 
visible. In a common green ribbon, the yellow, the Ught red 
and a blue, appeared distinct and very plain ; the hvely green was 
a yellow and blue : in a sea green, more blue than ydlow : the 
yddow was a Ught red and a pellucid white. All the phoenomena 
of colours were here to be found out. 

In this instrument, the finest point of a needle appeared more 
blunt and unequal, and more like a broken nail, than I had 
before seen it. The finest edge of a razor was hke the back of 
a dog, with the hair up. The finest paper, was great hairs, cavi- 
ties, and unevenness, and the smoothest plate of glass, was very 
rough, full of cracks, fissures and inequahties. Very different, in- 
deed, are the things finished by human art from the things finished 
by the hand of nature. The points, the edges, the pohsh, the 
angles, everything that nature produces, appear in the instru- 
ment in a perfection that astonishes the beholder. 

In the views I here took of the vegetable world, with my eye 
thus armed, I saw many extraordinary things I had never ob- 
served before. I took notice, in particular, that a sage leaf is 
covered with a kind of cobweb, in which swarms of htfie active 
creatures, with terrible horns and piercing eyes are busily em- 
ployed : a mulbery leaf was an amazing flexus or network : we 
can see but nine ribs on the sigillum Solomonis ; whereas my 
armed eye perceived here seventy-four : in a nettle I observed 
its whole surface covered over with needles of the most perfect 
polish, every one of which had three points, points very different 
from our finest points, not flat, but to perfection sharp ; and 
that these needles rested on a base, which was a bag of a flexible 
substance, in form of a wild cucumber, and filled with a sharp, 
poisonous hquor : this is discharged at the extremity of every 
point of the needles that cover the surface of the nettle : from 
a hole visible in every point the poison is thrown out, and excites 
a sense of pain ; and a heat arises as the blood flows more copiously 
to the wounded part. By pressing with my finger the extremity 
of the prickles, the bag of poison fell ; and on taking off my finger, 
it swelled again. What a piece of workmanship is here in a 
nettle I Wonderful are thy works, O Lord God Almighty I 

A leaf of sorrel in this microscope exhibited to my eye oblong, 
rough and straight atoms, sharp as needles, and from thence the 
tongue is twinged. In a bud cut away with a fine needle from 
a steeped seed of a French-bean, I saw the entire plant ; and in 
an almond so cut away, the perfect tree. Many other wonderful 
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things I observed of the vegetable kingdom, in the mkroacopfi 
of these gentlemen. 

As to the animal kingdom, my observations on it, m the 
optical instruments at Ulubra, were so many, that 1 could fiU 
a volume with the things I saw : but, as I have little room or 
time to spare, I shall only mention two or three. In the doubk 
reflecting telescope, a louse and a flea were put ; which are crea- 
tures that hate each other as much as spiders do, and fight to 
death when they meet The flea appeared fixst in the box, and 
as he was magnified very greatly, he looked hke a locust without 
wings ; with a roundish body^ that is obtuse at the end, and the 
breast covered with an armature of a triangular flgure ; the 
bead small in proportion to its body, but the eyes targe, red, and 
very fierce ; his six legs were long, robust and made for leaping 
the anttnnm short, but firm and sharp ; its tail was scaly, and 
full of stings, and its mouth pointed into active pincers 
colour was a deep purple. 

The louse in white was next brought on, and had a well shaped^^ 
oblong indented body : his sax legs were short, made for walkii 
and running, and each of them armed at the extremity with two 
terrible claws : the head was large, and the eyes ver>' smaU and 
black : its horns were short and jointed, and could be ' 
forward with a spring. Its snout was pointed, and c 
contracted, and penetrated in a wonderful manner. 

The first that was brought on the stage was the flea, and to 
show us what an active one he was, he sprung and bounced at 
a strange rate : the velocity of his motions in leaping 
astonishing ; and sometimes, he would tumble over and 
in a wanton way : but the moment the louse appeared, he 
stock still, gathered himself up, and fixed his flashing eyes 
foe. The gallant louse did with a frown for some time 
him, and then crouching down, began very softly to move tow; 
him, when the flea gave a leap on his enemy, and with his danger- 
ous tail and pinching mouth began to battle witli great fur>' 
but the louse soon made him quit his bold, by hurting him %^-i 
his claws and wounding him \iith his sharp snout. This ma- 
the flea skip to the other side of the box, and tliey both kept 
a distance for near a minute looking with great indigna' ^ " 
each other, and offering several times to advance. The 
did it at last in a race, and then the flea flew at him, whicl 
duced a battle as terrible as ever was fought by two wild 
Every part of their bodies was in a most violent motion, am 
sometimes the flea was uppermost, but more frequently the lou 
They did bite, and thrust, and claw one another most furious] y< 
and the consequence of the dreadful engagement was, that t 
flea expired, and the louse remained victor in the box : but 1 
was so much wounded, that he could scarce walk< This bali 
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I to me a very surprising thing, as each of them was magnified 
to the sixe of two feet : but considering what specs or atoms of 
animated matter they were, it was astonishing to reflection to 
behold the amazing mechanism of these two minute things, 
which appeared in their exertions during the fray. It was still 
more strange to see the aversion these smail creatures had to 
each other, the passions that worked in their Uttle breasts, and 
the jodgment they showed in their endeavours to destroy one 
another. It is indeed a wonderful affair : nor was it the least 
part of admiration to see through the extraordinary transparencies 
of the louse, the violent circulation of the blood in its heart. 
This was as plain to my eye, as red liquor forced by a pump in 
several experiments through circulating glass pipes. As to the 
dead flea it was opened, and by the camera obscura or solar 
microscope, which magnifies the picture of such a body as a flea, 
to eight feet ; * we saw the intestines distinguished and arranged 
in a manner that cannot be enough admired. It was full of 
eggs, and in every egg were many half-formed young ones. 

The water Aranea, or great water spider, was next put in, and 
made a wonderful appearance in his greatly magnified state. It 
is the largest of the spider kind, except the native of Apulia, 
called the Tarantula, and is furnished at the head with a hard 
black forceps which resembles that of the Apulian araneus : 
the colour of its oval body is a bluish black, and has a transverse 
line and two spots hollowed in it ; its eight legs are very long, the 
joints large, and the Uttle bones of the feet have different articu- 
lations : it was armed with bristles hke a boar, and had claim's 
very black, not unlike an eagle : it had eight eyes and six of 
them were disposed in form of a half moon on the forehead ; the 
other two were on the crown of the forehead : one to the left, the 
other to the right. This disposition affords light to the whole 
body, and as these eyes are well furnished with crystalhne 
humours, they are sharp sighted beyond all creatures, and so 
nimbly hunt down flies : the mouth was full of teeth, and they 
looked like short thick hairs. 



* Though th« image of a flea may be magnified to eight feet, by removing farther off the 
white paper icreen, on which the mctiire of the object is thrown very beautifully from the 
object posited hi a single pocket microscope that is fastened to a tube to the solar microscope, 
vet the hnage or picture is more distinct and exact, when not enlarged to more than three 
iaet, on the opposite side of the darkened room. By the way, reader, the solar microscope 
is the most entertaining of all the microscopes, and by it witnout any skill in drawing you 
mav msiIt make an exact picture of any animal or object you can put mto the fastened 
pocket microsoope. The object is so intensely illuminated by the sun beams collected by 
a ooDvvs lens, that are thrown on it by a looking-glass, that its picture is most perfect 
and plaiiily represented on the white screen. You may have a mite, or one of the miper- 
oeptule animals of rotten wood, so truly and greatly magnified, as easily to sketch out the 
euct image of it in all its wonderful parti, with a pencil or pin: and hi this amusing work, 
and m tnoaferrfaig the objects from the solar to the double refiecthig microscope, the catoptric 
mioosoope, and the microsoope for opaque objects, how usefully and delightfully mipit a 
•ounc man of fortune employ many hours that are miserably sauntered away or ooosumed 
Id illicit ddightB? 
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In oppositioD to this ampliibious creature, which walks on tfae | 
mud at the bottom of standing waters, as well as on the banks j 
the silvery-green bodied spider was put into the box, whicli bl 
one of the class that Uves in the woods, vvhere it squats dowa on 
the branches of trees, and throws four of its legs forward, and 
four backward^ extending them straight along the bow ; bat the 
great water aranea, with his terrible weapon, the black forceps, 
in a minute destroyed it, and we took the dead body out, to put 
in its place the red and yellow spider, which is a larger andj 
stronger kind ; this made a battle for two minutes, and hurt his J 
foe ; but he could not stand it longer and he expired at the victor s| 
feet. 

These things were a fine entertainment to me, as I had notl 
before seen a solar, catoptric, or improved double- re flee ting T 
microscope. I had now a nearer view of the skilful works oil 
the supreme Artificer. With admiration 1 beheld the magnified | 
objects, the wonderful arrangement of the intestines of the flea, I 
the motion and ebulUtion of the blood of a louse, the various 
spiders, their forms, so astonishingly framed, the gnat, that 
elephant in so small a miniature, the ama^&ing form of the ant, 
the astonishing claws and beautiful wings of a fly ; the bones, 
nerves, arteries, veins, and moving blood in this very minute 
animal ; the wonderful bee, its claws, its colours, and distinct 
rows of teeth, with which it sips the flowers, and carries the honey 
home in its stomach, but brings the wax externally on its thighs, 
and a thousand other things which manifest a Creator. In 
every object I viewed in the optical instruments, my eyes 
beheld one wise t>eing and supreme cause of all things. Every 
insect, herb, and spire of grass, declare eternal power and god- 
head. Not only the speech and language of the heavens, but of 
all the works and parts of nature is gone out into all the earth t\ 
and to the ends of the world ; loudly proclaiming, that thou, Oi 
God, art Lord alone : Thou hast made heaven, the heaven ofi 
heavens, and all their hosts ; the earth, and all things that are 
therein ; therefore be thou our Lord God for ever and ever. 

The library belonging to these gentlemen is a very fine one, 
and contains many thousand volumes ; but is much more valo^ 
able for the intrinsic merit, than the number of the books : and' 
as to ancient manuscripts, there is a large store of great value s 
they had hkewise many other curious monuments of antiquity ;' 
statues, paintings, medals, and coins, silver, gold, and brass; 
To describe those fine things would require a volume, Amon^ 
the books, I saw the editions of the old authors, by the famous 
printers of the fifteenth and sixtcj^nth centuries ; edr ^tly 

prized and sought after by most of the learned ; but tie- 

men did not value them so much as the edilioni* of the cl*i^ics, 
that have been published within this last century i especially 
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quarto editions done in H<dland. They showed me many errocs 
in the Gfeek authcvs by the Stephens' ; and as to Flantin, ezdn- 
sive of his negligence, in several places, his Italic character they 
thought far inferior to the Roman in respect of beauty. AU this 
was true, and it is most certain that the best corrected book are 
the best editions of the classics. They are the best helps for our 
understanding them. There is no reason then for laying out so 
much money for the old editions, when in reahty the inodem ones 
are better. 

One of the books in this library, which I chanced to take into 
my hand was the famous Vindicice contra Tyrannos, which came 
out in Latin and French in 1 579, under the name of Stephanus 
Junius Brutus, and is " A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants." 
This treatise proves, in the first place, that subjects are not bound 
to obey princes, if they command that which is against the law 
of God ; as the worship of a consecrated wafer, and the theology 
of St. Athanasius, marianolatry, the demonolatry, and all the 
diabolism of popery. Secondly, That it is lawful to resist a 
prince, who like James II. endeavours to ruin the true church, 
and makes the superstition of Rome the religion of the land. 
Thirdly, That it is lawful to resist a prince, when he oppresses 
and strives to ruin a state ; hke Charles I. who would have 
exercised a power contrary to the interest of his people, contrary 
likewise to that of the protestant rehgion ; * and when James II. 

* Many instances can be produced of Charles the First's exerting a power contrary to 
the interest of the protestant religion ; and a capital one is, this king's express and strict 
orders, signed with his own hand, to captain John Pennington, to deliver which be did, in 
obed&eoce tfacs«to, a squadron ai the naval forces of En^^d, consisting of eisht men of war, 
into the hands and absolute power of the French king ; and Charles directed, " that in case 
o< disobedience in the English captains to that order, Pennington was to sink them." These 
naval forces enabled the Gaulish king to break and suppress the power of the RocheDe pro- 
testants : this was an unjustifiable step indeed in Charles' reign : and if to this we add 
tboosand acts of this said sovereign Lord, which were the cause of all the disagreements 
differences and oontentiotts between his majesty and his people, that happened in his reign, 
and the sooroes of public calamity, it is certainly most anuuang, to see the memory of this 
prince treated equally, if not superior to the most celebrated martyrs ! torrents of tears have 
1 seen poor from the eves of our mourning theologers on the 30th of Januarv. I remember 
one time, when Dr. Warren preached the cornmemoration strmtm at St. Biargaret's West- 
minster, that he wept and sobbed so bitterly and calamitously, that he could hardly get 
out the following concluding words of his fine discourse, the Roy-— Royal Ma — Martyr — the 
—holy Martyi^the— the--blessed Martyr. 

Nor can I forget [Dr. Delany] the learned author of The Life of David. This gentleman 
preached before the late Duke of Devonshire in Christ-Church, on Mondav, January 30 
1737, from these wor^ Take away the dross from the silver, and there shall come forth a 
vessel for the finer. — ^Take away the wicked from before the king, and his throne shall be 
established in righteousness." Prov. ch. 25. 

In this fine sennon, the Dr. gave us the picture of a Man as like Charles I. as Phalaris was 
to the apostle St. John: he then deprecated the murder which are his own words, and in the 
most piteous manner, with tears ii^ormed us, that God gave us this prince in his mercy 
and took him away hi his indimation : " A prince." said the doctor, " who was a tniekwei 
of his people, compassionate of their errors and misfortunes and religiously tender of their 
well-being. He equally understood and practised religion in its purity : and he died de- 
fendmgit. King Charfes the First of blessed memory?^ Here the preadier wept, and then 
proceeded to abuse the opposers of this royal contender for absolute prerogatives ; as abso- 
liite as those the eastern or dvil law potentates claim ; and then, to make and appW ob- 
scrvatkns and inferences to the persons and diaracters of the present times, he tokl the 
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began his tynuxoy, by dispensing with the penal statute d 
25 Car. II, in the case of Sir Edward Hales notwithstanding the 
true religion^ the honour of Almighty God. the safety of the 
government, and the public good and peace of the nation depend 
upon this act of 25 Car. II., and Fourthly, That neighbour princxs 
or states, may be or are bound by law, to give succours to the 
subjects of other princes, afflicted for the cause of true religion, 
or oppressed by manifest tyranny. These truths are finely 
proved in this extraordinary book. The excellent author 
evinces, that justice requires, that tyrants and destroyers o£ 
the commonwealth be compelled to reason. Charity challenges 
the right of reUeving and restoring the oppressed- Those that 
make no account of these things, do as much as in them lies to 

Loff4 Lieutenant, and tbe Houm of Lords, amocif other adaijrable tbifics^ Uiat *' Ihtr lAvmU 
mnomber tUMv Um bv lardft bad oopsented to denive Ibe biibcnw of thSit *c«ts lo [latWmat, 
and rob tbe ^jiivitiial lonli of their riphu mod priviieft*; wbica drew dowa a Just Ju ' 



I 



Thim advice, bf the way, 
it would be well lor our cbt 




mnomber bow Cha lay lorda bad oonsented to denive Ibe 

robtberalritaallonliof lbefcrririiUandprivilet««; , ^, 

upoo themMlvca ^ lor tbey, the sakf Uy lords, were fooo alter voted uacJcwi : hai. 
Vm^ lay loids» bow you act lor tbe future agAiost tbe spiritual locd^ M«iat*ia« far 
to oome, a strict aad inviolable regard to Che dg}its. privikfea, and ptopviioi of CIm 

to foe very ainaular, and I chink« OQ (be coni 
L, if our biahopa wera <A»llcad lo laav* tibe oourt, tbe i 
politks, and then tpead tbeir lives in labooraw in tba vinvyartl of Cbriai, 
Mveral diooeaes. What have priests to do with banxiiea and aeta of atau ; i 

above all (srther men to be coatmt with food and raimcot, and to withdraw I 

the world* that by their oonlinued cooversatioQ with God, and atteotioo oo^ to tto aacnd 
preaeHptiaoa of the gocpd, they miKht appear repleoisbed with that divine power wnd fttuc 
which by ptaycr, and all the eaerd«es of piety and penitence, tiwy bad implored ; and b^ 
their ttanpt^ and instructions, bd^hten and intamt the pec^ with tbe low of God. mdA 
improve tbe good ia aoocfaiesa, and ooirect and reform the wicked. Thii wtsuld be tdu^ 
hlce bfisbopa indeed. Tlie bolioeta of our prelates lively and their fervour in •*^hk^ mm' 
kind the truths of J eiut Christ would soon advance tbe caiiae of Ibeir masicr, Tbeyj " 
bring the people lo conform to the will of the Lord* and cause tbe loaroed to p«irtfy r 
filements of Kenius ' that pdde and vanity, that cvxrtosity and scli»k>\'e wliich are I 
patible with an acoompli^bed purity ol heart. But as to '* Charles the Firtt. of k. 
memory,'* certain I am, that whatever Dean Debny may think of bam, this prince did 
cooteod for the cardiaiLl niAxinia of the civil law, and died* oal for true raUfian« «s this 
says, but to advance the civil laws above the eoostltutioo and laws of Britain, and 
acquire an absolute dominion. Quod pnmcipi ptmmii tmU AaA4 vigatem. It ap 
matters of fact, that hit pleasure was to be the law. In him was to reside the 
of imposto^ taxes on the people. This power, and other powers oontrary to the 
form of this government ; this king of blessed memory ssaunwvl and cballesacied 
under the name of his undoubted prerogatives^ and frasped the prcfeooe so bard. 
to part with it, till he wanted strength to hold tt. Tuts is tbx MAarra 1 1 1 His 
a pravoknig violation d parUamentuy rights, and a cruel oppressicn of bis sabj 

laatead tlien of the fine laboured reasons offered by Dr. Delany to the Lord l 
Ireland, to account for the way of Providence in the tragical death of tbia kia^. 
have said, IliBt whereas this prince had departed from tbe known laws of the 
arbitrary power, and not only the pressures and sufhsrlogs of the people, i 
of governing, were innumerable ^ but the fundamentaflocm and origi-^i 
Britain, on which tbe orotestant religioi] and the LQx^y of Europe dcp-L 
of being subverted, and for ever destroyed, therefore did Provideoce deus ' 
the bands of wicked men, who had osiirped tbe administration of oJlairs , 
cation in the ooostitutioa might be cured by tbe death of ti&is destroyh 

vkilenoe of his exit itxnabi a monument fbi iwTvrMn to aU future kings of . 

a earc bow they offer to make anv alieratioo or change In the original form ol 
lor violations <u the coostitution had brought Charles the Fint to tbe blockr 
a Kssonabie account of that sad affair. It is suppocted by matters of fact. 

N.B, The contentions between his Majesty said the house of 
foDowbig essential points. 

I. Tbe power the icing assumed, and challeoged as a dgbt, to Impose teMa, kvy aoti^ 
and impose dutia on merchaodiies, without a previous gnmt tbsraof ia imligi— if ^^m 
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drive piety, justice, and charity out of this world that they may 
never more be heard ol 

I asked one of these gentlemen, if he knew who was the author 
of this book ; for it was ascribed to various men. He told me, 
that the learned Hubert Languet was the reputed author, as we 
find in De la Biare's eulogium upon him ; but De la Mare was 
misinfonned by Legonx. The great Du Plessis * was the author. 



^ . . ^ of dM 

ncs mWiti and nMvest lenraiita* and linpffhms tbem for misdemeanoan. 
4. Ttet flw Unff could in hk courts bdov. take rognitanrn of, and oe&suze the debates of 



a. That the commana we re oMifed to oba ervc and obey th t Idof's messages, in 
ptaoadHii^ to tfM oMttar of sopp li es , pcefBr^ile to the redress of grievances, and to 
on ravnl pranlMs for time and oppcatunitj to dispatch ottier boikMSo. 

S. That the '^«— «<"»• had no right and power of enquiring into the demaanooi 



«. That the Ung ooold, by variants signed with his 01m liand, arrest and imprison liis 
snbja cla; and especially the ■lembcn of parliament, for what they said and did m parlia- 

Thaae iHsgil and dsstmetivs acts of power King Charles I. claimed as his prerogatives, 
aad awwiisd them as kog as he was able, with great rigour, and extraordinarT drcum- 
staaoes; asid how snch a general oppreesion, and rendermg the two estates of lords and 



cf no signiftration, can make the m emory of this prinoe blessed ; or, how his 
snnemg in the manner he did, in defence of such absolute, law-giving power, that was in- 
mnaJslHi t wHh the ooostitatkn, and with the reasons upon which it is founded, can render 
him a holy and bkieiid martyr, is past my comprehension. I abould rather cbooee to say, 
that sinos tliat mo nar ch would not act for me protection, happiness, and safety of his peopte, 
biit by a cantimied esertion of sovereign power, endeavoured to oppress and nun them, and 
rhsnge the form of government, his arbitrary princtirfes brought him to a dismal extremity. 
ThiiL aa before observed, is the truth of the case. May his death be a warning to future 
Bngmh kings ; that they may govern with parliaments, and esert their powers for the pro- 
tecoon, safety, and hapoiness of the people. 

* The great Du Plessis de Ifomay was bom on the sth ci November, 1349. He wrote 
several cxodknt books, and one that is invaluable, en Hu Euekmisi, against the papists, 
which was published ini598. This book produced the famous con f erence between Du Pltasis 
Monay and Cardinal Perron, at Fontainbleau in the year x6oo. The victory at this con- 
ference is by the papists ascribed to Perron : but the protestants, with more justice affirm, 
tlut Do Plessis was victor at Fontainbleau. Jacques Davy du Perron, bishop of Evreux, pub- 
lished at fbtt time, a book on this conference, in wiiich he gives a preteiKled true account of it, 
and flhistrstcs and defends his cause : but to this the great Momay replied, and made a poor 
devil cf Pccnn. See those pieces, reader, and you will be finely entertained ; for, Perron, 
thoodi a papist, was a neat man. Du Plessis died at his barony La Foret in Poictou, Nov. 
13, X6S3, aged 74 ; ba^nmg retired to his country seat after Louis XIII. had taken from him 
the government of Saumur. 

CanUoal Do Perron, bom Nov. S5, 1556, was trained up in the reformed religion with great 
care ; but went off to popery on the preferments offered him by Henry III. As, on the con- 
trary. Do Pkssis Momay had been educated a papist, but became a protestant, to the loss 
of me greatest preferments.— It was Du Perron that converted to popery the famous Henry 
Spoode, bishop of Pamien, and abridger of the AmtaU of Barooius, dedicated to Perron ; 
and, in coo|oction with Cardhial lyOssat, he made a papist of Henry the Fourth of France. 
It was owing to the management of this Carriinal de St. Agnes, in the conclave, and to 
IXOHat, that that widted feDow, Paul V.* was created pope and Cardinal Baronius lost 
the popedom. Bdlanning however who was likewise one of the fifty-nine cardinals in that 
oondavc^ mteht have had it, but he refxised it. Those things we find in the Lmru ds Guy 
PtHm, VoL I. in Godeau MtUmgn, critiques apud Antillion, and in the HistoUrt itt Cofi- 
cfancs. Cardinal Du Perron, died at Paris, in 1618, aged 63. 

Leo XI. who reioMd but twenty-five days, died in the fifty-third year of his sge, in x6o^ ; 
was SQOoeaded by Paul Borghese alias Paul v., who died 38th of Jan, x63Z ; aged 68 ; having 
for bis soooesaor Lodovisio, called Gregory XV. 

lyOnat was bom Aug. 33. 1536. His five volumes of LeUen are a master piece, in politics, 
and next to Fattier Paul's History of ths OmncU of Treni, are the best books you can Uxk 
faito, reader, for an exact and full description of the artifices of the Court of Rome. Remark- 
able was the saying of this Cardinal, when Henry IV. of France was stabbed : ** If there was 

• So Marbais, a doctor of divinity, who knew this pope well, assures us, vkl. Rt^etU a 
Empmttif, Uyd€, 161 3, p. 233. 
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D'Aubign6,* whose word is aterling, afl&rms it. See here, said 
Mr. Seymour, the second volume of D'Aubigne's History, bookii 
ch. li* p, 108, *' ii paroissoit un autre Uvrc qui s'appeUoit Junius, 



th« l(4il prr'd^Tt r,.r <,tirh ACMMiiufioQt^ thev ouglit to be contrived aod exieeatad by 11^ 
H«tctJics, ^' irated from and abaadoaed, and tbei«b7 av« tlMoi ftiiaB: 

tobcairai uever made the lea&t attonpt of iJui kmd, Delt]Mr ifdiiit Uot, 

DOT the &vv .^ ,. , .^.^siors, though their majesties made the nooet cnad btflttefei 

of the HugueouU; ' UVssat died at Rome : March 1% 1604, in the iiztT^ttvevI^ fmt at 
hu age. 

Baroniu'* '^'^'^ ^''"! ^^' ^ "'' ''"^ His Ecdaiasikal Anmit la twelw voIuimi. k^ 
ccmta Jnioi; for twelve centuries eadiiig at the year IT98. hav« bem 

weU cAUtti Roman Herciilesu It it a cfodliiglouft worit. llie raadfaiff» 

tti«rp<^<'' ,^^^0....... ...V .. Jcj, iind method of the auuior, uc atoAdo; ; bnt an m- 

hapi ! >r p«ipal rights, and Romish pieties, attaches him coDtmaaDy to the Roboib 

cau^ 1^^ le^t reg^ird to tnitb, and makes it plam. that he waa not as he affinns 

atsi-^ "f fhis work. The most judicious of the Roman C^thcdic yritc CT aay 

'* 11 I ' I'U cut tU exempt dcs prevealioas que son edii^Uoo et >cn pals Ink 

avci 1 ^c C^i^ubcm, in liis fine fx/ffilalfofM* lays with oiich justioc <d lhi> 

gre^L (Mc»j> , <r" ^^■^••^^ue murita sua in eccJesuni, si immoderato paxlima studio nee cor- 
nipisset, dicnus erat sme oootrovei^ cui omncs et vetcres et recentiores, qui itlam erudltlonia 
partem atugerunt^ assurgerenc. et fasces submitterent Sed vtr ecuditiaaimtiB qnando a 



1 

I 



KTiptioacm se accingebat, de approbanda fide sua ex. Aqtio ocnnibus^ skuti par erat fidahM 
historicmn» adeo nihil cogitavit ; ut eootra* id Bumniostu<f ' " - - 
religiotiis alia, sequebantur castra uUum usquam cquitads 1 

obanat, 



historicuin* adeo nihil cogitavit ; ut eootra* id Bummo studio videatiffegisae OBjqxd m neaacio 
religiotiis alia sequebantur castra uUum usquam cquitads vestigium ia sula acnptis p^ia i inMt 
Adeo in deicmsiooe illarum portiom quas probanat, totos est ubique hhilorjam pmtfitt 

nmonmafl 



non soliuT^ theologum, sed eliam persa^pe disputatorem <k scholA agit, looos l . . 
narratirme hi^^tarica digredieus. saepi&sime contexit ; Protestantes passim nuUo ^ 
cotivit ' -'ctis et iniandis calumoiis iocessit. Jura princlpmn, qu« a pandb 1 

obi'^ 'r imminui eeperuntj ita cupide, qtioties datur oecaaio, contnliit, fl 

«v<tr i in regno noecere nequeas ; editcafum, altmn et auctvm Roma bidlel 

cas, i ^rin'i'.iv lU se gessit Baronius totis 12 tuorum amialitmi tomis, ut qui dub^^rt L 
prsecipium sibi soopum fusste, papaJem OKXiarchiam stabiilie^ amnlificare, et ad OCbIius i. 
evehere.'* Tbisisa just charACterof the jlfMw/i o( Baroniut. Ilie best cditkn of dik « 
is the Boglish traosialioQ of it by Hall a doctor of the Sorboime, It is not coly prd«»b)*" 
to the French, Italian, and every other translation, bnt far better th^m ihe orlginaj Lalhv QO 
account of Hall's oorrectioos, and most learned notes and diaaotatiDn^, 

Barooitis in writing his Antt^ ascribes the gxiidance and success of his pen. to the i 
of the moat holy Mary, the mother of God. " To her whom I acknowledge the t 
to be noeived, I ofier these Ammaht &c. To her by Whom the irhoitt of this gut ( 




from Godt to the most holy Virgin, the most safe ark in which our Ubours may be I 
in safe custody protected, we ofler these A iMidEi, that she may taoctif ▼ them with her 
For the enticeoess of his net, after his having cast it so often, and the eootiouaiioe of 




all was from the grace ol Abiiac their ihimamila 

'in favoKtrlng tta work befui^ and 

What must a troa Chriatian tmj to 



strength firesh and green in his old age ; _ _ 

Gheri^dng his aged bonea ; the most bolv and mne vizfin favoKtrlng tta work befui^ and 

taking care of, and happily promoting all his anaiia.'' --" - 

this? 

Many are the abtidgements of the A ntnedt ; but the b^t is tliat of Hflory Spoode, the J 
apo«t;ite, aforemfntiored. Baronius died Jan. ]0, 1607. aged M. 

AiVcT aU. the ^ ^fa4d«btmrf, which were pubushed in 1559 and 1560, are L 

moat v^hiiible l^ ustkal history. BaroniuK who pretendea to anawvr them by I 

his Anm^ds, is ii Uie finest writer; but the mioiscers, Matthias IHacclyBt |« 

VlgWQd, Matthew ic j rjdiu. liasfl Faber, Kicholas Gallus, and Andrew Ccrvln, mn tbt t — 




* Theodore AgrippA D'Aubign6, the favourite of Henry TV. 
and died t«3f, «f<i *" 



_ . , . «v born in the year ijja. 

He wrote sev^al curious things ; but hJa great and principal wm 

- ning^thetranuctionsfromissoto ttei.in IhzeeftjIiovalttnMa, 

stoiv, and contains many cuikms relatfeoi that *f% p o wi g i 



bliged to leave France 00 account of this histmy and died 
attrF«, caUed La Confanion dg Saney and I41 diMmttirm mi Dm9m it 



ts his C;«it> 
This is a . 
else to be . 

at Geneva. , , 

FemtUe, are fine things. Do Chat's editlaa of the latter, which Is T«a&y a very oinioiui 
ihicuf, is well worth reading, llie best edition is that printed at ColQgae to, 1719, bi two 
smaU voluiriM rsmo. 

fThe life of this extraordinary man, was written with much i 
Ur%, Sarah Scott » and printed in 177^, in one volume, fivo. En.J 
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cu Defeiise centre ks Tyrans, fait par M. Du Pleasis^ fenomm6 
pour pliiisieurs excellens livres.*' And again D'Aubign6 says 
tljat ** M. Du Plessis lui a avoue qu'il en estoit I'auteur/' 16. 
book ii cIl 15, p. gi. 

Anotlier extraordinary book I saw in tliis library, was the 
fajoous piece de Liber late Ecclesiastical written against the papal 
osurpations, at the time his hohness Camille Borghese, commonly 
called Paul V,, had the memorable contest uith the Venetians ; 
and upon enquiring, who was the author of tliis scarce and 
valuable book ; which is even superior to Father Paul's book 
npOQ the same subject in defence of the Ubcrties of mankind ; 
Mr, Trenchard the president of the society, showed me Cappel's 



I «0 whom we m iodebled far the noblest coll«*ctioD of hutorical truths in ecclMi*stic«l 
, that fvfc appeared in the world. They arc honcjil wnlen iodc«d< Every page of 
utm wank dacorvtn a ceal far trulb, and the i^oty ot Chri&t \ wbilfi Baronitu sadty labourt 
lor % pooSikt mazimia, and the cheats of Home. Th« work of the centur/atora esMlds 
lO &• Ullrtieiilh cxutmy, and e\Try century contains sixteen cbapten : the firat is a warn' 
nttV off Ibt Chlnsi to be recited ; then the second treats ol the place and extent of the rlturcb ; 
fba bM1i of pcneraitioQ and peace ; the fourth, of doctrine ; the Mth of hercb. rli, 

oC ^Jff^f^^iif** iod ritet ; the seventh, of policy and government ; the eighth, ua 

aitalk.al^niodSj the tenth, of bishop* ; the elevexith. of heretics ; the tweUi ^: 

tte iMrteaalil,, of miraclea ; the fourteenUi, of the Jewa ; the fifteenth^ of rehgi<:>as vcfir^ited 
tnm UMCJkurolk ; and the sixteenth, of broUs and political changes. In this clear and distinct 
aiBMr an tbe things of every age treated. 

DdfeuiuioB, born toe 4tll of October, 154.2, was a man of great learning in the workft of the 
Aattol^ tioondlSv caxioiO*law, and church history ; »ud wrote sescrai laboured things . btit 
\M cfeM pcri o f m ancc is his body of Controversy irs four volumes tolio ; which the oiCholics 
tlbkA irmj ftne i Tbey ibew, iadeed, sreat rea t .aoranoe of the aense of scripture, 

•ad art ^uite void of argument. There is no \ f popery tolerably well dc/pa<.i<*d 

m IliB luor volmnei. Bvery expoaitioa and vin itnselesa aad ridiciilo'ua* He didi 

S«pt 17th x6ai, a^ 79. 

jsa^e Caaanbon, who wrote the £««peitaftofw on BaronJus y wu bom Feb. i8» t)54, died 
in itiii. m Hm 55th year of bis age and was interred In Westminster Abbey, 
Betldn bla EBmeHatiom, he published sex^eral learned works and ai ji^ 

oavunemlariea on Persius^ Polybius, Atbenseus, Strabo. Suetonius, and Dioi:, *. 

tt wtalM^ baving porchaaed the MS. at a great price, fust fuMlsbcil in C.r. 

Simtftm* 0t Atf AmHtmii in War, to the year is^t) , 

doBC ov Josens Vultcus ; and we h^ive since had . 

Piaczmuaa. in the year 1690. The Ep\shla CoAAuh 

■MMt QMrtt are his EtttfcUtOitxmtt and his Per- 

BOI ocily for a just GcpUcation of hts incompar • 

wliieli m baa scattered through it; and for h <>* 

el Imib 0Q»t be tor ever charmed srith Ibeox. I c ii^ to he Uui.utcU th,) > ,ij.ti<<in 

el ItaB. Tber go no farther than to the thirty-fourth year of Jesus Chr princt- 

piflr Co Barwuua'ft bad explication of scrtpturs. 
Iwo /fMiitik Boulknger and Jaan L'Heureux, wr ^ 

dilBMeof Bacofiha by Bndenien Jean, the name L^ j 

wfll 1000 teeik rcadir, on turning him over. And as 

■VOdk* wttett yoo have read his DUitrmiom again . 

A«inaiR«lflBiif 00 that diaaertatJoQ, you will perceix 
n itmnarkablet that Isaac Casautnn's twoi^im^ K 

aod dM In Fr«OC«t apostate priests in til a 



iMoittCrv for Che sake of the protestan ' 



He sras one ol the jud,^< 

1: a«d, by the way, 1 think it equally i:cuu. 

le Uite', aod the only remaining person of \ 

■vt srielttt Pi^l I ew aaw. 1 knew the man m 1 

a Ctftoifr M na waa. Ua aaid* to my aatonishment^ th.u 

i«t tafS*4 wtUk bis bead dvwnwwdi lo this world, tiU he d 

Aft to HMooaaNreiicc befwocn Du Fkaals and Perron, about 

1 1 bavc meitioii«d, to wit, Pemm't accauat Qi it, aod Mociu>''> ^u 



be the 

■ ; t 
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Assertion of ths Tnu Faith against EoswHus the Jesuit. And m 
the following passage. ** In ecclesiastica, antiquitate quam nott 
esset T>To Casaubonus, docuit A.D, 1607. libro singnlari de 
Ubertate ecclesiastica, cujus jam paginae 264. typis erant edited 
cum rex Henricus IV. Compositis jamVcnetorumcum pontifice 
Roraano controversiis, vetuit ultra progredi^ et hoc ipsom quod 
fuerat inchoatum supprimi voluit, ut ejus pauca hudc extent 
exemplaria," p. 17. And in the same book, I saw some manu- 
script references to Casaubon's Lettres, p. 628. 632, and 647, and 
to one place in Scaliger's Letters ^ edit^ ^^^7, p. 34S ' Several plaos 
I turned to, and saw that Casaubon hinted to his fnends, that 
he was the author of the book de EcdesiasHca Anti^uiia$t^ 
Scaliger ♦ affirms it. The words " Vetuit ultra piogredi, et hoc 

to Use account, fou wOl fijid a good relitioo ot H io tb« Hi*toin d* rEdi$ U Smm^ Iob i 



P 543* ^t Ktiivante ; jusd see furtbo^ on this artkk SQlly^l Aftmotirf. 



. u« iD«enkiu» ftnd CKeelkot Hiss Momay* of Siidlord P«r]i, b ^T-rT-imurTi lom «ot ««& 
PtOIlip Moroay Du Pl«s»is, and the Ust of the house ol Da Pkwis oow [1756} livffig, H« . 
gnomather, Jacquet de Moroay. waa cre4t crmodsoa to Du Pleaiiis llociMy, asd caat mm J 
to Bnglund on the revocatkxi of the edict of Naate*^ io the ycu iMs* i*b«i L««ns ILVi, «0^ I 
the same haikd that sipped the revocation of the edict of Nantes, sruiled to tha wfoc iAi 
reli^oa, by Heory TV,, in 1598, io the ointh year of bis nsign ; lOMnHaa 
for eijsbty thousand merciless dra^ooos and otner troops, to maxch a( 
subjects and force them by pluadcriog ^d tofturiog* to turn papists. 

t say with the same band, because the twelfth article of tfa« edict iiened by I 
aiMl perfidious prince in the iorty-third year of his reign, is as fcdlows : '* And ftirl 
Those of the sajd pretended reformed religion, till such Ume as it shoU plesac God to JBU 
them may abide in tfie towi^, and places of our kingdom, countries aiid landii of oar fl'^iiilBK^ 
and continue their traffic, and enioy their goodSt wiJUMut bdng niotostod cr hisidmd OD 
account of the &aid pretended reformed religloa, provided they dk> oot «tsaablB to ^vmd m 
it, ftc/* This was aV^onstrous cheat and higMy pcctidinus to deotiva and eoWMi^ kito poof 
aubj&cts. Something might be «Aid for the edict of revocatioiL if Lewis li*d dsdlml, Oil 
to quell the agitations of his oou&cieaoe be must revdiA the edkt of Niatas^ tt»ii(jb h« toi 
sworn to the observa^oa of it ; and that be iQowvd a cfrtain time to his t '^ ^ ^ ~ ' ^ 
after which they Aitst either turn cathoUcs, or quit the kingdom, witJ ._ 

effects^ or else they should be exposed to such and such treatment Thts had 1 



I honest dnUing. though an arbitrary orooeeding : but to give it 1 

subjee^ Chat they *' might stay and continue their traffic, enjoy tbstr foods iritlioiit| 
mmeslea or hindered on account of their religioo/* and at the same time laavt tten f^ 

mercy of the dragoons ; Was not this an beloous act ? " Had he been guilty ol thia < ,_ _ 

Q«ie only/ says Laval, in the sixth volume of his cxcelieat Hi$iory of $Jkt jftfarmmtm^ I 
F*mta, ** it would have imprinted such a spot on his repuUtioa, that «U the w«la» oi Iht I 
Seine were not suAcieot to wash it away. 1 

* Joseph Scaiiger. born Aug 4« 1344. died in the 65th year of his age, at Leyden, j aii, tu 
1600. His father, ] uiius Ci^sar bcahger. died in the 7Sth year of his age, October ti, 115a, 

iW father was a papist, the »oq a protectant ; were both great men in the rtfillMIc ii mttt^ \ 
«nd both wrot« many book^, but the &on was by far the greatnt man. 

What I like best of the father's works, are his P^ic*^ Hts Attamtt e/ «W LiMit Ti 
And bis Ea*retta*ions agaimt Cardam. The^e are Bam picocs. Hjs rr^mu m Amtm ' 
are slso excellent. 

The works of Joseph the eon, are ai fotJowt,— C wwiiMWiif*! Im Ap^ndlkwm VkML W^M 
in itbrnfis Vtatomi 4t R* Rtutku. C^tc§mm fn Vanommm 4t Linimm ImMtM. Cm§tptfm^\ 
In VMUrUtm Flftietim. N<4a m TfrtuUimmm it PaUia, €Hm Trtum^ di fftiiiMCllfs. ' ' 
et^mdam Ctimi DifieUUmi E*ptiMii0. EUmekm Tfi^mnU A'iaiJ«< StrmU. Cm^^^^ 
4mdmm StrarU An i m ai fmontm m S^itlfgmim, CeKtitmhrniu ti JVfltf# lm i^mum CVaniM. 
timmttmt Trntponm* Eitmckut uthmt^m Oratiomii Ckn m p k jkm DmdMt Fmmt. Cs«* 
fittmt*4$N^miDUm»ti0Hfii. Sfta in Ofm^t Au»omU. Bmmtimh Ttm^cnm. ymtmm 
' CfOmttrk^ EUmtf^ 4t», AppmiU M OftJmmtinmm 

I Hbti im. SmtudtHmtt ti Tkttinti, 6c. 



'pptrmm, Nm m CmttipatomM, m TitmBmrn, CMuikm, PttrpmUtm, IjNirielarMi V^tmmm, 
€mmim lm i $ <m Mm & km, Ammtdatrtiima 4# Mdtkkirk Gu&lmtiM C^mmtmm^mm As 
TMi PlkM dt P^m C«»<fts. EpiHotm Uotnm B^irbenm tt /ndsdMsi rd«nn Pmttd 
Ciittm* Utemi. DOmikadt Dectmlt tm Ug* Dti. Noiiiia GiMia, XHmibm At 
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ipsmn qnod fnerat inchoatom supprimi voluit," accounts for its 
beiiig pnUisbed imperfect ; which all that see it wonder at. 

Many other extraordinary books and manuscripts I saw in 
this library, and a great number of fine cariosities ; but I can 
only mention one partigplar more. Engraven on a beautiful 
cornelian I saw the Roman god of bounds, with these words, 
** CoDcedo Nulli," and one of the gentlemen asked me, what I 
supposed the meaning of this design ? The emblem, I answered, 
was a very just one, and in my opinion meant, that truth must 
never be given up. That, it was replied, was not the meaning 
of it, though my thought was not unjust. The design is to put 
one in mind of death, of which Urminus is the most just emblem ; 
andhesa3r8, ^'Concedo NuUi," I favour none, I suffer none to pass 
the limit. *' There is," continued the gentleman, ** a httle curious 
history depends on this. Here is a gold medallion, on one side 
of winch you see the image of the great Erasmus, and on the 
other this fancy; which he always wore in a ring, and from 
thence I had the medallion struck. Erasmus asked the famous 
Carvajal the Spanish cordelier, just as I did you, what the meaning 
of this ring was. Carvajal, who had had some contests with 
Erasmus and hated him greatly, said ' it owed its being without 
all peradventure, to the pride of Erasmus, and meant, that he 
would never yield, right or wrong, to any one in the republic of 
letters.' Erasmus answered, that ' his explication was quite 
wrong, and that on the contrary, he used the device, to kill his 
pride, and put him in mind of death, which suffers not the greatest 
men to pass the short limit of time allotted them.' This pleased 
me mnch, and I resolved to get the fancy on a cornelian for a 
seal" 

Lk^^ ^. JmHtimt ds pmitm Thni Ommohtica. Expoikio Numism^iU AtgmtH 
" - -' ' ImpmmorU. OrpM Poetm HymtU Saai Versibus Anitfui$ Latins Exprmi 



MmtUk Sd§U Bpipmm, VtnUmtt Gfttu. SopkocUs AIom CkgradtH Vtt§r§ Convenut 
/• JfirlpW Pnmtfii m m Proloim. An i w wdv arskftm in Epiermmma ta , &c. ComdU GmU4. 
Amlmad^mimtt l» CyelopmH EuripkHt. Dumysim Ca$o cmn Notis. Dt Equinocthnm 
AwMtiptMmf Dimrtba. VmU PoemaU LtHinm. PoemaU Grttca versa ex LaHmo. &c. Nokt 
1m Pmte^rirmm ed Pitomet, CntitxHo KaUndarU Gregorumi. Interpretatio Proverbioru- 
Ji a l Jwm w cum S d to W fa . De Arte CrUicu Diatriba. Nota m Novum TesUmentum. Hy^po- 
m Cemam Pmdttiu, cmm C o m me mimiU. De Re Nummeuia Dissermtio. Discomt de la 
Jtmrtim ia Men, trc Dieeoms tur MUice Romaine. Ume$ Umchamt VExpUcatUm d 
mdmut MedaOlet. Pratio in Origina Lingua Latina. Scaiigerana. Episiola in Fabnum 
Pmhumm. Am(madvenUme$ in Locos Om$roversos Roberti TitU. Vita Julii Cesaris SeaUgeri 
tmm EptatcU de Ve$ut$ate ei SpUndore GenHs ScaHgera. 

Hmh an the worki of Joteph Scaliger, and in them one meets with so various and fine 
an cnidition, and so much vahiabk criticism, that if the reader of fortime will take my advice 
he wiD fet them all into his closet as soon as possible ; and at the same time, the four ez- 
edleat piece* I have mentioned of Julius Cosar Scaliger, the father of Joseph. 

The great Loois Cappel author of the Assertion of the True FaHh, was a protestant minister 
at Sanmnr. He was bora October 14, 1383, and died at Saumur. the x6th of June, 1638, 
Med 73* He was likewise the author of that excellent book called, Arcanum Punduationit 
K^datemi and of another very valuable work, hititled Cr^iM Sacra. His son. Jean Cappel, 
toned paplat, aod died a despkable apoeute in the Romish church. ^ ^ ^ 

Then were two other Cappels, protestant ministers ; both Jacoues, one who died hi 1485 
IheoCber in 1614, who were botii authors of several controversial pieces againet popery. They 
WCR ^iiWTcr weak writers, when compared with the learned Louis CappeL 

G 
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Another extraordmary thing these gcntlemcD showwi me ^U 
a hole leading to some wonderful caverns in the side of a mountain, 
about a mile to the north of their house. It resembles at tbc 
entrance, Penpark-hole, in Gloucestershire/ within three miles 
of Bristol ; but with this difference, that Penpark-hoie was once » 
lead ore pit, and one is let down by ropes through two tnnnels 
to the chamber ; whereas the entrance of tlie place I am speakiog 
of is the work of nature, a steep and narrow descent of twenty- 
three yards, which I went down by having a rope under my arm 
and setting my hands and feet against the sides of the passage. 
till I came to a flat rough rock, which opened two yards and a half 
one way, and four yards the other way. This httle cavern wat 
two yards high. We went from it into a more easy sloping way, 
which brought us downward for thirteen yards, till we came to 
another cavern, that was six yards long, and four and a hall 
broad. Here we found a perpendicular tunnel, two >*ards wide, 
and sixty*seven yards deep ; but where it went to, and what 



i 



• la Peaptxk-hcde you are let down by ro|j«a fixed at the lop of tl»e pit, tour 1 ^^ 
peadicuUr, and then deBoeod three fathoms morv^ to an oblJqiie way« l<t«wn two^ f^iiB^ 
which bfingi you in a peipendiculAjr tuonel, thirtynine yards down, iat« wbkll y«» (MWunn 
by ropn, ana land in a apacious chanibrr, thj.t » srvcGty-hve yirds in leagth, fuitfOO* ia 
bfeadth, and nkwteeo yards higti, from the niarfin of a great water, «t th« nortto mAci ^ 
to the root This water is twenty-sev-en vards in length. tweJve in breadth, ajid fUpruiy 
»tate«a dee|>. It is 5w««t, bright, and good drink. It n»» soxnetiines ««vk«1 tett, iod at 
other times sicks two iwl below its usual depth. The torches always bwai cI«k ^^ 
Chimber. nor is the air in the least ofleosive, though fUty-nine yards irom Ibe t«irfaoe m tsc 
earth, and sifp^ated from the day by *iich deep tttnneU. and an oblim»e daaoeat bvtwm 
thrni t tunnel is about thrw yard* wide, and in the sctith «ide o( it tlurty fw» 

dou before you come to the opening of the chaiub«r, on cavity below. Is a paaaaff 

thif ^ in length, three and a half high, and three yards broad. It Is tht habitalies 

of bau, aud towards the end ol it, a sloping bole goea to soom other [4ace. This p t wi f w , 
and the tunoels, and the chamber bdow. are ail trrcftilar work. 

Peopark>hole has long been aa object of curioaity, and induced many to leav« ** l^ roddi^ 
lemes oJ daie/' to explore its terrific and gloomy snbiecranean cawtns. The <ka<wit of 
Cafytain Stunnv in 1669, and of Capiat Collins in September t6fta, are oo record ; J*^^ 
later visitors of such soenes, so distnal aad dreary as are rafdv t^'^ be pAratli^Jed aiid, of ^raa» 
the most fervid imaginatJoa can form at best an ineffictait i« hav« p^O^ioM 

any descriptive account. Mr. George Syioes Catcott, who loee grstiMa b» 

eunoaity in attempting further discoveties in those * rctficns 1 dMeliy s 

on a visit to this puoe on Baater Mooday, April 17, though the yt.^ la oot laai t tottwL i 
the chamber noticed in the preceding note as about ninety feet long, and fiitv*Cwo bfO 
a hard rocky vaulted roof, about thirty feet above the water ; but when the wal«r L 
lowest, it is nipposed to be at least about ninety (e«f. so that even with the asaiati 
tottba* tb« simimit cannot be distintrtly seen. The roof oppeais to be of nearly atfl 
h«i^t in every part; and v-^rv nmch rcMnnbles the ceiling <>t a GolMc calhedraLj 
plac« is Tendered iw? it reverberatkiD which attends the voice wh«i 1 . 

loud, and still more s^ lent rocks which sometimes break ui very lacft . 

from overhead and tlv , ring lorcibly on the miitd the most hornoc tltawfj 

dreadful apprehensions ^i i^zionAi danger, Tht water, agreeably to th« pncadtag C 
tion, is stated by Mr. Catcott, to be in many pUr«s seven or MCbt falbioraiS datp» ll 
August 1761, it was found not more than on0 fatbosn." it^ f ourtusion ol tlit> ootlesi 



dreadful Ghasm, th« melueholv circuraatanoe of the r 
by tb* villftins who bad robbed him, into Bidine-hole. 
wbeu iie la tnid tiiAt on the tjth of March, r775, th« h' 
tbt' cavem, and was no mart i«en. Full 

wt Koune of pcnons wm brought tafrt 

gk- ime lew persons fltmnnoocd fufficient !- - 

thr ' -.'-h, and the result of these inquirtct wvit 

IB 'iit tnog since disooolioucd wxvk, the Liit^. 

»of-^ 
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caused the noise below, the gentlemen who came thus far with 
me, could not tell ; for they had never ventured into it, nor could 
they persuade any of their people to be let down to the bottom 
though they had found by the lead that there was hard ground 
below. " I will then/' I said, " explore this subterranean realm^ 
if you will let me and my lad down, with proper conveniences 
for an enquiry of the Idnd, and I dare say I will give you a good 
account of the region below." " This," they answered, " was 
not safe for me to do. I might perish many ways. The damps 
and vapours might kiU me at once ; or my hghts by them might 
be put out, or kindle the vapour of the place below." " But to 
this, I said that I was sure the noise we heard at the bottom was 
some running water, and wherever that was in the caverns of the 
earth, the air must be pure and good. So Mr. Boyle says in his 
General History of the Air, and so I have often found it in my 
descents to the deepest mines." ** As you please then," the 
gentlemen replied," you shall have everything you can desire, 
and be let down very safely, however you may fare when you 
get to the ground : and when you want to come up, pull the 
packthread you have in your hand, that will be tied to a bell at 
the top of the tunnel, and you shall be immediately drawn up 
again." These things being agreed they let me down in a proper 
basket the next morning at eight o'clock, with a lighted torch 
in my hand, and soon after, my man Ralph followed with every- 
thing I had required. I was more than half an hour going down, 
for the rope was given Uke a jack line from the engine it came 
from. I saw several dismal lateral holes by the way ; but no 
mischief or inconvenience did I meet with in my passage to the 
ground. 

When I came to the bottom, I found I was in a chamber of a 
great extent, and though a hundred and three yards from the 
day, breathed as free as if I had been above ground. A little 
river made a noise in its fall from a high rock, within four yards 
of the spot I landed on, and ran with impetuosity in a rough 
channel I knew not where. The water was not deep, as we found 
with our poles, and but three yards broad, and therefore we 
crossed it, at a hundred yards from the fall, to get into a cavern 
that had an arched entrance, on the other side, within two yards 
of the stream. Our course to the crossing was due west, and 
then we went to the north, on passing the water, and walking up 
the second cave. 

In it we ascended for seventy-nine yards, an easy rising way, 
and then came to a swallow, into which a river that ran towards 
us fell. Onr conrse to this place was due north, but as the flood 
came from the west, we turned next to that point, and by the side 
of this water marched fifty yards. The cavern was so wide we 
could not see the walls, and the roof was of a vast height. 
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At the end of &fty yards, the river appealed due north agatDi 
and by its side we went for ten more^ till we came to another 
vast cavern, that was a steep ascending opening, down which the 
river very musicaDy came. This place was so like Poors Hole, 
that I might think myself in the Peak. It was just such another 
grand opening, up the inside of a mountain, and had not only 
the descending flood, but as many beautiful stalactical concretions 
on the rising way ; which formed the most beautiful pillart. 
walls, and figures of the finest carved work ; but in this it differed 
from Pool's Hole * that the ascending opening in Richmondshirc 
is much wider ; the rough, open steep, much higher to the roof ; 
and this steep reaches to the summit of the vast hills, and ends 
in an opening in day. We came out this way on the top of an 
exceeding high mountain, after we had climbed from the bottom 
to the upper end four hundred and seventy nine yards ; add to 
this two hundred and twenty nine yards, the way we had come 
from the bottom of the tunnel to the beginning of the watery 
steep, and our march through the mountain, from the time wc 
parted with the gentlemen, to our getting out at the top of it» 
was seven hundred and eight yards. 

This was a laborious route, and at the hazard of our lives 
many times, f)erformed. Once, in particular, my lad Ralph 
fell into the river with his torch in the great ascent, and in stri%'ing 
to save his life I lost the other light I carried in my hand. This 
reduced us to a state of the blackest darkness, and in that con- 
dition, we could not stir. It was a horrible scene. It chilled 
my blood, and curdled it in my veins, but I had a tinder-box, 
matches and wax candle, in my pocket, and soon recovered the 
desirable light ; at which we lighted other torches, and proceeded 
to ascend the rough and rocky steep, till we came to the fountain 
tha: made the descending flood. The opening upwards from 
that became very narrow, and the slant so great, that it was 
extremely difficult to go on ; but as I could see the day at the end 
of it, I resolved to strive hard, and mount, if possible, tha 
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* PoolVhole, About a mDe urett of BuxtoD- wells m Dcrbyihin* ii io Ills wbole 1 
tram the entnoce to the farthest aisoent, but two hundred ajid thirtv v;ird$. Tt,* 
of thiiio Camden'* BrUmmia is very imperfect, and next to nothm;:^ 
o( tb« Tom ik^ipugk Gre^BHktin fay of it, even ia their 6fth editi' i 
%howi to ooe who hat been there, aod carefully examined it, that ui. .. 
thMe tiDce oonoer&ed in impraving and correcting the four voluinet o( (Jt 
in the inside of PoolVhole. Their description of this, like a thousand otl> 
vottimes, is Ruere iniagioJitioa, wiUi tome thiacs from Cottoo's UJm aocotr 
not only wrMig, but very bad. t would desoibe it here, but that the r-r 
iu Derbyshire before I take my leave of him» if death does not prevent, 
give a ftd) and true history of this high and rough couotry ; its waters, cu: 
quitie?. At present^ I shall only observe, to abate the mrooder of mv passi r 
of the tu^ide of one of the fUchmood mcKUDtaiiii to the piuu od the top • 
ia vehkh i* PoolVbole it open within side, in the ascent, so far, that &v« y^_ „.^,^ .,. ^^. 
tur* «rould bring one to the outside of the top : and I beik-ve it is wry po^ible for art i 
make an eotssoce that way, as future baa done at the bottom* 
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romaining sixty yards. In short, we did the work. As before 
related we came out this way, and from the dismal caverns of 
night ascended to a delightful plain ; from which we again beheld 
the glorious sun, and had the finest points of view. It was by 
this time noon, and under the shade of some aged trees, that 
grew on the banks of a great lake, on the summit of this vast 
hill, I sat down to some bread and wine I had brought with me 
lor relief. Never was repast more sweet. I was not only fatigued 
very much : but, had b€«n in fear as to my ever climbing up, and 
knew not how to get down, when I had mounted two thirds of 
the way. The descent was a thousand times more dangerous 
than the going towards the top. 

When I had done, I walked about to see if there was any way 
down the mountain's sides, to go to Ulubrae, from whence I came ; 
bnt for miles it was a frightful perpendicular rock, next that place 
and impossible for a goat to descend ; and on the side that faced 
Bishoprick, a fine country house and gardens, about a quarter 
of a mile off, in a deUghtful valley, that extended with all the 
beauties of wood and lawn, meadow and water, from the foot of 
the mountain I was on, the precipice here was a terrible way for 
a man to venture down ; but it was possible to do it with a long 
pole, at the hazard of his life, as the rocks projected in many 
places, and the side went sloping off ; and therefore I resolved to 
descend. I could not think of going back the way I came ; since 
I had got safe into day again, I thought it better to risk my limbs 
in the face of the sun, than perish as I might do in the black and 
dismal inside of those tremendous hills. Besides, the house in 
my view might be perhaps the one I wanted. It was possibly 
my friend Turner might hve there. 

With art and caution then I began to descend, and so happily 
took every offered advantage of jutting rock and path in my 
way, that without any accident I got in safety down ; though the 
perils were so great, that often I could not reach from rock to 
rock with my pole. In this case, I aimed the point of my pole 
at the spot I intended to hght on, and clapped my feet close to 
it, when I went off in the air from the rock : the pole coming first 
to the place broke the fall, and then sliding gently down by it, 
I pitched on the spot I designed to go to, though six, seven, or 
eight fathoms off , and the part of the rock below not more than 
a yard broad. It is a frightful piece of activity to a bystander, 
but the youths on the mountains of Ireland make nothing of it, 
they are as expert at this work as the Teneriffe men, from them 
I learned it ; and made Ralph so perfect in the action, while he 
travelled with me, that he could go from rock to rock like a bird. 

When we came to the ground, I sent my man before me to the 
house, with my humble service to the master of it, Mr. Harcourt, 
and to let him know, that I had travelled through the inside of 
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one of the high mountains that surrounded bis house, and 
coming out on the top of it, had made the precipice next liim myl 
road to the valley he lived in ; that I knew not which way to turn I 
next, in order to go to Cumberland, and begged leave to dine with] 
him, and receive his information. This strange message, dc-| 
livcred by Ralph with much comic gravity, that gentleman could | 
hot tell what to make of ; as I had ordered my young m;in not ton 
explain himself, but still say that we had travelled the inside of J 
the mountain, and came down the precipice. Thus was so ur*J 
prising a thing to Mr. Harcourt and his daughter, that they J 
walked out with some impatience to see this extraordinary I 
traucller, and expressed no httle amazement when they came 
near me. After a salute, Mr. Harcourt told me he did not 
understand what my servant had said to him ; nor could he 
comprehend how I arrived in this valley, as there was but one 
pass;ige into it at the front of his house ; and my being on foot too, j 
increased the wonder of my appearing in the place : but whatever 
way I came, I was welcome to his house, and he would show me ] 
the way in. 

*' My arrival here, Sir/' I rephed, ** is to be sure very strange, 
and would be almost incredible to hear told by anotlit?r person^ j 
ui one that journeyed two hundred and twenty nine yards deep, 
to the foundation of this Alp, on the other side of it, then ascended 
a hollow way, till he got out at the top, and came down a high 
and frightful precipice to the vale below : but here I am a proof 
of the fact. 1 will explain how it was done ; ** and I began tu 
relate every particular at large. 

" But tell me, Sir," Miss Harcourt said, " if you please, why 
did you not return the way you came ; since the other side of the 
mountain is impossible to descend, as you inform us on account 
ol its being a perpendicular steep ; and that you must have 
hazarded your hfe a tliousand times, in coming down the way 
you did with the pole ? I tremble as I look at the place, juitl 
only with fancy's eye, see you on the descent. Beside, the 
gentlemen you left on the other side of the hill will conclude you 
lost, and be very greatly troubled on the account.*' 

"My reason, Madam," I answered, '* for coming down this^ 
very dangerous way, was, because I thought it, with all its perils, 
much safer than the inside road I had come. My activity I had 
reason to think, was superior to the difficulties of the outward 
way, and if I should fall, it would be in the Ught of heaven, 
with a human habitation in view, that might afford me some 
relief, if I only broke my bones ^ but, if in descending the very < 
steep and horrible caverns of the lull, which with the greatest 
difficulty I chmbcd up, I should happen to get a fall, as in all 
human probabihty I would, and break a limb in these most dismal 
cavities of eternal night, I must have perished in the most miser- 
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able manner, without a possibility of obtaining any relief. Nor 
is this all, madam, the thing that brought me here among the 
mountains of Richmondshire, was to find a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, and when I saw your house from the top of the 
mountain, I did not know but it might be his. I fancied it was, 
as the situation answered my friend's description of the spot he 
Uved on. 

" And if it had been his, madam, it would have put an end to 
all my toils ; for I am a wanderer upon the face of the earth, 
through the cruelty of a mother-in-law, and the unreasonableness 
of a rich father, who has forsaken me because I will not submit 
to the declarations and decisions of weak and fallible men, in 
matters of pure revelation and divine faith, and own the infalU- 
bility of the orthodox sjrstem. Because the ascent of my mind 
could not go beyond the perception of my understanding, and 
I would not allow that the popular confession is the faith once 
delivered to the saints, therefore I was thrown off, and obliged 
to become the pilgrim you see before you." 

This history of a forlorn, seemed stranger to the young lady 
and her father than even the account of my journey through the 
inside of a mountain, and down a precipice that a goat would 
scarce venture. They were both very greatly amazed at my 
relation, and Mr. Harcourt was about to ask me some questions, 
when one of his servants came to let him know that dinner was 
serving up, and this put an end to our conversation. The master 
of the house brought me into a fine room, and I saw on the table 
an elegant dinner, there was Ukewisc a grand sideboard, and 
several men servants attending. Mi6s Harcourt sat at the head 
of the table, and at her right hand two young ladies vastly hand- 
some, whom I shall have occasion to mention hereafter in this 
journal ; two ladies more were on the other side of her, pretty 
women, but no beauties ; and next them sat three gentlemen ; 
sensible, well-behaved men ; one of them a master of music, the 
other a master of languages, and the third a great painter ; who 
were kept in the house on large salaries, to teach the young lady 
these things. Mr. Harcourt placed me by himself, and was not 
only extremely civil, but manifested a kind of fondness as if he 
was well pleased with my arrival. He and his daughter took 
great care of me, and treated me as if I had been a man of distinc- 
tion rather than the poor pilgrim they saw me, with my staff in 
my hand. The young lady talked to me in a very pleasant manner, 
and as I saw the whole company were inclined to be very cheerful 
I club'd as much as I could to promote good-humour, and en- 
crease the festivity of the table. We laughed the afternoon away 
in a charming manner, and when we had done, we all went to 
walk in the gardens. Here the company soon separated, as the 
various beauties of the place incUned various minds to different 
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* things and part&. Some pensively roamed in shady walks, some 
sat by playing fountains^ and others went to gather fruits and 
flowers. I had the honour to walk with Miss Harcourt to a 
canal at some distance, and as we went, this young lady told me, 
she did not well understand me as to what I had said of religion 
being concerned in my becoming a traveller, and desired me to 
be a httle more particular. ** That I will," and immediately pro- 
ceeded in the following manner. 

•' My father, Madam, is a man of great learning, virtue and 
knowledge, but orthodox to the last degree, and sent me to the 
university on purpose to make me a theologer, that I might be an 
able deiender of the Creed of Si. Athanasius, and convince the 
poor people of the country he lived in, and in good time, he loodly 
hoped, the inhabitants of many other countries : that notwith- 
standing the symbol I have mentioned is what no human appre- 
hension can comprehend, and the judgment hath nothing to act 
on in consideration of it ; that there is nothing to be understood 
in that symbol, nor can a man form any determination of the 
matter therein contained ; yet they must beUeve this great and 
awful mystery : that three persons and Gods arc only one person 
and God ; and, on peril of eternal misery, they must confess that. 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, though three Beings, as distinct 
as any three things in the universe* yet arc only one Being. This 
mystery I was to preach up in his church, a church in a field, near 
his house, to which he had the right of presenting, and enflame 
the people against reason, that traitor to God and reUgion, which 
our adversaries, the Christian deists, would make Lord and King 
in opposition to faith. I was to tell my beloved, that reason is 
a carnal sensual devd, and that instead of hearkening to this 
tempter, they must assent to those heavenly propositions, which 
give wisdom without ideas, and certainty without knowledge. 
You must believe, my beloved, that none is before or after the 
other. None is greater or less than another. The infidels call 
this an uninteUigible piece of nonsense : but it is, my beloved, a 
ver>^ transcendent mystery. It does, we must own, stagger and 
astonish us, being a tiing beyond our reach to comprehend , but, 
it must be beheved, on peril of eternal misery as I before obscrv'ed : 
and it is easy to be believed, for this plain reason, given by a very 
learned and pious bishop of our church ; to wit, that it is too high 
to be by us comprehended. This was the opinion of that great 
prelate. Bishop Beveridge, in his PrivaU Thoughts ^ p. 52, to 
which book I refer you, my beloved, for more of his admirable 
reasoning on this capital article, and further observe to vot:, IhAt 
not only this most pious bishop, and many other roo at 

prelate were of this way of thinking ; but all the mos^t Lie 

I di\nnes have declared in their sermons and other mat it- 

ingSj that the more incredible the Athanasian creed \\ 1 the 
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fuller of contradictioiis, the more honour we do to our God in 
believing it. It is the glory of orthodox Christians, that their 
faith is not only contrary to the carnal mind, but even to the 
most eaodted reason. In matter of faith, we must renounce our 
reason, even though it be only the thing that distinguishes us 
from the beasts, and makes us capable of any reUgion at all. No 
human arguments are to interfere in this victorious principle : 
the catholu: faith is the reverse of rational rehgion, and except 
a man believe it faithfully, he must go into everlasting fire and 
brimstone.* 

" In this manner. Madam, like a mad bigot, a flaming zealot, 
and a sublime believer, was I to preach to the people of Ireland, 
and be an apostle for that faith which is an obedience to unreason- 
able conmiands : but unfortunately for my father's design : and 
fortunately for my soul ; I was, on entering the university, put 
into the hands of a gentleman, who abhorred modem orthodoxy, 
and made the essential constitutive happiness and perfection of 
every intelligent being consist in the conformity of our mind to 
the moral rectitude of the Divine Nature. This excellent man 
convinced my understanding, that even faith in Christ is of an 
inferior nature to this, and that it is only the means to obtain it. 
Such a conformity and obedience of the heart and conscience to 
the will of God ought to be my religion, as it was the religion of 
our Saviour himself. 

" Thus, Madam, was I instructed by a ma.ster of arts, my pri- 
vote tutor, and when to his lessons I added my o\vn careful ex- 
aminations of the vulgar faith, and the mind of our Ix)rd, as I 
found it in the books, I was thoroughly satisfied, that an act of 
faith is an act of reason, and an act of reason an act of faith, in 
religious matters ; that our Lord was not the great God ; nor a 
part of that compound, called the Triune-God ; the miserable 
invention of divines ; but, a more extraordinary messenger than 
the prophets under the law chosen by the divine wisdom, to pub- 
lish the will of God to mankind, and sent under the character of 
his son, and spiritual heir of his inheritance the church, to new- 
form the ages, and fix such good principles in the minds of men, 
as would be productive of all righteousness in the conversation : 

* Little did I think whea I talked in such a manner to Miss Hakcourt against the famous 
•ymbol. that I should ever find in the book of a most learned man and excellent divine, the 
ftame kind ci argmntnts seriously produced in favour of the Cre<^ of St. Athanasius; yet this 
strange thing has time brought on, and thereby convinced the world, that the greatest learn- 
ing and the most exalted piety, employed in the cause of mystery, can become so cxtravatsan t 
and erring as to ncuintain that a thing incomprehensible to human reason can be revealed, 
and that the more incomprehensible it is to human reason, and the more senseless it appears 
to homan undcntandfng, the more glorious is the object of faith, and the more worthy to be 
believed by a Christian. This deplorable argument for the truth of Christianity I met with 
Id a book Utely publisbed by an admirable man. Dr. Joseph Smith, provost of Queen's Coi- 
kfe, Qsoo. In his third section of A CUar and Comprehensive View of the Being, Nature, and 
Auribtttn of God, from p. 61, to p. 78, the reader may see this pUn for darknet$. confusion 
aadhmplkiiftlih. 
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that he was sent to destroy &tfi and tlie kiogdcuii ol Satan ; ami 
to bring the human race to a perfect obedience to the will of tlbs 

Supreme Being. 

*' All this, Madam, was as plain to me as the sun in stmnner's 
bright day ; and therefore, instead of laying aside my under* 
standing, and believing things without any rational ground or 
evidence at all ; instead of going into orders^ to draw revealed 
conclusions from revealed propositions, and by a deep logic, make 
scripture consequences, that have no meaning in the words, for 
the faith of the people ; I was so free and ingenuous as to let my 
father know, that of all things in the world I never would be a 
parson, since the character obUged me to swear and subschbe 
to articles I could not find in my Bible ; nor would I, as a layman, 
ever read or join in the service of reading the tritheistic liturgy 
and offices he used in his family. I was determined, though I 
lost his favour and large fortune by the resolution, to live and 
die a Christian deist ; confessing before men the personaJ unit\' 
and perfections of the true God^ and the personal medi atonal 
ofhce of Je^sus Christ. As St. Paul maintained the personal unity 
and absolute supremacy of the true God, and in his descripbon 
of the Deity, did not tell the Athenians, that he was a Triune 
Beings to be considered under the notion of three persons, of three 
understandings and will, in a co-ordinate triplicity of all divine 
attributes and perfections ; but one individual personal Agent- 
one great Spirit, or mind, self -existent, and omnipotent in wisdom 
and action— one supreme Almighty Creator and Governor of the 
world, the God and Father of Jesus Christ ; I shall therefore, in 
obedience to the apostle, and to the other inspired writers, belte%'e 
in and worship the same God, the one God, the only true God, as 
our Lord says in Matthew and Mark ; through the alone media- 
tion and intercession of Jesus Christ, our Redeemer and only be- 
gotten Son of God ; depending upon the effectual aid and assist- 
ance of the blessed Spirit, in hope of a glorious immortality. 
This is, this shall be my reUgion, whatever I may feel from ao 
antichristian tyranny, on account of the confession. Though an 
outrage of uncharitable xeal should strip me of every 'W'orldly 
comfort, and reduce me to a want of bread. If I should become 
a spectacle to men and angels by the faith, yet I will believe as 
Jesus Christ and his apostles have ordered the world to believe, 
No unintelligible cant, or scholastic jargon for me. The Holy 
Ghost has in scripture expressed it sufficiently and unexccption* 
ably clear, that there is One Supreme Independent First-Cause 
of all things, a Spirit, that is, One Spirit, One God ; I am God, and 
there is none like Me : I am God and there is non- ide 

Me ; with Me ; none but Me ; Thus does the Holy Gl * iie ; 

and what signify the despicable, heretical declaratiotis of the 
doctors, in respect of this ? 
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" Then, as a test of Christiamty, the same blessed Spirit adds, 
that Jesus is the true Messiah, was sent from God to reveal his 
will for the salvation of man, and is the only Mediate betwixt 
God and man. Thus has the Holy Ghost regulated our faith and 
practice, and I think it incumbent on me to mind what he says, 
and flee the invented pieties of our theologers. I did so, and dis- 
obliged my father. I lost his favour entirely. He would 
take no farther notice of me, and I became as you see a 
wanderer." 

This discourse, deUvered with my fire and action, amazed Miss 
Harcourt so greatly, that for some time after I had done, she 
could not speak, but continued looking with great earnestness at 
me. At last however she said, " I am glad, Sir, it has been my 
fate to meet with you, and must, when there is more time, con- 
verse with you on this subject. My father and I have had some 
doubts as to the truth of the Athanasian creed ; but he told me, 
he did not choose to examine the thing, as it had the sanction of 
ages, and was believed by the greatest divines in all nations. If 
it be wrong, let the churchmen answer for it. But this does not 
satisfy me ; and since I have seen one that has forsaken all rather 
than hve a disciple of Athanasius, after a thorough examination 
of the system ; and that you have now said some things against 
it that shew the folly of believing it, and make it a faith the most 
preposterous and unreasonable, I am deterniined to enquire into 
the merit of it, and see if Christians ought to acknowledge the 
supreme dominion and authority of God the Father ; that the 
Father is absolutely God, the great God in the absolute supreme 
sense by nature ; and the Son, only a God by communication of 
divinity from the Father, that is, by having received from the 
Father, the supreme cause, his being, attributes, and power over 
the whole creation : or, if they ought to ascribe supreme authority, 
and original independent absolute dominion to God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost ; three distinct supreme 
Gods, and yet but one supreme God, as the church informs us in 
her famous creed, and thereby makes us swallow a contradiction, 
as I have often thought, and a doctrine against which a great 
number of texts can be produced. This I will examine. My 
reason shall be no longer silent in so important a case. If a Trinity 
in unity of equal minds or Gods is not to be proved by the inspired 
writings, the doctors preaching it, and by creed requiring it, will 
be no justifiable plea or excuse for me, I am sensible, in the great 
rising day. I had better, in such case, leave all as you have 
bravely done, were my father so orthodox and furious a bigot 
as to force me to be a reUgionist against my conscience. What 
I have to beg of you. Sir," Miss Harcourt continued, '* is that 
you wiD to-morrow, obUge me with your thoughts on the texts I 
have marked, as produced by orthodox divines for their myste- 
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> rtous religion*. If you make mc sensible that those texts do not 
prove the doctrine they are brought for, and of consequence, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity as by them taught, is the work of on- 
inspired writers, 1 shall renounce it to be sure. I wiU no longer 
mistake contradictions for mysteries. The schemes and inven- 
tions of men shall not pass with me for the revelations of God/' 
Here Mr. Harcourt came up to us, and desired to know, if it 
was a fair question, what we two had been talking so eam^tJy, 
on ; lor it seemed at a distance to be something more than ordiaary. 
** 1 will tell you, Sir.'* his daughter replied, and immediately began 
to relate the whole conference, and her resolution. ** Your resolu- 
tion," the father said, ** is excellent. You have not only my 
consent, but I recommend it to you as the noblest work you can 
employ any time on. For my part, Sir/' Mr, Harcourt con- 
tinued, turning himself to me, " I nevxr liked this part of our 
protestant reUgion, and have often wished our pubhc prayers liad 
seen more conformable to the simphcity of the gospel ; tliat we 
bad been contented with what our Master and the Holy Spirit 
delivered, and not made human compositions the standard of 
salvation : but since the church in her wisdom has thought it 
should be otherwise, I have submitted to her authority, and been 
silent on Uie doctrines she claims a right to determine ; though 
some of them to me appear doubtful, and othei-s repugnant to 
scripture : beside, my studies have been in other fields than that 
of controversy : mathematics and antiquities have employed my 
time, and I have neither taste nor capacity for that criticism 
which is necessary for the examination of such points: greatly 
however do I honour those who have the ability and patience to 
go through the work, as I must own it is of the utmost importance, 
and that the orthodox faith is a sad thing, if tlie tiuth be, after 
all our Athanasian beheving, that Christ is no more than God's 
instrument, as St. Peter and St, Paul name liim ; a successful 
teacher of wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redcmprion 
and that God is to be owned and praised, as the true, chief and 
original cau^ of all spiritual blessings, according to the counsel 
of his own will, his own good pleasure^ purpose, 4&c,, without 
partner or second person to mtreat and satisfy for us. If tins be 
the case, may the Lord Irnvc mercy on our poor orthodox souls : 
and as it may be so, I honour you for enquiring into the matter, 
and especially for your good Spiint in pieferring the things that 
are eternal, when what you U^ought truth could not be held with 
things temporal. I have," Mr, Harcourt continued, " a very 

• Th« tMti produced by Mia* Haicourt. the neit day, in a »hecr .*» i«.r-.r 
and ill my wiitteo cxplicatioiQ of tbem in atiswer^ I satisfiod bcft tb 
was not fiiU in favor of oontradicUoa. OAd that wtwre it bad any 
reason aUow-'i '»'*• "Mr^t modesty to uae soene fnerdom In hilerpr-.ti 
in J lavtxn n ' . & tibtirty ac proteataola Uke wiU> the WMfidfr 

Ihey reject i f uausulMtaatiatioo. By ibis oicuta I made 

lidy b«C«m4' - - .... ^ariitiaft-Deitt. 
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great esteem for you on this account, and if I can be of service 
to 3rou, I will." He imagined I might want money, and if I did, he 
would lend me a hundred guineas, without interest, payable on 
my note of hand, when I could. He immediately took out of 
his pocket-book a bank note for that sum, and pressed me to 
accept it. He likewise invited me to stay at his house, while he 
continued in the country, which would be for a month longer. 
He assured me also, that I might make it my residence after he 
left it, if I pleased ; there would be two servants to attend me, 
and there was excellent mutton, and other things for my table. 
Nor is this all, you shall have the key of my study." 

These offers astonished me, and I said, " most generous Sir, I 
return you the thanks of a grateful heart, and will ever remember 
your goodness to me with that sense such uncommon kindness 
deserves, though I cannot enjoy the benefits you would make me 
happy with. As to money I do not want any yet, and when I 
do it will be time enough for me to borrow, if I should find any 
one, like you, so benevolently disposed as to lend me cash without 
security and interest : and as to staying at your house, that offer 
I cannot accept, as I am engaged to a near and rich hiend, who 
will be to me a subaltern providence, if he can be found, and 
secure me from the evils my attachment to truth has exposed 
me to. One week however I will stay with you, since you are so 
good as to invite me in this kind manner." 

Here then I stayed a week, and passed it in a most happy way. 
Mr. Harcourt was fond of me, and did every thing in his power 
to render the place agreeable. His lovely daughter was not only 
as civil as it was possible to be, but did me tfic honour to commence 
a friendship with me, which lasted from that time till death des- 
troyed the golden thread that linked it. 

Reader, this young lady, Harriet Eusebia Harcourt, was 
the foundress of a religious house of protestant recluses, who are 
still a society in that part of Richmondshire where I first saw her 
and her father. They are under no vow, but while they please 
to continue members, Uve as they do in nunneries, and in piety. 
and in all the parts of the Christian temper, endeavour a resem- 
blance of their divine Lord and Master ; with this distinction 
however, that to the plan of the regards due from man by the 
divine Law to God, to his fellow-creatures, and to himself, they 
add music and painting for their diversion, and unbend their 
minds in these deUghtful arts, for a few hours every day. This 
makes them excel in these particulars. They are great masters 
in all kinds of music, and do wonders with the pencil. 

Eusebia was but just turned of twenty when I first saw her, 
in the year 1725, and then her musical performances were admir- 
able ; her pictures had the ordonnance, colouring, and expression 
of a great master. She was born with a picturesque genius, and 
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a capacity to give measure and movement to compositions of 
harmony. Her music at the time I am speaking of had a mosi 
surprising power ; and in painting, long before this time, she 
astonished. When she was a child , nine years old, and had no 
master, she would sketch with a black lead pencil on a sheet of 
paper the pictures of various kinds that came in her w^y. and 
make such imitations as deserved the attention of judges. This 
made her father get her an eminent master, and she had not been 
long under his direction, when she i^^as able to infuse a soul into 
her figures, and motion into her compositions. She not only 
drew landscapes, and low subjects with a success great as Teniers, 
but evinced by her paintings, that she brought into the world 
with her an aptitude for works of a superior class. Her picture 
shew that she was not the last among the painters of histor5^ 
They are as valuable for the merit of the execution as for the 
merit of the subjects. 

Her histories of the Revelations of St. John, which she finished 
a little before her death, from the first vision to the last, demon- 
strated a genius very wonderful, and that her hand was perfected 
at the same time with her imagination. If this series of pictures 
is not in every respect equal to Giotto's on the same subject, 
which I have seen in the cloister of St. Clare at Naples ; they arc 
at least treated with greater truth, and shew that the imag:ina* 
tion of the painter had a hand and eye at its disposal to display 
the finest ideas. The great artist is obvious in them. 

The first picture of this Series is a representation of the inside 
of the glorious temple, that was made the grand scene of all the 
things St. John saw in the Spirit ; the gold en-l amp-sconce, called 
the seven candlesticks, which afforded the sanctuary all its light 
and the august personage, who appears in refulgent brightness 
in the vision, in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks. The 
majestic and godhke form which the apostle beheld is wonderfully 
painted. He is represented with more than human majest3,^ Litop 
Raphael in his picture of the Eternal Father, in one of the Vatican 
chapels, she does not inspire us merely with veneration, she strikes 
us even with an awful terror : elle n'inepire pas unc simple venera- 
tion, eUe imprime une terreur respectueuse. In his right hand, 
this grand p)erson holds the main shaft that supports the six 
branches of the six lighted lamps, and the seventh lamp at the top 
of the main trunk, which gleam Uke a rod of seven stars, as it is 
written, ** having in his hand seven stara," and in this attitude 
with his face to the apostle, he appears in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks, the emblems of the churches walking, or 
attending to trim them, the churches ; with a sharp two-edged 
sword, that is, the powerful word of God, as Aaron walked to trim 
the real lamps with the golden snuffers. St. John is seen on the 
door. He is looking in great surprise at the whole appearance, 
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and as with amazement he beholds the divine Person in the vision, 
he seems struck with dread, and going to faint away ; as he says 
in the Apocalypse, " When I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead." 

The next picture in this series is a continuation of, or another 
representation of the inside of the temple, the golden lamp-sconce 
of seven golden candlesticks, and the august personage in reful- 
gent brightness, and splendors transcendently glorious ; but with 
this difference, that in this piece, the divine personage does not 
hold the main shaft of the branches of Ughts in his right-hand, or 
stand in the midst of the candlesticks ; but, notwithstanding his 
sublime dignity, is painted vdth a godlike compassion in his face 
and manner, and with the greatest tenderness raises and supports 
the apostle. You see him, as described by St. John ; " he laid 
his right-hand upon me," the hand which before held the seven ' 
stars, or lighted golden lamps, that exhibited an appearance not 
unlike a constellation of stars ; " saying unto me, fear not. I am 
the first and the last. I am he that hveth, even though I was 
dead, and behold I am alive for evermore, Amen. And I have 
the keys of hell and of death." One almost hears these words 
from the Ups of the august form, so wonderfully is the figure 
painted, so happily has the pencil counterfeited nature, and the 
apostle appears to revive in transports, as he knows from the 
words that it is his Lord and Master is speaking to him. It is a 
fine picture. 

The third painting in this series is the subsequent vision in 
the 4th and 5th chapters of the Revelation of John the Divine. In 
a part of the heavens that are opened, the throne of God is repre- 
sented by a crystal seat of glory, and from it proceed flashings 
of a bright flame Uke hghtning and thunder, to represent the 
awful majesty of the One, and One Only, True God, the Supreme 
Lord of all things : seven lamps of fire are burning before this 
throne, as emblems of the seven spirits, or principal servants of 
God, to shew with what purity, constancy, and zeal, the spirits 
of the just made perfect serve God in the heavenly church ; and 
next them appears a crystal sea of great brightness and beauty ; 
much more glorious than the brazen sea in the temple, which held 
the water for the use of the priests. This sea alludes to that purity 
that is required in all persons who have the honour and happiness 
of a near approach to God, as he manifests himself on the throne 
of inaccessible light, or, in the moral shechinah in this lower world.* 

* As the first notion of God's glory, in the scripture, is a physical notion, and signifies the 
manifestation of God, by fire, light, clouds, brightness, and other mctcorous symbols, such 
as the marching pillars of fire and cloud that went before the Israelites, and the tkukindk 
in the Holy ofHolies, which the Jews called the visible presence ; so is there a glory of God 
in a moral signification. There is a sJuckinak in a physical sense by fire, light, and refracted 
colours : and there is a moral shechinah, or glory, when men live in obedience to all the divine 
laws, and walk as children of light. This shews the special presence of God in the righteous, 
as much as the cloud of glory did manifest him in the temple. The power and wisdom and 
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The next figures arc thtf four living creatures, or cherubim al 
Exckiel, which our English transJation very badly renders four 
beasts ; and they are placed in the middle of each side of tbe 
throne, in the whole circle round about ^ full of eyes, not only 
before but behind, so as to have a direct and full view e%*ery iray, 
without-side them ; on seats, arc the four and tw^enty dders 
placed, in white and shining garments, with crowns of gold upoo 
their heads. The person who sits on the throne appears in 
majesty and glory, and round about his throne the most bca 
rainbow is seen ; to express the glory of God^ and liis faitlifi 
to his covenant and promise : the four living creatures next 
throne, who represent the angels attendant on the sh^cM 
and have the appearance of a hon, a CAlf, a man, and an eagle full 
of eyes, and with six wings, to express the great understanding 
and power of the angels, their activity, constancy, and good will ; 
they are drawn in the act of adoring and praising the eternal living 
God ; and are answered by the four and twenty elders, the repre- 
sentatives of the people, the churches. So inimitably arc 
these tilings painted, that the faces of the cherubim and the 
and twenty elders seem to move in worship and thanksgi 
one acquainted with the divine songs, cannot help fancying that 
he hears tiie four living creatures^ saying, ** Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come ; who for ever 
wast, and for ever wilt be, the one true God, the everJasling Lord ;'* 
and that the elders, that is, the Christian people, reply, **Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power : for 
Thou hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure tliey arc and 
were created," 

The apostle St. John, appears in great admiration, on account 
of the things before him, but seems more particularly aEected 
by a book sealed with seven seals, which the person who sits on 
the throne holds in his right-hand ] an angel who is painted in the 
act of proclaiming with a loud voice, ** Who is worthy to open the 
book, and to loose the seais thereof;'* and a lamb with seven 
horns and eyes, standing just before the throne, witliin the circles 
of the cherubim and elders : this Lamb^ represented as a sacrifice, 
and with seven horns and eyes, to shew the power, wisdom, awid 
goodness of our Lord in the work of redemption, and the accom- 
pUshment of all God's designs of wisdom and grace^ engages the 
attention and wonder of the apostle ; and as this Lamb of God 
receives the book from the person on the throne, a rising joy 
appears through the astonishment of St. John, and seems to be 
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eocmmng, as he hears the living creatures and the elders sing a 
new song, or hymn of a new composition, which expresses the 
pecnliar honour of the Son of God, and our peculiar engagements 
to faim» in these words *' Thou art worthy to take the book, and 
to open the seals thereof : for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us unto God by thy bkKxl, out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation. Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power and riches, and wisdom and strength, and honour, and glory 
and Messing. Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be 
unto him, that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for 
ever and ever." And as the angels conclude this solemn act of 
worship by saying " Amen ; " and the people by worshipping him 
that liveth for ever and ever, the true God, who Hveth and rdgneth 
from everlasting to everlasting ; and having raised up his Son 
Jesus, sent him to bless you in turning every one of you from his 
iniquities ; the apostle seems in pleasure to join them, and shews 
a sensibility and action that is very wonderful. It is a charming 
picture. The divine artist has treated the whole subject with 
the most elaborate and beautiful expression, and with a delightful 
richness of local colours. This painting gives the beholder a full 
and fine idea of the vision. 

But it was not only in painting, and in music, that Miss Har- 
COURT excelled : she had when I first saw her, made great progress 
in her studies, and discovered in her conversation extraordinary 
abihties. She talked wisely and learnedly on many subjects, 
and in so charming a manner, that she entered into the possession 
of the heart, and the admiration of all that heard her : nor was it 
only in pure Italian, Spanish, and other languages that she could 
express her notions ; but, in the correctest Latin she often spoke 
to me, and for an hour would discourse in the Roman tongue, 
with as great ease as if she had been talking English. She spoke 
it without any manner of difiiculty, which was more than I could 
do. I was slow, and paused sometimes ; but that young lady 
went on with that volubility of tongue the women are born with. 
The language being Latin was no check to her natural fluency 
of speech. 

To all this let me add, and with truth I can add it, that Eusebia, 
from the time I was first acquainted with her to her death, walked 
in the fear of the Lord, and of consequence in the comforts of the 
Holy Ghost. Rehgion from her infancy was her stated and 
ordinary business, and her sole concern to know and to do her 
duty to God and men. The Proverbs of Solomon and the pattern 
of Christ, were her study when a very young girl, and from both 
she acquired a conduct so prudent and evangelical, that she 
seemed at the greatest heights of grace and goodness which a 
mortal can reach, and appeared as one that had made a prodigious 
proficiency in divine knowledge, and in every virtue ; yet there 
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was nothing gloomy, or even formal in her behaviour : she was 
gcxjd -humour itself : frank auid free ; quite easy, and for ever 
cheerful. 

Miss Harcourt, at the time I am speaking of, that is, in the 
one and twentieth year of her age, had all the quahties that con* 
stitute a beauty ; she was tall and graceful, and in e\nay* action, 
and her whole behaviour, to tlie last degree channing , her eyes 
were vastly fine, large and long, even with her face, black as niglit, 
and had a sparkling brightness as great as could appear from the 
refraction of diamonds : her hair was as the polished jet, deep 
and glossy ; and yet, her complexion fresh as the glories of the 
spring, and her lips like a beautiful flower. 

Tliis lady was nine years abroad with her father, who died of 
the plague at Constantinople in 1735, and in the course of her 
travels, did me the honour to write me many fine letters, in which 
she obUged me with her remarks on the things and people they 
saw in many countries. We held a correspondence together, for 
a considerable part of the time, and in return for her valuable 
favours, I sent her the be^t account I could give of tlie matters 
that came in my way. These letters may perhaps appear some 
day. 

In 1734 Mrs. Harcouft returned to England, and brought over 
with her some ladies, who became constituents of her claustral 
house. They formed the most rational and happy society that 
ever united, and during the life of the foundress, resided some- 
time in one of the Western Islands, but for the most part in Rich* 
mondshire. Since her death, which happened in 1745, they have 
hved entirely in the North of England, separated from aU the 
world by the most dreadful mountains. The^" were but twelve 
in number for several years, but, in the sixth year of the Institute, 
Mrs. Harcourt encreased it to twenty- four members, by taking 
in twelve el^ves or disciples. The twelve seniors govern a >*ear 
about in their turns, unless it be the request of the house, that 
the superior for the year past should continue in the oflice another 
year. This, and their easy circumstances, secure their peace, 
and as they are ever wise to that w^hich is good, and simple con- 
cerning evil, they lead most happy hves : nor can it be otherwise 
with mortals who cultivate the grace of humility, the want of 
which lies at the bottom of all contentions, and by a Christian 
prudence, make it their main work to facilitate the practice of 
piety, and to promote the pleasure and the lustre of it. Glorious 
women t to letters, arts, and piety, they devote those hours which 
others waste in vanities the most senseless and despicable ; and | 
pursuant to the advice, and according to the rule drawn up by 
their illustrious foundress, live as beings that have souls designed 
lor eternity. They act continually upon a future prospect, and 
give all the diligence in making constant advances toward the 
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perfect day. Mrs. Harcourt shewed them, what an uninspired 
mental could do by the means of grace ; that it was possible for 
assisted human nature, feeble as flesh and blood is, to resist temp- 
tations the most violent, and by the supreme motives of our reli- 
gion, acquit ourselves like Christians. If there be a devil to 
assault, a corrupt heart to oppose, and many difficulties to be 
encountered, yet her conduct was a demonstration, that those 
who are heirs of the heavenly country, may choose and prosecute 
their best interests, and improve the divine life to a high degree. 
" Let us," she used to say, " make salvation not only a concern 
on the bye, but the governing aim through the present Ufe, and 
we shall not only Uve like the primitive Christians, but die for 
our holy faith, with more resolution than the worthies of Greece 
and Rome, though death should appear in all his array of terrors. 
Neither adversity nor prosperity could then tempt us to drop a 
grain of incense before any idol, or commit any action that dis- 
honoured the gospel. Let what will happen, in all events, we 
should secure the future happiness of our souls, and thereby pro- 
vide for the everlasting glory and felicity of our bodies too in the 
morning of the resurrection. Of Mrs. Harcourt, a further 
account will be found in the Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great 
Britain, 1755, 8vo. p. 324. 

The twenty-fifth day of June I took my leave of Miss Harcourt 
and her father, and the rest of the good company, and on horses 
I borrowed, we returned to the philosophers at Ulubrae. It was 
nineteen miles round of most terrible road ; a great part of it being 
deep and swampy bottom, with holes up to the horses shoulders 
in some places ; and for several miles, we were obliged to ride on 
the sides of very deep and craggy mountains, in a path so very 
narrow, that we risked Ufe, and passed in terror : a wrong step 
would have been destruction beyond recovery. It was likewise 
no small perplexity to find, that I was going back again, the course 
being south and south-west ; and that there was no other way of 
journeying from Mr. Harcourt's to Ulubrae, but through the 
pass I first travelled from Westmoreland ; unless I rode from Mr. 
Harcourt's into Cumberland, and then round through Bishop- 
rick to the valley the gentlemen Hved in. On then I went at all 
hazards, and in a tedious manner was forced to creep the way, 
but to make some amends, the prospects from the hills were fine, 
and things very curious occurred. Groups of crests of moun- 
tains appeared here and there, Hke large cities with towers and 
old Gothic edifices, and from caverns in their sides torrents of 
water streamed out, and tumbled in various courses to the most 
deUghtful vales below. In some of the vast hills there were open- 
ings quite through, so as to see the sun, at the end of three or four 
thousand yards ; and in many of them were sloping caverns, very 
wonderful to behold. 
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I found in one of them, near the top of a very high roountaini 
a descent like steps of stairs, that was in breadth and height like 
the aisle of a church, for three hundred yards, and then endc>d at a 
kind of door, or small arched opening, that was high enough 
for a tall man to walk into a grand room which it led to. Has 
chamber was a square of seventeen yards, and had an arched rod 
about twenty high. The stone of it was a green marble, DOl 
earthy and dpaque, but pure and crystalUne, which made it ap* 
pear very beautiful, as the walls were a^ smooth as if the bat 
polish had made them so. There was another opening or 
at the other side of this chamber, and from it likewise 
descent like ifteps, but the downward passage here was 
steeper than the other I had come to, and the opening not more 
than one third as wide and high ; narrowing gradually to the 
bottom of the slopmg road, till it ended in a round hole, a yard 
and a quarter cvQvy way. I could see the day at the opening 
below, though it seemed at a great distance from me, and as it 
was not dangerous to descend, I determined to go down. 

The descent was four hundred and seventy-nine yards in a 
straight Une, and ojjened in a view of meadows, scattered trees, 
and streams, that were enchantingly fine. There appeared to 
be about four and twenty acres of fine land, quite surrounded 
with the most frightful precipices in the world, and in the centre 
of it a neat and pretty httlc country house, on an easy rising 
ground. I could discover with ray long glass a young and hand- 
some woman sitting at the door, engaged in needle* work oi some 
kind ; and on the margin of a brook hard by, another charmer 
stood, angling for fish of some sort • a garden appeared near the 
mansion that was well improved ; and in the fields were sheep 
and goats, horse? and cows ; cocks and hens, ducks and geese, 
were walking about the ground ; and I could perceive a college 
of bees. The whole formed a charming scene. 

Pleased with the view, and impatient to know who the two 
charmers were, I quite forgot the poor situation in'which 1 left Tim, 
holding the horses at the mouth of the cavern, on the danecrous 
side of so high a hill, and proct-cded immediately to tT ' as 

soon as I had recovered myself from a fall. My foot the 

passage, about six yards from the day, and 1 came rolling out of 
the mountain in a violent and surprising manner. It was just 
mid-day when I came up to the ladies, and as they did not see 
mc till tliey chanced to turn round, they were so a mated at 
my appearing, they changed colour, and one of them shrieked 
aloud ; but this fright was soon over, on my assuring them 
that I vf^is their most humble servant, and had against my 
will, tumbled out of the hole that was at tJic bottcni of that 
vjist mountain before them. This 1 explained, and protested 
that I had not thought of paying them a visit, wbeo cuxtost^. 
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led me into an opening near the top of the hill, as I was 
travelling on ; but that when I did get through so wonderful a 
passage, and saw what was still more strange, when I arrived in 
the vtde, to wit, two ladies, in so wild and silent a place, I judged 
it my duty to pay my respects, and ask if you had any cotnmands 
that I could execute in ^e world ? This was poUte, they said, 
and gave me thanks ; but told me, they had no other favour to 
ask than that I would dine with them, and inform them how it 
happened that I was obUged to travel over these scarce passable 
mountains, where there was no society nor support to be had. 
Beside if in riding here you should receive a'mischief , there was not 
a possibility of getting any reUef . There must be something very 
extraordinary surely, that could cause you to journey over such 
frightful hills, and through the deep bottoms at the foot of them 

" Ladies," I repUed, " necessity and curiosity united are the 
spring that move me over these mountains, and enable me to 
bicar the hardships I meet with in these ways. Forced from home 
by the cruelties of a step-mother, and forsaken by my father on 
her account, I am wandering about the precipices of Richmond- 
shire in search of a gentleman, my friend ; to whose hospitable 
house and generous breast I should be welcome, if I could find 
out where he lives in some part of this remote and desolate region : 
and as my curiosity is more than ordinary, and I love to contem- 
plate the works of nature, which are very grand and astonishing 
in this part of the world, I have gone many a mile out of my way 
while I have been looking for several days past for my friend, and 
have ventured into places where very few I believe would go. It 
was this taste for natural knowledge that travelled mc down the 
inside of the mountain I am just come out of. If I had not had 
it, I should never have known there was so delightful a little 
country here as what I now sec : nor should I have had the honour 
and happiness of being known to you." 

" But tell me, Sir," one of these beauties said, " how have you 
lived for several days among these rocks and desert places, as 
there are no inns in this country, nor a house, except this, here, 
that we know ? are you the favourite of the fairies and gcnics, or 
does the wise man of the hills, bring you every night in a cloud to 
his home ? " 

" It looks sometliing like it. Madam," I answered, " and the 
thing to be sure must appear ver^' strange, but it is like other 
strange things, when the nature of them is known, they appear 
easy and plain. This country I find consists, for the most part, 
of ranges and groups of mountains horrible to behold, and of bogs, 
deep swampy narrow bottoms, and waters that fall and run in- 
numerable ways, but this is not always the case, hke the charming 
plain I am now on, there arc many fiower>' and dehcious extensive 
pieces of ground, enclosed by vast surrounding hills ; the hnest 
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intervals betwixt the mountains : the sweetest interchange be> 
tween hill and valley, I believe in all the world, is to be found in 
Richmondshire, and in several of those delightftd vales I dis- 
covered inhabitants as in this place, but the houses are so separate 
by fells scarcely passable, and torrents of water, that those who 
•ve in the centre of one group of mountains, know nothing of 
many agreeable inhabitants that may dwell on the other side of 
the hills in an adjacent vale. If there had been a fine spot at the 
bottom of the precipice I found the opening in, and people living 
there, as might have been the case, you ladies who hve here, could 
have no notion of them, as you knew nothing of a passage from 
the foot to the summit of yonder mountain, within sight of the 
vast hill, and if you did, would never venture to visit that way ; 
and as there is not a pass in this chain of hills, to ride or walk 
through, to the other side of them : but the way out of this valley 
we are now in, as I judge from the trerabHng of the mountains all 
round us, must be an opening into some part of Cumberland. For 
this reason Stanemorc hills may have several famihcs among them, 
though you have never heard of them, and I mU now give you an 
account of some, who behaved in the most kind and generous 
manner to me. Here I began to relate some particulars concern- 
ing ray friend Price and his excellent wife ; the admirable Mrs. 
BuRCOT and Mrs. Fletcher ; the philosophers who lived at 
Ulubrae, to whom I was returning ; and the generous \fr. Har- 
COURT, and his excellent daughter, whom I left in the morning ; 
and at wliose house I arrived by travelling up the dark bowels of a 
tremendous mountain ; as, on the contrary, I arrived at theirs by 
a descent through yonder frightful hill, till I came roUing out from 
within, in a very surprising and comical way; a way that would 
have made you laugh, ladies ; or, in a fright, cry out, if you had 
hapi>cned to be walking near the hole or opening in the bottom ol 
that hill, when, by a slip of my foot, in descending, a few yards 
from the day, I tumbled over and over, not only down what re* 
mained of the dark steep within, but the high sloping bank that 
reaches from the outside of the opening to the first flat part of the 
vale. There is nothing wonderful then in my U\4ng in this lone 
country for so many days. The only strange thing is, considering 
the waters and swamps, that I was not drowned ; or, on account 
of the precipices and descents I have been engaged on, that I did 
not break my neck, or my bones ; but so long wc are to hve as 
Providence hath appointed for the accomplishment of the grand 
divine scheme. Till the part allotted us is acted, we are secure. 
When it is done, we must go, and leave the stage for other playcfs 
to come on.'* 

The ladies seemed greatly entertained with my histories, and 
especially with my tumbling out of the mountain into their vale* 
They laughed veiy heartily ; but told me^ if they had happened 
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to be sitting near the hole^ in the bottom of that tremendous rocky 
mountain, as they sometimes did, and often wondered where the 
opening went to, and that I had come rolling down upon them, 
they would have been frightened out of their senses, for they must 
have thought it a very strange appearance ; without hearing the 
history of it, they must think it a prodigious occurrence, or excep- 
tion, i^m the constant afiairs of nature. 

" This might be, ladies," I answered, " but from seeing me be- 
fore your eyes you must own, that many things may be fact, which 
at first may seem to exceed the common limits of truth. Impos- 
sible or supernatural some people conclude many cases to be that 
have not the least difficulty in them, but happen to be made of 
occurrences and places they have not seen, nor heard the like of 
before. Things Uiought prodigious or incredible by ignorance and 
weakness, will appear to right knowledge and a due judgment very 
natural and accountable to the thoughts." 

Here a footman came up to us, to let his mistress know that 
dinner was on the table, and we immediately went in to an excel- 
lent one. The ladies were very civil to me, and exerted a good 
humour to shew me, I suppose, that my arrival was not disagree- 
able to them, though I tumbled upon their habitation, like the 
genie of the caverns, from the hollows of the mountains. They 
talked in an easy, rational manner, and asked me many questions 
that shewed they were no strangers to books and men and things : 
but at last it came to pass, that the eldest of those ladies, who 
acted as mistress of the house and seemed to be about one or two 
and twenty, desired to know the name of the gentleman I was 
looking for among these hills, and called my friend. " My reason. 
Sir, for asking is, that you answer so exactly in face and person 
to a description of a gentleman I heard not very long ago, that I 
imagine it may be in my power to direct you right." 

*' Madam," I replied, " the gentleman I am in search of is 
Charles Turner, who was my school-fellow, and my senior by a 
year in the university, which he left two years before I did, and 
went from Dublin to the North of England, to inherit a paternal 
estate on the decease of his father. There was an uncommon 
Mendship between this excellent young man and me, and he made 
me promise him, in a solemn manner, to call upon him as soon as 
it was in my power ; assuring me at the same time, that if by any 
changes and chances in this lower hemisphere, I was ever brought 
into any perplexities, and he alive, I should be welcome to him and 
what he had, and share in his happiness in this world, while I 
pleased. This is the man I want, a man, for his years, one of the 
wisest and best of the race. His honest heart had no design in 
words. He ever spoke what he means, and therefore, I am sure 
he is my friend." 

To this the lady answered, " Sir, since Charles Turner is the 
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man you want, your enquiry is at an end, for you are now at fas 
house ; and I, who am his sister, bid you welcome to Skelsmore* 
Vale in his name. He has been for a year and a half last puist in 
Italy, and a little before he went, gave me such a descriptioii o! 
you as enabled me to guess who you were after I had looked i 
while at you, and he added to his description a request to roe, Uui 
if you should happen to call here, while I happened to be in the 
country, that I would receive you, as if you were himself . and 
when I removed, if I could not, or did not choose to stay longer ifl 
the country that I would make you an offer of the house, and give i 
you up all the keys of it, to make use of it and his servants, and 
the best things the place affords, till his return ; which is to be, he 
says, in less than a year. Now. Sir, in regard to ray brother and 
his friend, I not only offer you what he desired I should, but I will 
stay a month here longer than I intended ; for this lady, my 
cousin, Martha Jacquelot, and I, had detennined to go to Scar- 
borough next week, and from thence to London : nor is this all, 
as 1 know 1 shall the more oblige my brother the civiller I am to 1 
yovL, I will, when the Scarborough season is over, if ^'ou choose to I 
spend the winter here, come back to Skelsmorc-Vale, and stay till I 
Mr Turner returns/* 

This discourse astonished me to the last degree, to hear that 1 1 
was at my friend Turner's house, he abroad, and to be so for] 
another year ; the possession of his seat offered me ; and his 
charming sister so very civil and good, as to assure me she would j 
return from the Spa, and stay with me till her brother came home : 
were things so unexpected and extraordinary, that I was for some 
time silent, and at a loss what to say. I paused for some minutes, j 
with my eyes fastened on this beauty, and then said *' Miss Tur* 
NER» the account you have given of your brother^ and the infor- 
mation that I am now at his house, his friendly offers to me by you, I 
and your prodigious civiUty, in resolving to return from Scar- 
borough to stay with me here till your brother arrives, arc thio^ 
so strange, so uncommon, and exceedingly generous and kind, that! 
I am quite amazed at what I hear, and want words to express my*f 
obligations, and the grateful sense I have of such favours. Accept | 
my thanks, and be assured, that while I Uve, I shall properly re- 1 
member the ci^^lity and benevolence of this day ; and be everj 
ready if occasion offered, and the fates should put it in my power, 
to make a due return. Your offer, Madam, in particular, is sal 
high an honour done me, and shews a spirit so humane, as I told! 
you I was an unfortunate one. that I shall ever think of it, with 
pleasure, and mention it as a rare instance of female worth ; but 
as to accepting these most kind offers I cannot do it, Since Mr. J 
Turner ih from home, I will go and visit another friend I have in 
this country, to whom I shall be welcome, I l>elicve, till your] 
brother returns. To live by myself here at my friend's expence J 
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would not be right, nor agreeable to me : and as to confining you, 
Madam, in staying with me, I would not do it for the world." 
" Sir," Miss Turnkr rephed, " in respect of my staying here, it 
win be no confinement to me, I assure you. My heart is not set 
upon going to London. It was only want of company made Miss 
Jacqublot and me think of it, and ii you will stay witii us, we will 
not even go to Scarborough this season." This was goodness 
indeed, but against staying longer than two or three days, I bad 
many good reasons that nmde it necessary for me to depart : be- 
side the unreasonableness of my being an expense to Mr. Turnbr 
in his absence, or confining his sister to the country ; there was 
Orton-Lodge, where I had left O'Fin, my lad, at work, to which I 
could not avoid going again : and there was Miss Melmoth, on 
whom I had pronmised to wait, and did intend to ask her if she 
would give me her hand, as I liked her and her circumstances, and 
ianded she would Uve with me in any retreat I pleased to name ; 
which was a thing that ¥rould be most pleasing to my mind. It is 
true, if Chablbs Turner had come home, while I stayed at his 
house, it was possible I might have got his sister, who was a very 
great fortune : but this was an uncertainty however, and in his 
absence, I could not in honour make my addresses to her : if it 
should be against his mind, it would be acting a false part, while I 
was eating his bread. Miss Turner to be sure had fifty thousand 
pounds at her own disposal, and so far as I could judge of her 
mind, during the three days that I stayed with her at Skelsmore- 
Vale, I had some reason to imagine her heart might be gained : 
but for a man worth nothing to do this, in her brother's house 
without his leave, was a part I could not act, though by missing 
her I had been brought to beg my bread. Three days then only 
I could be prevailed on to stay, and the time indeed was happily 
spent. 

Miss Turner was good-humoured, sensible, and discreet, as one 
could wish a woman to be, talked pleasantly upon common sub- 
jects, and was well acquainted with the three noblest branches of 
polite learning, antiquity, history, and geography. It was a fine 
entertainment to hear her. She likewise understood music, and 
sung, and |dayed well on the small harpsicord ; but her moral 
character &ed the brightest lustre on her soul. Her thoughts 
and words were ever employed in promoting God's glory, her 
neighbour's benefit, and her own true welfare ; and her hand very 
oftoi, in giving to the poor. One third of her fine income she 
devoted to the miserable, and was in every respect so charitable, 
that she never indulged the least intemperance in speaking. She 
detested that calumny and reproach which assassinates a credit, 
as much as she abhorred the shedding a man's blood. The good- 
ness of her heart was great indeed : the integrity of her life was 
gksious. She was perfection, so far as the thing is consistent with 
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the nature and state of man here, as it was possible tor a mortal 
to be exempt from blame in life, and blemish of soul. An abso- 
lute exemption from faults cannot be the condition of any one in 
this world : But, to the ladies I now speak, you may, like Miss 
Turner, be eminently good, if you will do your best to be perfect, 
in such a kind and degree as human frailty doth admit. 

Miss Jacquelot was by the head lower than Miss Turner* afld 
her hair the very reverse of my friend's sister, that is, black as the 
raven ; but she had a most charming httle person, and a mind 
adorned with the finest qualifications. Reason never lost the 
command in her, nor ceased to have an influence upon whatever 
she did. It secured her mind from l>eing ever discomposed^ amd 
disengaged her hfe from the inconveniencies which a disregard to 
reason exposes us to. By a management it dictated, she enjoyed 
perpetual innocence and peace. She never uttered a word that 
intrenched upon piety, infringed charity^ or disturbed the happd- 
ness of any one, nor at any time shewed the least sign of a \xin 
and light spirit : yet she had a sportfulness of wit and fancy that 
was dehghtful, when she could handsomely and innocently use it, 
and loved to exert the salhes of wit in a lepid way, when they had 
no tendency to defile or discompose her mind, to wrong or liarm 
the hearer, or her neighbour, or to violate any of the grand duties 
incumbent on us ; piety, charity, justice, and sobriety. E\*ery 
thing that reason made unfit to be expressed, in relation to these 
virtues, she alwa>^ carefully avoided ; but otherwise, such things 
excepted, would enliven and instruct by good sense in jcKiular ex- 
pression, in a way the most charming and pleasing. She was vary 
wise, agreeable and happy. She was very good and worthy. 

This young lady was a great master on the fiddle, and very 
knowing in connoisance. She painted w^cU, and talked in an aston- 
ishing manner, for a woman, and for her years, of pictures, 
sculpture, and medals. She was indeed a fine creature in soul and 
body. 

With these ladies I spent three days in Skelsmore-VaJe ; and 
the time we talked, w^alked, played, and laughed away. Somi 
times we rambled about the hUls, and low adown the dales. Some- 
times we sat to serious ombre j and often went to music by the 
falling-streams. Miss Turner sung, Miss Jacquelot played the 
fiddle, and on my German flute I breathed the softest airs. We 
were a happy three, and parted with regret on every side. Fain 
would they have had me stay, and Scarborough and London 
should be thought of no more; but the reason of tlungs w^ 
against it, and the 28th day of June I took my leave. Tlirough 
the mountain I had descended, I went up again to Tim and my 
horses ; who were stabled in the mouth of the cavern above, and 
had got provender from the vale below. 

The sun was rising as we mounted the horses, and struck mc 
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powerfully with the surpassing splendour and majesty of its ap- 
pearance, so cheered me by the gladsome influences, and intimate 
refreshment of its all-enlivening beams, that I was contriving an 
apology as I rode on, for the first adorers of the solar orb, and 
imagined they intended nothing more than the worship of the 
transcendent majesty of the invisible Creator, under the symbol 
of his most excellent and nearly resembUng creature ; and this 
according to some imperfect tradition, that man, as a compound 
B^dng, had, in the beginning, a visible glorious presence of Jehovah 
Elohim, a visible exhibition of a more distinguished presence by 
an inexpressible brightness or glory : this is some excuse for the 
first worshippers of the solar orb : and when the thing consecrated 
to the imagery and representation of its Maker, became the rival 
of his honours, and from being a help to devotion, was advanced 
into the supreme object of it ; yet considering the prodigious glory 
of this moving orb, and that all animated nature depends upon its 
auspicious presence, we cannot wonder that the Egyptian rura- 
lists, without a creed, and without a philosophy, should be tempted 
to some warmer emotion than a merely speculative admiration, 
and incUned to something of immediate devotion. That universal 
chorus of joy that is manifested at the illustrious solemnities of 
opening sunshine, might tempt the weak to join in a seemingly- 
reUgious acclamation. At least I am sure there is much more to 
be said for this species of idolatry, than for the papists worshipping 
dead men, stocks, bones, and clouts. They have not only reve- 
lation expressly against them — " Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve." Matt. oh. iv. v. 10. — 
" Neither shalt thou set up any image or pillar." Deut. ch. xvi. 
V. 22. But downright reason demonstrates that the things are 
useless to the preservers, and offensive to God ; whereas on the 
contrary, when the eye beholds that glorious and important lumin- 
ary of heaven, and considers the benefits dispensed to mankind 
by the means of its most beautiful and invigorating beams, it 
might strike not only an unpractised thinker, and cause the vulgar 
who are not able of themselves to raise their thoughts above their 
senses, and frame a notion of an invisible Deity, to acknowledge 
the blessings they received, by a devotion to this fancied visible 
exhibition of divinity. But even some of the wise ones who were 
a degree above the absurdity of popular thinking, might be led to 
address themselves to the golden sun, in splendour likest heaven. 
They might ascribe the origin of their own existance, and the 
world's, to this seemingly adequate cause, and genial power of the 
system ; when they beheld him returning again in the east, as I 
now see him, after the gloom and sadness of the night ; again the 
restorer of Hght and comfort, and the renewer of the world ; re- 
gent of the day, and all the horizon round, invested with bright 
rays ; that all inferior nature, the earth's own form, and the sup- 
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ports of its animated inhabitants, seem to depend on his dispell 

authority, and to be the effects of liis prohfic virtue, and secret 
operation : they might suppose, in the corruption of tradition, 
or when the revealed truth and direction was lost, and reason not 
as now in its maturity of age and obser\'ation, that some kind of 
glory should be g^iven to the subordinate divinity, as they fancied, 
of this heavenly body, and that some homage was due to the foufl* 
tain of so much warmth and beneficence. This, I imagine, may i 
account for the earliest kind of idolatry ; the worship paid to the ' 
sun. The eflfects of his presence are so great, and his splendour so 
overpowering and astonishing, that veneration and gratitude 
united, might seduce those ignorant mortals to deify so glorious : 
an object. When they had lost the guard of traditionary reve*] 
lation,* and wanted those helps to judgment which are derived] 

* Wbeo the tribM went off from Soah 'm P«lig'ft 6if% Jo tiM an of Itie detuft 140^ ttal 
is, Ro toauy jrean aftier the iood. we must in naaoa iiUppasc, that duy had Iram ttai vcaiisMtl 
Datriarch« a final aad fareweU fdatioii of the creatkio* ana the state of iackoceocy, and Ihs7 
tall ; the imtitutloo of worship ; and the hope of acceptance, and the proaiited mL We 
may beUeve they bad. at going off* a distinct rapetitioo of all the capital artidea of ther tallh. 
Thry received a clear review of the facU and revelaiiona whkh Adam and Koah H«d Iht 
koowledfe of, and in a oompend of eveiy doctrkw and duty. speculau>e and practical, nptdt' 
ally the doctrioe ot the being of a GocC his unity and ' > . . . 



useful knowledge to set up with, iu the new world. 



, had a tuihcicul tvuA dt 
H is natural behavioUT in all good 
paients, and we may conclude, Uut the pious patriarch acted in this manner^ whao ha «at 
his reUUoos away. But this oral tradition was liable to a gradual dedeoaioft, and wmk «t 
last into a state of evanescence. Doctrines deduced from f^ts kmg sdncc paeL aad ha 
by tradition only, become precarious. The tradition is rendered obacare and mMmm . 
inight retnain nearhr perfect^ while Peleg, Reu, Senig. Kahor, end Terah Uvcd, » 11 
their iniormatioiu nrom Noah, and were thoroughly advised to make God the ahjod 




enpracoiB love and fear^ and trust and worship ; and to practise all virtue and nilhn 
towards eadi other, as the great instruments and means of a general happiaeea. ^ . 
earnest teodemess, these things were recommended to them. But as the people who t 
after them never saw Noah, and their iniantiation depended on relatacs« who had it Iran 
relators, a dimness prevaikd upon ttie ancient facta, and distance and o<hcr objects 4nMr- 
ihad*^^'.! fh. rn A deprivation of tradition mifbt Uhewise arise from relalm CoqMlii 
mat looe^, and from a misapprehension of andent facts. There might liaieli a 

be ti I k^cnedly corrupted these tacts, and out <if a dislike bo truth, and a dMaifte 
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^cnedly corrupted these facts, 1 

i: best to weaken the principles of religion^ Ingenious bad qmb theft WW 
ihen as wrll as in our time, and as these was 00 written eytlsBi ei 
-: ht give the ancient story a turn raoce favourable lo sinners. By t 
.a obscurity came on, endless fatiles were introduced, and truth ma t 
corrupti^d and lost 

In respect however of an infinite mind, Ibe author of the univ^sc, it must be i 
that (^"^^ "' '^^ -■' "J'l ' '^t ^^ ' - '^-"^ ^ •^> -»^t notion of hjm, if they bad been laichful to tfa«>i> 
■eK'6 rd in all their wood'rous beauty, and uscfel orHwr, 

and ^ . Jrauce. nor undeslgning utiuew ity. ooukt predooe 

th« L^ ... ._ >.,..> ^.. .«,. . _n",». ^ud convenient, the amiable and good, which their 

eyes behdd whatever way they turned- Not only the heavens, the air. the eafth. the tea, 

dttmoo^trated the wisdom and goodness of God ; but every beast ,ev<fy fowl, every Mi fhty 

coutd take, every plant and tree, shewed an exact proportion of parts, and dneovepsd € ' 

in (he whole ot its constitution. Their own intelligence ought hkewne I 

the gre;it orii;iaj] it was formed bv, an uncreated mind. There must be a divine % 

in^« *'*' 
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gent So that G 
htiog and perfe^rt 
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rrcelleetioo in nun. It is impodSible iO SOtW Iht f 

t^«tng of God. If it were possible for atema^ naoOQl'r* 

.oUision 'uid undirected impulse, the oorpcree) ijtteaa| 

.. ^ uich we see : yet tbe wild and sftoaeWiia hypothea« «anm 

It 10 the production of ideas Intirdy indetmnnim of matter. 

.en. We must have them from an ioteliwent cause, the 

- "•"ly infer the cause of the ooQitlttttloo wee mlalU^ 

himself without witaML or tvlikneft. of hb own 

1 of creating, coUog latculcwfiB. All I 
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from the experience, observation, and reasoning of past times, 
the spedoos idolatry might have been introduced, and something 
tolerably plausible perhaps was pleaded by the better heads of 
those times. Exclusive of an imperfect notion of the Deity's 
appearing by shechinah, and that the sun might be the visible ex- 
hibition as before observed ; they might, in the next place, con- 
dade from the extraordinary motion of the luminary, that he was 
an animated being and noble intelligence, placed in the highest 
post of honour and usefulness, and employed by God as his first 
minister and servant ; for which reason, they thought it their 
duty to magnify and venerate the sun, whom the Creator had ex- 
alted so high ; as the chief minister of kings are had in honour, 
which is r^ected back on their royal masters. Thus might the 
novel im|»ety come on. They might, in the beginning, worship 
the sun as the shechinah, appearing by a glorious Ught, or in a 
celestial train attending the presence, which, at so great a distance, 
must appear in an indistinct, luminous vision ; but more generally 
as the minister of God ; an animated being, who had a principle 
of consciousness put into it ; as the human body has, seated in it, 
a human soul ; and that this^glorious creature was enabled to 
perform the etherial journeys by its own understanding and will, 
and to make all lower nature happy by his benign and diffusive 
influence ; could see as far as he is seen, and every way was fitted 
for the noble work he had to execute. Thus did the sun commence 

But thxon^ D^l^^enoe, and false notions of religion brought in by impious men, corrupt 
costomi, and prejudices of education, we find that not only virtue was lost, soon after the 
dispenioa, but even the notion of God. Idolatry and wickedness prevailed for the greatest 

' "^ ""^ — "'' — -'-^ ~' *~ jj.i — A ^L. J jjQjj jQ ^Yit imparting the knowledge of 

inconsistency of all tradition, and that 
orld, a written word is necessary. In 
the eacrlv ages of the postdiluvian world, religious knowledge was decayed, and we can trace 
the oriipb and beginning of idolatry very high. Even in Serug's time, who had received a 
fomptnrt of religion from Noah, when he became infirm by years, and was no longer able to 
inspect the manners of his ookmy, and go about to take cognizance of their irregularities, 
we fiod tba inaovatioQ had begun. We read in the books, that Terah, the father of Abraham 
was an idolater, in the zToth year of his age, which was the year that Serug died, and to be 
sun. that was not the first year of his false religion : and it is not to be supposed, that when 
he went forth, a worshipper of false gods, from Ur of the Chaldees, with Abraham, his son, 
and Lot, that the voung peopk were safe from the infection. It prevailed before Abraham 
was waxned to witndraw, and of consequence he was (me of the ungodly, that is an idolater. 
To me it is plain St Paul says so. They all served other gods. In all probabOity, that was 
beginning to be the case when Abraham was bom, which was in the year after the flood 352 ; 
and as he was forty years old wlien his father marched him from Ur, we may think he was 
then a settled idolater ; and if it had not been that the divine mercy called him by revelation 
to true religion, he and the whole world might have remained in their gross innovation, eternal 
strangers to the original truths. Hie free grace of the universal Father took him and his 
posterity Into covenant, and used them as a mean to restore true piety and virtue to the world, 
till such time as he was pleased to shew his astonJshins; mercy, and mestiniable love in Christ 
Jesus. The Cieator and Governor of Gentiles as weU as Jews, in his infinite wisdom pro- 
ceeded in this manner, first selecting one nation to be a beacon upon a hill, a public voucher 
of the being and providence of God ; and in the fulness of time, blessing tlie human race with 
a goqpel axid Rsdeemer. Adored be )m goodness then for the written word. This only can 
preserve the doctrine of religion free from corruption. The miserable papists may trust to 
their traditioas, and wander when no covenant is to be found : but the religion of protestants 
amit be the gospel of Christ. The written doctrine of the apostles let us receive. The un- 
writtn word of Rome let us despise. There is no security in tradition. It is unsufficient for 
the IMS— t a tiop of truth : and for that reason, God gave us the writings of inspired men. 



part of the crand period of tradition, from the dispersion to t 
tetters by Moses. This shews the folly, vanity, and inconsis 
for the support of virtue, and true religion in the world, a 1 
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a God. He must, they thought, from every appearance, in 
wond'rous, useful course, have the most exalted powers ; be wist* 
and benevolent, great and good. And when the wor^liip of this 
luminar>^ was once established, it could not be long before 
moon was deified, and then the stars became conservators of 
universe. From thence idolatry went on. and added to the hea- 
venly bodies the emblematic doctrine, and animal apotheosis. 
Artificial fire was consecrated, and made the symbol of sidereal 
splendours. Deity was exhibited to the multitude in the forms 
of its effects, and innumerable orders of inferior divinities by 
grees sprang up. Successive enlargements of the system of 
tural apotheosis prevailed ; and, at last, the world /which oughl 
only to have been regarded, as the magnificent theatre of div 
perfections, was itself blasphemously adored, as the independmit 
proprietor of them. 

It is evident from hence that a revealed rule was wanting, or 
man had need of physics, to suppress the rising transports of a too 
eager gratitude, and guard against the inclination to wor s 

rising, lucid beings now so glorious before me ; whose mo i> 

steady and uniform, swift, regular, and useful, that it setrms ti 
manifest itself a wise and intelligent being, Without the Ugh 
of philosophers, or the supernatural assistance of religion, it 
hard for recent and wondering mortals, to refrain from worshi 
ping that beautiful body, as they saw it proceeded with the grea' 
est harmony, and shed innumerable blessings on them. But p 
revealed religion diffuses such a light as manifests the error : 
a correct and philosophic reasoning, in this improved age the 
guide, and proper arbitrator of religion, not only refuses to address 
itself to that God of the ancient popular theology, but proves the 
worship impious and absurd. 

Right, reason, and revelation, demonstrate from the> matchk^ 
graces and glories of nature, which occur in great variety, and 
without number, wherever we turn our eyes, that there is a 
Creator of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness ; who bountifull| 
pro\ides for the uses and occasions of human life, and prod 
repeated millions of objects that bear the stamp of omnipoi " 
and remain perpetual monuments of the divine bencv 
Manifold are thy works, O Lord ; in wisdom liast thou 
them all I 

And especially, when from the earth I lift up mine eyes 
heavens, and behold among the wonders of the firmameni 
vast and magnificent orb, the sun now rising before me, brigl 
by degrees the horizon, and pouring the whole flood of day 
us ; the wonderful and grand scene strikes powerfully on 
mind, and causes an awful impression. With sentiments oi 
greatest admiration, I consider the illustrious object, and it 
kindly heat of that bright luminaiyi inspiring me with mi 
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usual gladness. And what power is it that supplies this fountain 
of light and heat, with his genial and inexhausted treasure, who 
dispenses it with such mun&cent, yet wise profusion ? It must 
be some Almighty Being. It must be the work of the Deity, that 
is, the powerful, wise, and good parent of mankind, the Maker, 
Preserver, and Ruler of the world ; for his perfections are stamped 
upcm the work. The evidence of reason declares it. Chance or 
necessity cannot form or guide. An active understanding only, 
and intending cause, can produce, and direct : and this cause, 
must be all-ruling wisdom, and unlimited power, in conjunction 
with the most amiable goodness. This is plain to a thorough and 
rational examination. A supreme Being, an eternal self-existent 
mind, who comprehends and presides over all, must impart the 
benefits of that glorious creature before me, using it as an inani- 
mate, unconscious, instrument of conveying light, heat, and 
prolific influence to the earth; which, by infinite power, is 
rendered as much active in sending the vegete juices through the 
vessels of all plants, as the sun is in difiusing its rays upon the 
surface of the globe we inhabit. The sun, and moon, and stars, 
are but instruments in his hand, for bringing about mechanically 
whatever good effects he has created them to produce. Our holy 
religion and philosophic reasoning evince this truth. This glorious 
sun bears the signatures of its author, and the finger of God is 
discernible every where. The wisdom and loving-kindness of the 
Lord are visible, whatever way we turn. His bounty appears by 
its constant, yet voluntary communication, and is the more to be 
admired as it is a never-faihng principle. This rising luminary 
that visits our earth, is, in particular, a daily fresh instance of 
the divine favor ; and did not God's goodness only, prevent its 
suspension, we should be involved in the utmost horror, nay, in- 
evitable ruin, and when, in the evening it leaves us overspread by 
the darkness, to visit others with its benign influences ; the change 
is charming, for night gives man a necessary vacation from the 
labours of the day. In sleep he takes the sweetest refreshment 
till this rising sun, by the beneficent direction of its great Author, 
again appears in grace and splendor, and displays the face of 
nature in unspeakable beauties. Every where the bounty of the 
supreme Spirit I see diffused ; through air, through earth, and 
in the watirs. No place is without witnesses of his liberahty ; 
and life is the care of his providence. 

Of him then should our songs be, and our talking, of all his 
wonderful works. We should join in adoring him, and acknow- 
ledge him •* worthy to receive glory and honour and power, who 
has created all things, and for his pleasure they are and were 
created." And it follows, that we should likewise absolutely sub- 
mit to this sovereign Being, and ever resign ourselves to his 
direction and disposal. Where can ignorance and impotence find 
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so sale aad sore a refuge as io tiiiiiiite wisdom^ and almiglity 
poirer ? 

In this manner were my thoughts employed, as we rode over 
the brows of many high hills, with the rising sun before me, till 
we descended to a narrow wet bottom, which trended due west for 
aa hour, and brought us to the foot of another high mountain. 
This we ascended nith the horses as far as it was possible to bnng 
them, and from thence I climbed up to the top, by a steep craggy 
way, near two hundred yards. This was ver>' difficult and 
dangerous, but I had an enchanting prospect, when I gained the 
summit of the hill A valley near a mile io breadth appeared 
betwixt the opposite mountains and that on which I stood, M 
and a nver was running through it that spread sometimes into f 
httle lakes, and sometimes fell headlong from the rocks in sound- 
ing cascades. The Unest meado\^-s, and little thickets, bordered 
tho^ waters on every side^ and beyond them the vast hills had 
a fine cfiect in the view : some were covered with forest , and 
some with precipitating streams. 1 was charmed n- as- 
semblage of the beauties of nature. It is a more deli *nd- 

scape than art has been able to form in the hnest gardens oi the 
world. 

The descent was easy to this beautiful vale, and after I had 
feasted my eyes with the prospect of the place, I went down to see 
who lived in a house covered with creeping greens, tliat stood by 
a sonorous ipi'aterfall. Some wise one perhaps, said I, who scorns 
the character of the libertine, or the sot, and to the pursuits of 
avarice and ambition leaves the world, to enjoy in this fine re- 
treat the true happiness of man ; by embracing that wisdom 
which is from above, and aspiring to an equality %vith saints and 
angels : liappy man 1 if such a man be here. Or, it may be^ 
liappy pair possess this charming spot of earth, and in dischai^gjng 
all the duties of the matrimonial relation, enjoy that fulness of 
satisfaction and felicities, which the divine institution was de- 
signed to produce. Happy pair indeed ! if such a pair be here. 

But when I came near the mansion, no human creature could 
I see, nor, for some time, could I find an entrance any way. The 
gate of the garden, in which the house stood, was fast, and so 
every window and door : but as the gardens were in fine order^ 
and full of fruits, vegetables, and flowers, I knew it must be an 
inhabited place, though its people were from home. With 
pole therefore I leaped a deep moat, which surrounded the gardes^ 
and for half an hour continued walking about it. pulUng %omt 
things, and looking at others, in hopes that some one might be 
seen : no soul however appeared, and I was going to return to my 
horses, when, by accident, I came to a descent of stairs, that wts 
planted round with a shade of laurel, evergreen, and branchjng 
palm. Down I went immediately, and walked through a 
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arched paasage, in which two laxnpe were burning^ and at the end 
of it came to an open door, that admitted me into an entxy which 
led to a flight of stairs. Should I go any farther, was the question ? 
If any one within, I might greatly ofiend : and if it was the habi- 
tation of rogues, I might find myself in a pound. What shall I 
do then ? Go on, said curiosity, and bravdy finish the adven- 
ture. 

Softly then I ascended, listening, by the way, if I could hear 
any voice, and proceeded upwards, to the first floor. A door was 
there open, and on my tiptoes I went to look in, but all I could see 
was a room well furnished, and through it I passed to another, 
which was likewise full of fine things, and had a door unlocked 
that opened into a large library. The books were all bound in 
velhimj) in an extraordinary manner, the collection valuable, and 
most judiciously ordered. Mathematical instruments of aU sorts 
weie on a taUe, and everything looked as belonging to a scholar 
and man of fortune. Great was my amazement, as I saw no 
living creature. I knew not what to think of all these things : 
nor did my astonishment diminish, when I went from the library 
into two very handsome bedchambers, and saw in one of them the 
apparel of a woman ; in the other the dress of a man. 

Musing on these matters, and looking over the books, I con- 
tinued near an hour, when I turned round to depart, and saw at 
the door of the Ubrary I was in, a gentleman, and two young 
ladies in riding-dresses, who seemed more than amazed at the 
sight of me. The man's face I knew very well, and soon remem- 
bered he was one of the company that came over with me from 
Ireland in the Skinner and Jenkins, and a person I had thought 
a very odd man ; for he never stirred out of his birth all the while 
he was on board, nor spoke a syllable to any one, except myself ; 
and that only for a couple of hours after we landed ; when he was 
pleased to sing^ me out, and requested we might dine together ; 
to which I said, *' with pleasure, Sir," and he came with Miss Mbl- 
MOTB and me to our inn. With us he sat for the time I have said, 
and talked like a man of sense and virtue. He was but three or 
four years older than I was, and yet so very grave, that in respect 
of temper, he was fit for the bench. He told me, he Uved in too 
remote a place, ever to expect to see me in the country ; but he 
had a house in London, where he was every winter, if not hindered 
by sickness, and to a part of it I should be welcome, if it was agree- 
able to me to improve our acquaintance. Many other civil things 
he said, and shewed a regard for me that I little expected, and 
could not but wonder at. All this made me as well known to him 
as be was remembered by me ; but he looked, as it were, scared at 
the sight of me, in the place I now appeared in ; where I stood 
leaning on my long pole, when he came to the closet door, and 
was reading aloud in a book I chanced to take into my hand, the 
f oQowing Imes : 

H 
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yilfi Airif tovi rotoi/roit IJ toi^s (tpcZa roXXd caraCdXXorrar v^d^rsr n f«M 



To which I added a few reflections : 

Est ut dicis. Vera praedicaSj vir sapiens. Quae ad Deos spec- 
tant, pulcherrimum sacriGcium et cultum esse maximum ducito 
si tiepsum quam optimum et justissimum pr^ebeas. nop/x«w ^»»^ 
ut piXnrar iroi ht^KoiifraTop : Prsebere se quam optimum ac 
justissimum, pluris apud Deos quam mult* victimae. Speran* 
dum est enim tales potius, quam qui victimas multas prostcmunt, 
quidpiam boni a Diis immortalibus accepturos. Quam optimuin 
cor ac justissimum ad aras feramus, et bonum a numine semper 
lucrabimus. 

True, most excellent sage. Rectitude and Benevolence are the 
perfection of rational nature, and when by philosophy we acquire 
a temper, disposition and action that are comformable to the trutli 
of things, and continually display strict justice and universal 
charity, we offer the noblest sacrifice to heaven, and are con- 
similated with the Deity. By this di\'ine affection, for order and 
goodness, we manifest a continual use and employment of our- 
selves for the glory of the supreme virtue, and may by this means, 
expect to obtain the infinite mercy of God ; when slaughtered 
Hecatombs are despised ; and the creeds of incomprehensiblflj 
mysteries, and the external modes and forms of churchism, maj 
be considered only as the weakness and bUndness of re%'eren' 
heads. Thousands of rams and ten thousand rivers of oil ; 
speculative faith, rites and ceremonies, are nothing, abstracted 
from that temper and affection, which unites us to the Deity, and 
to the whole system of rationals. Virtue and charity is religion. 

This passage and reflection pronounced very loud, with an en- 
thusiasm that seizes me when I take a classic in my hand, added 
greatly to the astonishment of finding me in the closet, and foi 
some time the gentleman was not able to speak, or come forward ; 
but at last, moving towards me, as I did to him, the moment I 
saw him, he said, ** by what strange chance have I the favor of 
seeing you here ? Inform me, I beseech you, in the name of 
friendship, what surprising accident has thrown you on 
solitude ; without horse or servant, and how did you get over 
broad moat of water, as the two garden gates were locked > " 

** Mr. Berrisfort," I answered, *' You may well wonder at see- 
ing me in this remote and silent part of the world, and -- .-— -^i^y ai 
my being in your study, without either horse or . ..i in 

waiting, that you could find, on coming home ; but t was 

all natural, in the common course of events, as you r, 

** Three weeks after you left me at ^\llitehaven, I sci i^t irom 
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that place for Bnigh under Stanemore, and went from thence up 
the northern mountains, in search of a gentleman I had some 
business with, who lives but a few miles beyond you^ and on my 
return from his house, as the road lay very high on the side of 
yonder vast hill, I quitted my horse out of curiosity, to cUmb up 
to the top of the mountain, and see what kind of country lay on 
the other side of this long range of high hills. It was with great 
difficulty I got up to the pike, and few, perhaps, but myself, would 
attempt it : I was rewarded however by the fine prospect, and 
seeing the descent on this side easy, and a house and large gar- 
dens before me, I could not refrain from going down to the bot- 
tom. I marched on to take a view of the mansion and improve- 
ments, and as I saw some very fine things in the gardens, and no 
sign oi any living creature ; the gates shut and every place to 
appearance fastened, I leaped the moat with this pole, and after 
I hiad wandered about the ground^ by accident came to the shady 
inclosure, in which I found the descending stairs from the garden, 
and seeing the lamps burning in the passage, could not avoid 
going down, and proceeded till I arrived at this fine library. My 
admiration was great, you may be sure, and the books too strong 
a temptation for me not to mind them. With great pleasure I 
looked into many of them, and at last opened the Greek writer 
I was reading aloud, when you came to the door of your study. 
Such were the causes that brought me where you find me.'* 

Mr. Berrisfort repHed, " Sir, I am glad there was anything in 
the force and operation of casualties, that could bring you to my 
house, and I assure you upon my word, that you are most heartily 
welcome. As I lay in my cabin on ship-board I conceived a great 
regard for you, on account of many things I heard you say, and 
particularly for your Hvely arguments with Dr. Whalev, before 
the storm began, in defence of the divine Unity, and against that 
miserable theology which the monks have invented, and continue 
to support, though it mihtates with the revealed truths of God, 
and the reason and fitness of things. I was greatly pleased with 
your different definitions of churchism and religion, and honoured 
you not a Uttle for what you said in opposition to unintelligible 
mystery, and the glare of ceremony ; at the same time, that you 
contended for the worship of the universal Father, and that sober, 
righteous and godly Hfe, which springs from the love of truth, 
virtue, and moral rectitude. Once more then I assure you, Sir, 
I am most heartily glad to see you, and I shall take it as a great 
favour if you will pass the summer with me in this wild country 
place. Every thing shall be made as agreeable as possible, and 
exclusive of this closet of books, which you shall possess while you 
stay here, we will hunt, and set, [and shoot, and enjoy all the 
pleasures of the field : but in the 'mean time, as it is now ten 
o'clock, we ought to think of breakfast, and he desired his sister, 
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a most charming creature^ to call for it i aim ediately, aad I soon 
r saw several servants bring in every thing that was elegant and 
[excellent. He told me I need be under no uneasiness about my 
imaie and horses, for there was a steep narrow way for them to 
[ come down to his stables^ about half a mile from the place I \di 
[them, and he would immediately send one of his ser\^aat$ to 
(bring them," 
|Tlds was vastly civil and affectionate.and I told Mr. Berrisfort, 
that I was under great obligations to him for his goodness, whicii 
I should ever have an extreme sense of, but I was obliged to go 
on upon business : a few days however I would enjoy the happi- 
ness he offered me, and we passed them in a very delightful maor 
ner. 

Early in the morning^ we went out with the hounds, and lor 
half a dozen hours, had the dogs in full cry before us. We hid 
hawks and pointers in the afternoon, and enjoyed abroad all 
sports of the field. Within, when our labours were over, we 
the most elegant dinners and suppers ; every thing, of meat 
drink J that the best taste could desire : and the conversation 
excellent after the repasts, 

Mr. Berrisfort was a man of letters and breeding : and tb« 
ladies had sense, and were no strangers to the best English books. 
I They understood no other language than their mother tongue, 
but the choicest authors of every Jand that our country has pro- 
duced^ they had read with great c^e. The master of Yeorcrin- 
Green was a learned, worthy, poUte man, free in discourse, if he 
knew his company, and liked them, but otherwise quite mute, 
and he was instructive in everything he said. His sisttf and 
cousin were very good ; discreet in their behaviour, temperate m 
their discourse, and easy in their manner. They had no learning » 
they pretended to no criticism ; but talked, without vanity, of 
the best things, and what they did say, they expressed m a most 
agreeable way. There was no being dull with such people, in 
such a place. I have seen very few young ladies in my time that 
I Uked better than those girls. They both charmed me with 
their p>ersons, their faces, their good manners, and their chat ; 
but I could not enough admire Miss Berrisfort for one par- 
ticular, in which she not only excelled Miss Fox, but ail the womeo 
that I have ever seen. This was in hunting. In the held, Ab 
seemed the silver-shafted queen. 

Mr. Berrisfort and Miss Fox followed the dogs with caution, 
and never attempted anything that could haaard their necks 
or their bones : but the charming Juliet Berbisfort had so 
violent a passion for the diversion of the held, that she was seized 
with a kind of enthusiasm when she heard the cry of the hounds, 
and as if she had been the goddess of the silver bow, or one of her 
immortal train, went on without a thought of hex having bntllc 
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Imibs. She leaped every thing to keep in with the dogs ; five-bar 
gates ; the most dangm>iis dutches and pales ; and cLrove fall 
speed down the steepest hills^ if it was possible for a horse to keep 
Ms leet on thenL She frightened me ^e first morning I was oat 
with her. She made my heart bounce a thousand times. I 
e a pe cte d every now and then that she would break her neck — 
that neck where lilies grew I I was reckoned a very desperate 
rider by all that knew me, and yet, with this 3roung lady, I 
pansed several times at some leaps, when she did not hesitate at 
alL Over she went, in a moment, without thinking of the perils 
in her way ; and then, if I broke my neck, I could not but pursue. 

When fl^ory called, and beauty led the way, ^ 

What man could think of life, and poorly stay ? 

It was not in my complexion to stay, and by that means, I got 
a terrible Ml the second day ; whether by my own fault, or my 
hofse's, I cannot tdl : but as no bone was broke, and I had re- 
ceived no other mischief than a black eye, a bruise in my side, and 
a torn face, I was soon on my mare again, and by Miss Bbrris- 
fort's side. She laughed immoderately at me, while the dogs 
were at fault, as my bones were safe, and advised me with a 
humorous tckidemess, to ride with her brother and Miss Fox. 
It was not long however before I had more satisfaction than I 
desired ; for in half an hour's time, we came to some pales, which 
the stag went over and I leaped first ; but Miss Berrisfort's 
horse though one of the best in the world, unfortunately struck, 
and cleared them in such a manner, that the lovely Juliet came 
over his head. She fell very safely in high grass, where I waited 
for her, for fear of an accident of any kind, and did not receive the 
least hurt ; but in the violence of the motion, and the way she 
came down, the curtain was thrown on her breast, and she lay 
for some moments stun'd upon the ground. In a minute how- 
ever I snatched her up, and set her on her feet.v^She came to her- 
self immediately, and thanked me for my care of her ; but was 
vexed to the heart at what had happened. She requested I would 
not mention the thing to her brother or Miss Fox, and hoped I 
would be so generous as not to speak of it to any one. I assured 
her, " it was not in my soul to extract mirth from the bad fortune 
of any one ; and much less is it in my power to ridicule, or laugh 
at a woman of distinction for an accident like this. You may 
believe me, when I promise you, upon my word, and swear it by 
every sacred thing, that I will not so much as hint it to any mortal 
wlule you remain in this world." This gave her some relief, and 
by her foot in my hands I Mted her into her saddle again. Two 
benefits were derived from this mischance. One was, that for the 
fntore, this lady hunted with a Uttle more caution, and did not 
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take the leaps she was wont to do ; the other, that it gained m© 

her heart, though I did not know it for many months, and there- 
by secured for me the greatest happiness, against a day of dis- 
tress. From the most trivial things the most important do oftea 
spring, but I proceed. 

Vexatious as the fall was to this young lady, it was I however 
that had all the pain, by the nuschief I received when my hoiac 
threw me. My eye was in a sad black way, my side troubled 
mc, and the skin was oflf half my face ; yet I did not much mind it, 
as the diversion was good, and that immediately after the death dl 
the stag we hastened back to an excellent dinner, and some flasks 
of old generous wine ; to which Bob Berrisfort and I sat for 
two or three hours. The ladies had left us to change their dress, 
and walk in the gardens, and we fell into voy serious chat. 

" I am thinking/' said Mr. Berrisfort, after a considerable 
pause, as we sat smoking a pipe over against each other, " that the 
cause you gave Dr. Whalby, on ship-board, for the decay of 
Christianity, was the best I have heard. I remember you told 
this divine, tliat it was not want of faith in the present generation 
that made so many renounce Christianity j for, the world were 
no enemies to a republication of the law of nature by the man 
Christ Jesus ; but the thing that makes infidels, and supports 
infidelity, is the extravagant doctrines which the theologers have 
obtruded upon the church, as essential parts of Christiatnity 
Enthusiasm, absurdity, and error, and the bUnd and bloody seem 
of cruelty and superstition have been the great stumbling-blocksi 
to mankind, and given the most sad, severe and lasting stabs, 
to the interests and success of the pure and peaceable gospel of 
Christ. This is just. But exclusive of this, may we not say that 
there are so many seeming contradictions, and a multiphcity of 
obscure passages in it, that it looks as if it could not be, in its 
present condition, a rule of faith, and that Christians differ so 
much about the meaning of the texts of their Bible, that reason 
knows not what to say to a rehgion so variously represented. 
It is not only the two great camps, papist against protestant, and 
protestant against papist, who make the rehgion as different 
as black and white \ that the reformed mission at Malabar t^ 
the Indians they must not hearken to the Jesuits, if they expect 
salvation ; and the monks at Coromandel declare, on the con- 
trary, to those Indians, that they will be danmed to eternity, if 
they are converted to what the Danish ministers caH Christianity 
which made the famous bramin Padmanaba say, that it was im« 
possible for him to become a Christian, till the learned Christian| 
priests had agreed among thcmselve? what Christianity was 
for he had not erudition and judgment enough to decide in the 
intricate controversy ; but, exclusive of this, protestants are so 
divided among themselves^ even the church of England against 
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the church of England, dissenters against dissenters, and give 
such different accounts of the revealed system, that it requires 
more understanding, and strict serious enquiry, than the general- 
ity of people have, or can spare, to be able to determine in what 
party of the celebrated critics and expositors true reUgion is to 
be found : and when the controversy is so dark and various, and 
the authorised professors can never agree among themselves, 
what can a man of a plain understanding say to it ? This makes 
many, I imagine, turn from the scriptures to study nature, and 
the general laws which are established among the several gra- 
dations, ranks and classes of beings, so far as they are connected 
with intelligent, moral agency. In the natural, agreeable pages 
of that infinite volume, we see and perceive beauty and order, 
art, wisdom, and goodness, and are thereby led to the Creator and 
Governor of the world, the universal cause, preserver, and director 
of nature. We discover his providence, measures and benevolence^ 
the rules and principles of eternal, immutable wisdom and reason^ 
and by them are compelled to confess a universal, intelligent 
Efficient ; one infinite, eternal, omnipotent, wise, good Being, 
from whom all others derive, and on whom all others necessarily 
depend, and that continually. In short, by studying nature, we 
discover a God of truth, order and rectitude, and as we find perfect 
universal truth, and moral rectitude to be the highest perfection 
in the Deity, our reason informs us, that we ought to show our 
love of God, by a love of these ; and that a regular, uniform 
pursuit of them, must be the only true and rational pursuit of 
human happiness. Here is a plain and good religion. Can we 
wonder then that many study and follow nature, and disregard 
those interested commentators, who, like opposite counsel at the 
bar, multiply and make void the law by different and contra- 
dictory pleadings on it ? " Here Bob ended — and lighted his pipe 
again, while I laid mine down, and went on in the following 
manner : 

" As Christianity was instituted by its great Author and Pub- 
lisher, for the benefit of mankind, it is to be lamented that the 
divines should so differ, concerning what genuine revealed re- 
ligion is, as to cause many to renounce this standing and perpetual 
rule of faith and manners, but as to contradictions and incon- 
sistencies in the apostle's writings, I have read them over several 
times, and never could find such things in them. Obscure pas- 
sages there are a few at first sight ; but a httle consideration can 
explain them by other scriptures, if we do not hke some com- 
mentators endeavour, by forced constructions, to adapt the sense 
of them to a system. This is what rui ns Christianity. The monks 
shut out the hght of reason, which is to explain scripture by scrip- 
ture, and in the dark, fancy a metaphysical theology : they 
speculate a tritheistic mystery, original sin, divine sovereignty, 
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election, reprobation, with many other pieties, ar .e things 

revelation, which are, in reality, an artificial, in\ ^ rniptioo 

of the gospel. The majority of the doctors insist upoi heir 

reverend notions are revealed reHgion, and where ■ c s^ 

power, wattle the people into them ; but men who will use tlic 
human understanding their Creator has given them, and employ 
the reason of men in the choice of their religion, very easily per- 
ceive that unnatural representation could never come down from 
heaven : and that whatever the declairoers on human nature may 
say in praise of their gospel, it is impossible it should be inspiration, 
when the propositions rather merit laughter and contempt than 
the attention of rational creatures. This makes the Indians oi 
any understanding flee Christianity. This causes men of sejjsc, 
in a free country, to declare against revealed religion. The 
principal offence must remain, while the majority of the clergy 
continue to blind the human understanding, and instead of coach- 
ing the cataract, darken the souls of the people with a sufiusioo 
of mystery : to which I may add, and obstinately refuse to make 
use of unexceptionable, scriptural forms of expression in di\*ixic 
pubhc service, though an alteration might be made without any 
possible danger or inj ury to the church, and continue to use in our 
Uturgy unscriptural phrases, and metaphysical notions, the 
imaginations of weak men. While this is done, the Christian 
religion must suffer, and of consequence, the divines who con- 
tend for mystery, and labour to destroy human reason and the 
powers thereof : to stifle and extinguish our common notions of 
things, and preclude all reasoning whatsoever upon the subject of 
reUgion ; must have the blood of more souls to answer for, in the 
approaching day of calamity, than they now seem to imagine, 
while great preferments bhnd their understanding^ and render 
them insolent and positive. All this however has nothing to do 
with the true gospel If men would read the historical, and the 
argumentative parts of the sacred writings with honesty, and 
explain them as right reason and true criticismj^directs ; if they 
would study them with that true zeal, which is gxxided by a good 
hght in the head, and which consists of good and innocent affec- 
tions in the heart ; and have at the same time a knowledge of the 
customs which prevailed, and the notions that were commonly 
received ia those distant ages and countries, they w^ould find no 
inconsistencies and contradictions in the scriptures, even the 
difficulties would soon disappear. The sacred writings would 
appear to be what they are, a system of religion that answers to 
all our wishes and desires ; that requires of us that obedience to 
which as rational beings we are antecedently bound : and o^ers 
us rewards for obeying more than nature could ever claim. In the 
gospel, we have the rehgion of nature in perfection, and with it 
a certainty of mercy and unutterable blessings : but in natural 
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religkm, as the reason and understanding of men can collect it, 
onr hopes of pardon and glory have but uncertain foundation. 
Without revelation, our hopes are liable to be disturbed and shaken 
by 6:equent doubts and misgivings of mind : but in revealed 
rdigion, that is, the moral law republished by inspired men, the 
{Homises of the gospel take in all the wishes of nature, and estab- 
lish an her hopes. Blessed be God, then for sending his well- 
beloved Son into the world. From him we have a law that is 
holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good : and by a 
dutiful submission to this plain and p^ect law, in which there 
is no mystery, no inconsistency, no contradiction, we are delivered 
from condemnation, by the grace of God through Christ. Here 
is reason for adoring the divine goodness. The gospel gives a 
better evidence for the truth and certainty of life and immortality 
than nature before had given, and thereby displays the love that 
God has for the children of men." 

To ^is Mr. Berrisfort said, that " he thought my plea for 
original Christianity was good, and allowed it was not the gospel 
that was faulty in mystery and obscurity, contradiction and incon- 
sistency ; but, human ignorance, and human vanity, which have 
loaded it with absurdities, while they excluded reasoning about 
it, and warped its fair and heavenly maxims to the interests of 
systems and temporalities. However," continued Bob, " you 
will allow I believe, that the sacred writers had not perpetually 
the aid of an unerring Spirit, and therefore arc sometimes incon- 
sistent in their accounts : that as they were sometimes destitute 
of divine assistance, they were Uable to error when guided only 
by the human spirit, and did act Uke common men upon several 
occasions. This seems to be evident from the relations, and the 
human sentiments of the apostles. The evangelists speak of the 
same facts differently ; and in citing prophecy, while one adapts 
a fact to the letter of the prophecy, another accommodates the 
letter of the prophecy to the letter of the fact : I mean here, the 
ass and colt in Matthew, and the colt only in John, and their 
citing Zechariah, ch. ix. v. 9. differently. And as to the other 
sacred writers, does not the dispute between Paul and Peter, 
shew a subjection, sometimes, to ignorance and error ? does not 
the quarrel between Barnabas and Paul let us see, that one of 
them was mistaken, and both of them to be blamed ? Tell me 
likewise, what you think of Mark and John's different accounts 
of the time of the crucifixion, and does not Matthew contradict 
Mark in his relation of the resurrection of Jesus ? " To this I 
replied, ** that however some zealots may contend for the per- 
petual inspiration of the sacred writers, yet he could not think 
such doctrine necessary to the creed of a Christian : Jesus only 
is called the truth, and was incapable of error. Christ only in all 
his actions, was directed by a prophetic spirit. AU other men, 
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prophets and apostles, were sometimes left to the gmdance of thai 
own spirit ; and therefore all things which they have signified 
to us by their words or deeds, are not to be considered as divine 
oracles. Nee adeo omnia, quaecunque dictis signiiicarunt ant 
[iactis, ea pro divinis oraculis habenda- Nnllus, excepto Domino, 
fuit unquam propheta, qui omnia egerit spiritn prophetico. So 
Limborch, Dodwell, and Baxter say, and of tlie same opinion were 
Grotius and Erasmus.* They assert, that the apostles, on 

* ficufimtOt Grotius^ Litnboreli, B;ixkr, and DiKlnctl, w«re gteat and dcelleat , 

f thetf lives aod wriiinei liighly nierit r- r ik« former it msy juitly be ujdi^ 

be la V3ua Uved and died in th« Ror ud si»tajord many n^ectioof 

•nme ceakna protesUats; he was n<^t l fxith duritiic his life ,iiid 

devtb. by fervcral Roiimta cjitboUc writers ; i ot t aJI thmg» to$etli«rt 

wu wfkhl Ibey allied a Roman catholic ; yet hU ( hii haired ol tbe uu . 

>> it WW pbia urom b» wriciog* and behaviour, thni >e< without joy tim lint, 

ol Luther. Bayie Viy% of Erswnus, that he w:u ouc ol those witnttse* for tbe trotb^ 
were wlshiag for a reformation in the church, hut who did not think it was to be 
by erecting aaother society to be supported by leafues^ and that should poAs _ 
, a vtrbii ad vtrbe^a, from words to blows, for speaking of U* ooittemporar|r Luther, 

i aava, " had all that he wicrte been f^iod, his seditious freedom would fli]l luiv« bees 

itie to me, 1 wt-uld r-nthcr ^^ubtrjit to s-tmc <?rror> Umn raise a civil war, and pot tbe 
froddtaan 'nLacGnnmCommmmtn 

printed at K m thJa passage: ** Ertsn 

oarnus (itor !(.', Domine lac finega* lac AneaauHd 

<|Uld ^ .r nou piU4»&uia, Mj^ulLi.u;» vv^ii M^iih Erasmus in his last bour. 

El iTi At Rotterdam, Octobei 28, 1466, and died &f a bloody flux al Basils, aftJ 

^J' J '/ ■ . ^.i^■ 

Tbc (oUowi£Li^ epitaph is oa a marble stooe in the cathedral at Basil, where be was bulled. 

CliatBTO SSRVATOKl. S. 

OES^ BaASMO ROTTKRODAHO. 

Viao. 

OwKfBUS HODTS MAXIMO, CUJUS XHCOUF/itUk.- 

SNUDITIONKM PARI D^MJUNCTAM rSUoSN- 
TIA fOSTERI IT AOMIKAeUKTUR ST ea^ri' 
CA8UKT ; BOKIPACIUS AMSSaACHllLrs, HeKK. 

FaosKedus, Mic. Bpiicopius, haredsi rr 

NUMCVPATl SUPSllMI iVJK VOLUNTATIS 
Vl)IOICt«, PATROMO OPTIMO ffOIf MM-UOttlM 
QVKM iWMOKTAtaif »Bl KDITtS tUCCSRA* 
TIONiaUS COMPARAVfT, IIS TAMTlSPSa DVU 

ORBis TEKRAnuu iTAiiiT iupsiirurinio 

AC SSDDITU USIQUK GSWriUlt COLLOQUU^ 

THRO, KED CORPORIS MORTALIS QUO 

RlCONDlTtJH i»T tROO HOC 

Saxum POSUSRE. 

MoMtuus KSt tv. BID. Jvt.. 

Jam septuagenarius, anw. a Cnristo navo 

M.D. XXXVL 

Above thi* epi taph is the device and teal of Erasmus, lo wit, TUmjuus, tb** (ml of I 

and the words--- 

COKCSDO NULLt. 

Tbe mscriplloil to b^% memory, at KotterdAcn. U this i 
Dftsio&Rio Brasho 

ItAGNO iCISWTi^BiM iTiitrr Ll» 

TEJIATVRAF VIR- 

f»IC| IT I I 

viao stJi i^i,..^ uxtao 

CiVl OmUUU PR^rSTurvXtSSIMO 
Ac MOKIfllS IIIMORf AUtAri.*' 

ScRirns >EviTCRms Jure 

CORSECUTO, 

S. P. Q. RotnuDAM 
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ordinary occasions, were ordinary men. All true Christians critics 
must aUow this, and grant that the universal inspiration of the 
sacred penmen, is a notion founded in the prejudices of pious 
men and their mistaken sense of scripture. Such infallible 

NS QUOD TANTIS APUD SB SUOSQUS 

PosTKKOs vmruTiBUs ruMmnml 

DnssBT 
Statuam banc bx jbrx rvmuco 

BaiCBMOAM CVSAVBKUNT. 
BAKBAKIJB TALXM SB DBBBLLATUB BbASMUS 

Maxima laus Batavi nominis obb tulit 
Rbddidit En I Fatis abs obluctata simistbis, 
Db tanto spolium nacta quod ubna vibo 

BST 

Imgbmii coblbstb jubab majusqub caduco 
Tbmpobb qui bxddat solus Bbasmus bbit. 

*" FkobSB iwblished an editaoo in 1540, of all the wcrks of Erasmus at Basle, in nine vcduines 
JbUo. TIm first, second, and fourth, contain his Philosapkic^U, Rhetorietd, and Gra mm t Uicat 
Pitu$, his Cothouitt and Praiss of FoOy : the third, his Epistia, which are very fine, and 
naav ol them relate to the affairs of the church : the fifth, his BooJb 0/ PMjjy : the sixth, his 
TenMo oi the Nem TetimmMt, with notes : the seventh, his Paraphrases on tki Nem Teti a meni : 
the eighth his Translaiums of some Greek Fathers : the ninth, which is the lar^t, his ApoUy- 
gias. His Nem Testannent, Letters, and Colloquies, are the most valuable of his works. The 
pn^aoe to his Paraphrase on the Gospel of Si. Matthew, is an admirable thing. An English 
translation of it, with notes, and a good preliminary discourse addressed to Roman catholics, 
was printed in 1749. Reader, though the edition of 1540 here mentioned is a good one, vet 
that of Le Clerc's printed at Leyden, in 1703, in eleven volumes, folio, is infinitely superior, 
and in better estimation. 

Hugo Grotius, the son of Jean de Groot was bom at Delft in Holland, the xoth of Aprfl, 
1583, and died at Rostock in Mecklenbourg. Sept. 8, 1645, aged 62. 

fin the fcmner editions of this book, a condensed list of the writings of Grotius followed this 
note, which was derived from M. de Burigny's excellent Life of that great man, printed in 
1732, and translated from the French into English in 1754. With much asperity if not ill- 
nature, Amory has accused M. de Burgny of being a " bigotted papist," and charges him with 
having " in a sad and ridictilous manner strained some Imes written by Grotius to prove that 
he died a member of the Church of Rome." The Abb4 Raynal, a judicious Frexich writer, 
observes that ' M. de Burigny, has introduced nothing but facts well supported, or theo- 
logical discussions delivered, but with the greatest conciseness and accuracy, and that, " the 
most valuable part of his work, is the just and concise idea which it gives of Grotius's several 
writings." The commendation given by the Abb^ Raynal is wholly and absolutely just : 
should the reader, therefore, be desirous of becoming better acquainted with the Life and 
Writings of Grotius, he will find himself agreeably entertained by perusing the Life written 
by M. de Burigny, and printed in 1745, in 8vo. The list of the works of Grotius occupies 
pp. ^63-8, and though it has met with the maledictory censure of Amory, will questionless 
receive its due meed of praise from the reader. Ed.] 

The great and good Richard Baxter was a nonconformist divine, who suffered much by 
the severity of that cruel monster of a man, lord chief justice Jefferies, in a prosecution, in 
Easter Term, 1683, on account of some passages in his Paraphrase on the Nem Testament. 
He was confined in the King's Bench prison from the beginning of the year 1683, till Nov. 24. 
x686 ; when, by the mediation of Lord Powis, be obtained a pardon from King James, and 
was released out of prison. The passages marked for censure, by Sir Roger L'Estramge ; 
were his explicatkins of Matt. ch. v. v. 19. Mark, ch. ix. v. 39 ; zi. 31 ; zii. 38,30, 40. Luke, 
ch. X. V. 2. John, ch. xi. v. 37 ; and Acts, ch zv. v. 2. Dr. South is said to have likewise 
put into his enemies, power, some annotations, from Rotnans, ch. ziii. The charge was, that 
his paraphrase on thi»e places reflected on the prelates of the church of England, and, con- 
sequently, that he was guilty of sedition ; but equity at this day can find no such reflection 
or seditiOT in the passages so condemned. 

Ridiard Baxter was bom November 12, 1613, at Rowton in South Bradford. He was an 
author fifty-two years, and in that time wrote one hundred and forty-five distinct treatises, 
w h ereof four were folios, seventy-three quartos, forty-nine octavos, and nineteen in twelves 
and twenty-fours ; besides single sheets, separate sermons, and prefaces to other men's writ- 
ings. He began with Aphorisms of Justification, printed in 1649 ; in his thirty-fourth vear ; 
and ended with the Certainty of the World of Spirits, in 1691 ; on the 8th of December, in the 
same year he died at the advanced age of 76 years, at his house in Charter-house>Yara. The 
iolkming books of his composing in English, are excellent : The Sainfs EveryuHng Rut : 
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authority they think the best way to silenee all objectjoos, and 

weakly embrace the hypothesis to advance the honoar of religioiL 

•* Butjour allowing this, and that there are some disagreemeats 

and variations in the evangcUsts, cannot hurt the gospeL St 

C«D «0 f*tf Umemmrttd * Dy(H Tkwgkt$ : drUdnty t,f «k£ Warid <^ SpfHtt: aad hS» Fw*> 
^0H om th* Nm Tmm^itii. His Litio places are Dt CtU tk U M tam Demnitrm ApktfHM ■! 
4t JtutHkuHom t» Fadtnbm. ApoUtgia, Ubetku JUtitmm pfo RttMomt CkHttimm cmm 

mimmUH«^^^mm. EpJatotm 4t Gm^«ti Ow mt rnt Pfti i miam i im ii Vmiom mimmwm P^f^ 
DkMnaH9 4$ Bmptimo tnftmHum, DUeOimm it Rtf^nrnttitm E«it»(m* Dt JW^ 

t G m itm aipmm PUrttmm. Di Jmft S a t frnt tnt mum Gitd» StMmm, itftjf^tim 



i 



fffoflf Gf0^M 



0f 



. HitHari 



UmfPtntU Rtdmtpthns Mnira C«Mmm ei Bumm. D§ Ktp. i 

But lew t oto p«rMt«ded b those dayi of disftpatko ood pleaiiiit; wfll cit doim to ivitf afl 
or ftoy c( wluit Sazter halb wrieteo. It may bcmwrn, be eaii*cie&tJo«ulv asked, Wh«t mat 
beeoiae of uft when high and low, rich and poor, fly from tbomdvei, md Utitsb at ewy tiUng 
•iriout ! run Into eviry extriv«gaiioQ aoa vanity, ind wanton Ufe away in dimpstiaB ad 
'■ ' 1? For thame, ratknaki, reflect. Comider what ye are. Yo« are ' ' 



iHlh rMion, to the end that you loay pursue the true happuieas of rational nature* and by a 
truth -- ^ - '^nde of life, unite yoorcelvca to the tupnxne ineshauitibk founealii ot lA V 
UXk* ' ible good. You are Hkewise accountable cfeatui^ ttaodiiic oa the biidt 

' ' lioD, and judgment ; and wheo this fleeting loeoe ot vanity b avet^ OMfll 

ncc. or Datural weahneia» as they are now cnHeA. will not be accepted as a ptea lor fhc 
against oature and reaaon, for, let reaioii be heard, and tpcad conne hem of f^m 



lomotcni 



•wy day, in raiding good booki, and in the doaet in prayer, with a rceolntlna to do yotfr 
haat to live at you pray, and that power, which darkeni the unocrstandkigi eualava (he win, 
and ohttniets the operations of consdenoe, you may easily remove. Vou will dcapi«r «mf 



fratlflcatioo agaiu»t tmth. and d^i^l in being useful and pktoa hefe^ that you may aeeon 
•lenial bappiaeas in Booa future wond. Pooder then, rationala, in time. A» von are plaeed 
herein a mutable condition capable of bliaa and misery ; to be m^de oonfinued bicaatd lolrtti 
above, when the time of probatloo is ova-, ii yon h^ve kept the coramaadmeots of God ; or, 
to live with Lucifer and the apostatca for ever in darkness and woe, if you have ttu\ fouaht 
the good fight, and kept the faith : therefore, do all that piety and goodness can do in thia 
tffi. RetoTve by the advice of the gosp^ and let nothing in oatuxe be able to divert the 
CBWiitlon. but a oonnterroand from the tame authority. I apeak to the rich and gay. who 
' ' ttv viait the lespleodent and delusive scenes of vitialsd ufe, among the higher orden; 



ntChOy 1 
11 well I 



I at to othen who frequent the dances given at tain and sixpenny h«pi as thvy an 
MTAMd ; where people of both seies, of low and middling condition, asaemhle tocethar^ to 
Ibdr daitriiction in all retpecta. Here the ruin of many an honeat tradeiaaatt't dMghier 
eamiiieooas ; and froin being men of pleasure at these places, idle young fellowi coma by da> 
Crsca to the gallowft. Theirmoralsafehereoorrupted, their time is wasKd, and money raosl 
M got tooie way or otber« to answer the exfenccs. The women there, aie for the moat pan 
boM characters* and the greatest part of the men, pickpocfcen and gambkta ; nor do they 
keep th«mselvea sober ; for the last time I looked into one of their daodng rooois, to aea hew 
it was with nif kind, ooe nig^t, as I was walking hotue, I saw some of the men faddlad, flfhtr 
lag for the women ; and several unhappy girls, so drunk, they couM not stand. 11» wiok 
was a sad scene. 

But you. who are great, honourable, and rational ma y be called on. 1 Buppose^ lo stay 
every wandering or fflicit thought* every Inconsiderate word, and to brfng evrry uucoded 
action before the supreme bar of righteous and hapartial reason. ^' r<«Thapa« r^ 

member what I beg leave to tell you. that you live under a threefcL A, to your 

nelghboursv and to yourselves ; and of oonsequeaee. that you mutt ii' 
and diversKMis, and alienatfon of mind, which usually obatnwt the lov« or ^t.m\, iits I 
honour ; that you must have do immoderate desires, which may ttmpt you io vloJatl 
laws of justice and cbnritv ; and in the reg[imen of younelves, that you mnst obiwe « i^ 
iDoderatkn and u 1 1 ud moke your whole life an oblatkm, and tnhmisiloQ to Chan ^ 

of God' This »{! V otter to those inletttgoot* Imniortid beings, who weata Ihefr 

pndous hours in i i cctacles. and in every species of plays and tpcxta, h^aUc U afl ^ 

the kng day. 

Philip de Umborch, a remonstrant divine, and fn^jte*iot oi Theology, was boro June t^ 
tfllj. He was a learned and excellent man. And h:ith vi-ritt^rn thr folYcwinic csiCeUent beeaa : 
SysMPM Compla d* to Thioiatk, which was (• uted In ft¥0. C^ I 

k^ Arnica ds Vrritaa RdUUmU CMuUtn he end o{ mii^ is 

An account of Uriel Aooeu, a Portuguese de. l nabofeh's Dtifimtd 

9f Ckrtmmvify against AcosU's obiectkias T1 i '.iU: und arfkaace of ccvwalsd 
mlfiQn wen translated into BngUsh in the year r liC ,CoffiM» has not been Mdb- 
*"" "— . . ... , I haft 



wid Id Eni^Ush by any one : at least 1 never %mv, 



: and for this 
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Paul might reprove St Peter, and speak himself sometimes after 
the maniifir of men ; yet, we see where they had the divine assis- 
tance in their explications, and the power of working miracles to 
confirm their doctrine ; and there, as rational and thinking men, 

> tnmlatfcw of it, and intaid tofinMi it with many notw on the argumqits of the two 
- -WTH&mu " 



uiiP,....; if death, or lidaieM, do not hinder. L'H1aiok$4sc0TtrrW4tHhmuannfitUi- 
ttami that b7*eirMefye/lft«/Mfi(lMtei; was tnnebted into Bogliih by SamudOiandkr,* 
a dliBtnHni mhitat« : who pndxed. in an introd u ction, a tfisiory 0/ P§rMieuttoi^ that cannot 
ba wi l h h i illy pcaieed, or eoongb aomired. The Hietory and intxoductioo wen poblished in 
4to^ in xyii, aiid tlie introdnetioQ was afterwaids ce-pnnted in 8vo. and again by Atmora, 
m 18x3, 8vo. Commmlmku In Adm Apotioicnm ti 4m EpUtolst td R omme t tt Htbrao$j 
printed In ioUo. This is one of the moat vahiable books in Christian learning ; strong and 
haaKtifnl ; Jnrt and lationaL Let it stand next your bible in your study, and when you sit 
daiwn to the if cli fl/ fjb« Apos^, and the Ep^Un to tks Rpmtmt tmd Hdtrmt, let Umborch's 
CeenMMMpy be open before you, and yon wiU be improved and charm e d. 

Let mm lUBewiae adviee you, reader, to open, at the same time, Dr. Sykes o» fk# HArm$ ; 
n (lorkMS pcrfonnanoe ; and bis most excellent book o» RtiimptUm : theie two have been 
pobiUhed very Utely. By the way, Dr. Sykes'sfsMQf upmtks Truiko/AtCkHsHmRdiikm, 
bone of the best, tf not the best, of all the good things that have been published lor reveia- 



I his C eniM uri ew mtd DUeomu en me Mlnuia, are admirable. 

9hiiSsitV9mSmrtUm,hiiTfue Fm m d tt t om t oiNgtmaimd Rne d i t i Rdigkm, 

mJSS 

Mr. . , ^ , 

latian, and give a just and charming account of the Christian relif^. 

Limbordi wrote some other imaU things, as Letters, Prefaces, and Essays. Among the 
fonncr those addreeeed by him to Locke are excellent ; that on Liberty or Power, was too 
miKh even for that distinguiihed and profound philosopher. But his most celebrated Letter 
to Locke, in iHiich Limborch gave the history of his arguments, used in bringing back an 
incenious lady to Christianity, who bad been converted to J tidaiam, lias not been published. 
Ithas been seen by several, but is now probably irretnevably lost. im' 

In 1673, Umborch published the valuable works of his master Etienne de Courcelles. an 
Axminian divine. Courcelles, bom in 1386, succeeded Simon Bpiscc^us, who died April 4, 
1643 ; aa pastor to the Church of the Remonstrants in Holland, but Courcelles dying Mav 29, 
X639, was followed by Arnold Poelemberg, who was succeeded on his death in 1667, by Lim- 
borch ; who in 1693, published the Semtom of Bpiacopius, in a large folio, to which be not only 
nrefioBed a preface, but an admirable Lit$ of Bpiscopius, which was published separately, in 
8v<o. Amoldns Poelemburg. the writer of the Life of Courcelles, prefixed to his works, in 
1673 : was a learned and pious man. His Disurmio Epis$olaris contra Hoombeekium.And 
his Egmmm Tkntim S p t m k e m i i, are fine things. Hispreface to the second volume of Bpis- 
oopiua's TiMkittaa Worlu, is excellent ; and in a valuable book called Episiola Prasiatmum 
Vworum, yon will find many letters by Poelemburg, that are extremely beautiful, in respect 
of the cfaanns of his style, and his judick>us manner of treating his subjects. 

* Thii Bentleman Is still living, [x7s6J and greatly to be honoured, on account of several 
oliier exodlent writings, m defence of true piety, and the gospel of Christ. His Vindication 
0/ At Hittoff oftluOld Ttstmmmt against Dr. Morgan. His Discourse 0/ the Nature and Use 
o9 Uiemdee \ and his if ntwer to Anthony Collins' Grounds and Reasons of ike CkrisHan Religion, 
his Rs eamnimation of the Witnesses of the Resurrection, his Commentary on Jod, his two sermons 
called The Notes of the Ckufch, in the second volume of the Salter's Hall, Sermons against 
FoPeff, his Sermm on Superstition, and two funeral sermons ; one on the death of Dr. Had- 
field, ^;For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God, is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Locd." Ronumt, ch. vL v. si. The other on the death of Mr. Smyth. ^* Who shall 



very valuable : and therefore, they highly merit the attentive reading of every gentleman. 
Some other things written by this minister I mentioned in my Memoirs of Several Ladies of 

Great Britain, i735i_8vo. p. 73f to which the reader is referred. 

Reader, on The Resurrection of Jesus, first read bishop Sherlock's Trfol of the Witnesses 
and nppfaig's Defence of the Trial : then take up Mr. Chandler's piece ; and when you have 
seriously ttad it, see what Dr. Pearce, bishop of Rochester, savs on this subject hi the first 
part of his Four IHMoiirs«to»libtfM^ac/«s: add to them Grove's SmeoM <m l*f R«nMT«elfoM, 
audi knagine, these fine little pieces will give you satisfaction : if a doubt should still remain, 
open Mr. West's fine book on the Article, and I think you will be easy ss to this pohit. Re- 
d^ the strength of what they all say to a few written arguments, and keep them for use. 
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vee must allow the authority of the sacred books ; the lew places 

that have the marks of weakness, only serx'e to convince us, that 

Ithe divine writers of the books made not the least pretension to 

^ perpetual inspiration. * In suo sensu abundat aliquid humanx 

flragUitatis dissentio habet ; ' says Jerome. Human frailty and 

ihcir own sense honestly appear, when there was not an occasion 

for infallibility and miracle. But whenever the preachers of the 

New Testament were wanted for the extraordinary purposes of 

divine providence, they were made superior to tlie infirmities of 

nature : their understandings were enlarged and enlightened and 

anjnspired knowledge rendered them incapable of error. This 

in my judgment, is so far from ruining the authority of scripture, 

that it is the greatest confirmation of its truth. It shews the 

The bc«t thins of Courcelkt is his Quaittnio DtatfMiomtm TMaJog ifT ow in wtiidi ht 

trruU, OS an Able, ratioiui diviibe, of the Trioitv, Origiiul Sia« the Knowledctt ol J«sus Cbxift 

«D(t J u^tific^tioti. The next in value to Uitt are his lnatttmiiomt$ JUkgloim Ckrittlmm ; 

I tiu»$fib* di fuu S«ii^Nu : Vindicia conifA Am^rgUttm: ood Aitit €mk Pm%tmtt§ Dmim- 

\ tttiui . ia which be %cXM rh« Mediator between the Calvlnists Aud Armiaiatts ; but witlioul 

» siicccu, it U A v.ir " - ' to unite partkCu Every party is « cfaoneh and ii^allible ia ili 

I own conceit. Har l iu-e ol oo party, but devoted to Jesus Christ only, and his 

I plAiu gospel ; douj, to be pure and food, eves as the Lord Jesus Chnst was paat 

and good, and wor^ni^H la;^ u xl the rather Almishty, ia the naioe oi J^ttns^as bis 4 

«ritho«it spiectdatinft. inventing, or perpksintf oundves with imaffnatincis. This ^ 

Lord's directioa. When you pray. say. Our Father, wHatever ye ask in my uuDt^ ^ 

I boLuiiess no man shall see the Lord, Here it is, gefltlenien oi the laity, as tbt iSoetots caltl , 

I a»d u'tU have us to be an inferior tribe to them. Adhere to these few^ plain tli^ui, and yoi 

1 inll t>e *TT evfT happy, though the church damns you by bell, bOok|Wid capdlo-ii^til. 

, Th. 1 1 I lous Henry DodweU, who was some time feOow o4 I^rinily CoUcfe, DuUin ; 

I anil C 3or of History in Otford. til) he was ejected for raJuaini to take Ibc oalh 

to Ki- was bom at Dubbn, in October 1641. His wortcaart tne fottoariog ; |>k^ 

I kf;vmrniiad I rutuum fommit StmrmiitUC-otiHtMitoink^tASMrtit^ Tw9t4tkm9fJi4 ' 

' OHrmnginiDHoiyOtdnt,«mdTIUi0k 
, «iil/f AltoMs of Pfe\mi Ctmt e rm m* m i^ 
) i*^iMM4m^ An 4 '"Fimd«imnialftfkietpk«fP&pky,i 



, Md Ty0hik^ SiudUf, wUh a TrdKi tomemdi^ Saiictawtortto. 

m^grnmmi^eikemfmiiuUimamitgMm^bitmtttdfyPHmematm 

'^ FtMidaiiMMlfll ftrkittpk ef Papiry, mU a* ytii«wtr it iKa | 

PNfff. $0fimttim of C k mnkn fnm K p ^ K O fi ^ Cmm 

DiiMtrtakem an St. CfpHtm. A D4tmrmtam an a i 



hPH*s$. 

PricalAMid 
i by DodweO. DiatHnHmt «m trimam. A V^ 

Uoyd, Turner, Ken, Pramptoo, White ; to 



\ ^Op(tt*d to a Ltkdy 

I Sekitmmicfit and ^ 

Imofkf of Dr. F€0t 

f Ttllotson, Moore, TMinck. K wider. Fowler, Cumberland ; and a DffefU* of fA« V4t 
I Fom Camdmiat* Lectures, c^ed Pr^tdums* Acadtmtca, Tk^ Amutli of V^iMm* f^ainvtiJai. 
) Sc, An Accmmi of ih* Ui\tf G*ofr«pfmt. Tk* UwfHlmti of Ckmtk Mmaic. Am X wtt e al 
[ 0/ llu Gr*dt and Roman CycU. A LnUr m§aim$ Toiamd, rdaHv* to tki Canon of tkt Nm Tttli^ 
im«m. Tk* ^fWNtfi of Thvcydidn and X*nophtm ; and an Ap«hgy fof l*« PkUooo^kkM W»lm 
\ of Cktto. A Ull*r on iht Smd to Mr. Layton, and a Lmer to Dr. TUlotson on Sckitm, Tm 
t Disifrt^iiom on the A gf of PkaiatU and PffkagorM, An Admonition to For*4tntrt c»i»r<mln| 
ScHnm. An EpiMtolarv Diioouru to provt Uu Soul a PHncipU nah*rolh Mort^, ^u| fmmof* 
j §iUti»d by iU Union witk tk* Di/vtm BiMtfif laa/ Spirit : that tht Bithops onty Qgii fitt iMi Immu 
I $atu*ng Spirit : and thai Sacmdottd AbMolutien iu N ternary for tkt Rtmiiiem of Sim. 
] Trtmti$i* in Drftnu of til* Epittoiary Ducoufit. 

Tb tae are the works ol the learned DodweU, Some u^ very vmluabto, OMoy oi tbtmt 
; ; and all of them written with great perplexity ; witbool any beauty of itlfi. 
Dodweir I learning was very great, but b^de tAe •jngularity tA his notloiiik mtfib 
ted, his leaming Uy like a lump of puxikd silk in his Ibead, and be onild dtmw few 
breads. Dodweli in the fifty-second year d his ace, married a vary youiif ^i Cba 
d4iightcr d a gentleman, in whose house he boarded ia tne country ; havitif been net pn^ 



I eoptor for 6ve years ; frmn a cei;ard to her fine understanding^i and oy ur^ «mw ww «>«■ 
iTwo Bona and four daughters s<r sons is the present \tfs6\ raci 

Mihotteabicoak, well known by tli vcll, oa account ol his wriliQ 

fittie Catbers against Dr. Midolet''] im from the auHlor of a bad 

ftnvly written [by Tindal] calied, ChmiiitHity, f<jitt%Jid on Ar^tmenl, 
Dodwvll, the elder, died at Sbottetbrook, June 7, 1711 ; aged 70^ 
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honesty of the preachers of the new Testament, in owning they 
were only occasionally inspired : and when the incredulous see 
the ingenuous acknowledgment of what is human in the inspired 
writings, the truth of our rehgion must be more conspicuous to 
their eyes : whereas the truths of the Testament are hid from 
them, by making God the dictator of the whole ; because they 
think that impossible, and therefore conclude, the Christian re- 
ligion has no better foundation. In short there is no reason to 
believe that the apostles were extraordinarily inspired, when 
they say it not ; and when their discourses have in them no mark 
of such like inspiration. It is sufficient, says Le Clerc, if we be- 
lieve that, no prophet of the New Testament has said any thing in 
the name of God, or by his order, which God has not effectually 
ordered him to say ; nor has undertaken to foretell any thing, 
which God had not indeed truly revealed to him : that every 
matter of fact related in the books is true, and the records, in 
general, the truest and most holy history that ever was published 
amongst men, notwithstanding the writers may be mistaken 
in some slight circumstances : that all the doctrines proposed 
are really and truly divine doctrines, and there is no sort of reason- 
ing in the dogmatical places of the Holy Scriptures, that can lead 
us into error, or into the belief of any thing that is false, or con- 
trary to piety ; that Jesus Christ was absolutely infallible, as 
well as free from all sin, because of the Godhead that was always 
united to him, and which perpetually inspired him ; insomuch, 
that all he taught is as certain as if God himself had pronounced ; 
and in the last place, that God did not often dictate to the apostles 
the very words which they should use. These five heads arc 
enough to beheve. We allow in these things the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, and they who affirm more are deceived. ♦ 

* Let me recommend to you, reader, two large volumes written in an epistolary form ; the 
first, is Sentimens isQuel^ues Theologiens d^ Hollands sur PHistoire Critique du Viewf Testa- 
rnetH, H 44 Nouveau TestamMt, par P. R. Simon, and the second Defense des Sentimens cwure 
BoMUe, These are fine books :' my reason for mentioning them is, that the eleventh and 
twelfth letters in the former, are on the Inspiration of the Sacred Writers ; and the tenth and 
eleventh letters in the Defe$tce, &t., are a continuation of the subject in a very extraordinary 
manner, i.e. by gi\'ing a solid demonstration of the truth of our religion, without interesting 
it in this controversy, by clearly proving, that the Christian religion is true, though the apostles 
had not been continually insptfed. Le Clerc was the author of these works ; and the letters 
here spoken of were translated into English, and printed in 1690, in duodecimo. Some ac- 
ooont of Le Clerc and his writings, Mrillbe found in the Memoirs of Several Indies of Great 
Britain, pp. 356, 358. 

The famous Father Richard Simon, who wrote the Critical History of the Old Testament, 
was bom at Dieppe, 13th of May, 1638, became a priest of the Oratory, and was the author 
of many learned works, which a general reader should be no stranger to. His Lettres Choisies, 
his Bimietheque Critique, and his Nouvelle Bibliotheque Choisie, in which there is much curious 
iftariyiwj mixed with no less a portion of prejudice, are still worthy of commendation. Simon 
was a great man, and bad as the Histoire Critique is in respect of design, it is a learned work, 
and ci great use to those, who have heads fit to use it. Simon died at Dieppe, April 7, 171 2. 
Herman Witsius, who defended Simon in his Miscellanea Sacra, by abusing Le Clerc, was a 
Doctor in Divinity and Professor of the faculty at Francker, and beside the Miscellanea Sacra, 
p<d>lished woBut other works, entitled, (Economia Feeder urn, &c., Exercitationes Sacra in Ora- 
itantm DomMcmm ; and jEgypHaca. If like me, reader, you have nothing else to do but read, 
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*' The case is the same as to differences, want of exactness aai 

small mistakes. We may justly celebrate the harmcmy or ag!ree> 

ment of the sacred writers vrith regard to the principal trans- 

actioos by them mentioned, as a strong proof of the integrity of Bw 

, evangelists, and of the certainty of the fact. This evinces the 

truth of Christianity : but in matters of very small moment, we 

must allow a want of accuracy, or shps of memory, or diSmnt 

informations. This cannot hurt the authority of the gospeb. as 

Idt proves the honesty of the writers by shewing they di 

I pose by compact : and I think, that some of the evangi i 

I been eye-witnesses of, and actors in the facts of the several 

pels ; and others having written for the information of those _^ 

I had got a perfect information of all things from the very beg&K 

' ning, is an argument sohd and rational for the credibihty of the 

evangelical history^ It is sufficient, I am sure it is better to 

allow this, than to say the writers of the four gospels were mere 

L-organs, when the httle omissions and inaccuracies oboervable tn 

T their records, cannot be accounted for, if we suppose that Cod 

tconveyed the facts and truths through them, as pipes, to the 

t world. It must needs be a perfect work, which the spiiit of God 

directs. 
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[ ftdviM foil to read them as Guiiovs thlus ; Uiei* is learniiis. thoocli wA mmh 
!wm. Sea M. Umr^% Funergi Ofotitm opi Whtus, Simoo's Eh§9 you «nU fiad lo the 
^Ukf^ torn. J. p. t2$. And if 70U have a critical head I recommend lo you F^lber SI 

iturmim CnHfug ageins t Du Pin*s Nom^tk BOliotksf^ im Ammm EtHinlmUkfaM 

I arch piece of criticism, tboosh it does oot hurt Du Pm't ^MMrifMi. 

The teanied and excellent Louis Ellies Du Pin. author ol the valoabte BUtHaA^^t £ai#> 
»l<M«ffii#, was born June i^ i637r«JiddiedBt Pans, luoei^ I7i9»af*d^* He wote maoy 
other extellent «Wks : but the BMioUktqus NomvM* du Amimn E^tlm t mi lfw . Iron Jeeii 
Christ to the year 1710, pnated in thirtf-five volumes in Svo, was the priactpeJ Mboiir of bk 
life. The best edition in Bnglisb of this fine work, is that pnoted by Gctenon, at Dobtts hi 
folio. 

The other works of Du Pio are DisstriaHon Prdkmimaire on Pnlttomtmn im l« 
tt, tvo. Dg Anti^a E^U s 1. Im §wm EHu^rimf^m. DtlmP 

I af TtmboMlU, Lm Docir n^ a* OrUMosf. Nam on l*« P^w^ i ii i 

I m Latrn, «f dm N^ta, in c _, , Aum Frmmf0($ dM P u mrnmt t , mm dm Hmm^ 

I Dtftmt of iMr N<na tm lfc< Puiimu. 

He edited in folio, the Works of Optatus Aser, a Numidian bishop, who was Uvioc anno 
r«68 : to this editioa. be prdlzed an History ol (be Dooatists, and the Sacred Geoeraphv td 
AfHca. He aho superintended the edition of Gersoo s works in five voliUDes folio ; to wnich 
he jotaied a work of his own. called Gmio^Umm^ : containinc tlie Uk of Gersoo, the Historr 
Oljhli Times, and tbe doctrines and Lives of Coni«mpocanr Authors. CrUifW rur I iihp 
itrbw i Appihmim de Tyatmf. Vnt LOIrs rar FAnHmm IHudpUm tomkmtt U Mmm, U» 
Tmf$t dM tEsammuHtcation. Um Hittotfi d* tEgltiu m Abft^ Vm Hit t oif * P niit m 
dtfrnU Ui Tma fa Plus Reculu imsmt m Prtami. Vm Amaifu dtfApeadyp*** mm da iMe- 
rerkUiont »»r Differmk* Mmkrti Cwkutm, Um Hi*iow§ d» xvii Si«H*- Urn Tradu dt 
tAmowd*Ditu:itid04kHailui9mdmii4»toHm$Pfaf9iu9. Ol this last work, he dM QO< pol^ 
U)^ more tb.in tirr* vf^lnmr-^ u^'hicfa have been translated into SoEUsb ; and so tar as he wmt 
are sen w«1i tl ! im«nted« that be did not finishois oohk desi^Q. As to his 

edition of h J^^fft without mentiouing the name ol Besoftge, and his 

making roanv a:i..^,,. „. _ .. .^atrary toils author's mind, it brought 00 bJm a severe castii«p 
tioD from Basoafo ', as I tunntioned m my aooouot ol tbe writinc^ of that writer, la my Jv«- 
m^in of Sfvftal ladfm of Gftm Britgfm, p. j^o ; where I relezrvd the reader to a fine p«io» 
r J 1 1 M ( h.. Ht Hoirt dm Juif» rseUtmi. 

J to the BiftMaAlbfM dM JtiliMrt £cd<ifiaftffw^ 
ffirnhm d* AnHftm Dk eiMU m Eeekdm : In Latin* Itt ooe rtdome. ita, and his 



pope in • i 



^cimtMH^m H TemtporOi*: b ocw voh»tt& 8v9w tn these volnmss, be wocki th« 
ae manner, as to sttpremacy and infaIlibiiUy» 
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'* As to St. Mark and St. John's accounts, I see no contradiction 
in the relations. St. John's sakjs, reckoning as the Romans did^ 
as he was then in Aaoa, and Jerosalem destroyed ; that at the 
sizth kour, that is, six o'clock in the morning, he lm>aght Jesus 
oat to them again, the last time and strove to mitigate the rage 
of the Jews, and save the life of Christ : but as this was what he 
could not do, he washed his hands before them all to let them 
know he was not the author of the innocent man's death and 
after that delivered him up to the soldiers, to be crucified, when 
they had scourged him. 

" Whenall this was done, says St. Mark, reckoning in the Jewish 
mannrr ; it was the third hour, that is nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and they crucified him. This perfectly reconciles the two 
evangeUsta. There is no sign of a contradiction in the places. 

'* As to St. Matthew and St. Mark's accounts of the resurrection 
of Jesus, they are not so free from obscurity, but I can see no 
inconsistency in them. If St. Matthew says, ' the Lord appeared 
to Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary,' that might be, without 
a contradiction, though St. Mark says, ' he appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene.' The case to me appears to be this. Mary Mag- 
dalene, Mary the mother of James, and the other women, went 
with spices and ointments to embahn the body, Sunday the 28th 
of Apnl, early in the morning, about six and thirty hours after it 
had been laid in the sepulchre, and when they arrived at the place 
found not the body, but two angels, as young men in white ap- 
parel, who told them Jesus of Nazareth was risen to life again, as 
he himself foretold, and therefore they must make haste to his 
apostles, to acquaint them with the news, and let them know that 
they would see him in Galilee, according to his prediction. With 
these joyful tidings the women hastened away to the eleven dis- 
ciple, and related to them what they had heard and seen. The 
apostles looked upon this account as a dream or vision ; but how- 
ever, on Biary Magdalene's assuring Peter and John apart that, 
she had really been in the tomb, and found it empty ; from whence 
it was most certain, that either Jesus was risen, or they had re- 
moved his body ; these apostles ran both to the sepulchre, and 
Mary Biagdalene went with them. Peter and John then saw 
that it was as she had affirmed, and after they had viewed the 
tomb, the clothes, and the napkin, returned from the sepulchre, 
greatly wondering what was become of their master's body ; but 
Mary continued at the monument, lamenting very greatly, that 
she could not see Jesus either alive or dead, and while she thus 
bemoaned herself, the Lord appeared to her. As St. Mark says 
' Jesus appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had 
cast out seven devils ; ' and after she had reverenced her dear 
Lord and master, he bid her go immediately to his disciples, and 
tell them she had seen him : ' let them aliso know that I have 
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assured thee, I shall quickly leave this world, and ascend to tbt 
God and Father of us all, my Father and your Father, my God 
and your God, unto those happy mansions where he manifests 
his presence in a most especial manner ; there to receive full power 
over all things both in heaven and earth, and to prepare a place 
for you ; that where I am, there ye may be also,' I^Iary accor- 
^^dingly departed. She told the a|X)stlcs that Jesus had appeared 
^ her, and acquainted them with the joyful message, 
' As to the other women, it is evident that they likewise went a , 
second time to the sepulchre, to look for the body of their master, fl 



« 



and having in vain searched for it, were returning to the apostles 
to let them know they had enquired to no purpose, when Jesus 
himself met them, saying ' All haiL' Does not this reconcile 
Mark's account with Matthew's ? I think so. To me it is so 
very plain from what all the sacred relators have declared of the 
matter, that I am astonished how Jerome could be so perplexed 
with the two accounts, as to say, that Mark's account, which 
constitutes the last twelve verses of his gospel ; might be rejected 
here as spurious, because it was found only in a few copies of that 
gospel, and contradicted the other evangcUsts, Non recipimuf 
Marci testimonium, quodinrarisfertur evangeliis, praescrtim cui 
diversa atque contraria cvangehstis ceteris narrarc v^ideatur, 

** In the next place, if the account I have given was Uable to amy] 
objection, and you could shew me that it was not the truth of th«i 
case ; which, at present, 1 think impossible : If it was evident 
from the gospels, that the women were not a second time at tlia; 
tomb, but that Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene and the other 
women, the first time they were all there together, yet this may| 
be, as I apprehend, without Mark's contradicting Matthew. Thaj 
meaning of the words of Mark, * he appeared first to Mar>^ Ma^" 
lene * might be, that as she and the women were returning froi 
the monument, to teU the news to the apostles, Jesus appeared to 
them, and in particular, addressed himself to Mary Magdalene; 
directing his discourse to her, and speaking famiharly and affec-H 
tionately to her, to distinguish her as his constant follower in hisfl 
hle-time, and one on whom he had worked a great miracle of heal- 
ing This, I imagine might ver>^ justly be termed " he appeared 
first to Mar>' Magdalene.' To appear first to any one of a com 
pany, as I take it, is to come up to, or stand before some particui 
person, in order to speak to such person. This, in my imagination,! 
removes the difiiculty, and reconciles Mark to Matthew ; but toj 
this expUcation I prefer the woman's being a second time at thoi 
sepulchre : that is, Maiy Magdalene a second time, when Petefj 
and John went to the tomb, on what she had earnestly told thcni| 
apart : and afterwards, the other Mar>% Salome, Joanna, Ac, 
iccond time. The gospels, in my opinion^ make this very plain*' *< 
* Looi itoM my caovcTMtkn wiUi lir. BiMitroftT, I hav« «e«o tji excellent book« w'llMl] 
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"What has been said/' rejoined Mr. Berrisfort, "seems 
plandUe, and ought to satisfy every honest man. It gives me 
content : but there is one thing still that perplexes me, and that 
is the various lections of the New Testament. Do they not hurt 
the book ? " 

" No : " I replied, " notwithstanding the cry of infidels, and 
that some learned men of the church of Rome have endeavoured 
to shake the credit of the two testaments, and to bring the peo]^ 
to the papal chair, to know the truth, on account of the various 
readings ; yet, nevertheless, they are rather an advantage and 
security to the sacred text than a detriment to the written word. 
They corroborate the authority of the sacred book, and give it 
additional advantages. 

" It is a truth that there are many various readings in Terence, 
Livy, Virgil, Caesar, Thucydides, Homer, Plutarch, and others, 
yet who denies the genuineness and great use of those noble authors 
of sense and politeness ? who is so hardy as to question whether 
the works universally ascribed to them be their own and the pro- 
duct of those immortal wits ? On the contrary, men of thought 
and clear heads, conversant in those studies, will agree that 
those authors of antiquity of which there are the most various 
readings, are rendered the most pure and correct. And why 
should not the various readings of the Bible rather lead men of 
sound learning and judgment to the true meaning of the divine 
writers, than endanger their mistaking their genuine language 
and sense. 

'* Where there are several readings, it is highly probable one 
of them is the original ; and it is easier by their help to rectify 
the mistakes of some copies, for when we have only one manu- 
script, there may be scope for fancy ; but none for judicious com- 
parison and well-grounded criticism. 

" Style and language may be distinguished by a happy genius 
of natural sagacity, improved by true learning and proper appU- 
cation, as well as statues, pictures and medals. No age can 
count^eit Cicero, Terence, St. Mark, St. John, St. Paul, no more 
than a counterfeit picture, or medal, can be imposed on and 
deceive the complete masters and judges of those ingenious pro- 
fessions and sciences. 

" Secondly, there is nothing in the various lections that affects 
the essentials of reUgion, or can imply a considerable depravation 
of the copies, that alters or weakens one moral contained in the 

by the learned minister of Mavbole, in which he labours, through several 4to. pages, from 
p. 313, to lecoodle Mark and Matthew, by virtue of a sec(xid visit to the monument by Mary 
ifagulene, when the Lord appeared first to her ; and a sec(xid visit to the sepulchre by the 
otber women, when Jesus appeared next to those women ; and in my opinion, he has proved 
it, beyond a potsbiUty of rational replv. See Macknight's Harmony. Le Clerc, in his Har- 
f, does lucewife evince the thins dearly to coavictioo. 
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divine books. And therefore^ though it cannot with rBftsoa bo 
supposed, that God Almighty should work perpetual mirades to 
pre\*ent the mistakes and blunders of every careless or comipt 
hand, of those numerous transcribers of those sacred volumes, im> 
more than by a resistless power and restraint to prevent all the 
errors and villainies committed by free and accountable cnsr 
tures ; yet the argument receives strength, that notwithstandiiig 
the innumerable variations, mistakes and contradictions in smatt 
matters, the all-seeing eye of Providence has so watched his owe 
bteesed and glorious revelations to mankind, that all the traa- 
sc ri p ts of that divine volume agree in the essential doctrine and 
grand design of Christianity* This is a truth that Infidels and 
Papists cannot disprove. 

*' I observe in the last place, that exclusive of the care of Provi- 
dence, there could not possibly happen any detriment to oor 
sacred records by various readings : for though in an innumertbk 
number of copies of the gospel that were made before printing 
was known, and in the many translations of it into several Ian* 
giiages, where the idioms are different, and the phrase may be 
mistaken, it was almost impossible there should not be various 
lections, and shps of amanuenses, yet the sacred volumes in the 
early ages of Christianity, were disposed into innumerable hands, 
translated into so many languages, kept in so many libraries, 
churches, and in private farniHes of behevers, and so carefully 
preserved and revered as the authentic deeds and charters of 
eternal happiness, that they were not capable of being falsified, 

" Nor could those inestimable copies, scattered as they wtrt 
over the th«i discovered world, and in the noble language so 
universally known and acceptable, be hablc to hazards, by sudden 
revolutions and public disasters ; because those convmlsioos 
and surprizing calamities, could not happen alike in every country 
at one time. 

*' Neither could a general corruption of manners, a spirit of 
profuseness or superstition, nor the wicked example, and strong 
influence of tyrannical princes, of an apostate clergy, and atheis- 
tical ministers of state, prevail over many distant and indepen- 
dent nations, to endeavour to corrupt and destroy their sacred 
book. 

** On the contrary, we are to consider that Christianity was 
the ecclesiastical law of all Christian nations under the smL 
The great law which assured to them their religious rights and 
properties, their claims and titles to immortality, to the inheri- 
tance of the saints in light, an inheritance incorruptible, undefilcd, 
that fadeth not away, reserved for them in the heavens. Which, 
to every one that deserves the name of man and Clmstian must 
be infinitely more dear than titles to lands on this earth. For 
men are naturally more watchful in a matter so dear to them, 
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and every bdiever would think himself concerned, no more to 
let a change of consequence to pass uncorrected, than the children 
of this world, who are wisest in their generation, would overlook 
a flaw in deeds of sale, or contract, which would assert their 
titie, and evacuate tiie main intention of making such 
indentm'Cfl. 

** The primitive Christians must be supposed to be exceeding 
watchfnl and jealons that no corruption or abuses should be put 
on that sacred book, more dear and valuable to them than all 
other interests and treasures. When these brave champions of 
the cross were brought to the tribunals of the heathen persecu- 
tors, and were conmianded to dehver their Bible to the flames, 
they most courageously refused it, and gave their bodies to be 
burnt rather than the divine book. 

" In shcnrt, it is easier to suppose, a new Bible or a new statute 
book might be imposed at this time of day upon this nation, 
without discovery, than to suppose a forged gospel, a New 
Testament corrupted so far as to be insufficient for the good ends 
Providence designed by it, could be imposed on the universal 
Christian world. It is easier to suppose that any forgery might 
creep into the municipal law of any particular nation, than that 
all the nations, whither Christianity is spread, should conspire 
in the corruption of the gospel : which most sacred institution is 
to all Christians of infinitely greater concern and value than their 
temporal laws, and all the secular immunities and privileges 
which they secure to them. 

" And without such a wicked concert, or such an astonishing 
carelessness and negUgence in all Christian people and nations 
supposed, which would be a monstrous supposition. No such 
forgery, no such alteration of essentials could pass undiscovered 
in the gospel, which was spread in the hands, hearts, and 
memories of myriads of rational devout Christians of all ranks, 
qualities and sex, was constantly read in private famiUes, fre- 
frequently explained in schools, and daily used in pubUc divine 
offices. It was impossible then in the nature of things that 
there could be any such alterations or corruptions introduced 
into the sacred text as would affect its doctrines, morals, or truth 
of its historical relations, or defeat the blessed end and design 
of the gospel revelation in any period of time, from the begiiming 
oi Christianity to this present age.* 

• For farther SatisiacUon on this Article and to be convinced that the books of the Nm 
Ttaammtt as we now have them, ore the word of God, see, reader, Blackwell on TJu Smertd 
Clstsia, and J ones's Method of Settling the Canonical A ulkority of the Testatmnt. By the way, 
If Jacob Uive, who stood in the pillory, the 30th of J tine, 1756, for writing and publiahfaag ft 
tUig called Modai Rgmarhs on (Or. Sherlock) the bishop of London's Sermons m a letter to 
Ml lordship, had read with attention the books I have mentioned, and Dr. Lardner's Credi- 
Mtty a/ the Gcopet-Hisiory, he would not, I imagine, have composed a pamphlet, that mani- 
ieals not only an impious licentiousness, but an ignorance at onoe great and despicable in 
nIatioD to tha subjects ha pcetended to write on. 
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L com^tiQA as to fssler it« 
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I ssjr,*^ fcpfied Mr. nt*»»*^»rt^T_ *^ scans to ne to be 
I tei^ aoUiiiig to obftct. Bm onor noire, Irt ne aslt joa 
ni respect of ths if giwioa, vbidi Jottewiid tlhe i e auii e c tkm ol 
JcHB^ it It Bot ray stnage, tiiftt tUs is ooc mmtinfiwt by any 
oitha apostles vlio are said toluY^ been erc^witnesBes of tbetve 
Imt Lmim asd Mart only are the reialors ol the tbrng^ wbo were 
not apostles^ and had aU they wrote froai the inforaialioa ol the 
II the apostles^ MmUktm and Jokm, did reaDy see with 
\ the Loid Jesas taken iq> tem them into bea^-m, might 
not expect^ that they wonld wnte the histoqr of that still 
\ wonwfm tiansactiaB, as well as they had so exactly related^ 
the resurroctjoD of Jesas? for the meo who stood gaaing ap in 
heaven, alter the Lord was caizied up is a ckMid, as Luke says 
they did, not to mention so very wonderfnl and interesting an 
9Mikf in their gospels i and men who did not see the thing, to 
relate it ai a part of the history they bad received from the 
apo^les ; this is what astonisbes me. If it was a truth, surefy so 
important a one ought not to be omitted by those who saw it : 
since Maiihfw and John did write histories of Christ, why should 
they be silent on this grand article, and take do notice of it in 
their records ? What do you say to this ? " 

** I will tell you.'* I replied ; '* in the first place, nos/rum non 
eat |jrovidcnti*c divinse rationes leddere. Placuit spiritu sancto 
ita dirigerc calamoa Mattb^i ct Joannis, ut oarrationc resurrec* 
tionii dominica; cvangelia sua concluderent. Sic refert Lim- 
bordi, It docs not become us to call Providence to account, or 
aiaign the way* it ought to act in : infinite wisdom thought fit 
to appoint, that Matthew and John should end their gospels with 
the relation ol out Lord's resurrection : the resurrection demon- 
•trated the divine mission of Jesus Christ. To it^ as a proof the 
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most valid^ and unexceptionable, our Lord referred the Jews, 
and therefore, to it, as the great fundamental, Matthew and John 
appealed : they proved it by declaring that they had conversed 
with Jesus Christ after he arose from the sepulchre ; and when 
that was proved, there could be no dispute about any thing else. 
The divinity of the Christian religion, and the ascension and 
glory of their Lord, rest on this base. All the blessings likewise 
of the gospel, regeneration, our resurrection, and life eternal, are 
ascribed by the apostles, Peter and Paul, to the resurrection of 
Christ, and for these reasons, to be sure, when John had described 
his Lord's resurrection, he added, ' and many other signs truly 
did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which are not written 
in this book. But these are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing, ye might 
have life through his name.' We must allow then, that the 
account of the ascension by Luke and Mark, may be authentic, 
though not mentioned by Matthew and John, 

" In the next place, St. John is not totally silent as to the 
ascension of our Lord. In lus sixth chapter, ver. 62, it is written 
' What and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where he 
was before ? ' and in the 7th chapter, ver. 39th. ' But this spake 
he of the Spirit, which they that believe in him should receive. 
For the Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus was 
not yet glorified.' Here most certainly the apostle speaks of 
the ascension of his Master, and though he did not write the 
history of it, yet, not obscurely, says the thing was to be ; which 
confirms the accounts of St. Luke and St. Mark. And since, in 
the 14th and 15th chapters of St. John, ver. 16 and 26, the 
apostle declares, that Jesus foretold he would send to them, his 
disciples, the Comforter or Holy Spirit from the Father, after his 
ascension to heaven ; and that the apostles demonstrated by 
miracles, after the death of their Lord, that they had received 
this Comforter or divine Spirit, it follows, that the ascension and 
glorification of Jesus is as much asserted and confirmed by the 
gospel of St. John, as if that apostle, Uke Luke, had wrote the 
history of it. This is evident to me, and I think, it is not possible 
to dispute it. 

'* The sum of the whole is, that the prejudices of the pious, 
and the arts of the crafty and interested, have defaced the true 
gospel of Christ, and substituted human notions and conse- 
quences in the place of divine revelation : but let us strip the 
sacred records of the false glosses and systems, with which the 
theorists have covered it, and allow the enemy, that the apostles, 
sometimes wanting the unerring spirit of their Master, were Uable 
to slight mistakes, and inadvertencies, in the representation of 
ordinary events : that they did, sometimes, by too great an 
affection for their Master's doctrine, strain some things, and cite 
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prophecies that did not relate to Jesus in any sense at all ; •— 
let this be done to remove incnmbrances, to clear up diMcn1tiei« 
and to answer objections otherwise unanswerable, and the 
writings of the apostles will appear to be a globe of light from 
heax'en ; to irradiate the human understanding, and conduct thr 

* Lft OS now iM, layi i great man and uprigbt ChristiaA, what uM tfw Hwmk* d Ch^ 
tisBity hsn€ eodeavoured to make of the prophecies, ift the evaafiUsts apply Ifaam ; asad ntlt 

lUimrer tiMS truth at the esie wtU obliice us to give Co tbeiit. 

ThBf asiert that the friundatinn of th« Chmtian r^ifriofi ^ liiid hf 13^ vvangBlltlBk ca Hm 

proof of this point, '' ' "' - -■-'■ ' -"- - ' '- ' .— ^.-.. ^y fiie ppopHtto ; 

and that the valid i Mcuiar ixo^ h mk * 

whidi the tame tv . leveral fin 

Upon tSliS hypothesis. tn»: fiit.Tuy unucriiRC* w^cw, mtii. Ific v^i*~'lHir< Ji-s, m7 applied t^ 

do Qot at all relate to Jesm, in their proper and Utffinil tigniftraUbcL^ but oofy m wet 

typical, ODd figurative sense : but then this way of hitcrpretlog them is e0QtvoeaI, ^ 

mM iacapable ol vielding AUf ritioDal aatlsiactioo ; ami of oonaaquenoe Cbrlatiiollf 

fouiidatioii. Such it the use the enemy make of the ptrophedca appltod by the 

In tnith, if we admit that Christianity has no other fotuulatloa thao what its < 

it. it micht not pertupt be difficult for tbeoi to make good the temt : for upqo th^c 

many objectioni are thrown in our way. which it it scarce possible to get rid at 

they fancy themselves to be demolbhlfif fOaodatiooSi they are battcrius ooly sudt 

the edifice as serve tor its ornaments rather than its support : and b^d the eaeniy f ooe 

. tavA shewn that some of the prophecia cited by Matihew did not rcUte to jjesus m any mtsa 

|'«t all, they would have done no more tha^ what tome of the primitive (athcn^ as well as 

modern critics bad doike before them, without designing oi: doing the least hurt teChmdasity. 

Jesus declared in Moeral that Moses and the prophets had t»ti£ed ol blm *. h«t tinea th* 

•vaoselists did not Uiink it necessary to give a precise aeoount. ot dediictJoii of Cb* anm^ 



which were alleged by him in proof of that declaration, it is snftdnot tn 1 
. (ind it, without tbinkmg ourselves obliged to dcfeod all the partJeolat bw 
«r appUeatioos, which were offered afterwards in support of it by talliblt men. Whlsloik te 
Ids LiMrflf Accotmpiitkmtmi of ik£ Scrithtn Ptvpkecut, has produced fortf^fii^ f^'V^iift 
from the Old TtitimuM, which are cited in the New. in proof of the Messialidilp o| jeM^H 
[ which he dadana to have been clearly and directly fulfilled, without the leaat prvtrnta 
iiqtky from any author trtiatsoever. Now if any number of these* how ftnaO aocvcr* aM I 
I tobeaactearly aooomphsbed, as be takes tbean to be, they are suffident to tuppurt tfa 
* ibarily of the goapel, ^ougb aU tiie nttt were thrown aside. 

But to tay th« truth, the grounds of our faith, in these latter ages ot th« Qhunih, 4o i 
in the particular Interpntauons of prophecies, made by men, who might be maslaltai 
who, as Jerome* says more than once, by trusting to their memories, ka dliiy fihcMl 
ttropbadaa, wen trequently mistakm in the words, and sometimes hi Hbm senat ottliwi 
[ Jb tne evidsooe of poohecy so proper in these days, to convert men lo the faiHl «i C" 
T lo oQoflrm those wao have already embraced it : servfaig chiefly, as St Paul runwuM 
"o> them who believed not, but to them who belies'c 

The turn then of this article is, tlvat upcm the 6nt promulgatioa oi ti»f gioapet. «hll« Ibt 

[ (p oa v e r at oo of the Jews was the pdncipal object of our Saviour's ministry, and aflcnmtAol 

>feSi apoatl^ the argument of prophecy was, of all others, the best adapted to prnmn^ md 

L QOoquer the prejudices of that nation. But in pre^hing the go^^el to the G«ttlilBik Itf* 

" qtuuated with the Jewish scriptures, nor tiucturoj with anyjewish preiudicea, 191c foAf 

lis miTf^W, and the purity of its doctrine, were the most aflectiiu^ nreof o< Ite < 

' Eio. Yet when by the evideuoo of these, j^eople had cncie received the Cbllstlm 1 

rseqtiircd a competent knowkd^e of it. they would then pcnoeive, thai the i 

prophecy was a part also of the evidmoe, esteutiaUy neoessaqr tn cotnpkta the i 

ot its truth. 



I^rkia. 
^ ind se<] 



• St. Jemmeisone of the ta« 
emt brcMtae chak of St. Peter, i 



r SI. Auguatin, Si. Ambrose, and ^i- (*rrf;i>ry iirrjii uii^Hi \j^ liie px^iy oi i 
May Ihuig I can uy to the cootrary, but this is oertahi. brtm Ihelr wtilln^. 



•ft Uie I 
Lhfae doctx 



doc4ombi 
tiMv^idi 



1 Christianity. 

Jerome, bora at Stridoo, in Dahnatia, in the year 540 ; was a hot, abuafve mas. and 

lUed even with St Aogustin. In his disputes, he is more like a madman than a uIbI 

I ever in the wrong. He wrote eonmmtta on all the prophets, Bcdesiastei, St UattiiaF, 

I the epiatlet to the Galatians^ Bphesians, Titus, and Philemon ; bat they are sad 1 ~ ' 

et of eome modem performanoes. Compare them with the onmmmie of Dr. L 

m. Dr. Benson, and others ol our country, and yoo wfU see what a poor cnattfti 
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sons of men to the realms of bliss. Their lessons are the dictates 
of the Spirit of God : their sanctions are of such force, in a cer- 
tainty Gdf future judgment and retribution, that they incline a 
rational to have a serious regard to them. 

" In a word, the religion of nature is perfect, but men are im- 
perfect^ and therefore it pleased God to send our Saviour into the 
worlds to republish the law of reason by his preaching, and in the 
writings of the apostles, and by him to give many motives to 
men, to incite them to perform their duty, as set forth in his written 
laws, and in the more striking example of our Lord, his only- 
begotten Son. Let us be Christians then, my dear Bob, and 
adore the divine goodness, for the Ufe eternal prepared for the 
righteous, as declared in the sacred records. Let us hearken to 
tht aposties, who, knowing the terror of the Lord, persuade men, 
and 80 govern and conduct ourselves by the rules of revelation 
that when the man Christ Jesus, who appeared in the world to 
redeem us, will return to judge us by the gospel, we may ascend 
with him to the unbounded regions of eternal day, and in ever- 
blooming joys, Uve for ever in the presence of God. I have done. 
Where you think I am wrong, you will be pleased to say." 

My friend repUed, that he had no objection to make : he was 
quite satisfied ; and obliged to me for my advice. Thus ended 
the conversation between Bob Berrisfort and Jack Bungle. 

saint was in respect of our English divines and philosophers. He translated the Old TnUmetii 
into Latin from the Hebrew ; without understanding the Hebrew well : and he corrected the 
antieat Latin version of the Ntw Teskmtnt. This is far from being correct, though the church 
of Rome has decreed it to be infallible, and appointed it to be used in the church. The best 
and most osefol thing this saint hath written is his Treatise of lUustrious Men: which contain 
• summary ci the lives, and the titles of the books, written by ecclesiastical authors, to his 
time. Tbe next in worth to this, in my opinion, is his book of letters ; in which are several 
fine moral sentiments, and much good advice ; though his criticisms cm the Bible in this worlc 
ate weak eaoogh He will have it, that it was wisdom, and not a voung woman, that David 
took into bed to him, when he was oki and cold ; which is a mere fancy, that plainly contra- 
dicts tlM histary of that affair in the Bible. But St. Jerome, in his LetUn, tells us, he ab- 
horred a woman, as much as Mrs. Astel did a man ; detesting and blackening matrimony 
and a wile, to extol and exalt that whim of his brain virginity. He owns that he beheld 
with detestation every pregnant wcnnan though rendered so in the holy matrimonial bed 
and coold not bear looking at her, but as he reflected that she carried a virgin. He was con- 
sequently a fit supporter of St Peter's chair. Of the works of St. Jerome, who died in the 
▼ear 4a<^ aged 80, there is a good editkm. in nine volumes, in folio, printed at Paris, in 1623 ; 
but the later one, edited by Martianay, the Benedictin, is much finer and more valuable. 
St. Ambrose is the next supporter and saint This holy prebte, bom at Treves in the year 

eo, was a great contender for tritheism and the rights of the church, and wrote many worth- 
m pfeoea for them and persecution. He acted an insolent and senseless part, when tbe 
emperor Theodosius, in the affair of Thessakmica, ordered the seditknis to be destroyed 
and died soon after, in April anno 397, " the greatest and most bk^sed of men," so say Paulinus 
and Baroous who have both written bis Ufe. The best edition of his works is that enriched 
with many notes by the Benedictins, and printed at Paris in x6oi, in two volumes fbUo. 

As to Sit. Gregory of Neocaesarea, and the four other saints of the name, to wit, the two 
NaxianacnSy Nysse, and Armenia, I shall have occasion to mention them in the next volume 
ol my Journal, and therefore shall here only observe, in respect of Neocaesarea, usually called 
Th amna t mgu s, or the wonder-worker, that he died in the year 265. accordinc to Barooins. 
and the taint of Armenia, or into 270, according to Fabricius : and that the best editkm of 
his works that by Gerard Vossus, printed at Mayence in 1604. 4to. His pieces were likewise 
pcfBtodkiaeolkctkxi of things written bv some minor sainU at Paris, in z6ar in a tfaiglr vol- 
UBM^ is ioiioi* 
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The third day of July, I left Yeoverm Green, and set out again 

for Ulubrae, to get my horses and portmanteau, but proceeiied 
now on foot ; because, by climbing over a high mountain, which it 
was impossible for a horse to ascend, and then walking half a mik 
over a shaking-bog, where a beast could not go, I was to sav« 
many miles ; and besides, Mr. Berrisfort was so obhging as to 
send one of his servants back with Mr. Harcoltrt's horses, which 
I knew not which way to return. With my pole in my hand then 
I set out, and after I had bade adieu to my friends, who walked 
with me a couple of miles to tlie foot of the liills, I began to mount 
the Alp at six in the morning, and at eight arrived on its summit. 
Here I had a fine road, due south, for an hour, till I came to a 
very steep descent, that led to the shaking-bog, as my paper of 
directions informed me. It was an ugly way down, and the better 
to go it, I resolved first to breakfast, and bid Tim see what he had 
got in his wallet. Immediately he produced a roast fowl, a 
manchet, and a bottle of cyder, and among some trees, on tlic 
brow of a hill, by the side of a spring, that ran off the way I was 
to go, I sat down to the repast. I gave my lad half the bird, 
and the other half I dispatched in a very short time, drank a pint 
of cyder, and was on my feet again. I then began to descend, 
and in an hour made a shift to get to the bottom, though the way 
was bad ; being very steep, wet, and shppery. I came to a dirty 
lane, about two hundred yards long, and that ended at the 
shaking-bog. 

This kind of bog I take to be an abyss of standing waters 
covered with a thin arch of earth, that is, a water communicating 
with the abyss so covered, or weakly vaulted over : and of this 
opinion I find the right Reverend Erich Pontoppidan is, in his 
^aiural History of Norway. The bishop does not tell his reason 
for so thinking ; but mine is, that I liave seen in Ireland the arches 
of several of those bogs broken, and a deep unfathomable water 
at some distance from the arch. They are very dangerous, 
frightful places, and many of them play up and down, Uke a long 
plank, in a very surprising manner. 

To go half a mile over such a bog, and the m< of them 

I had ever tried, was that I did not much like ; ii e author 

of my paper of directions, an old servant of Mr, Berrisfort, 
affirmed it was quite safe ; and as to Tim, he would not. on an 
consideration cross it., He was positive we should I 

recovery. WTiat to do then, was the question ? I ti • 

time to go round the bog, at the bottom of the enclosing mountams,| 
but that was soon found impossible, and therefore, it only re- 
mained, to go up again to the top of the hill, and try lor' 
some other descent beyond the bog. We did so, and . • ikmi 
two hours south-west, at a good rate, had a view of a deep 
to which we descended by an easy slope, and marched tl 
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to the west, and north-west for two hours, till it ended at a wood. 
This we passed without any difficulty, as there were walks cut 
through it, and came out into a broad valley, that had a river very 
near us, and a sweet pretty cottage on the margin of the flood. 
I went up to the house to ask my way, and found at the door 
three men, the eldest of whom seemed to be about thirty years 
dd. They asked me very civilly to walk in, and seemed to 
wonder not a Uttle at seeing me and my man, in such a place, with 
our poles in our hands. 

These men were three brothers and Roman catholics. Two of 
them were gentlemen-farmers, who lived together, and jointly 
managed the country business. The eldest was a Franciscan 
friar, who came to visit them. Their good manners, in their 
plain dress, surprised me ; and their benevolence made me wonder 
a great deal more. Their maid laid a clean cloth in a minute, and 
brought some cold roast beef, good bread, and fine ale. They 
bid me heartily welcome many times, and were so frank and 
generous, so cheerful and gay ; especially the eldest of the farmers, 
who sang several good songs over a bowl of punch after dinner, 
that I could not think of leaving them immediately, if I had 
known my road, and was easily prevailed on to stay several days. 
A friendship commenced immediately between the eldest 
Fleming and me , and there was not one cold or cross minute in 
it for the few years that he hved. He loved me as his brother 
from the first day he saw me, and I had so great a regard for him, 
that with a sorrow I cannot help, I think of his death to this day. 
How to account for such sudden passions I know not, and have 
always appeared to me very strange. Fleming was a man of a 
bright and very extraordinary understanding, though no more 
than a farmer, had a most happy temper, a generosity too great 
for his fortune, and was for ever cheerful and free ; but these 
however pleasing, could not be the cause of the sudden and lasting 
friendship between us, as I have been acquainted with men of 
fortune who equalled him in these respects, and yet they never 
struck me more than for the present time. Whatever might be 
the cause, the fact is certain. No two men ever liked one another 
more than we did from the first hour of our acquaintance, and 
as I had the happiness of converting him to the protestant 
rehgion,^ it is possible, that might cement a friendship, which, 

* Tht tfgmnnts I med to make a convert of Fleming, the reader will find in the appendix 
of thia ioana], amonc other interesting matters, that are too long to be inserted in the ttory 
cimymt. I ahaU pdat them in hopes that they may be of service to tome other soul. They 
wen Introduced the first day I was at Fleming's house, by his saying to mt, alter dinner, 
" Dear sir, wiO jou give me leave to ask you, by what strange cause it has happened, that voa 
are thus travelling on loot in this unvisited country. It must be an extraordinary affair I 
am svra. "Sir'M replied, "my case is very uncommon. I do not believe that any thing 
lika it ever was belore, and. perhaps, such another affair may never happen aaafai." I.little 
Chombt then, that I shoidd afterwards meet with two instances of the same Ubd ol thinkinc 
aiidtiaolBtkmiaUiefematoworld,towit,MissChawoerandBCissJanson who« historiea.I 
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a sameness ol dispositioQ had helped to pfoduce. This is all I can 
m,y as to the reason of this matter. In respect of the thkigi it 
«fas of the greatest service to roe. My new acquired frieiid 
assisted me to the utmost of his power, in the accomplishmem 
of my designs, in that part of the world I then was. I had his 
head, his hand, and his house at my service, and by them I was 
enabled to give a roundness to a system^ that was too happy to 
last long. 

But as to the shaking-bog I was to have passed to go to the 
gentlemen at Ulubrse, Fleming told me, I had had a fortunate 
escape in not venturing over it ; for, though it be passable in one 
narrow way, about a yard broad, yet a stranger to the bog must 
perish in attempting to cross ; as the timber causeway that was 
made over the great marsh, time out of mind, is invisible in many 
places, and one sinks for ever, the moment he steps off that way 
"but I will shew you an easy road," continued my new friend, to the 
gentleman's house, to whom I am no stranger, and will make y oi^ 
acquainted with some passes through the mountains, that wflH 
render it easier riding over this country than you have found it,^B 
He did so, and by his guidance I arrived at Ulubrae. the 7th day 
of July ; being the 17th day from the morning I left the philoso- 
phers. The gentlemen were startled at the sight of me, as they 
concluded I had perished, and had, as they assured me, mourned 
my sad fate : they were impatient to hear the adventure of the 
mountain, and by what strange means I was jumbled all the way> 
to Tom ¥\muisq'% ; who Uves so far from the hill I went into ; and 

liAVie givtt io my Mtmwln of Sm^^ Ladta 0/ Grut BHiain, p. ^1-64. The cdtks, I ranMmbtf. 
had tome doubts as to the reatitj ci thena two cas«tt : but to thli I unwer, thmt they may as 
well doubt ths truth of mj own story ; uul from theoce p co o ee d to deny the rcaUty of my 
frirtifinn*) ; bcc»uiM tevend ioddeaU la tuy life are straJocCf *od audi as th«v have Skot beard 
of beion. It is not, however, in the power of crlticfim to iavalidate what I deliver as facts. 
I will t^ you my story : and so began to relate the reU«ious dispute betwveo my fatt 
QM, and bow it was broughl to a htad by the devil possessed by « woman, called ai ' 
taw. A% the gtaf^ went round, I let them know, how a man io the twnaty^aocmiA y 
Aft, Jonook uJ for the tnte 90%pel of Chri«t, and at a time of lifr, when very lew t' 
Kk», leeotved to cooless himseU a Christian deist, to all whom it ooooaraed^ if it 1 
v> want, and from a morsel of bread to rhe grave. So far I was heard withofit inti 
dKHiglh 1 declaimed by the way asamst the dreadful hetvsy of three goda : but not 1 
I was in company with catholics, for tbeo 1 imag ioed that such subjocls of the 
land were only to be fotmd in Ireland. I brought into my oralkn acalnat false 
diabobim of popery, aad gave it several thrusts ; as, indeed, 1 always dou wfaeoeva 
in my way ; for, good reader— though I love tbe catholic men and womeOp b«<»ose I i 
to man^ and nearly related to many Romanists of great fortune ; yet^ popery I 
iooic upon it as tbe greatest woe that «v«r the devil introduced into thJa Vomtt wi , 
maoldod ; but when I began to touch this string, and was raking Rome papal fore I 
Pixttiiro the friar, changed oolotir several tktws. which I took 00^ of, and knew oa 
to ascribe to» unless be was very sick ; and at last he told me, by way of game, that! . 
an eloquent young gcntlcmaa, and had a Aow of language ; but my mistakes as to the dbm 
of Rome were very great, and he begged leave, as be was a priest of the holy Roman chu 
to set me right |ln my notion^ Thii w^s a great surprise bo me, It struck me tit 
tome minutes. At last» how < le gentlemen, that 1 asked thdr pardoos lor 1 

so free wth their raligion, wb \ liot presume to have done, but that I thoufdit 1 

had been proteetants ; that a^ l. ^ . ui set me right, he did me great hooour. aad I m 

with pleasura h«ar him. I wouki, Ld be sure, be a convert to the stieogtlk of his argumenll 
if uoanswacab^ or ofta* such reasons for remaiciog a pcotsstant, aa muft satisfy a r*ti ~ 
man. He thea went oo, and my reply followed. 
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the vmA from it to his house, scarce passaUe for a mortal. " In- 
form i»yive beseech yoa, how these strange things came to 

"Gentlemen/' said I, " I am extremely obliged to you for yoor 
coDcer n for me, and wiU tell you my story as soon as we have 
dined, as the servants are now bringing the dishes in," and 
accordingly, when we had done, I gave them a relation in detail. 
They were greatly pleased with my history, and much more, to 
have me xetomed to them in safety again. If they had not seen 
me, they said, they could not believe the thing, and they would 
order the whole account to be entered in the journal of their 
soc i e ty, as the most extraordinary case they had ever known :or 
perhaps, should ever hear related again. Their secretary, as 
directe d, wrote it down in their book of transactions, and it 
lemains in their records to this day. In short, reader, these 
worthT men were so greatly rejoiced at my being alive, when they 
though me for certain among the dead, that they put the bottle 
ronndin a festal manner after dinner. We drank and laughed till 
it was midnight. 

The 8th day of July, I took my leave of the gentlemen at Ulubrae, 
aad proceeded to the East-riding of Yorkshire, to look for Miss 
MxufOTH. Fleming came with me as far as Eggleston to shew me 
the passes between the hills, and the best ways over the mountains. 
Bfany vast high ones we crossed, and travelled through very 
wonderful glens. Several scenes were as charming as any I had 
before seen, and the low waysas bad; but he knew all the roads 
aad cross turnings perfectly well, and shortened the journey a 
great many miles. I had tcdd him the business I was going on, 
aad he requested, if I succeeded, that I would bring Miss Melmoth 
to his house, that his brother might marry us ; and as to Orton- 
Lodge, which I had described to him, and told him where to find, 
for be had no notion of it, nor had ever been among the feUs of 
Westmoreland; as he thought that country unpassable ; he 
promised me he would go there himself, and bring with him two 
labouring men to assist my lad, in putting the garden and house 
in the best condition they were capable of receiving ; that he 
would bring there seeds, and trees, such as the season allowed, 
aad do every thing in his power, to render the place convenient 
aad pleasing : be would likewise sell me a couple of hb cows, a 
few sheep, amd other things, which I should find before me at tiie 
lodge, and let me have one of his maids for my servant in the 
houe. This was good indeed. I could not wish for more. 

Tbs ^ of July, early in the morning, Fleming and I parted, 
aad I proceeed as fast as I well could to the appointed station, 
but wiusn I came up to Mrs. A:)gill's door, on the second day in 
the evening, July lo, and asked for Miss Melmoth, an old man, 
the only person in the house, told me, Mrs. Asgill had been dead 
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ocaur a month, and Mjss Meumotb went from tlicnc€ immediai 
iilter the funeral of her friend ; that she bad left a letter with _ 
for a gentleman that was to call upon her ; but that letter by 
accident was destroyed, and where the lady then was, he coi 
not so much as guess ; he farther told me, that Miss Melm* 
bad sold the goods of the house, and the stock, bequeathed to her 
by her deceased friend, to the gentleman who inherited the lai 
Mrs. AsG ill's jointure, and she would return no more to the pi 
This was news to me. It struck me to the soul. Doleful tidinj 
how ye wound. What to do I could not teU^ but as I rode 
the next town, determmed at last, to try if I could hear of 
at York. To that city I went the next day, asked at the inns, 
walked the walls, and went to the assembly-room, {My enquiries 
were all in vain. One gentleman only did 1 see who was ac- 
quainted with her, and he knew nothing of her present abode. 
From York then I proceeded the next morning to search other 
towns, and left no place unexamined where I could think she 
might be. Three weeks were spent in this manner, without 
hearing a syllable of her^ and then I thought it was best to return 
to my lodge ; for what signified my five hundred pounds to appear 
wtth in the world. It must be soon gone as I had not the least 
notion of any kind of trade; and if I joined any one that was in 
business, I might be mistaken in the man, and so cheated and 
undone. Then what could I do but carry a brown musket, or go 
a hand before the mast ; for, as to being an usher to a school for 
bread, were I reduced to want, that was the hfe of all Uves that 
I most abhorred. Nothing else then had I for it but my silent 
moim tain- lodge, which kind Providence had brought me to. 
There I resolved to go, and in that charming solitude, peruse alone 
the book of nature, till I could hear of some better way of spending 
my time. 

To this purpose then I went the second of August, 1725, to 
Barnard's Castle in Durham, and intended the next morning to 
set out for Fleming's house in Stanemore, to go from thence 
to my cottage on the side of a Westmoreland- FeD, but after I had 
rode a mile of! the road to Eggleston, where I purposed to dine, 
I called out to my lad to stop. A sudden thought came into my 
head, to ride first to Greta-bridge, as I was so near it, to see some 
fine Roman monuments, that are in the neighbourhood of that 
village. To that place I went then, and passad the day in looking 
over all the antiquities and curiosities I could find there. I 
returned in the evening to my inn, and while a fowl was roasting 
for my supper, stood leaning against the house-door, looking at 
sevenU travellers that went by, and some that came to rest where 
I did that mght. Many figures I beheld, but none I knew. At 
last there came riding up to the inn, full speed, a young lady on 
a most beautiful beast, and after her, two horses more ; on 01 
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€d which was her man servant, and on the other her maid. She 
had a Uack mask on her face, to save her from the dust and sun, 
and when she alighted from her horse, she did not take it ofi, but 
went with it on into the house, after she had looked for a moment 
or two at me. This I thought very strange. " A charmer to be 
sme ? " said I. " With what life and grace did she come to the 
grovrnd I but how cruel the dear httle rogue is, to conceal the 
wondefs of its fetce." " Landlord," said I, to the master of the 
house, who was coming up to me, " can you contrive a way to get 
me one view of that ma^ed lady, and I will give you a pint." 
" Sir," mine host replied, " that I can do very easily, for this lady 
has sent me to let you know she wants to speak with you." 
" With me ? Transporting news ! " I flew to her apartment, and 
there saw that dear irresistible creature, who had added to the 
inferior charms of face and person, that wisdom and goodness of 
oondiict and conversation, which are the true glory of a woman. 
It was Biiss Melmoth. She had heard I had been at Mrs. Asgill's 
house, and did not get the letter she left for me, which made her 
think of riding towards Greta-bridge, on an imagination she might 
find me thereabout ; as she remembered to have heard me say, 
in one of our conversations, that I intended as soon as I could, to 
look at the Roman antiquities in this place ; but she had very little 
hopes, she added, of succeeding in her enquiry ; as little as I had of 
her riding up to the inn ; and this made the meeting the more 
pleasing. It did enhance the pleasure indeed. It turned the 
amour into an adventure, and gave it that delicious flavour, 
which the modems read of in the histories of past times, but 
rarely experience in these days. The reader that has been engaged 
in such a wonderful and tender scene, can only form an idea of 
felicity, which words would in vain attempt to express. 

As soon as we had supped, I recited my adventures since we 
parted, and gave Miss Melmoth a flowery description of Orton- 
Lodge ; then asked if she would bless me with her hand, and sit 
down with me in my pretty solitude. 

" Sir," replied Miss Melmoth, " if you required it, I would go 
with you to Hudson's-Bay, had I a hundred thousand, instead 
of four thousand pounds ; which is my fortune exclusive of some 
personal estate, which my friend Mrs. Asgill by her will be- 
queathed me : and the whole is at your service, to dispose of as you 
please." 

" Give me thy hand, then," said I, ** thou generous girl. You 
make me the happiest of men, and in return I swear by that one, 
supreme, tremendous Power I adore, that I will be true and 
faithful to thee, till death dissolves the sacred obligation. Twice 
do I swear by the great Spirit, in whose dread presence I am, with 
your right hand now locked fast in mine across this table, and 
call on him as witness to our vows, that neither time, nor^chance. 
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mcmy, and insist upon it, that wedlock produces so many troubles, 
even where the pair have affection, and sorrows so very great, 
when they have no love for each other, or begin to fail in the kind 
and oblig^g offices, thatit is contrary to reason to contract, if we 
have a just regard to peace and satisfaction of mind, and would 
avoid, as much as possible, the woes and bewailings of this turbid 
period. If you have acquired the divine habits, marriage may 
uahinge them. It often forces even the pious into immoralities. 
True, unhappy are many a wedded pair : years of calamity this 
engagement has produced to thousands of mortals ; it has made 
the most pous chvines become very cruel, as I could relate ; it 
has caused the most generous, sensible men to murder the women 
they adored before they were their wives. 



THB HISTORY OF ORLANDO AND BELINDA. 

This story has been told before by the Tatler, in his I72d 
paper ; but as he related it only by hearsay, and was mistaken in 
several particulars, the account I give of this extraordinary affair 
may be grateful to the reader. 

When I was a httle boy in Dublin, between seven and eight, 
Mr. Eustace and his Lady lived next door to my father, in Smith- 
field, and the two famihes were intimate. Being a hvely prating 
thing, Mrs. Eustace was fond of me, and by tarts and fruit en- 
couraged me to run into her parlour as often as I could. This 
made me well acquainted in the house ; and as I was a remarker so 
early in my Ufe, I had an opportunity of making the following 
obso'vations. 

Orlando Eustace was a tall, thin, strong man, well made, and 
a very genteel person. His face was pale and marked with the 
small pox ; his features were good, and yet there was something 
fierce in his look, even when he was not displeased. He had sense 
and learning, and, with a large fortune, was a generous man ; but 
passionate to an amazing degree, for his understanding ; and a 
trifle would throw him into a rage. He had been humoured in 
everything from his cradle, on account of his fine estate ; from 
his infancy to his manhood, had been continually flattered, and in 
everything obeyed. This made him opinionated and proud, 
obstinate, and incapable of bearing the least contradiction. 

Belinda Coote, his lady, with whom he had been passionately 
in love, was as fine a figure as could be seen among the daughters 
of men.. Her person was charming ; her face was beautiful, and 
had a sweetness in it that was pleasing to look at. Her vivacity 
was great, and her understanchng extraordinary ; but she had a 
satirical wit, and a vanity which made her dehght in shewing the 
weakness of other minds^ and the clearness of her own conception. 
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ntophedes that did not relate to Jesos in any seose at all j 
let this be done to temovt incumbrances, to dear up dific 
and to ;Ln5iwcr objcictiofis otherwise unanswerable, and] 
wntingi} ol the apostles will appear to be a globe of light 
heaven ; to irradiate tbe human understanding, and conduc 
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St. Jerome, bom at Stridoo, in DalmiiUa, ia the year 340; waa a hot, abimve aaaa. ai 
quArrcUed eveti wilh St. Auj^ustin. In hii disputes^ lie a more like a madutan than a «ii 
and Fver in the wronf . He «rTote sdmrnmis on all the proobetv Bcdesiastea, St, Matthew 
and the eputlea to tbe GaUtiam, Bpbtti«na, Titus, and Phlkmon ; bat thev aroaad stutf 
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sons of men to the realms of bliss. Their lessons are the dictates 
of the Spirit of God : their sanctions are of such force, in a cer» 
tainty of future judgment and retribution, that they incline a 
rational to have a serious regard to them. 

•*In a word, the rcUgion of nature is perfect, but men are im- 
perfect, and therefore it pleased God to send our Saviour into the 
world, to republish the law of reason by his preaching, and in the 
\%Titings of the apostles, and by him to give many motives to 
men, to incite tliem to perform their duty, as set forth in his written 
laws, and in the more striking example of our Lord, his only- 
begotten Son, Let us be Christians then, my dear Bob, and 
adore the divine goodness, for the life eternal prepared for the 
righteous, as declared in the sacred records, Let us hearken to 
the apostles, who, knowing the terror of the Lord, persuade men, 
and so govern and conduct ourselves by the niles of revelation 
that when the man Christ Jesus, who appeared in the world to 
redeem us, will return to judge us by the gospel, we may ascend 
with him to the unbounded regions of eternal day, and in ever- 
blooming joys, live for ever in the presence of God, I have done. 
Where you think I am wrong, you will be pleased to say." 

My friend replied, that he had no objection to make : he was 
quite satisfied ; and obliged to me for my advice. Thus ended 
the conversation between Bob Berrisfort and Jack Bunclb. 
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Tbc third day of July, I loft Yaovcrin Green, and set out a^ 
lor Ulubrae, to get my horses and poftmaoteau, but 
now oo foot ; because, by chmbing over a high mountain, vrH 
was impossible for a hors^ to ascend, and then waUdog hall i 
over a shaking-bog^ where a beaat could not go» I was tol 
many miles ; and b«ssides, Mr. BERRisFoitT was so obliging] 
lend one of his servants back with Mr. Harcourt's horses, 
I knew not which way to return. With my pole in my hanij 
1 set out, and after I had bade adieu to my fnends, who 
with mc a couple of miles to the foot of the hills, I began to i 
the AJp at ux in the morning, and at eight arrived on its sl 
Here I had a fine road, due south, for an hour, till I cam< 
very steep descent, that led to the shaking-bog, as my pa| 
directions informed me. It was an ugly way down, and the 1 
to go it, I resolved first to breakfast, and bid Tim see what I 
got in his wallet. Immediately he produced a roast fc 
maachet, and a bottle of cyder, and among some trees, 
brow of a hill, by the side of a spring, that ran ofi the way ! 
to go, I sat down to the repast. I gave my lad half the bti 
and the other half I dispatched in a very short time, drank a pi 
of cyder, and was on my feet again, I then began to descet 
and in an hour made a shift to get to the bottom, though thsM 
was bad ; being ver>' steep, wet, and slippery. I came to a fl 
lane, about two hundred yards long, and that ended atT 
shaking-bog. 

This kind of bog I take to be an abyss of standing wati 
covered with a thin arch of earth, that is, a water communicati 
with the abyss so covered, or weakly vaulted over : and of tl 
opinion I find the right Reverend Erich Pontoppidan is, in 1 
^atufai History of Norway, The bishop do^ not tell liis reas« 
for so thinking ; but mine is, that I have seen in Ireland the arch 
of several of those bogs broken^ and a deep unfathomable wat 
at some distance from the arch. They arc very dangerot 
frightful places, and many of them play up and down, like a loi 
plank, in a very surprising manner. 

To go half a mile over such a bog, and the most elastic of the 
I had ever tried, was that I did not much like ; though the auth< 
of my paper of directions, an old servant of Mr. Berrisfor 
afiirmed it was quite safe ; and as to Tim, he would not, on an 
consideration cross it,, He was positive we should sink bcyoc 
recovery. What to do tlien, was the question ? I tried for son! 
time to go round the bog, at the bottom of the enclosing mountaim, 
but that was soon found impossible, and therefore, it only n 
mained, to go up again to the top of the hill, and try onwards fc 
some other descent beyond the bog. We did so, and after walkin 
two hours south-west, at a good rate, had a view of a deep glet 
to which we descended by an easy slope, and marched throu|;h i:! 
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to the west, and north-west for two hours, till it ended at a wood. 
This we passed without any difficulty, as there were walks cut 
through it, and came out into a broad valley, that had a river very 
near us, and a sweet pretty cottage on the margin of the flood. 
I went up to the house to ask my way, and found at the door 
three men, the eldest of whom seemed to be about thirty years 
old. They asked me very civilly to walk in, and seemed to 
wcmder not a Uttle at seeing me and my man, in such a place, with 
our poles in our hands. 

These men were three brothers and Roman catholics. Two of 
them were gentlemen-farmers, who Uved together, and jointly 
managed the country business. The eldest was a Franciscan 
fiiar, who came to visit them. Their good manners, in their 
plain dress, surprised me ; and their benevolence made me wonder 
a great deal more. Their maid laid a clean cloth in a minute, and 
brought some cold roast beef, good bread, and fine ale. They 
bid me heartily welcome many times, and were so frank and 
generous, so cheerful and gay ; especially the eldest of the farmers, 
who sang several good songs over a bowl of punch after dinner, 
that I could not think of leaving them immediately, if I had 
known my road, and was easily prevailed on to stay several days. 
A friendship commenced immediately between the eldest 
Fleming and me , and there was not one cold or cross minute in 
it for the few years that he lived. He loved me as his brother 
from the first day he saw me, and I had so great a regard for him, 
that with a sorrow I cannot help, I think of his death to this day. 
How to account for such sudden passions I know not, and have 
always appeared to me very strange. Fleming was a man of a 
bright and very extraordinary understanding, though no more 
than a farmer, had a most happy temper, a generosity too great 
for his fortune, and was for ever cheerful and free ; but these 
however pleasing, could not be the cause of the sudden and lasting 
friendship between us, as I have been acquainted with men of 
fortune who equalled him in these respects, and yet they never 
struck me more than for the present time. Whatever might be 
the cause, the fact is certain. No two men ever liked one another 
more than we did from the first hour of our acquaintance, and 
as I had the happiness of converting him to the protestant 
reUgion,^ it is possible, that might cement a friendship, which, 

* The argaments I afed to make a convert of Flbminc, the reader wm find in the appti^ 
of this kmrnal, amooc other interesting matters, that are too long to be inserted in fbA story 
ofmyhfe. I shaU print them in hopes that they may be of service to some other sooL Tbtsf 
wen introduced the first day I was at Flimiho's house, by his saying to me. after dinner, 
" Deer sir, will you give me leave to ask you, by what strange cause it has happiened, that voa 
are thus travelling on foot in this unvtsited country. It must be an extraordinary affair I 
•m lore. "Sir*^! replied, "my case is very uncommon. I do not believe that any thing 
like it ever was before, and. perhaps, sue' ' " '* 

Cbcoght then, that I sfaoidd afterwards 1 
andn«)latk>Q in the female world, ( 
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a sameness of disposition had helped to produce. This is all I cao 
say as to the reason of this matter. In respect of the thing, it 
was of the greatest service to me. My new acquired frieol 
assisted me to the utmost of his power, in the accompUshmeot 
of my designs, in that part of the world I then was. I had \rA 
head, his hand, and his house at my ser\'ice, and by them I w» 
enabled to give a roundness to a system, that was too happy to 
last long. 

But as to the shaking-bog I was to have passed to go to tl»e 
gentlemen at Ulubrze, Fleming told me, I had had afortimabe 
escape in not venturing over it ; for, though it be p>assable in OBi 
narrow way, about a yard broad, yet a stranger to the bog jBOft 
perish in atte^npting to cross ; as the timber causeway tliat was 
made over the great marshy time out of mind, is invisible in many 
places, and one sinks for ever, the moment he step- • *^ *'-"r :rr!v 
" bu 1 1 wi U shew you an easy road , ' ' con tin ued my m 
gentleman's house, to whom I am no stranger, and wuj in.j 
acquainted with some passes through the mountains, tl 
render it easier riding over this country than you have foufl 
He did so, and by his guidance I arrived at Ulubr£. the yt 
of July ; being the 17th day from the morning I left the ph 
phers. The gentlemen were startled at the sight of me, as 
concluded I had perished, and had, as they assured me, mourns 
my sad fate : they were impatient to hear the adventure of Uw 
mountain, and by what strange means I was jumbled all the way^ 
to Tom Fleming*s ; who Uves so far from the hill 1 went into ; asd 

bave given in my Memoin of StvertA Ladia a/ Gr«dt Britmin^ p. 4iH&4« The critics, t reaxembtr, 
had »CMn« doubts u to the reality o£ tbete tiro cases : but lio this I answer, that they tniy ts 
well doubt the truth of my own story ; sod tram thence pcoeeed to deny the reoiitj 9I i^r 
existence ; because several inddeoi» in my hfe axe strance, and such as thej hftve not hatA 
of before. It is not, hovrever, In the power of cntidsm to hivaUdste whst i deEver n ' ~ 
I wiU tell you my «tory : «ad «o began to relate the ttthgkms dispute between my ~ 
me, and how it was brought to a he^ by the devil posacnsed by a woman, callml a 
taw. A^ the |Uy( went round, I let them know, how a man In the twenrf^SGond 
««, forsook aB lor the tn«e goicieJ ot Chri'«t, and at a ttnie of lif** when wy few 
gion, rcKklved to confess himself a Christian deist, to all whom it ooocienied, if it 
to want, and from a morsel of bread to tlw grave. So tar 1 was heard witho»it ini 
though I declaimed by the way aeaiost the dreaxUul hensy of thxw fods : but not 
1 was in company with catholics. lor thca I imagfned that such subjects of lh« I 
land were only to be fouud in Ireland, 1 brought mto my oratioii acvQ»< Ntec 
dlaboUsm of popery, and gave it several thnists ; as, indeed, t always dow wlneaev 
in my wvy ; for» good reader— though I iove the catholk men and women, becaosv 1 1 

to mao, and nearly related to many Romanjsts of ffrcat fortmie ; yet^ popary | « 

look Qpoo it as the greatest woe that ever th« devil iatroduoed into this krpef wart^l 
mankind ; but when 1 began to touch this string, and was raking RonM papal fbn ai_ 
FtiMittG the friar, changed colour several thnes, which I took ootaoe of, aiid kaew wA ' 
lo ascribe U\ unless be was very sick ; and at last he told me, by way of f aoM. IbAl I 
an ekK|u«&t young gentleman, and had a flow of language ; but my mistakes as to tka e""' 
of Rone were very grtat, and be begged leave, as he was a priest of the hoty Romaa < " 
to Ml rae right |in my notions. This was a great surprise to me. It stiuak ma ifl 

•one minutes. At last, however, 1 lold the geatlemen, that I asked thtir ptrdou for i 

so toe wth Cheir leUgion, which I should not pimume to have done, but that I thoMgfat I 
bad b«eELprdtMlaata; that sa to his offer lo set me fight, he did me great honour, udTw 
inih plasiace Iteit him. I would* to l>e luze. ba a ooGvert to the stceagth of hia aigv 
If wMM i wib li i^ or olbr mob rBasoos for remabitng a protcstant, aa muil ulUMif 4 i 
man. Re tlieo wwai on, and my reply foUowML 
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the rpid from it to his house, scarce passable for a mortal. " In- 
form vm,m beseech you, how these strange things came to 



' Gentlemen/' said I, " I am extremely obliged to you for yoor 
loem for me, and wiU tell you my story as soon as we have 
dined, as the servants are now bringing the dishes in," and 
accordingly, when we had done, I gave them a relation in detail. 
They were greatly pleased with my history, and much more, to 
have me returned to them in safety again. If they had not seen 
me, they said, they could not believe the thing, and they would 
onkr the whde account to be entered in the journal of their 
■odety, as the most extraordinary case they had ever known :or 
perhaps, should ever hear related again. Their secretary, as 
directed, wrote it down in their book of transactions, and it 
remains in their records to this day. In short, reader, these 
mxthr men were so greatly rejoiced at my being alive, when they 
thought me for certain among the dead, that they put the bottle 
xoond in a festal manner after dinner. We drank and laughed till 
it was midnight. 

The 8th day of July, I took my leave of the gentlemen at Ulubrae, 
and proceed^ to the East-riding of Yorkshire, to look for Miss 
Mklmoth. Fleming came with me as far as Eggleston to shew me 
the passes between the hills, and the best ways over the mountains. 
Many vast high ones we crossed, and travelled through very 
wonderful glens. Several scenes were as charming as any I had 
before seen, and the low ways as bad; but he knew all the roads 
and cross turnings perfectly well, and shortened the journey a 
great many miles. I had told him the business I was going on, 
and he requested, if I succeeded, that I would bring Miss Melmoth 
to his house, that his brother might marry us ; and as to Orton- 
Lodge, which I had described to him, and told him where to find, 
for he had no notion of it, nor had ever been among the fells of 
Westmoreland; as he thought that country unpassable ; he 
prcmiised me he would go there himself, and bring with him two 
labouring men to assist my lad, in putting the garden and house 
in the best condition they were capable of receiving ; that he 
would faring there seeds, and trees, such as the season allowed, 
and do every thing in his power, to render the place convenient 
and pteasing : he would likewise sell me a couple of his cows, a 
few sheep, and other things, which I should find before me at tiie 
kxlge, and let me have one of his maids for my servant in the 
honae. This was good indeed. I could not wish for more. 

The ^ of July, early in the morning, Fleming and I parted, 
end I proceeed as fast as I well could to the appointed station, 
but when I came up to Mrs. A.')gill's door, on the second day in 
the evening, July lo, and asked for Miss Melmoth, an old man, 
the only person in the house, told me, Mrs. Asgill had been dead 
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M£i^oTH weat IroiD Umce j 

that she had left a Inter ^ 
call upon her ; tnat that J 
where thd lady then 
laithcr told me, that 

and the stock, bequeat 
gco^efnaci who lohented^ 
^ itxs. AsciLL's jomture, and she would ittam im> more to tlic 
This was news to me. It struck me to the sottL DolelulJ 
bow ye wound. What to do I could not teU, but as 
the next town, detenmned at last, to try if I could 
at York. To that city I went the next day, asked at 
walked the walls, and went to the assembly- room, 
were all in vain. One gentleman only did I set 
qnainted with her, and he knew nothing of her 
From York then I proceeded the next marning to 
towns, and left no place unexamined where I could 
might be. Three weeks were spent in this manner, 
hearing a syllabic oi her, and then 1 thought it was best i 
to my lodge ; lor what signified my five hundred pounds 1 
within the world. It must be soon gone as I had not 
notion oi any kind of trade; and if I joined any one tha 
business, I might l>c mistaken in the man, and so 
undone. Then what could I do but carry a brown musket^ 
a hand l>efore the mast ; for, as to being an usher to a : 
bread, were I reduced to want, that was the hie of all 
I most abhorred. Nothing else then had I for it but 
mountain-lodge, which kind Providence had brought m 
There I resolved to go, and in that charming solitude, per 
the book of nature, till I could hear of some better way of t 
my time. 

To this purpose then I went the second of August, 
Barnard's Castle in Durham, and intended the next mc 
set out for Fleming's house in Stanemore, to go from 
to my cottage on the side of a Westmoreland- FeU, but after 1 
rode a mile off the road to Eggleston, where I purposed to 
1 called out to my lad to stop. A sudden thought came inti 
head, to ride first to Greta-bridge, as I was so near it, to sec i 
fine Roman monuments, that are in the neighbourhood of 
village. To that place I went then, and passed the day in loc 
over all the antiquities and curiosities I could find then 
returned in the evening to my inn, and while a fowl was roa 
for my supper, stood leaning against the house-door, lookic 
several travellers that went by, and some that came to rest w 
I did that night. Many figures I beheld, but none I kr 
last there came riding up to the inn, full speed, a young 1 
a most beautiful beast, and after her, two horses 
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of which was her man servant, and on the other her maid, She 
had a black mask on her face, to save her from the dust and sun, 
aad when she alighted from her horse, she did not take it ofi, but 
went with it on into the house, after she had looked for a moment 
or two at me. This I thought very strange. " A charmer to be 
sme ? " said I. " With what life and grace did she come to the 
groimd 1 but how cruel the dear little rogue is, to conceal the 
wcmdeiB of its face." " Landlord," said I, to the master of the 
house, who was coming up to me, " can you contrive a way to get 
me one view of that masked lady, and I will give you a pint." 
" Sir," mine host rephed, " that I can do very easily, for this lady 
has sent me to let you know she wants to speak with you." 
" With me ? Transporting news ! " I flew to her apartment, and 
tbeie saw that dear irresistible creature, who had added to the 
Inferior charms of face and person, that wisdom and goodness of 
conduct and conversation, which are the true glory of a woman. 
It was Bliss Melmoth. She had heard I had been at Mrs. Asgill's 
house, and did not get the letter she left for me, which made her 
think of riding towards Greta-bridge, on an imagination she might 
find me thereabout ; as she remembered to have heard me say, 
in one of our conversations, that I intended as soon as I could, to 
kx>k at the Roman antiquities in this place ; but she had very Uttle 
hopes, she added, of succeeding in her enquiry ; as little as I had of 
her riding up to the inn ; and this made the meeting the more 
pleasing. It did enhance the pleasure indeed. It turned the 
amour into an adventure, and gave it that delicious flavour, 
which the modems read of in the histories of past times, but 
rarely experience in these days. The reader that has been engaged 
in such a wonderful and tender scene, can only form an idea of 
felicity, which words would in vain attempt to express. 

As soon as we had supped, I recited my adventures since we 
parted, and gave Miss Melmoth a flowery description of Orton- 
Lodge ; then asked if she would bless me with her hand, and sit 
down with me in my pretty solitude. 

" Sir," rephed Miss Melmoth, " if you required it, I would go 
with you to Hudson's-Bay, had I a hundred thousand, instead 
of four thousand pounds ; which is my fortune exclusive of some 
personal estate, which my friend Mrs. Asgill by her will be- 
queathed me : and the whole is at your service, to dispose of as you 
please." 

" Give me thy hand, then," said I, ** thou generous girl. You 
make me the happiest of men, and in return I swear by that one, 
supreme, tremendous Power I adore, that I will be true and 
faithful to thee, till death dissolves the sacred obhgation. Twice 
do I swear by the great Spirit, in whose dread presence I am, with 
yonr right hand now locked fast in mine across this table, and 
call on him as witness to our vows^ that neither time, nor chance. 
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nor augbt but death's inevitable hand, shall e'er divide oar lovcs^"^ 
*' Amen/* resi>ondcd Miss Melmoth. 

Early the next morning, the third of Augiist^ we rode to Eg|^ 
ston, where we breakfasted and proceeded irom thence to Fleioxc 
house up Stanemore hills, where we arrived at nine o'clock 
In the evening, and had beds there that night. My fiieod 
Tom and his brother Jemmv, were gone to a fair ; but the eJdeat 
brother, the Franciscan friar, was at home and entertained as 
very well. We took him with us very early the next day to 
Orton- Lodge, which we reached at eight in the evening, and found 
the house and garden in good order. Mr friend Fleming, bad 
done everything i>ossible^ to make it a convenient and comlort* 
able place. He had made near the Lodge two httle rooms far 
servants, and had put a bed In the green- house in the garden for a 
friend. He had likewise sent there a couple of cows, some sbeep 
and lambs, ducks and geese, cocks and hens, and every Dieoasafy 
he thought we might want there. Good Tom Fleming I thefe 
never was a belt^ man, or a kinder friend, to his small 
power. 

We had likewise fish in abundance, in the waters at the foot of 
our hills, and goats and kids, and plenty of wild fowL Few 
things were wanting that reason could desire ; and foe ua, who 
thought that happiness, that is, pleasure and repose did not 
precariously depend on what others think, or say, or do , but 
solidly consisted in what we ourselves did feel, ami relish, and 
enjoy, there could not be a more dehghtful station discovered on 
this globe. 

To conclude, the best things that Orton Lodge afiorded, were 
ordered to the fire, and before they were brought on the table, the 
man of God threw the fillet or ribband over our hands, according 
to the Romish manner, and pronounced the nuptial benedktioB 
on us. Husband and wife we sat down to supper. 

Thus did the stan preside with friendly raySf 
And bid me hail at last the bapp^ days. 
When sheltered within this wDd retreat. 
Above the scom. below the rage of fate 5 
Blest in a wife, a fdend, aad Books, alone s 
To this mad world* and all its plagues onlpiowxi % 
The smooth-paced hours did sweetlv pass away. 
And happy nights still dosM each happy day. 

When I consider how happy I have been in the aianried 1 
and in a succession of seven wives, never had one uneasy hoor jl 
that even a Paradise, without an Eve, would have been a wilder^ 
n«88 to me ; that the woods, the groves, the walks, the prospects, 
the 6owers, the fruits, the day, the night, all would have wanted 
a reh&h^ without that dear, delightful companion, a wife ; it aauues 
mc ft> hear many sensible people speak with abhorranice of oiatri- 
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mony, and insist upon it, that wedlock produces so many troubles, 
even where the pair have affection, and sorrows so very great, 
when they have no love for each other, or begin to fail in the kind 
and oWging offices, thatit is contrary to reason to contract, if we 
have a just regard to peace and satisfaction of mind, and would 
avoid, as much as possible, the woes and bewailings of this turbid 
period. If you have acquired the divine habits, marriage may 
unhinge them. It often forces even the pious into immoinalities. 
True, unhappy are many a wedded pair : years of calamity this 
engagement has produced to thousands of mortals ; it has made 
the most pious divines become very cruel, as I could relate ; it 
has caused the most generous, sensible men to murder the women 
they adored before they were their wives. 



THB HISTORY OF ORLANDO AND BELINDA. 

This story has been told before by the Tatler, in his I72d 
paper ; but as he related it only by hearsay, and was mistaken in 
several particulars, the account I give of this extraordinary affair 
may be grateful to the reader. 

When I was a little boy in Dublin, between seven and eight, 
Mr. Eustace and his Lady lived next door to my father, in Smith- 
ffeld, and the two families were intimate. Being a lively prating 
thing, Mrs. Eustace was fond of me, and by tarts and fruit en- 
couraged me to run into her parlour as often as I could. This 
made me weU acquainted in the house ; and as I was a remarker so 
early in my life, I had an opportunity of making the following 
observations. 

Orlando Eustace was a tall, thin, strong man, well made, and 
a very genteel person. His face was pale and marked with the 
small pox ; his features were good, and yet there was something 
fierce in his look, even when he was not displeased. He had sense 
and learning, and, with a large fortune, was a generous man ; but 
passionate to an amazing degree, for his understanding ; and a 
trifle would throw him into a rage. He had been humoured in 
everything from his cradle, on account of his fine estate ; from 
his infancy to his manhood, had been continually flattered, and in 
everything obeyed. This made him opinionated and proud, 
obstinate, and incapable of bearing the least contradiction. 

Belinda Coote, his lady, with whom he had been passionately 
in love, was as fine a figure as could be seen among the daughters 
of men.. Her person was charming ; her face was beautiful, and 
had a sweetness in it that was pleasing to look at. Her vivacity 
was great, and her understanding extraordinary ; but she had a 
satirical wit, and a vanity which made her delight in shewing the 
weakness of other minds, and the clearness of her own conception. 
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She WBS too good, however, to have the 

procedure. It was human weakness, and 

neighbours wiser. Unfortunately for her, she was mairied to & 

man, who, of aU men in ihm world, was the unfittcst subject to 

her quick fancy to act on. 

But, notwithstanding this, Eustace and BELtNDA were 
the most of their time, very fond. As she was formed in a 
gality of nature, to shew mankind a finished composition, and 
wit and charms enough to fire the dullest and most insenable 
heart ; a man of Orlando's taste for the sex, could not be without 
an inflamed heart, when so near the transporting object of desaie. 
She was his dehght for almost a year, the dear support oi his Ufe* 
He seemed to value her esteem, her resp>ect, her love ; and en* 
deavoured to merit them by the virtues which fortify love d 
and therefore, when by his being short, positive, and nnreasooablp 
in his dictates, as was too often his wont ; and on her being 
intemperate in the strong sentiments her imagination produced 
upon the occasion, which was too frequently the case ; when they 
seemed to forget the Apostle's advice for a while, " that ye lo^ 
one another with a pure heart, fervently : " i Peter, ch. i. v. 22, 
and had strifes and debates, which showed for the time they la^tedj 
that they were far from being perfect and entire, wanting nothing 
then would her throwing her face into smiles, witli some ten- 
der expression, prove a reconciling method at once. Till the 
fatal night, this always had a power to soften pain, to ease and 
calm the raging man. 

But poor at best is the condition of human Ufe here below ; and 
when to weak and imperfect faculties, we add inconsistencies^ 
and do not act up to the eternal law of reason, and of Cod ; when 
Jove of fame, curiosity, resentment, or any of our particular pro* 
pensities ; when humour, vanity, or any of our inferior powtJR, 
are permitted to act against justice and veracity, and instead of 
reflecting on the reason of the thing, or the right of the ca$e, that 
by the influence this has on the mind, we may be cons ti tut 
virtuous, and attached to truth ; we go down with the c 
the passions, and let bent and humour determine us, in opj 
to what is decent and fit : if in a state so unfriendly as tl 
to the heavenly and di^ane hfe, where folly and vice are for 
striving to introduce disorder into our frame, and it is di£&cxil* 
indeed, to preserve, in any degree, an integrity of character, 
and peace within : if, in such a situation, instead of labouring 
destroy all the seeds of envy, pride, ill-will, and impatience, 
endeavouring to establish and maintain a due inward 
and harmony, by paying a perpetual regard to trutb, that 
to the real circumstances and relation of things in which vre 
lo the practice of reason in its just extent, according to the 
cities and natures of every being ; we do, on the contrary. 
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regard the moral faculty, and become a mere system of passions 
and afiections, without any thing at the head of them to govern 
them ; what then can be expected, but deficiency and deformity, 
degeneracy and guilty practice ? This was the case of Eustace 
and Bblimda. Passion and own-will were so near and intimate 
to him, that he seemed to hve under a deliberate resolution not 
to be governed by reason. He would wink at the hght he had, 
stmgc^ to evade conviction, and made his mind a chaos and a 
hell. Bblinda, at the same time, was too quick, too vain and 
too often forgot to take into her idea of a good character, a con- 
tinual subordination of the lower powers of our nature to the 
faculty of reasoni. This produced the following scene. 

Masia, sister to Bbunda, returned one evening with a five 
gninea ism she had bought that afternoon, and was tedious in 
prairing some Indian figures that were painted in it. Mrs. 
Eustace, who had a taste for pictures, said, the colours were fine, 
but the images ridiculous and despicable ; and her sister must 
certainly be a little Indian-mad, or her fondness for every thing 
from that side of the globe could not be so excessive and extra- 
vagant as it always appeared to be. 

To this Maria replied with some heat, and Eustace very per- 
emptorily insisted upon it, that she was right. With postiveness 
and passion he magnified the beauties of the figures on the fan, 
and with violence reflected so severely on the good judgment 
Beunda, upon all occasions, pretended to, as he expressed it; 
that at last, her imagination was fired, and, with too much eager- 
ness she not only ridiculed the opinion of her sister, in respect 
of such things, but spoke with too much warmth against the des- 
potic tempers of self-sufficient husbands. 

To reverence and obey, she said, was not required by any 
obligation, when men were unreasonable, and paid no regard to a 
wile's domestic and personal felicity ; nor would she give up her 
understanding to his weak determination, since custom cannot 
confer an authority which nature has denied : It cannot license 
a husband to be unjust, nor give right to treat her as a slave. If 
this was to be the case in matrimony, and women were to suffer 
under conjugal vexations, as she did, by his senseless arguments 
every day, they had better bear the reproach and solitude of 
antiquated virginity, and be treated as the refuse of the world, in 
the character of old maids. 

This too hvely, though just speech, enraged Eustace to the 
last degree, and from a fury, he sunk in a few minutes into a total 
sullen silence, and sat for half an hour, while I stayed, cruelly 
detenmning, I suppose, her sad doom. Belinda soon saw she 
had gone too far, and did all that could be done to recover him 
from the fit he was in. She smiled, cried, asked pardon ; but 
'twas all in vain. Every charm had lost its power, and he 
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seemed no longer man. When this beauly stood weeping hy bb 
chair^ and said " My love, forgive me, as it was in raillery only 
1 spoke, and let our pleasures and pains be hereafter honestly 
shared." I remember the tears burst from my ey^, and in that 
condition I went away. It was frightful to look at Eostace, as 
he shook, started^ and wildly stared ; and the distress his Lady 
appeared in, was enough to make the most stony heart bleedf; 
it was a dismal scene. 

This happened at nine at night, and at ten Orlando withdrew, 
to bed, without speaking one word, as I was informed. Soon after 
he lay down, he pretended to be fast asleep^ and his wife rejoidug 
to find him so, as she believed, in hopes that nature's soft nune 
would lull the active instruments of motion, and calm the raging 
operations of his mind, she resigned herself to slumbers, and 
thought to abolish for that night every disa^eeable sensaboQ 
of pain, but no sooner did tins furious man find that his channin^ 
wife, was reaUy^asleep, than he plunged a dagger into her breast 
The monster repeated the strokes, while she had life to speak to 
him, in the tenderest manner, and conjured him, in regard to his 
own happiness, to let her Uve, and not sink himself into perdition 
here, and hereafter, by her death. In vain she prayed ; he gave 
her a thousand wounds, and I saw her the next morning a bloody 
mangled corpse, in the great house in Smithfield, which stood at 
a distance from the street, with a wall before it, and an avenue of 
high trees up to the door ; and not in the country as the TatJer 
says. 

EvsTACB fled, when he thought she was expiring, thou^ 
she Uved for an hour after, to relate the case to her maid, who 
heard, her groan and came into her room ; and went from Dublin 
to a Uttle lodge he had in the countr>% about twenty miles froiai 
town. The magistrates, in a short time, had information where] 
he was ; and one John Mansel, a constable, a bold and strotij 
man, undertook for a reward, to apprehend him. To this pui 
he set out immediately, with a case of pistols and a hanger, 
and lurked several days and nights in the fields, before he couir 
find an opportunity of coming at him ; for Eustace hved by hiiD' 
self in the house, well secured by strong doors and bars, and onl 
went out now and then to an alehouse, the master of whid 
was his friend. Near it, at last, about break of day, Maks 
chanced to find him, and, upon his refusing to be made a pj 
and cocking a pistol to shoot the ofl&cer of justice, both 
pistols were discharged at once, and they both dropt down dea4 
men. Eustace was shot in the heart, and the constable 
brain. They were both brought to Dublin on one of the 
low-backed cars there used ; and I was one of the boys 
followed the car, from the beginning of James-street, the ou 
of the city, all through the town. Eustace's head hung d; 
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near the ground, with his face upwards, and his torn bloody 
breast bare ; and of all the faces of the dead I have seen, 
none ever looked like his. There was an anxiety, a rage, a 
horror, and a despair to be seen in it, that no pencil could 
express. 

Thus fell Eustace in the twenty-ninth year of his age, and by 
his hand his virtuous, beautifid, and ingenious wife ; and what 
are we to learn from thence ? is it that on such accounts, we ought 
to dread wedlock and ne'er be concerned with a wife ? No, 
surely, but to be from thence ODnvinced, that it is necessary in 
order to a happy marriage, to bring the will to the obedience of 
reason, and acquire an equanimity in the general tenour of Hfe. 
Of all things in this world, moral dominion, or the empire over 
ourselves, is not only the most glorious, as reason is the superior 
nature cd man, but the most valuable, in respect of real human 
hai^nness. A conformity to reason, or good sense, and to the 
inc&iation of our neighbours, with very little money, may pro- 
duce great and lasting fehcity ; but without this subservience to 
our own reason, complaisance to company, and softness and 
benevolence to all around us, the greatest misery does frequently 
sprout from the largest stock of fortunes. 

It was by ungovemed passions, that Eustace murdered his 
wife and died himself ; the most miserable and wretched of all 
human beings. He might have been the happiest of mortals, if 
he had conformed to the dictates of reason, and softened his 
passions, as well for his own ease as in compliance to a creature 
formed with a mind of a quite different make from his own. There 
is a sort of sex in souls ; and, exclusive of that love and patience 
which our rehgion requires, every couple should remember, 
that there are things which grow out of their very natures, that 
are pardonable, when considered as such. Let them not, there- 
fore, be spying out faults, nor find a satisfaction in reproaching ; 
but let them examine to what consequences their ideas tend, 
and resolve to cease from cherishing them, when they lead to 
contention and mischief. Let them both endeavour to amend 
what is wrong in each other, and act as becomes their character 
in practising the social duties of married persons, which are so 
frequently and strongly inculcated by revelation and natural 
reason ; and then, instead of matrimony being a burthen, 
and hsmging a weight upon our very beings, there will be no 
Appearance of evil in it, but harmony and joy will shed unmixed 
l^dties on them ; they will Uve in no low degree of beatitude in 
the suburbs of heaven. 

This was my case, wedlock to me became the greatest blessing ; 
a scene of the most refined friendship, and a condition to which 
nothing can be added to complete the sum of human feUcity. So 
I found the holy and sublime relation, and in the wilds of West- 
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i eajo^d a happtn^s as great as human natiLrc is capaUe 
of, OB ^iB {daaet. Sensible to all the ties of social truth amtl 
honour, my partner and 1 lived in perfect felicity, on the 
of our lioUtary farm. The amiable dispositions ol her 
che- ■ good nature, discretion, and diligence, gave l 

pei^ ^'nity and lustre to the grace and loveliness of ber 

person , and as I did all that love and fidelity could do, by practs^- 
ing every rule of caution^ prudence and justice, to prevent variance, 
soften cares, and preserve affection undiminished, the harmony of 
our state was unmixed and divine. Since the primitive institution 
of the relation, it never existed in a more delightful manner. 
Devoted to each other's heart, we desired do other liappincss in 
this world, than to pass Ufe away together in the sohtude we were 
in. We Uved, hoped, and feared but for each other ; and made it 
our daily study to be what revealed religion prescribes, and the 
concurrent voice of nature requires, in the sacred tie. Do so lUkst^ 
wise, ye mortals » who intend to marry, and ye may, like us, be 
happy. As the instincts and passions were wisely and kindly 
given us, to subserve many purposes of our present state, let tham 
have their proper, subaltern share of action ; but let reason ever 
have the sovereignty, the divine law of reason and truth, and be 
as it were, sail and wind to the vessel of Ufe, 

Two years almost, this fine scene lasted, and during that period, 
the business and diversions of our lone retreat appeared so various 
and pleasing, that it was not possible to think a hundred years 
so spent, in the least degree dull and tedious. Exclusive of 
bool^ and gardening, and the improvement of the farm, we had 
during the fine season, a thousand charming amusements on the 
mountains, and in the glens and valleys of that sweet silent place. 
Whole days we would spend in fishing, and dine in some cool grot 
by tlie water-side, or under an aged tree, or the margin of somA 
beautiful stream. We generally used the fly and rod^ but had 
recourse if in haste to one of the httle water-falls, and, by fixiiig 
a net under one of them, would take a dozen or two of very large 
trouts, in a few minutes time. 

By a httle water-fall I mean one ol those that are formed by 
some small river, which tumbles tliere in various places^ from rock 
to rock, about four feet each fall, and makes a most beaatifol 
view from top to bottom of a fall. There arc many of these hdling 
waters among the vast mountains of Westmoreland, and I have 
seen them likewise in the Highlands of Scotland. 

At Glencrow, half way between Dunbarton and Invenuy, thiof^ 
are some very fine ones, and just by them one Campbell 
a poor inn. There we were entertained with water and whii 
oatcakes, milk, butter, and trouts he took by the net, at one 
the little falls of a river that descends a prodigious mountain near 
his lone house, and forms, like what we have at Orton-Lodge, a 
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; beantifiil scene. Several happy days I passed at this place 
wtXb, a dear creature, who is now a saint in heaven. 

At other times we had the diversion of taking as much carp and 
teoch as we pleased, in a large, standing, fenny water, that lies 
abofot two miles from the lodge, in a glen, and always found the 
fish of this water of an enormous size, three feet long, though the 
general length of fish of this species is eleven inches in our ponds. 
This vast bigness must be owing to the great age of these fish, 
which I may suppose, at least, an hundred years ; for it is certain 
that in garden ponds which have for experiment's sake, been left 
imdistiirbed for many years, the carp and tench have been found 
afive, and grown to a surprising bigness. 

A gentkanan, my near relation, who lived to a very advanced 
age, put some fish of these species in a pond, 20th Nov. 1648 ; the 
day that Colonel Ewer, at the head of seven other officers, pre- 
sented to the commons that fatal remonstrance, which in fact 
took off the head of Charles ; and in the year 1727, seventy-nine 
years after, on his return to that seat, he found them all ahve, and 
near two feet and a half in length. This demonstrates that fish 
may live to a very great age. It hkewise proves that they 
continue to grow till tiiey are a hundred years old, and then are 
the finest eating. 

Another of our amusements, during the summer's bright day, 
was the pointer and gun, for the black cock, the moor cock, and 
the cock of the wood, which are in great plenty on those vast Wlls.* 
Charlotte was fond of this sport, and would walk with me for 
hoars to see me knock down the game ; till, late in the evening, we 
would wander over the fells, and then return to our clean, peace- 
fol, httle house, to sup as elegantly on our birds, as the great could 
do, and with a harmony and unmixed joy they are for ever 
strangers to. After supper, over some little nectared-bowl, we 
sweetly chatted, till it was bed- time ; or I played on my flute, and 
Charlotte divinely sung. It was a happy life, all the riches and 

* The black oock, it as large as our game cocks, and flies very swift and strong. TIm bead 
and eyes are large, and round the eyes is a beautiful circle of red. The beak is strong, and 
Mack as tbe body ; the legs robust and red. It is very high eating, more so than any native- 
Urd in w«gianH except tiie fen-ortolan ; but in one particular it exceeds the fen binis, for it 
has two tastes, bdng brown and whitemeat: underalayof brown isoneof whitemeat : both 
deUdoos, tbe brown is higher than the black moor cock, and tbe white much richer than the 

Tbe moor cock is likewise very rare, but is to be had sometimes in London, as the sports- 
aeo meet with it now and then on the hilly-heaths, not very far from town, partkolarlr on 
Hindbead-beath, in the way to Portsmouth. It is as large as a good Dorking fowl, and the 
ootoor is a deep iron-grey. Its eyes are large and fine as the black cock's ; but, instead of the 
red drde round them, it has bright and beautiful scarlet eyebrows. 

Tbe cock of the wood, as unknown in London as the black cock, is ahnoat as large as a 
taricey, but ilies well. Tne back is a mixture of black, gr^. and a reddish brown ; the belly 
prey, and the breast a pale brown, with transverse lines of black, and a little white at the tips 
of UM featiMcs. It has a large round head, of the purest black, and over its fine haile eM 
tkK9 h a naked space, that looks like an eye-brow of bright scaikt It is delkknit eatim; 
tart te krferfor to the Mack cock. 
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honours of the world cannot prtxluce such sceoes of blias as wt 
experienced in a cottage, in the wilds of Westmoreland. Even tJa* 
winter, which is ever boisterous and extreme coM in that partoi 
the world, was no severity to us. As wc had most excellent pro- 
visions of every kind in abundance, and plenty of firing from the 
ancient woods^ which covered many of those high hills ; and two 
men servants, and two maids, to do whatever tended to being ani 
to well-being, to supply our wants, and to complete our happi 
This softened the hard rough scene, and the roaring waters, 
the howhng winds, appeared pleasing sounds. In short, every 
season, and all our hours, were quite charming, and full of de- 
light. Good Tom Fleming, our friend, did hkewise enhance om 
felicity, by coming once or twice a week to see us, and staying 
sometimea two or three days. In the summer time, wc also 
went now and then to visit liim - and, if one was inclined to md* 
ancholy, it was impossible to be dull while he was by. His 
humour, and his songs, over a bowl of punch, were enough to 
charm the most splenetic, and make even rancour throw its fact 
into smiles, 

1727. — Two years, as I have said^ this fine scene lasted ; and 
during that soft transporting period^ I was the happiest man on 
earth. But in came Death, when we least expected him, snatched 
my charming partner from me^ and melted all my happiness into 
air— ^into thin air, A fever, in a few days, snapp'd off the t; 
of her life, and made me the child of affliction, when I had 
thought of tlie mourner. Language cannot paint the distress this 
calamity reduced me to ; nor give an idea of what I suffered, when 
I saw her eyes swimming in death, and the throes of her departing 
spirit. Blest as she was, in the exercise of every virtue tlat 
adorns a woman how inconsolable must her husband be f and, to 
add to my distress, by the same fever fell my friend Tom FlemhsGi 
who came the day before my wife sickened to see us. One of my 
lads Ukewise died, and the two servant maids. They all lay dead 
around me, and I sat like one inanimate by the corpse of Char- 
lotte, till friar Fleming the brother of Tom, brought cofiins and 
buried them all. Thus did fehcity vanish from my sight, and I 
remained Uke a traveller in Greenland, who had lost the 
sun. 

'* O eloquent, just and mighty death ! ** says Raleigh. It is thou 
alone puts wisdom into the human heart, and suddenly makes 
man to know himself. It is death that makes the conqueror 
ashamed of his fame, and wish he had rather stolen out of the 
world, than purchased the report of his actions, by rapine, 
pression, and cruelty ; by giving in spoil the innocent and la^ 
soul to the idle and insolent ; by emptying the cities of the 
of their ancient inhabitants, and filUng them again with so man^ 
and so variable sorts of sorrows. It is death tells tlie proud 
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insolent, that they are but abjects, and humbles them at the 
instant ; makes them cry, complain, and repent ; yea even, to 
hate their former happiness. It is death takes the account of the 
rich, and proves him a beggar, a naked beggar, which hath interest 
in nothing but the gravel which fills his mouth. It is death holds 
a glass before the eyes of the most beautiful, and makes them see 
therein their deformity and rottenness ; and they acknowledge 
it. 

Whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded ; what none 
have dared, thou hast done : and whom all the world hath 
flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world, and despised. 
Thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all the 
pride, cruelty, and ambition, of man ; all the powerful charms 
of beauty ; and covered it all over with these two narrow words, 
• ffic jacet.' 

Nor is this all, mighty Death 1 It is thou that leadest to thg 
resurrection of the dead ; and dissolution of the world ; the judg- 
ment day ; and the eternal state of men. It is thou that finishes 
the trial of men, and seals their characters, for happiness or misery 
for ever. 

Be thou then, Death, our morning and evening meditation : 
let us learn from thee the vanity of all human things ; and that 
it is the most amazing folly, to melt away time, and misapply 
talents, as the generaUty of reasonable beings do : that we were 
not mstde men, thinking, rational beings, capable of the noblest 
contemplations, to spend all our thoughts and time in sense and 
pleasure, in dressing, feeding, and sporting ; or in purchases, 
building and planting ; but to prepare for a dying hour ; that, 
when at the call of God, we go out of the body, not knowing 
whither we go, we may, like Abraham, travel by faith, and trust 
to the conduct of the Lord of all countries. Since we must die, 
and thy power, O Death, we see, is uncontrollable ; since to the 
dust we must return, and take our trial at the bar of Almighty 
God, as inteUigent and free agents ; for under moral government, 
and God is a perfectly wise and righteous governor, the wickedness 
of the wicked will be upon him, and the righteousness of the right- 
eous will be upon him ; since we must be numbered with the dead, 
and our circumstances and condition indicate a future judgment, 
surely we ought to remove our chief concern from this world to 
the other, and transfer our principal regard to the immortal 
spirit ; that in the hour of agony, a virtuous mind, purity of 
conscience, and good actions, may procure us the favour of God, 
and the guidance of his good spirit to the mansions of the blessed, 
where now pleasures are for ever springing up, and the happiness 
of the heavenly inhabitants is perpetually increasing. This is 
the one thing needfid. Death demonstrates, that this world of 
darkness and error, changes and chances, is not worth fixing our 
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beaxt on. To secure our passage into the regkios oi pedect aad 
etema] day, should be the employment of immortel mortak* 

Thus did I reject as I sat among the dead, with my e^ 
fastened on the breathless corpse of Charlotte, and I wished, il 
it was possible, to have leave to depart, and in the hospitabie 
grave, he down from toil and pain, to take my last repose ; for 
I knew not what to do, nor where to go. I was not qiiali^ed for 
the world ; nor had I a friend, or even an acquaintance m it, that 
I knew where to find. But in vain I prayed, it was otherwise 
decreed ; I must go on, or continue a sohtary in the wild I was 
in. The latter it was not possible for me to do ; in the state ^ 
mind I w^as in ; overwhelmed with sorrow, and without a com- 
panion of any kind : and therefore, I must of necessity go to 
some other place. I sold all the living things I had to fnir 
Fleming, and locked up my doors. My furniture, Unen, clothes 
bool^^ liquors^ and some salt provisions, instruments of vahaus 
kinds, and such like things, I left in their several places. There 
was no one to take them, or probabihty that any one would 
there to disturb them ; and perhaps, some time or other, tlie 
might bring me back again to the same lone place. Thougl 
was then a desolate^ silent habitation, a striking memento of the 
vanity and precarious existence of all human good things ; yet 
it was possible, that hearty iriendahip, festivity, and social life, 
might once more be seen there. The force and operation of 
casualties did wonders every day, and time might give mc e%*ea ^ 
reUsh for the soUtude in a few years more. Thus did I settle 
affairs in that remote place \ and, taking leave of my friend, the 
friar, with my lad OTin, rode off. 

May 5th, 1727. — The sun was rising when we mounted our 
horses, and I again went out to try my fortune in the world ; not 
Ukc the Chcvaher La Mancha, in hopes of conquering a kingdom, 
or marrying some great P'rincess ; but to see if I could find another 
good country girl for a wife, and get a httle more money ; as they 
were the only two things united, that could secure mc troin 
melancholy, and confer real happiness. To this purpose, as the 
day was exticmely fine, and O'Fin had somethmg cold, and a 
couple of bottles at the end of his valise, I gave my borse the rein 
and let him take what way his fancy chose. For some time he 
gently trotted the path he had often gone, and over many a 
mountain made his road ; but at last, he brought me to a place I 
was quite a stranger to, and made a full stop at a deep and rapid 
water, which ran by the bottom of a very high hill I had not been 
before. Over this river I made him go, though it was far from 
being safe, and in an hour's ride from that flood, came to a ^oe 
rural scene. 

It was pasture-ground, of a large extent, and in otftixy 
covered with groves of trees, of various kinds ■ walants^ 
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and oaks ; the poplar, the fdane-tree, the mulbeny, and maple. 
Thete was likewise the Phcenician cedar, the larix, the large- 
leaved laurel, and the cytisus of Virgil. In the middle of this 
plaoe were the ruins of an old seat, over-run with shrubby plants, 
the Virginia preeper, the box-thorn, the jessamine, the honey- 
suckle, the periwinkle, the birdweed, the ivy, and the climber ; 
and near the door was a flowing spring of water, which formed a 
beautiful stream, and babbled to the river we came from. Charm- 
ing scene I so silent, sweet, and pretty, that I was highly pleased 
with the discovery. 

On the margin of the brook, under a mulberry tree, I sat down 
and duied on some cold tongue and ham, and potted black cock, 
which O'FiN produced from his wallet ; and having drank a pint 
of cyder, set out again, to try what land lay right onwards. In 
an hour, we came to a large and dangerous watery moor, which we 
croaeed over with great difficulty, and then arrived at a range of 
nKnintain«,through which there was a narrow pass, wet and stony, 
a kmg and tedious ride which ended on the border of a fine country ; 
at four in the afternoon, we arrived on the confines of a plain, of 
about a hundred acres, which was strewed with various flowers 
of the earth's natural produce that rendered the glebe delightful 
to behold, and was surrounded with groves. The place had all 
the charms that verdure, forest, and vale, can give a country. In 
the centre of this ground was a handsome square building, and 
behind it a large and beautiful garden, encompassed by a low, 
thick holly-hedge. As the door of this house was not locked but 
opened by a silver spring turner, I went in, and found it was one 
spacious room, filled on every side with books, bound in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Globes, telescopes, and other instruments of 
various kinds, were placed on stands, and there were two fine 
writing tables, one at each end of the library, which had paper, 
ink, and pens. In the middle of the room there was a reading-desk, 
which had a short inscription, and on it leaned the skeleton 
of a man. The legend said " this skeleton was once Charles 
Hemlsv, Esq." 

Amazed I stood, looking on these things, and wondered much 
at the figure of the bones, tacked together with wires ; once, to be 
sure, the master of this grand collection of books and manuscripts, 
and this fine room, so sweetly situated in the centre of distant 
groves ; had a striking effect on my mind ; and the more so, as it 
held a scroll of parchment, on which was beautifully written in 
the court-hand, to appear more remarkable, I suppose, the 
following lines : 

" Fellow-mortal, whoever thou art, whom the fates shall con- 
duct into this chamber, remember, that before many years are 
passed, thou must be laid in the bed of corruption, in the dark 
caverns of death, among the lifeless dust, and rotten bones of 
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others, and from the grave proceed to the generai resuxrcctiOQ d 
all. To new life and vigour thou wilt most certainly be raised, to 
be brought to a great account. Naked and defenceless thou must 
stand before the awlul tribunal of the great God, and from him 
receive a hnal sentence, which shall determine and hx thee in aa 
eternal state of happiness or misery, 

** What an alarm should this be ( Ponder my fellow-mortal, aod 
remember, God now commandeth men every where to repent, 
because he hath appointed a day, in which he will judge the world 
in righteousness, by that man, whom he hath ordained ; whereof 
f be hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him 
from the dead. Judge the world I judgment ! the very sound is 
solemn. Should it not deaden some part, at least, of your 
concern for things temporal, and quicken your care and industry 
for the future hfe ; ought it not to make us condemn^ before the 
dying hour, our vanity and devotion to bodily things and make us 
employ the greatest part of our time in the acquisition of wisdom, 
and an improvement in virtue, that when we appear at the session 
of righteousness, a sacred knowledge, a heavenly piety, and an 
angehc goodness, may secure us from eternal punishment, and 
entitle us to a glorious eternity ? Since a future judgment is 
most certainly the case, and the consequence eternal damnation 
or salvation, how contemptible a thing is a long busy life, spent 
in raking through the mire of trade and business, in pursuit oi 
riches and a large estate ; or in sweating up the steep hill of am- 
bition, after fame and ambition ; or in living and dressing as 
if we were all body, and sent into time for no other purpose, than 
to adorn like idols, gratify hke brutes, and waste hfe in sensuahty 
and vanity ; how contemptible and unreasonable is this kind of 
existence for beings who were created to no other end, than to be 
partakers of a divine Ufe with God, and sing hallelujahs to all 
eternity ; to separate the creature from error, fiction, impurity, 
and corruption, and acquire that purity and hohness, which 
alone can see God. Away then with a worldly heart - away 
with all those foUies, which engage us hke fools and madmen ; 
and let the principal thing be, to follow the steps of our 
great master, by patience and resignation, by a charity and con- 
tempt of the world ; and by keeping a conscience void of oflence, 
amidst the changes and chances of this mortal hfe ; that at his 
second coming, to judge the world, we may be found acceptable 
in his sight. 

'* What a scene must this second coming be I I saw, says an 
apostle, a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose 
face the earth and the heavens fled away, and there was no 
found for them ; and I saw the dead small and great stand 
God ; and the books were opened, and the dead were judged 
of those things which were written i the books : and tiic feca gave 
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up her dead, and death and hell delivered up their dead which 
were in them, and they were judged every man, according to their 
works. The secret wickedness of men will be brought to light ; 
and concealed piety and persecuted virtue be acknowledged and 
honoured. While innocence and piety are set at the right hand 
of the judge, and the righteous shall shine forth as tl^ sun in 
the kingdom of their father for ever and ever, shame and con- 
fusion must sit upon the faces of the sinner and the ungodly. 
Damnation will stand before the brethren in iniquity, and when 
the intolerable sentence is executed, what inexpressible agonies 
will they fall into ? what amazement and excesses of horror must 
seixe upon them ? 

" Ponder then, in time, fellow-mortal, and choose to be good, 
rather than to be great : prefer your baptismal vows to the pomps 
and vanities of this world ; and value the secret whispers of a good 
conscience more than the noise of popular applause. 

Since you must appear before the judgment-seat of Christ ; 
that every one may receive the things done in his body, according 
to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad, let it be your work 
from morning till night, to keep Jesus in your hearts ; and long 
for nothing, desire nothing, hope for nothing, but to have all that 
is within you changed into the spirit and temper of the holy 
Jesus. Wherever you go, whatever you do, do all in imitation 
of his temper and inclination ; and look upon all as nothing, but 
that which exercises and increases the spirit and life of Christ in 
your souls. Let this be your Christianity, your Church, and your 
religion, and the judgment-day will be a charming scene. If 
in this world, the will of the creature, as an offspring of the divine 
wiD, wills and works with the will of God, and labours, without 
ceasing, to come as near as mortals can to the purity and perfection 
of the divine nature ; then will the day of the Lord be a day of 
great joy, and with unutterable pleasure, you shall hear that 
tremendous voice : Awake, ye dead, and come to judgment. In 
transports, and full of honour and glory, the wise and righteous 
will hear the happy sentence, Come ye blessed of my father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world." 

This, and the skeleton, astonished me not a little ; and my 
wonder at the whole increased, as I could find no human creature 
living, nor discover any house or cottage for an inhabitant. This 
I thought exceeded all the strange things I had seen in this wonder- 
ful country. But perhaps, it occurred at last, there might be a 
mansion in the woods, before me, or somewhere in the groves on 
either side ; and therefore, leaving the library, after I had spent 
an hour in it, I walked onwards, and came to a wood which had 
private walks cut through it, and strewed with sand. They shewed 
only hght enough to distinguish the blaze of day from evening 
shade, and had seats dispersed, to sit and listen to the chorus of 




M>9 birds, which added to the pleasures of the soft sikcit pbtot, 
KJFor About three hundred yards the walk I was in e^cteadcd, aad 
Rheu terminated in meadows, which iormed an ovaJ of twtBty aciii 
Murioundcd by groves, like the large plain 1 came from. Exacthr 
lixi the middle of th^e fields, part of which were tiinicd into 
nardeus, there stood a very handsome stone house, and oot Ui 
lirom the door of it, a fountain played. On either side of the 
Itrater was a garden-chair, of a very extraorchnary make, cunons 
Land beautiful ; and each of them stood under an ever- green oak, 
■the broad leaved ilex, a charming shade. 

I In one of these chairs sat an ancient gentleman, a v^ieraUe 
I man, whose hair was white as silver, and his countenance had 
I dignity and goodness. His dress and manner shewed him to be 
||L person of fortune and distinction, and by a servant in wajtiog 
lit appeared, he was Lord of the seigneurie I was arrived at. He 
■was tall and graceful, and had not the least stoop, though he 
I wanted but a year of an hundred. I could not but admire the 
|£ne old gentleman. 

' On the same chair, next to him, sat a young Lady, who was at 
this lime just turned of twenty and had such diffusive charms 
I as soon new fired my heart, and gave my soul a softness even 
■ beyond what it had felt belc^ie. She was a httle taller than the 
I middle size, and had a face that was perfectly beautiful. Her 
Leyes were extremely ^ne, full, black and sparkhng ; and her con- 
I versa ti on was as charming as her pei"son ; both easy, uncon- 
l&'b'ained, and sprightly. When I came near two such personages^ 
It bowed low to the ground, and asked pardon for intruding into 
I their ^ne retirement But the stars had led me, a wanderer, to 
I this delightful sohtude, without the least idea of there being 
I such a place in our island, and as theu* malignant rays had forced 
^ me to offend, without intending it, I hoped they would pardon my 
breaking in upon them. 

To tliis the old Gentleman replied, '* Vou have not offended. 
Sir, I assure you, but you are welcome to tlie Groves of Basil. It 
I gives me pleasure to see you here ; for it is very seldom we are 
Ifavoured with any one's company. It is hard to discover or 
■make out a road to this place, as we are surrounded almost by 
linipassibtc mountains, and a very dangerous mora^, nor can i 
conceive how you found the way here without a guide, or ven- 
tured to travel this country, as there arc no towns in this part of 
the county. There must be something very* extraordinary in 
your case, and as you mentioned your being a wanderer, I should 
I be glad to hear the cause of your journeying in this uninhabited 
bcgion. But first/' said Mr. Henley, " as it is now near eight 
'at night, and you must want refreshment, having met with no inn 
the whole day, we will go in to supper/' He then arose, and 
brought me to an elegant parlour, where a table was soon covered 
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nith the best cold things, and we immediately sat down. Every 
M eatcellent, and the wine and other liquors in perfection. 

\ Hbnlxy sat at the head of the table, her grandfather over- 
\ her, and placed me at her right hand between them both. 

\ young lady behaved in a very easy genteel manner ; and the 
old gentleman, with freedom, cheerfulness, and good manners. 
Till nine this scene lasted, and then Mr. Henley again requested 
I would oblige him with an account of my travels in that part 
of the world. This, I said, I would do in the best manner I 
oonld, and while he leaned back in his easy chair, and the beauti- 
fnl Statia fastened her glorious eyes upon me, I went on in the 
JoUowing words : 

*' I am an Englishman, Sir, but have passed the greatest part , 
of my life in Ireland, and from the western extremity of it I came. ^ 
liy &ther is one of the rich men in that kingdom, and was, for \ 
many years, the tenderest and most generous parent that ever v 
son was blessed with. He spared no cost on my education, and ; 
gave me leave to draw upon him, while I resided in the university 
of DuUin five years, for what I pleased. Extravagant as I was in 
several articles, he never set any bounds to my demands, nor 
asked me what I did with the large sums I had yearly from him. 
My happiness was his felicity, and the glory of his Ufe to have 
me appear to the greatest advantage, and in the most respected 
character, that money can gain a man. 

" But at last he married his servant maid, an artful cruel 
woman, who obtained by her wit and charms so great an ascendant 
over him, that he abandoned me, to raise a young nephew this 
step-mother had, to what splendor and power she pleased. He 
had ever3rthing he could name that money could procure, and 
was absolutely master of the house and land. Not a shLUing at 
this time could I get, nor obtain the least thing I asked for, and 
because I refused to become preceptor to this young man, and 
had made some alteration in my religion, having renounced that 
creed, which was composed nobody knows by whom, and intro- 
duced into the church in the darkest ages of popish ignorance ; a 
symbol, which strongly participates of the true nature and spirit 
oi popery, in those severe denunciations of God's wrath, which 
it pours so plentifully forth against all those whose heads are not 
turned to beheve it ; my father was so enraged that he would not 
even admit me to his table any longer, but bid me be gone. My 
mother-in-law likewise for ever abused me, and her nephew, the 
lad, insulted me when I came in his way. 

" Being thus compelled to withdraw, I set sail for England as 
soon as it was in my power, and arrived in Cumberland by the 
force of a storm. I proceeded from thence to the mountains 
of Stanemore, to look for a gentleman, my friend, who Uved among 
those hills ; and as I journeyed over them, and missed him, I 
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chjmced to meet with a ^ne narthem girl, and a habitation to my 
I maxried her, and for almost two years past was^ t)» 
: of the human race, till the sable curtain fell between ni, 
the angel of death translated her glorious soul to f 

Not able to bear the place of our re&idence 
my heart's fond idol, I left the charming spot an 
where unmixed felicity had been for some time my pcj 
iwas t ■ J on towards London, to see what is ordainc 
Jin 1' me ; when by accident I lost ray way, and tt 

luctea me to the Groves of Basil. Curiosity led me into Ui:: 
pibrary I found in tlie plain, without this wood, from whence, in 
ch for some human creatures, I proceeded to the fountain, 
I had the pleasure of seeing you. Sir, and this young Lady, 
I is a summar>^ of my past hfe ; what is before me heaven only 
ows. My fortune I trust with the Preserver of men, and tbe 
Father of spirits. One thing I am certain of by observation, few 
the day's of the years of my pilgrimage have been, that the 
aptin^s, and unsatisfying nature of this world's enjoyments, arc 
lough to prevent my having any fondness to stay in this regioo 
I darkness and sorrow. I shall never leap over liie bars of U£e, 
et what will happen -, but the sooner I have leave to depart^ I 
ihall think it the better for me/' 
The old gentleman seemed surprised at my story, and after 
5me moments silence, when I had done, he said, " Your measare, 
Btr, is hard, and as it was, in part, for declaring against a false 
religion at your years, you please me so much, that if you wriU 
give me leave, I will be your friend, and as a subaltern providence, 
compense your loss as to fortune in this world. In what 
Qer you shall know to-morrow, when we breakfast at eight. 
It is now time to hnish our bottle, that we may, according to 
our custom, betimes retire." 

August 4th, 1727. — At the time appointed I met the old gen tlemaxi 
in the parlour, and just as we had done saluting each other, 
Statia entered, bright and charming as Aurora. She was in a 
rich dress, and her bright victorious eyes flashed a celestial fire. 
She made our tea, and gave me some of her coffee. She asked roe 
a few civil questions, and said two or three good things on the 
beauties of the morning, and the charms of the countrv'. She 
left us the moment we had done breakfast, and then the old gentle- 
man addressed himself to me in the following words : 

** I do not forget the promise I made you, but must first relate 
the history of my family. I do it with the more pleasure, as I 
And you are of our rehgion, and I cannot help having a regard fair 
you, on your daring to throw up a fortune for truth ; for bravely 
daring to renounce those systems, which have an outward ortho- 
dox roundness given to them by their eloquent defenders, and 
iriUiin ^re mere corruption and apostacy. 
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'"He skeleton you saw in the library was once my son^ Charles 
Hbnuy, a most extraordinary man. He had great abilities, 
and understood every thing a mortal is capable of knowing, of 
things auman and divine. When he was in his nineteenth 
year, I t>ok him to France and other countries, to see the world, 
and on our return to England, married him into a noble family, to 
a very valuable young woman, of a large fortune, and by her he 
had tiie young lady you saw sitting on the chair near the table 
by me. This son I lost, three years after his marriage, and with 
him all relish for the world ; and being naturally inclined to retire- 
ment and a speculative life, never stirred since from this country- 
house. Here my son devoted himself entirely to study, and amused 
himself with instructing his beloved Statia, the young lady 
you have seen. At his death he consigned her to my care ; and 
as her understanding is very great, and her disposition sweet and 
charming, I have not only taken great pains in educating her, 
bat have bee.i delighted with my employment. Young as she is, 
but in the second month of her one and twentieth year, she 
not only knows more than women of distinction generally do, but 
would be the admiration of learned men, if her knowledge in 
languages, mathematics, and philosophy, were known to them : 
and as her father taught her music and painting, perhaps there is 
not a young woman of finer accomplishments in the kingdom. 

" Her father died towards the end of the year 1723, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his age, when she was not quite sixteen, and 
by his will left her ten thousand pounds, and Basil-House and 
estate ; but she is not to inherit it, or marry, until she is two and 
twenty. This was her father's will. As to the skeleton in the 
library, it was my son's express order it should be so, and that the 
figure should not be removed from the place it stands in, while the 
library remained in that room ; but continue a solemn memorial 
in his family to perpetuate his memory, and be a memento mori 
to the Uving. 

" This is the history of Basil Groves, and the late owner of this 
seat, and his daughter Statia. We live a happy, reUgious hfe 
here, and enjoy every blessing that can be desired in this lower 
hemisphere. But . s I am not very far from a hundred years, 
having passed that ninety-two which Sir WiUiam Temple says he 
never knew any one he was acquainted with arrive at, I must be 
on the brink of the grave, and expect every day to drop into it. 
What may become of Statia, then, gives me some trouble to 
think, as all her relations, except myself are in the other world. 
To spend her hfe here in this solitude, as seems to be her incUna- 
tion, is not proper ; and to go into the world by herself, when I 
am dead, without knowing any mortal in it, may involve her in 
troubles and distresses. Hear then, my son, what I propose to 
you. You are a young man, but serious. You have got some 




I tand si «as to be i 

i/^tw — In the btpnmog of lUrcli. tiie old geot 
Mr. HsjnxY, 5t^tui*s grmdfiitlier and 
; fncnd, died, amd bjr hts dcatli m great alt 
ta ny afiair. I tbom^ to bave had Hiai HjcvLEy i 
am there mi no ooe to pleadfaerbitlier'a win against thei 

" 1 to said Cypof lor Inar FLEMiNa ; but wbcnl 
nr omi aiiatgeM , without any superior, or 
1 bft poaeanoo of Uffe forhmcs, mooey, and an estate, 

I as ilie pl^aed ; this had aa eOect on her mind , and i 
a chasife. She Idd mr, when I addressed myseli to her^ 
bcc gnmdftlhw was iatened, " that what she inte 
dOp tfi obediefioe to him, had he lived, she thought required 
aeriOQS GOOitdefattoo now she was left to herself : that^ exclus 
of this, bar bKliaation really was for a single life ; and had 
baan otherwiaei yrt it was not proper, since her gnardiaa v 
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dead, that I should live with her till the time limited by her 
firther'A will for her to marry was come ; but that, as she had too 
good an opinion of me to imagine her fortune was what chiefly 
mged my appUcation, and must own she had a regard for me, 
■he would be glad to hear from me sometimes, if I could think her 
iporth remembering, after I had left the Groves of Basil." This she 
said with great seriousness, and seemed by her manner to forlnd 
my urging any further. 

" I assured her, however, that time only could wear out her 
cbanning image fiom my mind, and that I had reason to fear, she 
would long remain the torment of my heart. She had a right to 
be sure to dismiss me from her service ; but in respect of her 
inclination to Uve a single life, I begged leave to observe, that it 
was certainly quite wrong, and what she could not answer to the 
wise and bountiful Father of the Universe, as she was a Christian 
and by being so, must beUeve, that baptism was a memorial of the 
oofvenant of grace. 

The CathoScs and the Vision-mongers of the protestant side, 
the Rev. Wm. Law and others of his row, may magnify the ex- 
cellence of ceUbacy as high as they please, and work it into 
Christian perfection, by sounding words and eloquent pens ; but 
most surely revelation was directly against them, and required 
the faithf id to produce in a regular way. 

" Consider, illustrious Statia, that when the Most High gave 
the Abrahamic covenant in these words, I will be a God unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee, and in thy seed shall all the families, 
or nations of the earth, be blessed ; which includes an interest in 
God, as a God, father and friend, for ever and a share in all the 
blessings wherewith the Messiah, in the gospel, hath enriched the 
wcM-ld ; these inestimable blessings and promises of life and 
favour, were designed by the divine munificence for rising genera- 
tions of mankind ; and it was most certainly intended, not only 
that they should be received with the highest gratitude and duty, 
but that they should be strongly inculcated upon the thoughts of 
succeeding generations, by an instituted sign or memorial, to the 
end of the world. 

** Circumcision was the first appointed token or memorial, and 
at the same time, an instruction in that moral rectitude to which 
the grace of God obliges : and when the New Testament succeeded 
the Law, then was the covenant interest of infants, or their right 
to the covenant of grace, to be confirmed by the token or sign 
called baptism ; that action being appointed to give the expected 
rising generation an interest in the love of God, the grace of Christ, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, that is, in all covenant bless- 
ings. But what becomes of this great charter of heaven, if Christian 
women, out of an idle notion of perfection, will resolve to lead 
single lives, and thereby hinder rising generations from sharing 
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in the boQOttis and privileges of tlie Chitrch of Jesus CbHsl 
lions of the faithful must thereby be deprived of the token la 
tuted by God to convey to them those covenant blessings^ i 
his love and goodness designed for the rising generations i 
people. Have a care then what you do, illustrious Statia. I 
particular. It must be a great crime to hinder the regular [ 
pagation of a species, which God hath declared to be under 1 
particular inspection and blessing, and by circumcision and 1 
tism, hath made the special object of divine attention and cartkl 
Away then with all thoughts of a virgin life, whatever becomes «1 
me. As God hath appHsinted matrimony and baptism, let it bi 
your pious endeavour to bear sons and daughters, that may ba 
related to God, their Father ; to Jesus, their Redeemer, and irst 
bom in the family ; and to all the excellent, who are to eniof^ 
through him, the blessings of the glorious world above. Marry, 
then^ illustrious Statia, marry, and let the blessing of Abrahus 
come upon us gentiles. Oppose not the gospel covenant ; that 
covenant which was made with that patriarch ] but mind tSie 
comfortable promises ; I will circumcise thy heart, and the beait 
of thy seed. I will pour out my spirit upon thy seed, and my 
blessing upon thine offspring* The seed of the righteous is hit 
They are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their of 
with them. Such is the magna charta of our existence and 1 
happiness : and as infants descending from Abraham, in 
of election, to the end of the world, have as good a right and i 
as we to the blessings of this covenant, and immense promise^ 
will be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, in their generafc-"" 
tions ; it must l>e a great crime, to deprive children of tliis intailed 
heavenly inheritance, by our resolving to live in a state of virginity. 
In my opinion, it is a sin greater than murder. What is murde 
but forcing one from his post against the will of Providence ; 
if the virgin hinders a being or beings from coming on the 
against the will of Providence, must she not be culpable ; and 
must she not be doubly criminal, if th^ being or beings she hinde 
ixom coming on the stage, or into this first state, were to be a pa 
of the perpetual generations, who have a right to the inhcritanc 
the blessing, and were to be heirs according to the promise ma 
to Abraham ? Ponder, illustrious Statia, on the important point 
Consider what it is to die a maid, when you may, in a regular \ 
produce heirs to that inestimable blessing of hfe and favour, i 
the munificence of the Most High was pleased freely to 
and which the great Christian mediator, agent, and nego 
republished, confirmed, and sealed with his blood. Marry * 
in regard to the gospel, and let it be the fine employment of ; 
life, to op>cn gradually the treasures of revelation to the 
ttandings of the little Christians you produce. 

This I am sure your holy rehgion requires from yott : 
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I the sacred oracles we turn to the book of nature, is it not in 

\ Tolame written, that there must be a malignity in the hearts 

t mortals, who can remain unconcerned at the destruction 

extirpation of the rest of mankind ; and who want even so 

~ L good wiU as is requisite to propagate a creature, in a regular 

\^BbA hiUlowed way, though they received their own being from the 

\ benevolence of their^divine Master ? What do you say, illu- 

•tnons Statia ? Shall it be a succession, as you are an upright 

Gbnstian ? And may I hope to have the honour of sharing 

la the mutual satisfaction that must attend the discharge of so 

-- momentous a duty ?* 

* If tnoocMioo be the main thinf , and to prevent the extirpatko of the rest of mankinH 
likf mkj it not be carried on as weu without marriage, as in that confined way ? I answer, 
tet as Vbtb author and founder of marriage was the Antient of Days, God himself, and at the 
omtioa, be appointed the institution : as Christ, who was vested with authority to abrogate 
any laws, or supersede any custom, in wiiich were found any flaw or obliquity, or had not an 
farnnUt goodness and rectitude in them, confirmed the ordinance, by reforming the abuses 
tiMt bad crept into it, and restoring it to its original boundaiv : As he gave a sanction to this 
iabk covenant, and statuted that men should maintain the dignity of the conjugal state, 



\ by virtue of tnis primordial and most intimate bond of society, convey down the race 
of ■'>*"""^, and maintain its succession to the final dissolution. It is not therefore to be 
nei^erted or disregarded. We must not dare to follow our fancies, and in unhallowed mix- 
tores, or an illegal method, have any posterity. As the great God appointed and blessed 
ttia institation only, for the continuance of mankind, the race is not to be preserved in 
nootbcr way. We must marry in the Lord, to promote his glory as the apostle says, i Cor. 
dl. vlL V. 39. The earth is not to be replenished by licentious function, or the promiscuous 
use of women. Dreadful hereafter must be the case of all who slu^t an institution of God. 

I am seittible, the lib«'tine who depreciates and vilifies the dignity of the married state 
will laugh at this assertion : The fop and debauchee will hiss it, and still do their best to 
render wedlock the subject of contempt and ridicule. The Roman clergy will likewise decry 
IL and injuriously treat it as an impediment to devotion, a cramp upon the spiritual serving 
of God, and call it an instrument of pollution and defilement, in respect of their heavenly 
celibacy. 

But as God thought marriage was suitable to a paradisiacal state, and the scriptures declare 
It honourable in all : as this U the way appointed bv heaven to people the evth ; and the 
institation is necessary, in the reason and nature ot things, considering the circumstances 
in which mankind is placed ; to prevent confusion, and promote the general happiness ; as 
the bond of society, and the foundation of all human government ; sure I am, the rake and 
the mass^priest, must be in a dreadful situation at the sessions of righteousness ; when the one 
is chargea with libertinism and gallantries, with madness and folly, and with all the evUs and 
mtsdiief they have done by illicit gratification, contrary to reason, and in direct opoositiOQ 
to the institates of God : and when the other, the miserable mass-priests, are callea to an 
acooont, for vililyina the honour and dianity of the married state, and for striving to seduce 
mankind into the scditary retirements of oeubacy, in violation of the laws of God ; and more 
cspecaally of the primary law or ordinance of heaven. Wretched priests ; your institutions 
are breaches in revealed reliaion, trespasses upon the ccMnmon rights of nature, and such 
oppfeesive yokes as it is not able to bear. Your celibacy has not a grain of piety m it It is 
poUey and unpiety. 

Hear me then, ye libertines and mass-priests : I call upon you of the first row, ye rakes of 
genius, to consider what you are doing, and in time turn from your iniouities : Be no longer 
profligate and licentious, olind to jrour true interest and happiness, but become virtuous and 
Bonoorable lovers, and in regard to the advantages of this solemn institution, called wedlock, 
as wdl to the general state of the world, as to individuals, marry in the Lord ; so will vou 
avoid that dreadful sentence. Fornicators and adulterers God will jud^e, that is. punish, 
and ii^ this life, you maV make things very aareeable, if you please ; though it is in the heavenly 
workl alone, where there shall be all joy and no sorrow. Let there be true beauty and grace- 
fulness in the mind and manners, and these with discretion^ and other thinn in vour power 
will furnish a fund of happiness commensurate with your lives. It is possible, I am sure to 
make marriage productive of as much happiness as falls to our share in this lower hemisphere 
as the nature 01 man can reach to in his present condition. For, as to joy flowing in with a 
fun, constant and equal tide, without interruption and without allay, there is no such thing. 
Human nature doth not admit of this. *' The sum of the matter Is this : To the public the 
advantagw of mairiagt art certain, whether the parties will or 00 ; but to the paruas Mgi 
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AH the smil^ sat on the face of Statia, whUe 1 1 
in this devout manner, and her countenance became a t 
of wonders. \lTien I had done, this beauty said, 
you, Sir, for the information yoo have given me. I am a i 
There is no malignity in my heart. Yon have altened my ' 
tliinking, and I now declare for a succession. Let Father Ft 
be sent for, and without waiting for my being two and 
or minding my father's will, as there is no one to oblige me 1 
I will give you my hand/' Charming news 1 I dispatched wif 
lad lor the fnar. The phest arrived the next day, and at n^g&ti 
were married. Three days after we set out for Ortan-Lodg^i ■* 
ray wife's request, as she longed to see the place. For two ytu^ I 
more I resided there ; it being more agreeable to Statia than iht 
improved Groves of Basil. We Uved there in as much happocss I 
as it is possible to have in this lower hemisphere, and much in tk I 
same manner as I did with Cj iARLOXTE my first mfe. Statu W 
all the good qualities and perfections which rendered Charuotti J 
so ilear and valuable to me ; like her she studied to inc 
delights of every day, and by art, good humour, and love, rend 
the married state such a system of joys as might incline 
wish it could last a thousand years : But it was too sublime mnd] 
desirable to have a long existence here. Statia was taken lU of \ 
the small-pox, the morning we intended to return to Basil Groves ; 
she died the seventh day, and I laid her by Chaillotte's side 
Thus did I again become a mourner. I sat with my eyes shut far I 
thiee days, but at last, called for my horse to try what air, &uu- 
cise, and a variety of objects could do. 

April I, 1729. — Very early, as soon as I could see day, I left \ 
Orton-Lodge, and went to Basil Groves, to order matters there, 
From thence I set out for Harrowgate-Spa to amuse m>-s«U in that 1 
agreeable place ; but I did not go the way I came to Mr. Hcxlev's 
house. To avoid the dangerous morass I had passed « at the J 
hazard of my life, we went over a wilder and more romantic coon- 1 
try than I had before seen. We had liigher mountains to ascend ' 
than I had ever passed before ; and some valleys so very deep to 
ride tlirough, that they seemed as it were descents to hell. Tho 
patriarch Bermudez, in journeying over Abyssinia*, never] 



iag , not fo : to thetn It is a fioontalii that teodtCb fotrtb tioth twmt and Mtttr auit 
UioiM who mind their duty and obligatioiw wweet ones ; to thoac ^o taq^lcrt dien 
oaet," 

la the iiett place, ye monks, t wotild persuade ytm, if I CT>uid, to labour no leofcc i 
iag to cancel toe oblicfatioiit to marriafe hy the pretence cl r^H^^ion The Yoiitx off 
and the whisperfi ol ftound and oncsomipted reaaoa are af ajjut k «nnliip In 4 

tioti to revelation. It Is such a prestitnptioa for a avatitre ^f tice of c 

as mtttt draw down UDCotninon wrath upon the head of every rn i ^ . . , ^ho <fe«a 
their preaching ^iich wicked doctrine. Indeed I do not know tiny piut ni nop^y y f 
called Christixnitf : but thij b piirtJciUar is so borrihle and diabolical, that t ei 
the pnacben for oetibacy in no other light than as so many devUs. May you i 
on this horrible oflalr. ' " 

* Relatioo de I'AmbaMade^ dadite a I>od Sebastien, roy ^ Ftrtuial 
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travelled in more frightful glens. And yet, we often came to 
plains and vales which had all the charms a paradise could have. 
Ehich is the nature of this country. 

Through these scenes, an amazing mixture of the terrible and 
die beautiful, we proceeded from five in the morning till one in 
Bie afternoon, when we arrived at a vast waterlall, which descended 
fnun a predince near two hundred yards high, into a deep lake, 
tlutt emptied itself into a shaUow fifty yards from the catadure, 
or fall, and went I suppose to the ab3rss. The land from this head- 
laag river, for half a mile in length and breadth, till it ended at 
vast mountains again, was a fine piece of ground, beautifully 
flowered with various perennials, the acanthus, the aconus, the 
adonis, or pheasant's eye the purple bistorta, the blue borago, the 
yeDow bupthalmum, the white cacalia, the blue campanula, and 
the sweet-smelling cassia, the pretty double daisy, the crimson 
dianthus, the white dictamnus, tlie red fruximella, and many other 
wild flowers. They make the green valley look charming ; and 
as here and there stood two or three ever-green trees, the cypress, 
the larix, the balm of Gilead, and the Swedish juniper, the whole 
spot has a fine and delightful effect. On my arrival here, I was 
at a loss which way to turn. 

I could not however be long in suspense how to proceed, as I saw 
near the water-fall, a pretty thatched mansion, and several in- 
habitants in it. I found these were a religious society of married 
people, ten friars and their ten wives, who had agreed to retire to 
this stai retreat, and form a holy house on the plan of the famous 
I von, the disciple of Labadie, so celebrated on account of his con- 
nection with Maria Schurman*, and his many fanatical writings. 

^Macia Schurman, was born at Cologne, on the sth of Nov. 1607, and died at Wieuweat 
la FrieaUnd, on the 5th of; May 1678, in the seventy-first year of her age. Jean le Labeurer 
la hia Hitioin iu Voyagt de la Riyne dt Pologne, printed at Paris in 1648, speakinc of her 
atUMbto f endowments, says, " Bile respondet en Italien a Monsieur d'Orange, aui rinterro- 
■aoit par ordre de la Regne, et elle argumenta tres-subtilement en Latin sur queiques p<»nta 
da tWmiogif. BUe repartit aussi fort elleganunent en mesrne langue, au compliment que ie 
W Saponr Madame la Mareschalle. Bile parla grec avec le Sieur Corrade premier medicm 
da la Ragne. Bnfin elle ncna eust encore parl^ d'autres languessinous ks eussioiia aceofla ; 
car ovtra la Grecque, la Latine, la Francoise, I'ltalienne, I'Bspagnole, 1' Allemande, et leFla- 
muuL qai Ini est naturel, eUe a encore beaucoup de connoissanoe de I'Hebreu, Syriacquetet 
rhaWalknia ; et il ne lui manque qu' un pen d'habitude pour les pailer." Her writinn entitfiMl 
Opoacnla I Idynaa, GraKa, Latina, were published by Frederic Spanheim, Profenor mUh initr, 
in 1648, ill lamo. There aae some admirable Latin letters on moral subjects in this booi. 
Her apiatle Se VUa Ttrmino to Berovicius, is a fine thing. See how she concludes : Unam 
Uatvm aoUidtadinem nobis reliquit Deus, ut, quam nobis imposuit provindam curemna 
•adalo tnla xerum eventum ; post vero in hoc uno secure acquiescamus, quod ilk sic vohiit 
qioi nisi optima veUe non potest. Audiamus, obaecro, divinam illam Bpicteti vooem : semper 
mtfjk ro» quod Deus vult, quam quod ego. Adjungar et adharebo iUi, velut minister 
«t aaascli : cvm illo appeto, cum illo desidero, et simpliciter atque uno verbo quod Deus 
volt, irolo. Hk unica Hakyoiiia curaram asstibus ; hie animorum per andpitia fluctuantium 
alatio totiaaima: hk denique terminus in quo mente et calamo acquiesco. This is 



Har oCber wofk is calkd EukUHa, or Bona Pars, in allusion to Mary's chusing the better 
part. IliJa k bard to be met with. It is one ocUvo in Latin, and though it be not witboat 
same visko, yet it is in the main a beautiful and solid performance. It is in the manner of 
Law^ CkritHm PirfeeHon. and has several sentiments resembling thoae of Madam Guko in 
Imt CQmmtm «« ikg Nm TntamttU, and Madam Bourignon, in her numeroas works, It was 
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A book called the Marriage Ckrstien, written by this Ivon'-ni 
their directory, and Irom it they formed a protcstant La Trap^; 



fbe funons Labadie, tbe fanatic, «1io hrougikt lln. Scburman ov«r to Oe infe«ler lir«l 
Mlpfit woiship. la the fortr-third yvir of ber ace, and frocQ that tunc to b«r d^i^^, ^ 
ivacNinccd tbe world, and never wonl to public worship. The tnea ol Itraminc aatf vK^ 
mn DO loneo: teen in croudt at her boose, eofafed with ber in the ootdcsl litcEvv wm^ 
aaUbitf ; lor the advaocemeal of truth and the «anice$ ; but in a ftoUtmSe. pufctnaailH^ 
•elf, abe moped away her renmniug life in quietistm, and holy reveries^ and Mrlinc froanPM* 
In raUgiocL sunk into paialve unions of notbinc with nothiiig, and bocauae the preyafeaaMc 
and •tnppi reU^onista, Her bouse waa always lull of them. She would we tit> otfMr «:» 
pany. The ^y Labadie expired In her arms, «md siaty-four, ^ tbe year 16^4 ; Mn. $A» 
man being then aiaty'teveo. What a depi>>rablr t hantee was here, askd owmi( to tv maai 
ia leUclon. Adhere to reason I enjoin yo; r bells you, yoa must five it op Sk *«• 

fton» 6 the son of darknc«, and tbe trutl, 1. 

Labadie bom Feb. 11, i6to, had bees i. -^, , .^ 4 Jesuit, then Janaeobt. CanaeSnb' 
taife, Uiniiainaire, and tlevot, aod afterwiird^ by the tntetest of ttw nuuquia de Favaa, ai*» 
teatantf wm made minbter of Mootauban. 

Bayte, BcmaxdL and Bafiaa«ea, iu tbe NowdUa it Ut R^f^^hu.,,^* 4gg t^fv^^ ieg « iviMt 
•tory ol this man, while he was nuniater at Moatauban i hrouglit ov« a btaaA 

voung lady, MadamoiselJc de CalonfesK to the interior c , and to malie bvpstei 

m what tney eall * la tpLritualit^ el Torai^oo mentalc, .... ...^ .',ci site must be abwtalrfT 

nlkitAted from all sensible objects in her meditatioaa, end ki»t m tbe deptl» dI retelteu 
* dans He reveiUemcnt interieure/ To Lhb purpose he gave ber a point to meditals oOt §sd 
desired she would give it her whole apptication. as the sighed after Christian pmfKtkm. Mas 
da Catognes bccan, and the director left her, under a ' detachcment abaolti y but ntvnMil ft 
an hour or two to ber chamber. He found ha like coDtemjolatioo on a oMenmaat ; bar <ya 
BjMd, and her wbok body, as if it wer^ a oetrefaGtion. Softly the boly man apjpvondiad; 
ttrangB pteaaures filled b» soul, as he ^aied upon his heavenly diaeiplie. and Mwytag ^ 
quit* perfect, Irom her attitude, in the mtcrioc way, he geatly put hk pioita hand upon Iff 
lovely bceaat, and began to fed tbe finest feetoos in the world. But as If ademoia^ik ^ 
Caloacea was a woman of tense andjvirtue. she could not resiga to this part of iiilirtn iiiHi»n 
and started up in a paaskm, giving the director a pounoe, and asking bjm what be iiimnt ky 
such behaviour. 

Tbe minisler renUed, '* ttns ^tre dftooocert^, et avec un air devot nu filkv ^«e 

vous £tea encore bien tiojante de la perfection raooonoiaaea, burnt : ffuftiti pi. |t 

demandet pardoo a Dieo o'avoir M si peu attentive aux myster» qur v^u^ fwvka taadite 
Si voia y aviea apport^ tout I'attentioa ntoeasaire^vous ne vous fussies pas apfpi^tfa da at 
<lu'on feuasoil 4 votre eorge. Mais vous ^ties si peu d^tachte des seas si pen oonoenaidtaavc; 
U divinite, que vous n avet pat tit un moment h reconnoitre que je vous touehcrfs. Je ^ 
(^rouver si votre s^veur dans roraiioo vous tilevoit au dessu de la mati^ et voua 1 
au souvcrain etre^ la vive source de rinunortaliti6 et de U spintualitl^ et j« imls avec be 
de douleur, que vos progrcs soot tr^ petils : vous n'alln que que terre A terre. Que «t la 
voui donne£ de la oosifusion, ma dlle, et vous por te 4 niieun rempUf lea saints ierous da la 
priAre mentale." 

Ihia apeecb, ooDtinue tbe hjstoriana, was so br ?- - <— - ,^ - - 
as she peroeivod the dreadful conieqnenoe of sj 
to ttie moat impure transactions^ in order t^ >> 

that it ennifod ber as much at the -■-''- ' ' 

more to say to him. '* Btle rompit 

the truth ot this story« and Bernard 

ill his Hittoirt des Ouvrtgn 4a Smvam, assures 

mouth of Mademoiselle deCalonges : be says be I 

aJwr4p spoke of the false and hypocritical d«v< 

standing all this, I have some doubts as to the \ 

thjnk such a behaviour has oever been practist' 1 

who was debauchf^d by a masvprif^t, while hp 

interior lite auil ' ^ •' 

her to the tip-t' 

pray Id silence n 

maenaible. tbe niore ;><^ricci. 1 nii coiiiinueti i-ir v>iu 

was In a fair way to tbe highest degree of perfection : 

and ahe was quite glorious. In diort, from touching ^ 

inanimate, he proceeded to the moat iUidt libertietv btie 1 1 

and was undone by the uocommon tanctfty he urora, and th' 

perfect mystic. 

But as to Labadie, If he was the man Mias CaJoogea rtported him, is it to b** 
Scburman would have made him her nearest biend, and firtC nAaistv la the ' 
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this diflference from the Catholic religious men, that the 
; of the reformed monastery were to have wives in their con- 



te boufe md reliciCQiftls. «Dd have travelled with him wherever he went Bcstde. Mn, 

^ ' k did not tnAlra thtft an obl'ti: tiiiy!! Jif.urjiit irDnini? fiiin ^rul Mr^^chiirrnAT] Aini'ii>f 

tbt BUiy bookt written bv LAb 'I ! i, 

•lid tttrctuely pious : and more i l< 

allow hfi w»ft one of the most pif n i • 

U Wkwerl, w^ich was ;. u* 

'testAUt, tTc* daifnfc d/ 

'jenr*_ a.ix'^ H.ivk- in Ins '. , . n 

itie th*n, th 

^_ -■ . . . ulJ, and some .'..,,.,,..,. 

isUaci^ reLiiimi; to them were knoMm. tt t^ ' 
- in the world : and thercfort, if I could. I I 
,1 immoralities, than have an opportunity ui ^.,.,, 
to Labadie, supposing the wont, and th«t a 
aiM of Miss Calonges, might not the Attitude 

-J . L.,. f Lice, be too much for the poor niaa, as they »n ^ 

1^ and tempt him to commit Ma IndaecetloiQ tte might be very S' ' was at 

m*t iime a huge, »tnMiiK« healthy he-mystic, and pefhapt had a in his 

•tomach. 

lisdame Boiirinioa« whom Ihavfl mentioned, was leparated bom hr k^ 

the flOth of October, 1680, St. VeL anno; having lived uzty'iour year i 

dayi. She died at Franeker, in West Fri«flandr and had twifku.. ^.i. x., ... ».*ay 
She had an extraordinary fine undervtanding, and wotild have been a valuabto 
mettd cTBatiire, if the bad not Rone in to viatcm. There arc however many admirable 
Id her worl». which »he pubU»hed hcnetl at several times, and to that purpove, had 
■ _ boufte of her own, in the island oJ I^ord-Straod in Holitein ; which island she pur- 
(ram MoosieiiT Cort. one o( the fathers of the oratory. Her works were afterw^da 

d her from sin^ nnions* 

s.ri ' d, though M ^f himi» 
L*;-,,... ,*.... ■-■^ M^^ V. ,-r- 



1^ 
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(EpVlt III 1^1 at tin t ^11' III' v> >tlJLJ VlllJ. 1 Ltl. t.«tdl l.»T.-5l L''-''-'B3 m llilf ■•tliv 3 VSl-'liVD 1> I ' ■ > « rw i-ifl'jlj 

9(fAi Warid, and SoUd Vinug, They have been tnuisiated into fin^Lish ; but vc not now to 
be loond. 

Madame Gukso, another Qlustzious "tdilonarv died the 9th of June, if 17, at BloU, la the 
MWAitlilh year of her age, Feoelon, archbishop of Cambray** troiibtes were all owlof to 
Ibia liidv'' She tSeb4iicii«d his undi-r^tanHintf with her splendid visioos aod notions ol pfrleo* 



tionaitt! 



Oufh^jmM < 



IbdaiM Gttkm's <>'^ 

Ufi la tkn* voJuni' 
tiion. And two v< 

As to Peneloo, arcnbnn 
MfM c«nnQt be eaottub - 
HIi af^le rtwm he woUli 

I aa aay of the peopk. 



'^ r most singular veneration for ber^ and thouf ht 

Lid William Law, caUs her in one of hts pieces 

Notwiti^tandJnf the fw»lati« mode a publie 

i 13HTTI5. <M inn saiots, yet he wa^^ '- ' - -"'^ti» uneuoo, a 

:50Clat]iig and ooocentering wit I y, as MadMne 

.♦« tf»*nt, *11 ioy. all rest, kU g! - vc ; tnae kr»«. 

-^ - " " Tre absorbed ni iunn sjurimaf pleasure, 

stillness, they sit the hours away at a 

. 1 f ellowihip of the bridegroom* They 

■:a>"; «o eaceedifig light and easy do they feel 

1 It is all a wiM^ sepatkas taoty It wants 

nd therefore can nevsr be tluit u««(u1, glorif^ua 

nly rttifffon whkh was promulgated by 

■s, praiaiQC ^od gfvtoc thanJics to the one 

log the prteeipw* of thf> (foapel to prac- 

I rtti benovcI'-T ' 

f'lk^atiifimtf^ f 

v'jJDm«« of *' 

' 'u4 beauiilul K*nlui» and his Tdt' 

he laid at Vbe foot of myslery : 

r«, itt this article, was u poor a 

rtis maauiis ut crtc vuiui Occlaiv Um iv««k visionary: iad 
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vent ; the better to enable them to obtain Christiasi pededaoi 
in the religious life. These regulars, men and womea,w^re a maA 
industrious people, never idle ; but between their hoars of pnifit 
always at work ; the men were employed in a garden of ten ~ 
to provide vegetables and fruit, on which they chiefly lived ; 
cutting down old trees, and fitting them for their fire ; anii 
women were knitting, spinning, or twisting wliat tliey had ipna 
into thread, which they sold for three shillings a pound : thry 
were all together in a large, handsome room : they sat quite sakai, 
kept their eyes on their work, and seemed more attentive tosocJC 
inward meditations, than to any tiling that appeared, or passed 
by them. They looked as if they were contented and happy. 
They were all extremely handsome, and quite clean ; their IinoD 
fine and white, and their gowns a black stufi* The women dined 
at one table, the men at another ; but aU sat in the same roooL 
The whole house was in bed by ten, and up b)' four in the moi 

winter and summer, ^^^lat they said at their table I could 

hear, as they spoke low and little, and were at a distance from mr, 
in a large apartment : but the conversation of the men, at table ^ 
was very agreeable^ rational and improving. I observed they had 
a great many children, and kept four woroen'Servants to attend 
them, and do the work of the house. The whole pleased me very 
greatly. I thought it a happy institution. 

As to the marriage of the friars in this clotst'ral house^ the^ 
founder, Ivon, in my opinion, was quite right in this notion 
Chaste junction cannot have the least imperfection in it> as jt B 
the appointment of God, and the inchnation to a coit is so strongly 
impressed on the machine by the author of it; and sin 
quite pure and perfect ; since it was wisely intended as t 
best expedient to keep man for ever innocent, it must certaiuiy 
be much better for a regular or retreating priest, to have a lawful 
female companion with him ; and so the woman who chnses a 
convent, and dislikes the fashions of the world, to have her good 
and lawful monk every night in her arms ; to love and procreate 
legally, when they have performed all the holy of&ces of the day ; 
and then, from love and holy generation, return again to prayer, 
and all the heavenly duties of the cloistered hfe ; than to live 
against the institution of nature and providence, a btiminf. 



hifl AubmJtting them afterwards to tbe censure of th« tOAti of %m^ caUcd tbc iii^wiliii fotttk 
resden tm (pecuX&ting rdi^jout dtancter very despicable. He was % tbomticfe vffMBfy; 
and at tbe same time a thorough papiiL The tetter he dictated lor Ltmi^ ' 



, after be had received extreme tmctioD^ thcwi that tio man ever had 
monstrous, and most audacious comiptjon o( tbe Cbri&tiau religioD, caHc 
catptifiiff moEnents he cooiiire« that bloods' tyr:«it, the kiof cd. Fraaccv *© oaks mm a 5utt 
that wul, tLke him do every thing to oppose and $uppresa the f aasaUsta ; tbe 011J7 rtmalaiai 
Uiht within the vest bUck realms ot papacy : Je preodrai U Bbert* de A^n^mi^ g ^ m»imu 



I fol a2t la boDi 



a til ne reifardeatt oi ma penonoe oi aucun 
I de me donncr on suocsneur pieus. et t€gt 



■uooMseur pieus, et rtfulier, 



. lequel cil firodisiAttseoMDl AConditA iur oett« toattbn: 
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^'tortured nun, and a burning, tortured friar ; locked up in walU, 
they can never pass and under the government of some old, cross, 
r — -r-'-'^rnt superior. There is some sense in such a Marriage 
i :-« in a convent, Ivon's convent is well enough. A cloister 

flo upon his plan, with the dear creature by one's side, after 
lily labours of the monk are over. It had been better, if 
tiidi infallible man, the Pope, had come into this scheme. How 
confortable has Ivon made it to the human race, who renounce the 
dress and pageantry, and all the vanities of time. Their days are 
spent in piety and usefulness ; and at night, after the completorium, 
they Ue down together in the most heavenly charity, and ao 
cording to the first great hail, endeavour to increase and multiply, 
^^ IS a divine hfe. I am for a cloister on these terms. It 
d me so much to see these monks march off with their 
smmng partners, after the last psalm, that I could not help wish- 
ing for a charmer there, that I might commence the Married 
Regular, and add to the stock of children in this holy house. It 
is really a fine thing to monk it on this plan. It is a divine 
institution, gentle and generous, useful and pious. 

On the contrary, how cruel is the Roman Church, to make per- 
fection consist in ceUbacy, and cause so many milUons of men 
and women to Uve at an eternal distance from each other, without 
the least regard to the given points of contact I How unfriendly 
to society I This is abusing Christianity, and perverting it 
to most pernicious purposes ; under a pretence of raising piety, 
by living more time and leisure for devotion. For it never can 
bc^^o^ either in design or practice, to cancel any moral obUga- 
ti#a, or to make void any command of God : and as to prayer, it 

^ntey fO along with every other duty, and be performed in every 
Btate. All states have their intermissions ; and if it should be 
otherwise sometimes, 1 can then, while discharging any duty, or 
performing any office, pray as well in my heart, O God be merciful 
to me a sinner, and bless me with the blessing of thy grace and 
providence, as if I was prostrate before an altar. What Martha 
was reproved for, was on account of her being too solicitous about 
the things of this hfe. Where this is not the case, business and 

hthe worid are far from being a hindrance to piety. God is as really 
^rified in the discharge of relative duties, as in the discharge of 
those which more immediately relate to himself. He is in truth 
more actively glofxfied by our discharging well the relative duties, 
and we thereby may become more extensively useful m the 
church and in tha world, may be more pubhc blessings, than it is 
poamble to be in a single pious state. In short, thjs one thing, 
CiJi b acy, were there nothing else, the making the unmamed state 
a mor^ holy state than marriage, shews tbe prodigious nonsense 
and impbty oi tbe Church of Rome, and is reason enough to dee 
that communkkn^ ii we had no other rea^ooa for protesting 
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figaiost iL The tenet is so superstitious and da4igero€5, thai 
may well be esteemed a doctrine of those devils, who are Uf 
seducers and destroyers of mankind ; but it is, says Wallace, ifl 
his Dissertation on the Numbers of Manhood^ suitable to the vie«t 
and designs of a church, which has discovered such an cDonxuans 
ambition, and made such havock of the human race, in order tE» 
raise, establish, and preserve an usurped and tyratinical pow^. 

But as to the Married Regulars I have mentioned ; they wet 
very glad to see me, and entertained me with great civility and 
goodness. I hved a week with them, and was not only w^ led 
with vegetables and puddings on their lean days, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and with plain meat, and good malt drink, on the otto 
days ; but was greatly dehghtcd with their manner and pietfi 
their sense and knowledge. I will give my pious readers a samfjf 
of their prayers, as I imagine it may be to edification. These iiin 
officiate in their turns, changing every day ; and the morning and 
evening prayers of one of them, were in the words following. I 
took them oQ in my shorthand. 
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A PRAYER FOR MORNIKG. 

'• Almighty and cvexlasting God, the creator and preserver of aU 
things, our law-giver, saviour, and judge, wc adore thee, the author 
of our beings, and the father of our spirits. We present otirsel^res, 
our acknowledgments, and our homage, at the foot of thy throne, 
and yield thee the thanks of the most grateful hearts for all the 
instances of thy favour which we have experienced. We thanii 
thee for ever, O Lord God Almighty, for all thy mercies and blessing 
vouchsafed us ; for defending us the past night from evil, and lor 
that kind provision which thou hast made for our comfortable 
subsistence in this world. 

** But above all, most glorious Eternal, adored be thy goodness, 
for repeating and reinforcing the laws and the rehgion of thy 
creation, by supernatural revelation, and for giving us that reasoo 
of mind, which unites us to thee, and makes us implore thy com- 
munications of righteousness, to create us again unto good works 
in Christ Jesus. 

** We confess, O Lord, that we have done violence to our [ 
ciples, and alienated ourselves from the natural use we were^t 
for : we have revolted from thee into a state of sin, and by ^ 
oi>eration of sense and passion, have been moved to such pract 
as are exorbitant and irregular : but we are heartily sorry for aU 
our misdoings : to thee in Christ we now make our add 
beseech thee to inform our understandings, and refine our i 
that we may reform our hves by repentcnce, redeem our 
righteousness, and live as the glorious gospel of thy Son reqii 
Let the divine spirit assist and enable us to over-rule, conduct^ I 
employ, the subordinate and inferior powera^ in the ejtcrciae ot 
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virtue, and the service of our Creator, and as far as the imper- 
fections of our present state will admit, help us so to live by the 
measures and laws of heaven, that we may luive the humility and 
meekness, the mortification and self-denial of the holy Jesus, his 
love of thee, his desire of doing thy will, and seeking only thy 
honour. Let us not come covered before thee under a form of 
Ipodliness, a cloke of creeds, observances and institutions of 
rdigion ; but with ;^t inward salvation and vital sanctity, which 
renounces the spirit, wisdom, and honours of this world, dethrones 
eelf-love and pride, subdues sensuality and covetousaess, and 
<ypens a kingdom of heaven within by the spirit of God. O let 
thy Christ be our Saviour in this world, and before we die, make 
us fit to live for ever with thee in the regions of purity and per- 
fection. 

"Since it is the peculiar privilege of our nature, through 
thy mercy and goodness, that we are made for an eternal enter- 
tainment in those glorious mansions, where the blessed society of 
saints and angels shall keep an everlasting sabbath, and adore and 
glorify thee for ever, let thy inspiring spirit raise our appre- 
hensions and desires above sdl things that are here below, and 
alienate our minds from the customs and principles of this mad, 
degenerate, and apostate world : mind us of the shortness and 
uncertainty of time, of the boundless duration, and the vast 
importance of eternity, and so enable us to imitate the example 
of the holy Jesus in this worlds that we may hereafter ascend, 
with the greatest ardour of divine love, to those realms of hoUness, 
where our hearts will be filled with raptures of gladness and joy, 
and we shall remain in the highest glory for ever and ever. 

" We Uve, O Lord, in reconciUation and friendship, in love and 
good will, with thy whole creation, with every thing that de- 
rives from thee, holds of thee, is owned by thee ; and under the 
power of this affection, we pray for all mankind ; that they may 
be partakers of all the blessings which we enjoy or want, and that 
we may all be happy in the world to come, and glorify thee 
together in eternity. To this end bring all the human race to the 
knowledge of thy glorious gospel, and let its influence trans- 
form them into the Ukeness of Christ. 

** But especially, we pray for all who suffer for truth and 
righteousness sake, and beseech thee to prosper those that love 
thee. Defend, O Lord, the just rights and liberties of mankind, 
and rescue thy religion from the corruptions which have been 
introduced upon it, by length of time, and by decay of piety. 
Inibtuate the counsels, and frustrate the endeavours of the priests 
€d Rome, and against all the designs of those, who are enemies 
to the purity of the gcspel, and substitute human inventions in 
the place of revealed reUgion ; prosper the pious labours of those 
who teach mankind to worship one eternal and omnipresent 
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being : in whose understanding; there is the perfectioQ ol wistko i 
m whose will, there is the perfection of gcxxlness ; in whose actiotti]! 
there is the perfection of power ; a God without cause, the greil ' 
creator, benefactor, and saviour of men : — And that the duty 
of man is to obey, in thought, word, and deed, tlie precepts <d 
godliness and righteousness, without regard to pleasure, ga 
honour : to pain, loss, or disgrace ; diligently imitating the i 
the holy Jesus, and stedfastly confiding in his mediation. 

*' In the last place, O Lord God Almighty, we beseech thfee to 
continue us under thy protection, guidance, and blessing this 
day, as the followers and disciples of thy Christ, through whom 
we recommend our souls and our bodies into thy hands, and 
according to the doctrine ol his reUgion, say, Our Father, Ac' 

In this manner, did these pious Ivonites begin their every day ;1 
and when the sun was set, and they had finished their suf 
they worshipped God again in these worda. 



K PRAYER FOR NIGHT. 

'* Most blessed, glorious, and holy Lord God Almighty, 
art from everlasting to everlasting, God over all, maguified ; 
adored for ever ! we, thy unworthy creatures, humble our soolt 
in thy presence, and confess ourselves miserable sinners, W« 
acknowledge our miscarriages and faults, and condemn ourselves 
for having done amiss. We deprecate thy just offence and dis- 
pleasure. We cry thee mercy. We ask thee pardon : and as we 
are quite sensible of our weakness and inabihty, and know thoo 
lovest the souls of men, when they turn and repent, we beseech 
thee to give us true repentance, and endue us with the grace of 
thy sanctifying spirit, that we may be dehvered from the boiidaf • 
and slavery of iniquity, and have the law of the spirit of hfe which 
is in Christ Je^us, IJpon thee our God, we call for that hdp 
which is never wanting, and beseech thee to give ms thy heavenly 
assistance, that w© may recover our reasonable nature, refoe 
our spirits by goodness, and purify ourselves even as the Lord 
Jesus is pure, O thou Father of Lights, and the God of all 
comforts, inform our understandinp, with truth, and give ns 
- one ray of that divine wisdom which sitteth on the right hand of 
thy throne. O let us be always under thy communication and 
influence, and enable us, through the recommendation of thy 
Son, our mediator and redeemer, to lay aside all passion, pm* 
judice, and vice, to receive thy truth in the love of it, and to 
serve thee with ingenuity of mind, and freedom of spirit : that 
we may pass through a rehgious life to a blessed tmnnovtalityi 
uid come to that eternal rest ; where we shall behold thy iace 
in righteousness, and adore and bless thee to eternity, for onr 
salvation through him who hath redeemed us by his l^ood. 
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" We praise and magnify thy goodness, O Lord God Almighty, 
for our maintenance and preservation, by thy constant providence 
over us, and we beseech thee to take us into thy special care 
and protectioh this night. Defend ns from all the powers of 
dark^ss, and from evil men and evil things and raise us in health 
and safety. Do thou, most great and good God, protect ns and 
bless us this night, and when we awake in the morning, let our 
hearts be with thee, and thy hand with us. And the same mercies 
we beg for all mankind ; that thy goodness and power may 
preserve them, and thy direction and influence secure their eternal 
salvation^ through Jesus Christ our Lord, by whom thou hast 
taoght uis to call upon thee as our Father, &c." 

"By the way, I cannot help observing, that these disciples of 
Ivon are much reformed in respect of what his cloistered followers 
were in his time. It appears from Ivon's books, that he was as 
great a visionary and tritheist as his master Labadie, or any of 
our modem mystics now are. But these Regulars I found among 
the fells, though on Ivon's plan, are as rational Christians as ever 
adorned the religion of our Master by a purity of faith. You see 
by their prayers, that their devotions are quite reasonable and 
calm^ There is no rant, nor words without meaning, no feeUng 
instead of seeing the truth ; nor expectation of covenant mercy 
on the belief of a point repugnant not only to the reason and 
nature of things, but to the plain repeated declarations of God 
in the Christian religion. Their prayer is a calm address to the 
great Maker, Governor, and Benefactor of the universe ; and 
honour and obedience to Christ as Mediator, according to the 
will and appointment of God the Father. 

Upon my asking one of these gentlemen, how they came to 
differ so much from Ivon, their founder, and cease to be the 
patrons of vision, and an implicit incomprehensible faith ? He 
told me, they had read all the books on both sides of the question, 
that had been written of late years, and could not resist the force 
of the evidence in favour of reason and the divine unity. They 
saw it go against mechanical impulse, and strong persuasion 
without grounds, and therefore they dismissed Ivon's notions of 
believing without ideas, as they became sensible it was the same 
thing as seeing without light or objects. Without dealing any 
longer in a mist of words, or shewing themselves orthodox, by 
empty, insignificant souncb, they resolved that the object of their 
worship, for the time to come, should be, that one supreme self- 
ezistent being, of absolute, infinite perfection, who is the first 
cause of all things, and whose numerical identity and infinite 
perfections are demonstrable from certain principles of reason, 
antecedent to any peculiar revelation ; and confessed that the 
Messing, with which Jesus Christ was sent by God to bless the 
world^ consists in turning men from their iniquities. They now 




Each Person ol Three the nature and all essential attributes lad 
properties ol the One only tme God, and yet make the TTum Ai 
On€ tnie Crod only, when considered conjunctly ; for if Eadi luft 
all possible perlections and attnbutes, then each must be tk 
same true God as if and when conjoined ; and of coDseqil 
there must then be Three One true Cods, or One Three tme f 
Three One Supreme Beings, or One Three Supreine 
since to each of the three must be ascribed, as the or 
say, any thing and every thing, that is most peculiar and appro- ' 
priated to the divine nature, without any difference. In sbart 
by conjobbling matters of faith in this manner, tbey saw we had 
three distinct selfs, or intelligent agents, equal in power aiid ail 
possible perfections, agreeing in one common essence, one sort of 
species, like a supreme magistracy of distinct persons, acting by i 
}Odnt exercise of the same power, and so the three are one, not by 
a numerical but specific identity : three Omnipotents and oae 
Almighty, in a collective sense. This, continued the 
man on searching the scriptures, we found was far from 
truth of the case. We discovered, upon a fair examtnatioq 
laying aside our old prejudices, that there was nothing Wk 
in the New Testament. It appeared to us to be the cob 
talk of weak heads. In the Bible we got a just ^dea of 
Eternal Cause, God the Father, almighty, all- wise, \r 
infinite ; and are there taught how to worship ait 
The greatest care is there taken to guard against the aJ . r cts« 
imagination and superstition ; and in the plainest l^n-u a^^j 
are ordered to pray to this blessed and only potentate, the Kii 
of kings^ and Lord of lords, who only, or alone hath immortalit 
and this in imitation of Jesus, who in the morning very eariyt 
out into a solitary place, and there prayed.* Who 
his disciples departed into a mountain to pray.f And 
tinued all night in prayer to GOD. J We arc ordered to 
and bless this only wise God for ever.f Blessed be the God mjJ 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. |1 To God and our Father 
glory for ever.f And to love him truly by keeping the com^ 
mandments.** Cui Jesus sic respondit : primuni omniun 
praeceptorum est ; audi IsraeUta, Dominus Deus vester dominu 
unus est. Itaque dominum Deum tuum toto corde, toto animoj 
tota mente, totisquc viribus amato. Hoc primum est praeceptun 
Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord, And thou sha 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy sooljl 
and with all thy strength. This is the first commandment 
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£t voici le second. Vous aimisrez vostre prochain comme 
^roQS mAme. And the second is like the .first Hunc simile est 
attemm, alteram at teipsnm amato. His majus aliud prascep- 
inn nullum est. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy self. 
There is none other commandment greater than these. 

To say it ; we became fully satisfied, that the supreme God and 
' of the world, who exists by a prior necessity, and there- 
must be one, a perfect moral agent, and possessed of all 
si perfections, is the sole object of religious worship : that 
Jemis Christ was a temporary minister, with a legatarian power^ 
to publish and declare the spiritual laws of this great God : and 
tiiat it is incumbent on mankind to yield a perfect obedience to 
tiiese spiritual laws of this Supreme Bcdng : that is, the duty of 
an, to make the object proposed by Christ, his God and our God, 
Ma Father and our Father, the sole object of faith ; and to expect 
iH^ypiness or salvation, on the term of being turned from all our 
iniqiiities. This seemed a matter worthy of the Son of God's 
iq^pearing in the world. Every thing else must be enthusiasm 
aiid usurpation. 

Here the Ivonist had done, and I was greatly pleased with his 
sense and inety. " What a heavenly Christianity should we 
pfofess," I said, " if the notions of our modem enthusiasts were 
as consistent with Christ's great design and profession 1 We 
should then set up the Kingdom of God among men, and be dili- 
gent and active in promoting the laws of that kingdom. We 
should then believe, like Jesus Christ and his apostles, that there 
is but one God, the Father Almighty. There is no one good, 
so commonly called, but one, that is God ; or only the one God.* 
Nullus est bonus nisi unus Deus. Casialio. And Cant. MS. 
CUm- AUx. adds. My Father who is in Heaven. This is life 
eternal, to acknowledge thee, O Father, to be the only true God.f 
It is one God who will justify.^ We know that there is none 
other God but one. For to us there is one GOD the Father.f 
There is one GOD and Father of aU, who is over all, Ad through 
an, and in you all.|| And we should confess one Mediator, — 
the man Christ Jesus.^ We should be consistent, and not throw 
off tiiose principles upon which Christianity was founded, and 
alone could be first built. We should invite men into our religion, 
by representing to them the perfection of that primary law of 
God, reason or natural reUgion ; by declaring the plainness and 
clearness of it to all attentive and well-disposed minds ; and then 
shew them how worthy it was of the Supreme Governor to give 
such creatures as he has made us the gospel ; that by the rehgion 
of favour, he has, with glory to himself, displayed his paternal 

* Mmk, ch. X. V. x8. t Jokm, ch. xvii. througboat. 
1 lUmttM, ck. UL v. 30. J x Cor. ch. viil. ▼. 4-^. 
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regard for tis, by doing much more than what is strictly naceasarf 
for our eternal good. God, on a principle of love, sends his Chrin, 
to advise us and awaken us to a sense ol our danger in passisf 
through this world, in case, which he saw would be the thing, 
we should not constantly attend to the light we might striJie o«t, 
ourselves with some trouble. He calls us in an extraordinan' 
manner to forsake \nce and idolatry j and practise the whole system 
of moraUty, We might expect, that a good God, would once at 
least, interpose by such an extraordinary method as revclatioa. 
to turn and incline his reasonable creatures, to the study aad 
practice of the rehgion of nature. This was acting hke the Fathe? 
of the universe, considering the neghgence and corruption o( tk 
bulk of mankind. The reason he gave us, the law of nature, ww 
giving us all that was absolutely necessary. The gospel was an 
addition of what is excellently useful. What, my beloved, migtrt 
a rational divine say, can be more paternal, and worthy of the 
Almighty Creator, than to reveal plainly the motive of a judg- 
ment to come, in order to secure all obedience to the religion oi 
nature ? Reason may, to be sure, be sufficient to shew men their 
duty and to encourage their performance of it with the assurance 
of obtaining a reward, if they would duly attend to its dictates, 
and suffer them to have their due effect upon them : it may guide 
mankind to virtue, and happiness consequent to it, as God most 
be a rewarder of all those w^ho diUgently seek him, amd was 
enough to bring them to the knowledge, and engage them in the 
practice of true religion and righteousness, if they had not shut 
their eyes to its light, and wilfully rejected the rule written in 
their hearts. But as this was what mankind reaUy did, and now 
do ; as errors and impieties, owing to an undue use or neglect 
of reason, became universal ; just as the case of Christians is, 
by disregarding the New Testament ; and reason, through men's 
faults, was rendered ineffectual, though still sufficient, which 
justifies both the wisdom and goodness of God, in leaving man for 
so many ages to his natural will, and so great a part of the globe 
to this day with no other light than the law of nature • and reason, 
I say, was rendered ineffectual, though still sufficient to teach men 
to ^^'orship God with pious hearts and sincere affections, and to 
do his will by the practice of moral duties ; to expect his favour 
for their good deeds, and his condemnation of their evil works ; 
then was revelation a more powerful means of promoting true 
religion and godUness, The gospel is a more effectual light. 
It is a clearer and more powerful guide ; a brighter motive and 
stronger obligation to universal obedience than reason can with 
certainty propose. And therefore, though there was not a 
necessity for God to give new rule in vindication of his providence, 
and in order to render men accountable to him for their 
actions ; yet the divine 
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principles of reason and morality more powerfully by an express 
sanction of future rewards and punishments, and by the gospel 
restore religious worship to the original uncorrupted rational 
service of the Deity. This displa3rs his paternal regard to his 
children, with glory to himself. Love was the moving principle 
of his sending Christ into the world, to reform the corruptions of 
reason to restore it to its purity, and most effectually to promote 
the practice of the rules of it. The gospel revelation considered in 
this manner appears to be the pure efiect of the divine goodness. 
It is a conduct accompanied with the greatest propriety and 
0ory. 

If this representation of Christianity was as much the doctrine 
of the church as it is of the Ivonites I have mentioned, we might 
then, with hopes of success, call upon the rational infidels to come 
in. They could hardly refuse the invitation, when we told 
them, our reUgion was the eternal law of reason and of God 
restored, with a few excellently useful additions : that the gospel 
makes the very religion of nature, a main part of what it requires, 
and submits all that it reveals to the test of the law of reason : 
that the splendor of God's original light, the light of nature, 
and the revelation of Jesus, are the same ; both made to deliver 
mankind from evils and madness of superstition, and make their 
religion worthy of God, and worthy of men ; to enable them by the 
voice of reason in conjunction with the words of the gospd, to 
worship One God the Maker, the Governor, the Judge of the 
world ; and to practise all that is good and praise-worthy : that 
we may be blessed as we turn from iniquity to virtue ; and by 
entering cordially into the spirit of the meritorious example or 
exemplary merits of Christ, be determined to be dead to sin, and alive 
to righteousness : in short, my brethren, in the suffering and death 
of Jesus, his patient, pious, and meek, his benevolent and com- 
passionate behaviour, under the most shocking insult, indignity, 
and torture, we have what we could not learn from the reUgion 
of nature, a deportment that well deserves both our admiration 
and imitation. We learn from the perfect example of Jesus, recom- 
mended in his gospel, to bear patiently ill usage, and to desire the 
welfare of our most unreasonable and maUcious enemies. This is 
improving by religion to the best purpose ; and as we resemble 
the Son of God, the man Christ Jesus, in patience, piety, and bene- 
volence, we become the approved children of the Most High, who 
is kind and good to the unthankful and to the evil. In this 
view of the gospel, all is fine, reasonable, and heavenly. The 
gentile can have nothing to object. We have the rehgion of 
nature in its original perfection, in the doctrine of the New 
Testament, enforced by pains and pleasures everlasting ; and we 
learn from the death of the Mediator, not only an unprecedented 
patience, in bearing our sins in his own body on the tree : but 
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the divine compassioD and piety with which he bare tbsm. We 
have in this the noblest example to follow, whenever called to 
sufier far well-doing or for righteousness-sake ; and by the i 
tation, we manifest such a command of temper and spirit, ai j 
can only be the result of the greatest piety and \'irtue, Ttej 
added to keeping the commandments must render men the bleaed * 
oC the Father, and entitle them to the kingdom prepared for tic 
wise, the honest, and the excellent. 

But alas, I instead of giving such an account of Christianity, tike 
cry of the doctors is, for the most part, Discard reason, and pros- 
trate your understanding before the adorable mysteries. Iiiftettd 
of a Supreme Independent First Cause of all things to believe in 
and worship^ they give Three true Gods in number. Three infinite 
mdependent Beings, to be called One, as agreeing in one oommoo 
abstract essence, or species ; as aU mai^dnd are one, m ods 
common rational nature, or abstract idea of humanity. Amaxtog 
account [ A triune no infidel or gentile of sense wiU ever wtsr&hip 

Instead of fixing salvation or moral rectitude, and our pre- 
ferring the will of God, as delineated in the words of the gospel, 
before all other considerations, we are told of an innocent, meii* 
torious, propitiating blood, spilt by wicked hands, aad so made 
an acceptable sacrifice, to a Being who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity. This, we are assured, satisfies all the demands 
of the law. Here is infinite satisfaction, and most certainly, I 
add, a cool indifierence as to personal rectitude. When such a 
faith or credulity becomes the principal pillar of trust and 
dependance, then mere rehance on such satisfaction to divine 
justice, may be a stupefying opiate, and make many remiss in the 
labours of a penitential piety, and that exact rectitude of mind 
and Ufe, which even reason requires, to render us acceptab~ 
the Deity. Many an appetite and passion are indulged untf 
subterfuge ; and with httle fervency or zeal for good works, J 
expect to partake of the heavenly joys, by trusting to the i 
their Saviour, in their last will and testament Deplorable < 
Alas I how has Christianity suffered by its doctors ! The ; 
laughs at it as thus preached. It becomes a by-word^ 
hissing to them that pass by. 

As to the bbrary of my friends, the Ivonites, it was far tromi 
being a grand one, but I saw many curious booli^ in it which had! 
not come in my way before. From them I made several ex* I 
tracts, and to gratify my reader's curiosity a little, I will hercj 
favour him with one of them. 

The first book I chanced to open in this Ubrary, was the second J 
volume of Severin Bini's* edition of the Councils printed 

* Sevcrk Biai, or Bialus, «• be is commonly eaflMl, bom ia 1543. ^"^ * doctor at i 
«t Qjlosns. la tbe eirek of the Lcm^ Rhk^ k GamMBy, ud cuoa «l OMI Mi" 
MitedraL He publiilwd id tii4t city, ia the ]-«ar 1606^ aa ilvaiit tcUUeQ o| «tt 1 
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Paris, in 1630 ; and over-against a very remarkable passage from 
Cyxil, p. 548, I found several written leaves, bound up in the 
volume, and these leaves referred to by an asterisk. The passage 
I call remarkable, is part of a homily pronounced by the Alex- 
ia fo« vKT IsfB votmsflt, loUou and by ttib wotk, made the editiooe or ooUectkm oi UflcUn. 
Petar Cnfab, aad Lawrenoe Sornit, of no value, but the aeoondedltioa publiibed bj Janus 
^' ' I in tiM TMT 1618, in nine vohunee amaller folio, is far inferable to the flcst, sad ths 
edition printed in 1638, in ten large voiumes, fbUo, is further enlsrfsd, mora CQcract* 

IdoonseqaeooestiU better than the second edition of 16x8. This is not bowevw the best 

editkm to buy, if yoaiove to read that theological stuff called CoiMCtit. Ihe Loovn edition 
ai 1644, in tiurtf-seven volomeSp foUo, is wlut you should purchase ; or. that oi 167s, pcintMl 



•ft Plan, by the Jesuits Labb« and Cossart, in eighteen large vtdumes Sa folio. I^ 

iMft, OB acooont oi the additions, correctneis, ana beauty ol the impression. P^ Hacdooio 
likawise printed a later edition of the Cotmeiu, with expucatioos and free remarks* an sstia- 
md curious worli I have been toki ; but I could not even see it in Fkanoe, as tbs 

At of Paris had ordered the work to be suppressed, on account oi the vmaiks. 

I died in 1620, ast. 77. 

Jaaes MerUn, the first editor of the ComtcOs, was a doctor of divinity, and cfaaaoine of 
lotBS-dame ds Paris. Besides the CohmOs, in two largfs volumes foUo: he pubUihed the 
works of Durand ds St PourQain, in 1515 ; the works oi Richard ds St. Victor, in 1918 : and 
the works of Peter de Bh)is, in 1519. His Dtfenet of OHt/m. in ito, a good tiling ; and Sim 
ITsMiKM oi» (Mri«r« ft«toff sMi 10 iJhtf Kirgfo Jfenr, in 8vo ; whkihlio^^ 
afarthimLarssllthatmaybeconskleredhis. Merlin, bom in X47S, died in »4X> at. 69. 

Peter Crabb, the second editor of the councils, bom in 1470, was a Franciscan friar. He 
pBbUriMwl two volumes of the CoumcUi, in foUo, at Cologne, in 1538 ; and a third volume in 
1950.P— He died hi 1553, mt. 83. 

Lawrence Surius, the third editor of the Coimctts, bom in 1522 ; a monk of the Chartreuz, 
published his edition of them, in four large volumes in folio, in 1560 ; and a few years sfter 
printed his Uv*$ of tht 5«^ftfs, in six volumes. He wrote likewise a short Hitiory of ktt oam 
Tme : and An Apology for the Massticrs of St. Barikohmew. He was the most outrageous, 
abarire lyicot that ever wrote against the Protestants. The great men of his own wurch 
dsipiiBd hkn, and Cardinal Perron, in partkular, calls him biu and rignormt. He died in 
15^, at. 36. 

PUlfap LabbA, the Jesuit, bora in 1607 ; the fifth editor, and next after Binius ; lived only 
to pabUsh II vohnnes of the Comiciis, the eleventh came out the year he died ; the other 
seven were done by Cossart. Labb6 was a man of learning, and besides hto collection of 
Comi ggt , wrote several other pieces. The best of them are Biblkthica BibUotheeanm ; Cam' 
cohUm OomoUtikM ; BMarmUU PMoiopea ; and the Lift of Galen. He died in 1667, »t. 60. 

Gabriel Cossart the continuator, who published the other seven volumes in 1672, died at 
Puis, the i8th 01 December, 1674, *^* ^^• 

■ • • • " tParis,ini5x8,wasaScotch- 

i author of Tkree CHikS tmd 

^ . : Three on the Htirmom of tkt 

Ckn moi oiy of the Kings of Judeei and Israel ; Commentaries on the Psalms, CanHcles,the EpMln 
of Si, Paid, and the Revelation : as also of some Treatises in Divinity ; and several Disquisitions 
nlating to Spiritual Life. There have been four editions of these pieces, and the best of them 
is that printed at Rouen in 1630, in two volumes, by Father John de Toulouse, who wrote 
the life oi Father Richard, and acided it to his edition. The three other editions axe those of 
Paris, in 1518 ; of Venice, in 1592, and of Cok)gne, in 1621. Richard de Victor has been 
UaUy oommended bv several celebrated writers, particularly by Henry de Gnmd, Trithe- 
mws, Bellarmine. and Sizte de Sienne. There are many curious and fine things in his writ- 
iaci, it nmst be allowed ; but in general, he is too subtil, too diffuse, and too full of digressions. 
His commentaries, for the most part, are weak, and evince that he did not understandSt. PauL 
He died loth March, x 173, sat. ox ; and, for the twelfth century, was an extraordinary man. 

But who was St. Victor, to whom the abbey of Chanoines Reguliers in Paris, and the greater 
abbm of Chanoinfs in Marseilles, are dedicated ? He was a Frenchman, who fought under 
ftha Bmp ei uis Diodesian and Maximilian with ^preat applause, in the most honourable post 
hot in the year 302, suffered martyrdom for ref usmg to sacrifice to the idols. He was executed 
on the spot where the abbey of St. Victor in Marseilles now stands, and there they have his 
rsUones, ' a la reserve du pi6,' that is. except his foot, which lies in the Abbaye St Vktor de 
Pads. William Grimaud, abbot of St. Victor de Marseille, on his being made Pope, under 
the title oi Urban V. hi 1362, took the foot of St. Victor from his abbey, when he left it, and 
■mds a present of it to John, Duke of Berry, one of the sons of John I, King of France, who 
was taken prisoner by Edward the Black Prince, in the battle of Poitieis, Sept. 19, 1356 : and 
this daks of Berry gave the inestimabls foot to the monks oi St. Victor in Paris, tlwre 
itraoMins to this day ; and though so small a part^of the blessed Victor, sheds immeniebeosftts 
00 the pious Catholics who adore it Happy Catholics I 
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andrian Patriarch bclore the council of Ephesns on St. John's day, 
in a church dedicated to his name. In rehearsing his discoune 

Alto P«tcr die Blois, he was &rcbd«Acnn af B%th» la the reigQ of Hcniy liie teoond^ aad M 
b Lonioii* in tht ye&r 1200. m\. 7t Hi* works comprise oiu buodz«d «nd tic^ti^tUa 

lett«n on various subjects, .. --^^ — ^ ...^ ......... ^„* — ._ _# ... . .. 

tnt printed at VUytoct ii 
afterwards, John Butte tl 
to t^t edited bj MctUo. 
HtBttd St Paris, id 1667, >' 
iMmd remarks on his w . 
De lllois* work* contain 



-v>«futeca tracts of sev«nl kinds: tberi 
i\xn\ in t^t9, M b«Jbn OMntiaocdSl 
of ibeiD in tboa, whkh ii f 

•; of P«t«r de Bkiis.«aii 
ire added, by r 

.... .w.^ .W-. .^ ^ curiooft pie^ 
I rrlatinj; to (h« scnptures apc very good, and be writes weU «faiiist vic«. Ht ll » 
md euthor for th« a^e he lived Ui. His letten itre well worth readia^, eraedaJJy «adl ol 
Ulem u reUte to his owu time. Kin; Ucncy IL ordcicd him to nuke a aiUcctioci otf thsi 
(or hit royal ttse. 

Duraiid de St. Poiu^^ain, bishop of Means, Id 133^, died the tith of Sepieinber, tiii* ifl 
Uie S9th year of his a«e. Hit works ore, tJittf d* Ori^im imfwMummm, a learned jmcM, 
and C^mm^tiaHM on tJu Fo*^ Book* of Stnitnus^ The book called the Settutic^a, wa« writta 
by Che famous Peter Lombard, bishop of Paris, who died in th« y«ar s 164, aiL Bt. la fhl 

5^_..^ „ 1 >\^^ proposition* argued on i^ *^'' /^n,r-«.- —rtnidiim qiiod eat bonw^MB 

• ciiH these Smimas eaotH t ! caonot thmir them; b«t 

1. ^4diry on them, there are ixngs. 

MH. JrAfi Bus^^, whopubUsh^ lii-. tiiu<a 1^441 M<ii ft i^e work$ of Peter de Wnm; 
^ ihor of many books not worth mentionias, and di»d at Jdayeace, 5oCh of Ibf 

^v^invtlle who printed the last tii-*--- ' r - Btoia, with tiote*. died in Ifta 

V poor and miserabk. He iike^v l the works d Pope Grngry 

remarks and notes. There ar- .> of this pope*a wtirka; 1h» 

i» of Venl«, by order oi Pone Suttn^ uir v ib ; the Pails «diUkm ol JAaO; 

I . a; and the Benedictine edition^ hut Goussainvilie's is, in my ofHiOoa, 

i iM" -yfrttumy m ihe first and second editkma of Peter de filois* worics are n by 

Peter Comestor. De Blois' sermons are only to be Hound in Gouiaainville'. 10 

Brrhf!r:»fvm'5 works, Peter Coaiettor was a regular canon of SV Victor's in i ii«d 

ill ' iB, »t 65 Besides the senaoos published by mtetalie «• the w^tt k vi i k isl 

t > v^ Schtthiitk ^tiiofy, which compniheada the sacred htitory flrom GoM«ta to , 

L^ Tbi» ts rtickooed a good thinf # t^id has been abiidced by one Huntori 

' >iMicii(. we have the followtng accotint of the eighteen general ccms in the \ 
t . !tH AT? toUl, that th« ^^Ttal lasmplioat af&sed tn V 

Sixtiiv \ . iji. r ' born the r 3 £h of December, tjat, 

ajth of Aujfu Age, 

TbefintC^ ^5. St Sylveater being nooe, tnA 

the great emptT' r, jcsns tbnst ine son ot u<iA is declared OOQfUbatan^l with ^** P il Vf t 
the impiety of Aritis is condemned ; and the emperor, In obe^enee to a di^te of the eavi ~ 
ordered aU the brTck«i of thf Ariant tn be btirnt. 

The second C '~ -t The holyDajnascosbe^l 

and Theodosii ly Ghost i% defeiuled 

implont Mact,'!' .^i:d 

^' The thirdCmuicjti wtiu h s'i tha ol Eph<-ftii in 431, St Lclestin being pOfvi^ » x t ^ 

) youii||er emperor ; Nestoriui, who diWded )esus Christ It^to two pencctfL is i 
_ i the Holy Virglu is decreed to be the mother ol Goil, 

The fourth Council, which is that of Cbaloedonia [0451. St, Leo lictng pope, and M*fr<«l 
emperor, the unhappy Eutychiut is anatheanatiied lor Q^aintaininf that Jeaui Chrbf had 
but of if nature. 

uncH. which is the second of Constantinopk In 351. VlaOiua \ 
] i TOT, the debates relatinff U> the doctrtne of Theddaeat bfsbop ol ] 

II Edt ssA, ind Theodcr^l, bishop 0* Cyr, are supfwetaed, 1 

i of Constuitln^^ta ia 6io. St AAlbo boitt msk. 
.le heretics called linootheUtea, «ibo tSStdHt 

'^nd of Nke In 784* Adrian belot pope tad Ceo- 
-, Ihr imi*kty of the iii>agfbrealEer» b aadv&sad» 
Ikcd hi tne church, 

oostaattnople in 689. Adrian tt. beiiic ponL 
Linatantiaople, b re>«atabUibad is hh M% S 
iA with ti^uominy din en away» 
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to the Holy Fathers, the Saint cites Heh. ch. i. v. 6, and then 
addresses himself to the apostle. 

Hyrop U rdXty eUraydyri rw^ wpmor^Kw els rrfv olKavfiimf^, X^i, gal 
TpovKWfi^dTWfftuf a&rQ irdrrcf "AryeXoc OcoO. " When he blingeth in 

the first-begotten into the world, he saith, Let all the angels of 
God worship him." Mvaraytbyfaop 'EuaryeXMrd, €/W ira2 rvr, <& Mtucdpit 

The olnth Council, vAdch U the fint of Lateran in 1x2s. 

Ihfetaoth Council, which is the seoood of Lateran in XX69. The canons of these two ooundb 
■re waatini^ and they have no inscription in the Vatican. 

The eleventh Council, which is the third of Lateran in XX79. Alexander III. being pope 
and Frederick I. emperor ; the errors of the Vaudois are condemned. 

The twelfth Council, which is the fourth of Lateran in X3x«. Innocent III. being pope, 
•DdFMderidc II. emperor; the false opinions of the abbot Joachim are condemned ; the holy 
war, tor the recovery of Jerusalem, is resolved, and the Croisades are appointed among Chris- 



The thirteenth Council, which is the first of Lyons hi i2Ay Under the pontificate of Inno- 
cent rv., the emperor Frederick is declared an enemy to the church, and aeprived of the em- 
pire : they deliberate on the recovery of the Holy Land : St Lewis, King of France, is dedared 
chief of ttiat eacpedition. The cardinals are honoured with red hats. 

The fourteenth Council, which is the second of Lyons in 1274. Gregory X., being sover^ 
eign pontiff, the (keeks 9ft reunited to the church of Rome ; St Bonaventure does signal 
service to the church in th» council ; friar Jerome brings the king of the Tartars to the council 
and that prince receives, in the most solemn manner, the blessed water of baptism. 

The fifteenth Council, which is that of Vienne in x 3 x x . Under the pontificate of Qement V., 
the Decretals, called the Clementines from the name of this pope, are received and published ; 
the procession of the holy sacrament is instituted throughout Christendom ; ai^ professes 
of the oriental languages are established in the four most famous universities in Europe, for 
thepropagation of the Christian faith in the Levant 

The sixteenth Council, which is that of Florence in X439. The Greelcs, the Armenians, 
and the Ethiopians, are reimited to the catholic church, under the pontificate of Eugene IV. 

The seventeenth Council, widch is the fifth of Lateran, began in the year 15x7. They 
dedared war against the Turks, who had seized the island of Cyprus, ana possessed them- 
selves of Egypt, on the death of the sultan : the emperor Maximilian, and Francis I., king of 
France, are appointed generals of this war, under the popes Julius II. and Leo X. 

The ei^teenth Council, which is that of Trent, the last of the cecumenical or general coun- 
cils: held from the year 15^5 to the year 1563. Paul III. Julius III. and Pius V. reigning 
at Rome, the Lutherans and other heretics are condemned, and the ancient discipline of the 
church is re-established in her exact and regular practice. 

These, reader, are the eighteen famous General Councils ; and if you wiU turn to the third 
volume of a work, called Notes rfUuing to Men, and Things, and Books, you will find my obser- 
vatioiis on them ; my remarks on the popes, the princes, and the fathers, assembled ; their 
undiristian immorahties, and sad acts against the laws of Christ, in ardet to establ^ for 
ever, that very senseless, and very wickM religion, called Popery : which is, a composition 
of sin and error so base and abominable, that we mi^t expect such a thing from the devil : 
but it is impossible it could come from heavenly-inspired fathers. In that book you will find 
many thou^ta on the religion delivo-ed to the world by those Councils, and by them estab- 
liabed, though it is in reality a disgrace to Christianity ; a dishonour to the religion of nature : 
and a facticn against the common rights of mankind ; which ought to be the just object of 
univcnal contempt and abhorrence ; whether we consider it as a system of idolatry, impiety. 
and cruelty : or, as a political scheme, to destroy the liberties^ and engross the pDS^ties ox 
mankind. Of these things, particularly and largely, in the piece refinred to. 

Here I have only further to observe, that in the large collections of the Councils, it to not 
only the eighteen oecumenical the collectors have gathered, but so much of all the councils as 
they oould find, their acts, letters, formularies of faith, and canons, from the first councO at 
lemsatem, in the year 49, to the last council in the eighteenth century ; which was convoked 
hr the aschbishop of Ambrun against Jean de Soanem, bishop of Senez. These amount to 
above x,6oo councils. Note, reader, Uie condemnation and banishment of old John de 
Socoem, the most learned and excellent prelate in France, of hto time, in the eightieth year 
of his age, by Firebrand Tartnff, archbishop of Ambrun, and hto council. Sept ax, 1727 i was 
on account of the bishop's admirable pastoral instruction against the execrable constitutioo 
unigenitus, and the antichrtotian formulary of pope Alexander VII., and because he reoom* 
msoded the readhig of Pdre Quesnd's very pknis and fine Re/Uctions Moralss, 

Pasquier Quesnel, a famous lansentot, and father of the oratory, was bom in X636, was the 
mfhor of maxxy books, some of them very good. He was severely persecuted for many years, 
and died at last in prison, if I mtotake not, a sofierer for religkm. 
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iMippt. 4te. — '* O blessed John theEvangelist, Qsplaln this mystctf/ 
Who is Uie first-begotten, how came be into the world ? Mysts* 
imD hoc aperi* efiare etiam nunc, qui voces babes tnuiioftalfli. 
Eesera oobis puteum vitse. Da, ut ouiu: quoque de salttt^ 
fontibus hauriamus, 

Thb passage of Cyril I have beard several learned Room 
Catholic gentlemen caU a prayer, and aSmi it wa^s a proof ol tbe 
Father's invocation ol saints, in the beginning of the &Mk 
century ; for St. Cyril succeeded his unde Theophilus in tibe 
S66 oi Alexandria, Ck^tober i6, 412. But to this it may be 
answered. 

First, That Binius, though a zealous pleader for the catholic 
cause, as the monks of Rome miscall it, was of another optma&i 
for he takes no notice of this passage in his notes, in calce pait } , 
Condi, Ephssiani, torn, ii. p. 665, dc. and most certainly, be would 
not have failed to urge it, if he had consideied it as a prayer, asd 
beheved it did prove the invocation of saints. 

Secondly, neither does Bellarmin€, in his treatise de Smtuiffrwm 
Btaiitudme, Henricus Vicus da Sanctorum Invo€4Uiams, Gabml 
Vasquezd^Advfationf, or Gregorius de Valentia ds Oro^^on^ mJoi 
use of this passage of Cyril, though they do, ex proCettO, tad 
dal^ opera^ diligently quote all the councils and iathm Ibey can, 
to prove the invocation of saints. 

Thirdly, As rhetorical apostrophes, or prosopopssaa, are nsoil 
in all authors, sacred or civil, this may be one in CyriL and it 
seems very plain from the passage, that it was intended to OO 
more. It appears to be a rhetorical figure and not a pnyer; smdh 
a figure as the Greek fathers were wont very frequently to m to 
their orations and poems. 

Cyril intending, as appears by the sequel, to answer bis own 
question with a passage in St. John's gospel, makes a long rbetoc^ 
cal apostrophe to the apostle^ as if he were there pvesent, 
i^ds^ Annon dicentem audimus, ^OvkoOw dxo^pufv Xfygprw p Bi 
we not hear him saying ? Or, as Binius has the reading, *< 
(UocJo^ey Xiycrros, Let US hear what St John saith, a 
itaque dicentem, as if they had heard John giving his 
then concludes with the first verse of the first chapter of 
gospel, 'fi>' Vx^ ^ ^ A6ycn, &c. In the beginning was the 
word, &c. 

It is therefore very plain, that this passage of Cyril is only a 
part of his homily or sermon, and that in a rhetorical manner, 
he quotes a text from a gospel written by John about three 
hundred and thirty years before, in answer to his own qiieetioii 
who the word was ? For Cyril to pray to John to tell them what 
he had told them long before, were senseless and ridicnloue ; btti 
to d^ire the apostle to do it in a rhetorical apostrophe^ 
allowable. It amounts to no more than the figurative 
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in our Hturgy, Hear what comfortable wprds our Saviour saith. 
Hear what St. P&ul saith. 

But if Cyril did in this passage truly pray to St John, that 
could be no argument for popish invocation of saints ; for if an 
hundred fathers in the beginning of the fourth century, had 
preached up, and practised invocation of saints, yet that could 
not make it lawful and right, since we are taught by the scriptures 
to direct our prayers neither to saint nor angel, but to God 
only, and in the name and mediation of Jesus Christ only. We 
are not only positively ordered by the apostles to make all our 
addresses and prayers to God only, and by the mediation 
and intercession of Jesus Christ, but are told, that God is 
omniacient, and so able to hear aU our prayers : all sufficient 
and therefore able to supply all our necessities ; and that his 
mercies in Jesus Christ are infinite. This makes our way sure in 
tluB particular. 

On the contrary, the papists have no precept to pray to saints 
nor any promise that they shall be heard ; nor any practice of 
the primitive church for three hundred years after Christ, to 
encourage them ; and therefore, such popish invocation is a 
novel, groundless, and impious error. 

We are told by St. Peter, that God had exalted the Lord Jesus 
Christ to be a I^nce and Saviour, that is, an intercessor.* By 
St. Psaul, that Christ is able to save to the uttermost all that come 
to God by him, seeing he ever Uveth to make intercession for 
them ; f ^^^ ^® ^ &>^^ ^ heaven, for this very end, to appear 
in the presence of God for us ; | that there is no other mediator 
betwixt God and men but the man Christ Jesus,§ that is, whose 
prerogative it is to intercede for sinners to the divine Majesty ; 
being an honour and dignity God hath exalted him unto, after his 
sufferings, and as a reward thereof : Thus &re we informed by 
the divine oracles, and yet, notwithstanding this, to make prayers 
and suppUcations to the Virgin Mary, and a thousand other saints, 
for aid or help ; and to have by their merit and intercession, the 
gifts and graces they pray for conferred upon them : this is a 
doctzine of such dangerous consequence, as it is a depriving of 
Christ Jesus of that grand dignity and prerogative he is now in 
heaven exalted to, as much as in men lies, that I should have 
wondered how it ever came to be embraced by such as profess 
Christianity ; had not the spirit of God foretold || that some should 
depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, that is, 
seducing men, and doctrines of devils, that is to say, doctrines 
concerning demons, or souls of famous men departed this life ; 
which the heathens called demons ; and to whom they gave the 
worship of prayer or invocation, as intercessors or inferior divini- 

* ilai,Gb.v.v.3x. t tfefrrnrs, ch. vii. V. 33. % /6. ch. iz. v. 24* I x Tim. oh. u. 
▼.5. B /^* «i»* >v< V. 4. 
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ties* This prophecy hinders my wonderiog at the thing ; 
then I must call such modem invocation , gentilism ~~ 
a deplorable corruption. 

Ponder then, ye Catholics, in time, and think not to c: 
yotirselvcs by arguing from the command Christians have here 
on earth to require each others prayers to God for them : ior, 
we have no command to supphcate any in heaven but only Gcd* 
We have no reasonable assurance that the saints in heaven do 
hear our prayers^ and of consequence have not the same reasons 
to request the prayers to God for us that we have to request ' 
prayers of saints on earth : nor is this all : our prayers to 
other in this Ufe are only Christian requests to recommend 
conditions to God : offices only of kindness : no acts of 
worship. 

When St. Paul was on earth, had any one on bended knees, with 
hands and eyes Ufted up to heaven^ in time of pubhc prayer, and 
amidst the solemn prayers to God, beseeched him for aid bM 
help, and for the conference of gifts and graces, he would have 
rent his clothes, and said, Why do you these things ? and can 
wc suppose, that now in heaven, the apostle is 1^ careful to 
preserv^e entire God's prerogative. 

Besides, there is a great deal of difference betwixt St. Paul*s 
saying, Brethren, pray for us, or our requesting the prayers oi 
the faithful here on earth for us, and praying to saints in heaveu, 
as practised in the Roman church. Our's are only wishes and 
requests ; their's, solemn prayers on bended knees, made in the 
places and proper seasons of di\ine woiship, and joined with the 
prayers they make to God. They use the same posture and 
expressions of devotions they use to God himself. They pray 
to them for help and aid, and make them joint-petitioners with 
Chnst ; relying on their merits as the merits of Christ. 

In sum, in the tabernacle of this world, wc are to request the 
prayers of every good Christian for us ; but in the tabemade 
oUieaven, we are to call on none but him in whom we behevc. As 
in the outward court of the Jewish tabernacle, e^'er>^ priest was per- 
mitted to ofl&ciate»to receive and present the devotions of the people 
to the divine majesty ; but in the holy place, within the veil, none 
but the high-priest was to do any office or service : even so in the 
tabernacle of this world, every Christian bemg a priest to God, 
has tliis honour conferred upon him ; but in the holy of hohes, 
in heaven, none but Clirist, our high-priest, is to officiate. He 
only is there to appear in the presence of God for us. It is his 
prerogative alone to receive our prayers, and present them to the 
divine majesty. As none but tlic high-priest was to offer incense 
in the holy of holies, so none in heaven but Christ our high-priest 
is to o^r our prayers to God his father. He alone is that angel 
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to whom much incense was given, that he should ofier it with 
the pra3^ers of all saints, upon the golden altar that was before 
the throne.* Which alludes to the altar that was before the 
mercy seat, on which the high-priest only was to offer incense. 

But the catholic may say perhaps, that as on earth, men 
do not presently run to kings to present their requests, but obtain 
his ibvours by the mediation of courtiers and fovoniites ; even 
so, it is fitting we have recourse to saints, who are favourites in 
l^ven, that we may obtain access to God, and have our suits 
accepted of him. Thus have I heard some learned men of the 
church of Rome argue. They should consider, however, in the 
first place, that if an earthly prince had declared he would have 
nosolidtor but his son, and that aU favours and royal graces 
should come to his subjects through his hands, and by means of 
his mediation ; such subjects coidd deserve no favour, if they 
make their application to other favourites, contrary to their 
prince's command. In the next place, if the solicitor, the son, 
was out of the question, and no such one had been declared by 
the king, yet as we petition earthly princes by such as enjoy their 
presence, because they cannot give audience to all their subjects, 
nor do they know the worthy ; but God is omnipresent, his ears 
always open, and his head bowed down to the prayers of his people ; 
is no respecter of persons, but gives a Uke access to the beggar 
as to the prince, and promises to cast out none that make their 
application to him ; it follows of consequence, that we ought to 
address ourselves immediately to God, and ask from him. If an 
earthly prince should thus invite his subjects to petition him for 
the supply of their wants, I should account the man no better 
than a fool or a madman, who would apply himself to any of the 
king's favourites. 

Tlie conclusion is ; O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall 
all flesh come.f Since God, who is infinite in mercy, omnipresent, 
and omnipotent in wisdom and action, admits every man to the 
throne of grace, bids him ask in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
promises, whatever we ask in his Son's name, he wiU do it. Since 
the practice of praying to saints is injurious to Christ, and doth 
manifestly rob him of his royal prerogative, which is to be the 
one, and only mediator betwixt God and man ; for in this office, 
he hath no sharers or partners, according to the scripture account : 
As God is but one, and there is no other ; so the mediator (by 
the appointment of God) is but one, and there is, there can tie 
no other. { And since, exclusive of these unalterable things, the 
Roman doctors cannot be certain, that saints in heaven hear the 



ch. viii. V. 3. t Ptahn Ixv. v. 3. 

I Qoid tam pro[>r iu m Chritti quam aavocatum apud daun patrem adstare poinikinims 
\wbrou In Psm. 39. Pro quo nullus interpellat sed ip«e pro omnibus, hie unus veniaquo 
mediator eat. Aug, ComI. PtimtM. lib. ii. c 8. 
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[ Mqneets of supi^ants on earth, or know whether our pray«n ait 
fit to be accepted of God ; • let ua fejcct that uolawfta pnurtkz 
the invocation of saints, and pray for pardon and grace, as tk 
gospel directs, to God the judge of all, through Jesus Christ 1 

I mediator of the new covenant. Tliis do, and thou shall h\ 

N.B. Who was the author of these good remarks, these 
could not tell me : as they were in the book when they 
it* If I mistake not^ they are an abstract from a letter of J 
Barlow to Evelyn, with several additions. I have not 
Barlow's works by me : but I think I have seen sot] 

^ this piurpose, written by this prdate about one ImiHli^ 

(ago. 



*' S^y why waft man so emijieftlly rais*d 
Amid the vast areatioii : why oardainM 

Through life and death to dart his pjf»'. 'm« --v., 

With thoughts beyond the limits of t 

But that tV oinolpotent might iend I 

In sight of mortal and imoiortal powi^rs. 

As on a boimdkts theatre to run 

The grtat career of justice ; to exalt 

His gen'rous aim to all diviner deeds ; 

To sbake each partial purpow from his breast ; 

And thro' the mists of and of sense. 

And thro' the tos&ing i mce and pain» 

To hold his course uiil^ l ,, while the voice 

Of truth and virtue, up the steep ascent 

Of nature, calls him to his hi|^ reward, 

Th' applauding smile o! heav'n ? Else uherefore bums 

In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope» 

That breathes from day to day sublimer thin^. 

And mocks possesion ? Wherefore darts the mind 

With such resistless ardor to embrace 

Majestic forms; jn--^" * t > be free. 

Spuming the rto^ of wilfnJ might ; 

Proud of the stron ; it ion of her toils; 

|^*roud to be daring ? " 



The eighth of April, 1729, I bade the Ivonites adieu, and by 

[their directions, walked up a very steep and stony mountain, 

I which took mc two hours, and then arrived at what I had often 

seen before in this part of the world, a great lake, the water ol 



* Tho Roman doctors «ay, the saints know the tranMctiotis that are done 
MVBlAtiOD or intuitioo. To this 1 answer, if it i» by rwelatioQ, that they know ant 



\^ 



IWBlAliOD or mnutioo. lo tnit i answer, ii it » 07 reveimoo, Uiat tney mum ant ■■niiiMi 
I Vid pimTen to thezti, then it must be eitbet from God ur from auayete ; of wtikh tbeie »B9l 
llflie Jcast tuurance or oertauity to be anv where found : but ii tev oould b« niee of il^ 0M. 



IIr my optaiion, we otisht to nny to God or angels to make koovm our prtftn to «HOfii : 
illliko would be strasiie relicioa. If it be by iatuitioa, as the fftmtmt yttt of ttm ddttan 
y, and that the sainta see the requests in the divine c!S«e«ioe, as nxsn tee tblo^ fa i eetpaevaf 



If it be by iatuitioa, as the fftmtmt 
,uests in the divine c!$«e«ioe, as nxin Me t _ 

: then, (eiclusive of answering that the scriptures say no fiich thtsf) th« , 

111 tbiQCt in the divine otaenoe. or only nidi things as God is pleased to pernodl tb^m lo im : 
i all thhigs^ they would be oouiiiciftDt ; if only the thiaos peniutt«d to b« i«c&, lM« ii It pov' 
Able lor i» to kiiow>tiether God is pleased lo pcnait tiuBin tose« thertkk om pnfWK « W 



th« reqiwats we nuike to them, uaks* be had told ui to. Lei it be Dev^Utton «V iM«i* 
p It ia tad itull. 
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wluch was black as ink to look at as it stood, though very bright 
in a cupj and xnMst be owing, as I suppos^^ to its descending to the 
absTBS : by the side of this water, under the shade of oaic-tre«5 
many hundred years old, we rode for an hour, on even ground, 
and then came to a descent so very dangerous and dark, through 
a wood on the mountain's side, that we could hardly creep down 
it on our feet, nor our horses keep their legs as we led them to the 
bottom. This dechvity was more than a mile, and ended in a 
narrow lane between a range of precipices that almost met at 
top. This pass was knee-deep in water, from a spring in the 
bottom of the mountain we had come down, which ran through 
it, and so very stony, that it took us three hours to walk the 
horses to the end of it, though it was not more than two miles : 
but at last we came to a fine plain, over which we rode for an 
hour and a half, and arrived at a wood, which seemed very large 
and stood between two very high and unpassable hills. In this 
forest was our way, and the road so dark, and obstructed by the 
branches of trees, that it was dismal and uneasy to go. On 
however we went for a long time, and about the middle of it came 
to a circular opening of about four acres, in which four very narrow 
roads met ; that we had travelled, another before us, and one on 
each hand. The way straight on we were cautioned by my 
friends not to go. as it was a terrible ride ; but whether to turn 
to the nght or left, we had forgot. I thought to the right ; but 
my lad was positive, he remembered the direction was to take 
the left-hand road. This caused a stop for some time, and as 
I was a Uttle fatigued, I thought it best while we paused to dine. 
O'FiNN brought immediately some meat, bread, and a bottle of 
cyder, from his vaUse, and under a great oak I sat down, while 
onr horses fed on the green. One hour we rested, and then went 
on again, to the left, as O'Finn advised. For several hours we 
rode, or rather our horses walked, till we got out of the wood, and 
then arrived at the bottom of a steep mountain ; one side of 
which is in the northem extremity of Westmoreland, and the 
^ther in the north end of Stanemore-Richmondshire. This vast 
we ascended, and came down the other side of the fell into a 
n, which extends south-east for near half a mile to the river 
Teese, that divides the north end of Stanemore from Bishoprick, 
or the country of Durham. Yorkshire here ends in an obtuse 
angle, between two mountains, and the angle, for a quarter of a 
mile, is filled with that beautiful tall ever-green tree, tlie broad 
leaved alaternus, intermixed here and there in a charming manner, 
with the fir tree, the Norway spruce, and the balm of Gilead, It 
it as fine a grove as can in any part of the world be seen. 

Just at the entrance of it, by the side of a plentiful spring, which 
into the Teese, there stood the prettiest Uttle house I had 
beheld, and over it crept the pretty rock-rose, the cassine , 
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buid Mnd wmter to the qttlAty sod g^ntlefoJk, twcoty miks fom 
him. And on asking wbo Itved in tlie house before us, on t 
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skirts of the grove, he said, it belonged to a young lady of great 
fortune, Miss Antonia Cranmbr, whose father died in the b^use 
I saw, and had been dead about a year ; that she was the greatest 
beauly in the world, and only nineteen, and for one so young. 
wise to an astonishing degree ; that she lived mostly at this seat, 
with her cousin, Agnbs Vane, who was ahnost as handsome as 
she : that Miss Cranmbr had to relish for the word, being used 
to still life, and seldom stirred from home but to visit an old lady, 
her aunt, who Uved in Cumberland : that she was at present 
there, about twenty miles of!, and would soon return : that she 
kept four young gentlewomen, who had no fortunes, to attend 
her and Miss Vane ; two old men servants, a gardener, luid a 
cook ; and two boys ; that whenever she ¥^nt from her house, 
she took her whole family with her, and left every place locked 
vp as I saw. O'Finn's account surprised me. It set me athinking 
if it was possible to get this charming girl. I paused with my 
finger in my mouth for a few minutes, and then bid him saddle the 
horses. 

As soon as it was possible, I went over the river to the fisher- 
man's house, determining to wait there, till I could see the 
beautiful Antonia, and her fair kinswoman, another Agnes de 
Castro, to be sure. My curiosity could not pass two such glorious 
objects without any acquaintance with them. 

The poor fisherman gave me a bed very readily for money, 
as he had one to spare for a traveller, and he provided for me 
every thing I could desire. He brought bread and ale from a 
village a few miles distant, and I had plenty of fish and wild- 
fowl for my table. Every afternoon I crossed the water, went to 
the sleeping parlour, and there waited for the charming Antonia. 
Twenty da3rs I went backwards and forwards, but the beauties 
in that time did not return. Still however I resolved to wait, 
and, to amuse myself till they came, went a Uttle way ofi to see an 
extraordinary man. 

While I resided in this cottage, Christopher informed me, 
that about three miles from his habitation, there lived, in a wild 
and beautiful glen, a gentleman well worth my knowing, not only 
on account of his pretty lodge, and lone manner of spending his 
time, but as he was a very extraordinary man. This was enough 
to excite my curiosity, and on the first of May, as soon as it was 
light, I went to look for this solitary. I found him in a vale, 
romantically situated, indeed, amongst vast rocks, ill-shaped and 
rude, and surrounded with trees, as venerable as the forest of 
Fontainbleau. His little house stood on the margin of a fountain, 
and was encompassed with copses of different trees and greens. 
The pine, the oak, the ash, the chestnut tree, cypresses, and the 
acassia, diversified the ground, and the negUgent rural air of the 
whole spot, had charms that could always please. Variety and 








Hit Canfi«U*s woond note^ Gootxniied Domck, is aatiquil 
4SS ni^ tuiiflf Wk perpcitosl sod tuiliitcfritpiBii dumttodi, ant I 
oiBlBttlioa, I conld find no miiif power^ emefit Elone 
K> indent, ai to Iwve tbc blood ol proplirts» and ntnte, 
ail tlMH wvre ablB «pm o^tb^ ol that kUKi lor Uiat spao 
to he fcMlld in itj And wbit rule bot papal Rom« 
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ao kng a duration upon seven hills, so as to answer the whole length 
of tie time of the Saracen and Turkish empires. 

Thi Cardinal's fourth note is amplitude, and it is most certain, 
tbat never had any other church such a multitude and variety of 
bdievos, as to have all nations drink of the wine of her fornication 
and to giin, a blasphemous power over all kindreds, and tongues, 
and nations. 

The fifUi note is the succession of its bishops ; and the sixth, 
Agreement with the doctrine of the ancient church. Now it is 
noet true, that none but Rome was ever so eminently conspicuous 
lor so kAig a time for the succession of its bishops under one 
supreme patriarch, as to be the living image of all the civil 
dignities of the empire, where it was under one supreme chuzch- 
heiid exercising all the power of the civil head : nor did ever any 
enemy of God's church act for so long a time like the red dragon 
in its bloody laws against the followers of the lamb : and yet so 
Itf agree with the primitive church in fundamental doctrines 
as to answer the character of a false prophet with the horns of 
the Iamb, that is, Christ, but speaking Uke the red dragon to his 
fcdlowers, as the church of Rome has done.* 

* Rttukr, it is well worth vour while to turn to the fint vohune of that admirablB woric, 
ths Stkt^i'Hdl Strmotu ag/dmi P&pmy» and there see how the Cardinal's notes of his church 
an OQoridersd hy that learned and ezoeDent man. Dr. Samuel Chandler. His coosideratiao 
of tha siith note more immediately ooooems me here, and theralore I give you an abstract 
of IL * 

Tte mitlBCB of the apostles are allowed even hy our adversaries to be the oldest records 
of ClBiBtiaaity, and therefore to this andent and infallible rule we ought to appeal, to deter- 
ariaa ftacg n ti o v er sy between us and the papists, that is, to see how far this anuquity favours 
tiMlr doctrns and practices, or is in agreement with ours. 

B. Ibe psotastants renounce the Pope, and acknowledge one law-giver, the Lord Jesus 
OaM, for these reasons. That the Pope is not mentioned fai the New Tntament : that Oirist 
•ays, one is your master, even Christ ; and St. Paul says, there is but one Lord, and one Faith t 
tbia wbola family in heaven and earth is named of the Lord lesus Christ. 

3. Protestants do not pay any worship at all to saints and angels, but as St Paul directs , 
con s id er Jesus Christ as their sole mediator and advocate ; for there is but one God, and one 
ntsdiator between God and man, the man Jesus Christ. Thev sav, such veneration and 
wnw to eainta and angels is superstition and will-worship, and ctuf worriiip God with all 
fhsfr hearts and souls, with the most raised afiectioos, and the hi^est degzees of love and 
fsar, faith and cooiidfflcc ; for it is written. Thou shalt worship the Lord God, and hfan only 
Shalt tlMQ isrva. And the angel fai the Revelation said to John, who fell down at his feet 
to worship him. See thou do it not, for I am thy leUow^servant. 

3. Wa afirm. that in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, after con s ecration, there is no- 
tunc SBdttsBt but bread and whie ; for St. Paul says, 'Whosoever shall eat this bread and 
drink this cup,' and ' as often as you eat this bread and drink this cup.* 

4. Wa afiim the eucharist is only a memorial of Christ* s death . for Christ says, do this in 
B of me ; and St. Paul assures the Corinthians from Christ himself ; C^r, ch. xL 



▼. 14, that thev were to receive the elemenU with this view only : and in his eptotle to the 
Il ih sai i s he teOs ua, that by one offering Christ hath for ever perfected thoee who are sane- 
tiiad ; and that because there is remission of sins under the new covenant, there is no mors 
oAring for sin ; which proves, the eudiarist is not a propitiatory sacrifice. 

y Wa renounce the doctrine of purgatory, and affirm that the future state is no state of 
pnbatfoB ; for at death, the dust shall return to the earth as it was, and the »irit shall return 
to God who gave it. And St Paul declares, that at the judgment seat of Christ every one 
Shan iwslva the thtaigs done hi the body, acoonUng to that he hath done, whether it be good 



€b ArolcstanlB aflinn, that the worship of God ought to be performed tai a Isngnags which 
dlBMBiiDdcataad: and that they have aright to search the sertotures. For, if I speak, 
with tongues, says U>e apostle, in such a language as those I speak to cannot understand , 
what shall I profit you ? Let all things be done to edifying. And Christ bids us learch the 




The seventli aote of Bellarmine's holy Roman cathohc chmtk 
is the Union of the members among themselves^ and with the besd. 
And sure it is, that no where else but in Rome papaJ. has then 
been such union of head and members for that length of 
[ as to apply the one mind of the ten kings for their 
together, to give their power, and strength, and their 
kingdoms to the beast. 

The eighth note produced by Cardinal Bellarminc is Sasttitf. 
and Watson saw it fairly proved by the protcstant wrilcis, tiiit 
no church but Rome did ever appear so long together with 
a medley of sanctit\% in some doctrines, and outward ap 
of a strict holiness of life, joined with the most abomi 
doctrines, and practices, to qualify it for the horns of the lamb, 
and the speech of the dragon for the idolatrous and cruel com- 
mands of the ima^e ; or, for having the form of godliness in tlLe 
atter times, and yet denying the power thereof. 

In short, Do rick not only found, on a c^areiul enquiry, that 
the system of the church of Rome was error and turpitude, abomin- 
ation, gain, and cruelty, and her great design the very reverse 
of the gospel revelation, which came down from heaven to pre- 
pare men, by the practice of universal hohness and virtue, for 
eternal life ; but likewise, that even her Cardinal's notes 
prove, this church cannot be, in any sense, the true church 
of Christ ; and BeUarmine was perfectly infatuated to make 
choice of such things for the marks of his church, as make it the 
very picture of Babylon the Great. He resolved then to come 
out of Rome. He determined to forsake a church, which had 
altered the institutions of Christ, and is therefore gtiilty of heresy 
as weU as schism. 

This change in religion gave Dorick the highest satLsfaction, 

tcriptures. Aad liow oould the word of Christ dwell riddy ia us m all wisdiom, ***^^^>**Tf ia4 
admaai&hing OQ0 toother in pulini, hymn}, and spiritual Mngs^ tf we had not tfhie vcvdcf 
Christ, aod tlve scriplunro ol truth t«> read aad ooosult foe oxiiielveiw 

TbeM are ibe proiMtadit doctdoes^ Mod we mc they w<Bre uuiitt by Cbrtst mid bf bii 
, aEiosUei. We have Uie tanctioo of the most venerAble antiquitv 00 our SKte^ «o4 \im WfU «i 
tnc true cbiirch of Chrisl belOD|eth to as in the highest pcrfec^ec 

When the jnpisU them •conmiUy say, Where was yoor chtirdi befora Lutiser lad Cahm ? 
Tbe ui«wer is obvkms : the doctdoe of our cbufch was in the writjngs of the ioinrilid apotHo^ 
where the church of Rorae is tiever to be found ; the sjune that wii Cauglit by CitflM idmatXi 
wboa they have fonaken, and whose faith they b«ve cocTUtpted, As to our pndiiaMeai 
P and profettortt ther were the persecuted disciples of the enteified Jesiis, thot» martytt asd 
towmon, wboie blood the church of Rome had cnieUy tpilt. Tliis is the feDoloe aslf ''^ 
the protestants have to boast of. Their doctriai^ are the word of Chmi, azid theat f 
were put to death by papists for the t4»tinionv of Jesus, 

Bui the pspists oo the contrary, exclusive of the uample of the devH^ who was a tm 
from the begincUQe, and Antiochui EpiphaouSp Nero. IXxnltian, aad other meottati of e 
kiaA^ who went before them in the measures of persecutloa« ometty* and blood ; «ttd amf _ 
tShe Idols trous nations of the earth, and the fiise propheu and dMelvecs amoif the lewik 1^ 
I whote euthodly and example tbev may vindicate their own Idola tries, tbev have no mmaSm 
\ Mitiqittty to plead. Many of their doctrines wpre unknown to^ or abborred by Kbe eninfltit 
Cbttreb, and are mere noveltief and imiovations, that were origUuUy iDlroducad by «i(*a^ 
•Iftton iDd then maintained by cruelty aad blood. 
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as he told me, and it was doubled by his being able to convert his 
beloved Adelaide from popery to the church of Christ. But 
this joy had soon after some mitigation, by losing one of the most 
agreeable women in the world. Death robbed him of his heart's 
iond idol, and by that stroke he was so wounded, that he could 
not heal himself for a long time. He became the real mourner. 
He kept the reasons of his anguish continually before him, and 
was more intent upon spending his spirits, than his sorrows. He 
grew fond of soUtude and silence, that he might indulge his passion, 
and provoke the emotion of that grief that was ready to devour 
him. In short, he retreated to the silent place I found him in, 
which was a psurt of his own estate, and turned hermit. He built 
the little villa I saw by the water-side, and formed the ground 
into the natural garden I beheld. Le Blanc mentions it in his 
letters, as an extraordinary thing, and very justly prefers it to 
the laboured and expensive Gardens at Chiswick, the work of 
the late Lord BurUngton. Here Watson laid in every thing 
he had a mind for, and filled his closet with books. He amused 
and kept himself healthy by working in his garden, and when he 
had done abroad, went in to read. His principal study was the 
contemplation of the best learning, which is the true Christian 
and from that he went to know what the Greeks and Romans 
have resolved and taught. In some things I found he was'^^a 
learned agreeable man, and wondered greatly at his whim in 
turning hermit. I said a great deal against it, as we sat over a 
bottle of claret ; told him he might employ his time and talents 
more usefully in the world by mixing and conversing with his 
fellow-creatures, and by a mutual participation and conveyance 
of the common blessings of nature and providence ; and as he 
was not yet forty, advised him to go over the Teese, and make 
his addresses to Miss Cranmer or Miss Vane, both of them being 
most glorious girb, as I was told, and capable of adding greatly 
to the deUghts of philosophy. You have not seen two finer 
creatures, soul and body, than they are, if I have been rightly 
informed ; and I think, it would be a nobler and more religious 
act to get one of them with child, in the state of holy wedlock, 
than to write the best book that was ever printed. For my own 
part, I had rather marry, and double-rib one of these dear 
creatures, than die with the character of a father of the deserts. 
But in vain did I remonstrate to this anchoret. Contemplation 
was become his Venus, from the hour he lost his Adelaide 
and he had Uved so very happy in his lone state for seven years 
past, that he could not think of hazarding felicity by a change 
of life. He had all he desired. If at any time, any thing was 
wanting, Christopher the fisherman, who came to see him once 
or twice a week, very quickly got him whatever he required. 
This was Watson's answer to my advice, and seeing it was to 
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no purpose to say &ny more, I wished my hermit health, aodtii 
him adieu. 

Having previomty mentioiied the famous Abb^ Le Blioc, 
I thtak I ought to say something of him in this place, by od^ 
A lew remarks in relation to this extraordinary man. He was a 
Eilf^and in the year 1735, and wrote two volumes of Letten m 
octavo, which were translated into English, and printed for Bcm^ 
ley in 1747. In this account of England, the French monk t*^ 
teods to describe the natural and political constitution 
country, and the temper and manners of the nation ; tiL 
evident from his epistles that he knew nothing at all of any U 
them, 

Voltaire, however, that wonderful compound of a mail, ball- 
infidel, half -papist, who seems to have had no regard forChni^ 
tLaoity, and yet compliments popery, at the expense ol his mite* 
Standing,* who ^*rote the history of England with a partiahty and 
male'vnolence almost as great as Smollett, and pretended to desciihe 
the Britannic constitution, though it \^ plain from what he sayf, 
that he had not one true idea of the primary institutians of it, but 
taking this nation to be just such another kingdom of staves as his 
own country, railed at the Revolution, and Uke all the Jacobite 
dunces, prated against the placing the Prince of Orange 00 the 
throne, and the estabUshment of the succession in the 
protestant heirs - though it is most certain, that these 
were the most natural fruit and effect of our 
parable constitution, and are de jure. In short, that 
Zolius and plagiary, that carping superficial critic, as a 
good judge calls him ; who abuses the English nation in hii 
letters, and denies Shakespeare (who furnishes out moie elegant, 
pleasing, and interesting entertainment, in his plays, than all the 
other dramatic Y^^riters, ancient and modem, have been able to do 
and, without observing any one unity but that of character 
for ever diverts and instructs, by the variety of his incidents, the 
propriety of his sentiments, the luxuriancy of his fancy and the 
purity and strength of his dialogue) almost every dramatic excel* 

* Volt9dr«*t words «re :— Azul notwiUisUiwIiiit «U the tnniblM and lalaisy irtikii ftf 
diTtreh of Roaw hat bad to encounter, ahe haa alvnfi nEcsarved m paater d aea afe y aad cn«tt)r 
Id bar wocihtp than any of tbe otbar cbitrclMs ; ami haa cfvaa jpnofi^ Ituil wlfao la a fat* 
of fr«adoai, and oodar due regulatiooi, ibe iraa focised to ilv« laaaooa to aA oth««. la aot 
tbia taclQK the world, and ooatradicting truth with a botd hoot ? Daoaocf and fiavllf la 
the cbtircb of Rome! The IkeaUoiit wtiore. And formad lo f^ 1«»aaaal Immmi 
Volutre ! U not her wiadoni, in every article of tt, eorUdjr, aaoaual deviltah : lad har laaL 
thAt bitter, fieroeg and crod thiBc, which for ever produoaa oocditekia tad avaqr e^ woriE f 
With • juat abbomoee, and a manly iodifoatlcm, we must look upon thia ■ifatac^p^tf lai^ptty, 
and lurver let that horror decav. whkh ii ocoeasaiy to gurd ua afaimt the croaa ooenHfOQW 
of the Roman church ; Ibeidouhyof her wcrihii^ thaabaordityaadiiapiailTof hardoelclMi 
the trranoy and omeltv of bar pdneiplM aad ^racticca. Thcae an bar fiaaoiii^ Voltah» ; 
■Dd yoQ oii|ht to ask the world pardon for "^ 
Md platiea bid deftanoe to teaaon, a.tid ai* 
Thte la the more ioottmheiit oo yoo, ai yon aay 
laoie placei tbaa one in your writings, that by 
nothiaii *' all ol any re^ralaiioo. 



to racoomaDd a . . 

wMi the wbola Mnar ol 
mare a phOoaopiiac^ aad let ■» 

Ai word, yon mean a aaiO «ho 
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Imce ; though in his Mahomet, he pilfers from Macbeth ahnost 
«very capital scene : Voltaire, I say, speaking of this Abb6 Le 
BUnc, wishes he had travelled through all the world, and wrote on 
an nations, for it becomes only a wise man to travel and write. 
Had I always such cordials, I would not complain any more of my 
lilt. I support life, when I sufiEer. I enjoy it when I read you. 
This is Voltaire's account of the Abb6. How true and just it is, 
we shall see in a few observations on what this reverend man says 
of our religion and clergy. 

The substance of what this French monk reports, vol. ii. from 
64 to p. 75 in his letter to the President Bouhier,* is this : 

1. That Cranmer, and the other doctors, who introduced the 
relormatiOQ into England, were downright enthusiasts, and com- 
passed their designs by being seconded by those, who were 
airimated by a spirit of irreligion, and by a greedy desire of seizing 
tlie possessions of the monks. 

It was the desire of a change established the reformation. The 
new doctors seduced the people, and the people having mistaken 
darkness for light, quitted the road of truth, to walk in the ways 
of error. 

2. As to morals, that this boasted reformation produced no 
change in that respect : for the people are not purer than they 
were in former times, and the ecclesiastics are despised and hated 
lor the badness of their lives. The bishops sacrifice everything to 
their ambition ; and the clergy of the second rank have no respect 
for their <^ce. They spend the whole day in public places in 
smoking and drinking, and are remarkable for drunkenness, so 
dishcmourable to ecclesiastics. Their talk is the most dissolute, 
and the vice that degrades these professors, sets a bad example 
to sober people, and makes them the jest of Ubertines. 

HUftdcr— Boohkr, president of the French academy, to whom Le Blanc faMcribea hb 

;t letter, died k 1746. He was a scholar. L'AbM de OUvet, speaks of him fai the 

" }e me suis pr£t£ k ce nouveau travail, et d'autant plus voloatiers, que 
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M. le PrMdent Bouhier a bien voulu le partager avec moi. On sera, sans doute, charm^ 
de iroir Cioteon cntre les mains d'un traducteur aussi digne de lui, que Cictroa lui^nteie 
ftoit digne d'avoir pour traducteur un savant du premier ordre." Tu»c. Ditp. torn. i. p. 13 . 
And again : " Le feu M. President Bouhier, le Varron de notre siede, et rhomme le plm 
otpable de bien lendre les vraies beautte d'un orginal Grec ou Latin, avoit telkment retouch^ 
MS dtux Tnembines, qu'oo aura peine k les reconnoitre dans oette nouveUe Mition." Ttuc. 



IMNt. tome tt. p. t. 



aihS is OUvef 8 account of Bouhier ; and I have heard some gentlemen who knew him say. 
tliat he was a very fine genius ; but, they added, a popish bigot to the last degree, and 
B w wi ow ^ Le Blanc chose him as the fittest person of his acquaintance, to write an ralstle 
to^ that abased the refcnnatkm, and the English divines. Great is the prejudice of educa- 
tion I When sobrightamind as Bouhier'scannot see the deformity of Popery, and the beauty 
of the ntiannation ; but, on the contrary, with pleasure reads the despicable defamatkn 
te La Uanc't latter. 

VJB, Ibe two Tusculans, so finely translated by Bouhier, are the third, it XgHluiiiu 
iMdmim ; and the fifth, VirMem UBeaU Vivendum sHpta tiu OmtmUm. D§ U Vtrtm ; 
QtfdUat0$pcm Vivre HtmtuK. See likewise M. Bouhier's curious and useful remarks 
on the ttuee books, De NaUtra Deonm : the five TuscvUua : Scipio's Drum : and on the 
CmMmikn, at three OraHom agaku$ CaHUne. These remarks are the third volume o< Olivet's 
am ffdttion of Ooscd. 
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J, The only remarkable change produced by the refo 
was the marriage of priests, and, exclusive of this Ix ing \ 
Ihc decisions of the Catholic church, it is contra ^ nd \ 

and experience. The marriage of priests dimin ..,, „ie 
wc should have for them. The misconduct of a wotnan i 
clergyman fadl into contempt. The lewdness of the 
makes the priest, her father, the object of the most indecent j 
and lor the most part, the daughters of the clergfy turn 
after the death of their father ; who, while living, spent more i 
income in maintaining himself and children in pleasure 
luxury, than in works of charity. He Uved profusely, aod to 
poor 

Besides, if the English clergy were the greatest and most exeA- 
lent men, yet a great man in the eyes of the world, loses the respect 
which is due to turn, in proportion as he has any thing in conunao 
Willi the rest of mankind, A Madam Newton, and a VkhAam 
FontencUe, would injure the illustrious men whose name they beet 
Nor is this all Those who by their disposition cannot fix tivi 
secret mchnation, which induces us to love^on one peracm, an wOBt 
humane and charitable than others. The unmarried eccleaiaitks 
are more animated with that charitable spirit their functioo 
requires, as they have no worldly affections to divert it, l^opir 
very rarely, as Lord Bacon says, employ themselves in watering 
plants, when they want water themselves. In short, the English 
divines are the worst of men, and there is hardly any religion lo 
England. Thus does this French Abb6 revile the English refor- 
mation and divines. He misrepresents the whole nation, and witJi 
a falsehood and outrage peculiar to p»opery and mass*priests, that 
is, to devils and the most execrable rehgion screams against the 
pure religion of the gospel, and dishonestly blackens c.^Tnr- ^^f the 
finest characters that ever adorned human nature, S r^ 

lent is this reverend French papist against the dcrgy o. *^..^..ui4 
that he is even positive there is not a divine in the nattoo loiofii 
how to behave like a gentleman. 

In answer to the hrst article of impeachment, I obscr\'c, tlut it 
is so far from being true, that Cranmer, and other English diviooi. 
our reformerSj were enthusiasts, and compassed their designs by 
the assistance of those who were animated by a spirit of irreligion^ 
and by a greedy desire of seizing the possession of the mool^, as 
tliis mass-priest asserts ; that it is most certain, on the contrify, 
Cranmer,and the other reformers, were wise and upright Christians, 
who, from a good understanding of rehgion, opposed the fafcse pre- 
{tensions of the church of Rome, They saw that Poper>' was coo* 
to the true genius of Christianity; its spirit irr^-^^ "' ■•-nd 
tiei ; and its worship not only a jumble of the raos as 

^pperies and extravagancies, borrowed from heat he** . .j^n.ms 
and superstitions ; but the impurest that ever appeared in the 
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' world : that the designs of Popish Rome were contrary to all the 
principles of humanity ; its doctrines abominable and sinful ; and 
ns c^ces cursed and diabolical ; it was evident, I say, to the con- 
ception of these great men, I mean Cranmer, and the other English 
reformers, that die Romish church was treacherous and inhuman, 
blood-thirsty and anti-Christian ; that her devotions were horrible 
and impious ; her ministers false prophets and liars, covered and 
decked with the Hvery of Christ, but in everything acting con- 
trary to the salvation wrought by Jesus ; and therefore these wise 
and excellent reformers renounced popery, and bravely declared 
for that reUgion, which promotes the good of all mai^nd, and 
inspires men to worship the Father only in spirit and in Ixuth, 
They threw ofi the cloak and garments of anti-Christ : they 
gloriously separated from him, and joined together in purity and 
simplicity, to please the Lord Jehovah. There was no enthusiasm 
in the case (as Le Blanc, the mass-priest, has the front to say) but, 
when the light of the' gospel was obscured, and darkness had over- 
spread the earth : when ignorance and superstition universally 
prevailed, and the immorahties of the Church of Rome were made 
to pass for Christianity in the world, then did these reformers call 
the people out of Rome, and preach to them the essential truths of 
the faith. They called them from an idolatrous religion, and all its 
train of direful effects ; from that sin of the first rank, which strikes 
at the being of a God, and ravishes from him the greatest honour 
that is due to him from his creature, man ; they called them from 
horrible service of the mass, from their addresses to angels and 
saints, and their worship of images, to the inward knowledge of one 
true God, and the worship due to him only ; to the sanc&cation 
and honour, which is due to him above all things, and above every 
name ; to the living hope in God through Christ ; to regeneration, 
and inward renovation by faith, hope, and charity ; to a holy con- 
versation, and a faithful performance of all the conmiandments ; 
to true repentance, perseverance to the end, and hfe eternal. To 
these trutiis (not to be found in the religion of our travelling mass- 
priest) did the great, the glorious English reformers call mankind. 
They laboured to establish them in every thing tending to a pure 
faith, and good life. In this, there is not, there cannot be any 
enthusiasm. 

And as to their being assisted by those who were animated by a 
spirit of irreligion, and by a greedy desire of seizing the possessions 
of the monks, it does not appear to be the truth of the case. Sup- 
posing|there were such irreligious men, the assistance the reformers 
had from any great men in Henry the Eighth's time, when the 
abbeys were destroyed, was so very httle, that mahce only could 
mention it as an objection to the reformation. Popery, in that 
monarch's reign, was still the established religion of England, and 
both sides blame this king's persecutions. If papists were put to 
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[ death for denymg the supremacy of Harry, pcotettaata 

' lea» sufferers, for opposing the adora^oa of the host, and i 
rdtgioiis impieties. And after the short rei^ ol his son, 
the Sixth what assistance had the reformers under bloody Maty? 
Did she not do all that infernal popery could suggest, todflittof 
Cranmer, his brethren, and their reformation ^ And did not dny* 
without any other assistance than what they received fiom tbi 
spirit of God, continue to vindicate the truth as it is in Jesei«aid 
teach the pure doctrines of the gospel, in opposition to the firasdi 
and vUe inventions of papal Rome ? Without minding the indi^ 
oities, the torments, and the cruel death prepared for thesi^ the 
brave honest men went on with their heavenly work, and, tM tbe 
flames made them sUent, endeavoured to destroy the 
artt^ces and immorahties, and to spread the pure reHgkui 1 
unde^ed before God and the Father. They were zealous, 
the truth of rehgion on their side, and laboured to convext, ou 
pure and friendly regard to the eternal welfare of mAn| gin4 
did the work, by the blessing of God, and therefore the i 
Le Blanc, the mass-priest, reviles and blackens theixL 

What he says of usurpation in respect of church lands, does^ 
deserve any notice. The reforming clergy were not the act 
that scene. It was the king and his counciL And as tfaa 
yet there were others to employ the church lands about ^ as 
of them were in founding new bishoprics. And if in this c^mA 
reformers had been guilty of some wilful errors, that could i 
crime of the reformation. The culpable must answer it, Foc| 
satisfaction of conscience about the reformation^ there can be f 
three questions fairly proposed. Was there sufiicteot causoi 
it ? Was there sufficient authority ? And whether the i 
ings of our reformatioa were justifiable by the rule ol scnpture, 
and the ancient church ? Upon these points we ought to join issue, 
and I am sure the conclusion must be m the affirmative. 

As to Le Blanc's second observation in relation to the marria^ 

of priests, which our reformation he says produced, it may be 

answered, that the doctrine of a priest's marriage being unlawful, 

was borrowed by the church of Rome from the ancient heretics ; 

I especially from the Manichees, who allowed marriage to their 

I hearers, as the church of Rome doth to laymen ; but forbad it to 

[their elect, as that church doth to her priests. St. Au_ 

{ charges the Manichee^ with this error. Hie non dubito vos i 

clamaluros invidiamque facturos, castitatem pexfectam 

vehementer commendarc atque laudare, non tamen nuptias | 

hibere^ quandoquidem auditores vestri quorum apod 

cundus est gradus ducere atque habere non prohibentui i 
De Moribus Manic h^orum, lib. it c, i8. 

The first pope we read of that condemned the mania^ of 
pne$>t^. was Syricms, the Roman, A,D. J^-J9d. And Qpoo this 
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account, I wonder Baronius had not a regard to his memory : 
but it has been the misforttine of his holiness since his death to fall 
lUKler the displeasure of the Cardinal to that degree, that he has 
struclc him out of his catalogue of his Romish saints. He does 
Qot tell us for what reason. Perhaps it was because this Pope 
rather dissuaded priests from marriage than peremptorily forbad 
it, as appears by tus letters. Syr. epist. i . et 4. apud Binium. 

The next popc^ who distinguished himself against the marriage 
€i pdests, was the son of Bald-head, count of Burgundy, whose 
granddaughter was consort to Lewis the sixth, king of France ; I 
taean the celebrated Guy, archbishop of Vienne, who succeeded 
Gdastus, A.D. 11 19, and had for successor in the year 1124, 
Lambert of Bononia, commonly called Honorius the second. 
CaUxtus the second, pope and prince of Burgundy, was the ftrst 
who absolutely forbad priests marriage, and in case they were 
married » commanded them to be separated. Gtat. Dist, 27, c. 8. 
This was in the beginning of the twelfth century. And towards 
tb€ end of it, A.D. 1 198, the renowned son of Count Trasimund, I 
mean Innocent the third, the ever memorable Cardinal Lotharius, 
pronounced all the marriages of priests null. And afterwards 
came on the council of Trent, A.D. 1 545 — 1563, which anathema- 
tizes those who say such marriages are valid. Sess. 24, can. 9. 

But one would think, that God suflSciently declared his approba- 
tion of such marriages, in that the whole world hath by his 
appointment been twice peopled by two married priests ; first by 
Adam, secondly by Noah* And we are sure, the holy scripture 
tells us, That marriage is honourable in all ;* and places it among 
the quaUiications of a bishop, That he be the husband of one 
wife, having faithful children, f This, saith St. Chrysostom, the 
apostle prescribed to this end, that he might stop the mouths of 
heretics, who reproached marriage ; declaring thereby that mar- 
riage is no unclean thing, but so honourable, that a married man 
may be exalted to the sacred throne of a bishop4 What do 
you say to this, Le Blanc ? I fancy you never read this 
homily of Chrysostom, And well might this saint think it 
not unbecoming a bishop to marry, when our Lord thought it 
not unbecoming an apostle, no not the prince of the apostles, as 
the Romanists will have him, for it is without doubt, that St. 
Peter was married ; in that the scripture makes mention of his 
wife's mother. Matt, viii, 14. And Clemens of Alexandria tella 
us, that it was certainly reported that when he saw his wife led 
to death, he rejoiced ; and ha\ing exhorted her and comforted 
her, he called her by her name, and bid her remember the Lord, 
Sirpmai. lab. j. p, 736. lut. i6ig. And that he was not only 
manied, but begat children, the same Clemens in another place 
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affirms ; Stromai. lib* 3. p. 448* Yea that St. Philip and 
Jude were also married, and had children, Eusebius is wit 
Eccles, Hist. lib. 3. c. 20-31. And in Uke manner we End, 
many of the primitive bishops were married. Chareniant 
of Nilus, St. Spiridion^ St, Gregory Na^ianxen, St, Gr 
Nyssen, St, Hillary, and many more, were married men. 

Nor can it be said, that they took wives while they were lay* 
men, and after they took upon them the sacred ministry, were 
separated from them ; since the canons, commonly called the 
apostles, did prohibit either bishop^ priest, or deacon, to pa 
away his wife upon pretence of religion. See Canon 5, And 
if any such shall abstain from marriage, as in itself abominable,^ 
conmiand that he be corrected, or deposed, and cast out of the 
church. Canon 50* 

Now supposing these canons, notwithstanding all that Whis- 
ton has said, were not made by them whose name they bear, 
yet they are allowed by all to be of much greater antiquity than 
the first Nicene council. And when in that council it was moved 
that bishops and priests, deacons and sub-deacons, might not 
cohabit with their wives, which they had taken before ordina- 
tion, the motion was presently dashed by the famous Paphnutius, 
who was himself a single |>erson. Socrat, Ecde&. Hi si. lib. L c. n 
Yea a long time aifter this council, we meet with many popes^ 
who were sons of bishops and priests. 

Pope Theodorus, Silverius, and Gelasius I were the sons of 
bishops ; pope Boniface L Fehx II. and Agapetus 11. were the 
sons of priests. Graiian, DisL 56. c. 2. and tliat we may not 
think this strange, Gratian himself informs us, that the marriage 
of priests was in those days lawful in the Latin church. Di$t, 
56. c. 12. 

Nor is this doctrine to Ije rejected only as contrary to scriptnie, 
and to primitive and apostolical practice, but because of the 
abominable fruits produced in the church of Rome by it. For j 
when the clerg^i^ might not have wives, which God allowed, in*H 
stead of them they took whores ; and that wickedness 90 farfl 
prevailed, in the church, that the Cardinal of Cambray informs 
us, De Reform Eccles, many clergymen were not ashamed 
pubhcly, in the face of the world, to keep concubines. And 
the gloss upon Gratian says " A priest may not be deposed for 
simple formfi cation, because there are few priests to be found 
without that fault." This made Pius II. say, that though priests 
were by the western church forbid to marry for good reason yet 
there was stronger reason to restore marriage to them again. 
Hist, Council. Trent, lib. vii. p, 680. And many in that council 
were so sensible of this, that they alleged the great scandal 
given by incontinent priests, and that there was want of con- 1 
tinent persons fit to exercise the ministry. PaoH, p, 670, Ac 
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~ The Emperor and the Duke of Bavaria did therefore require, 
. fhat the marriage of priests might be granted. Paoli, p. 660, 
^ Ac. And many bishops desired that married persons might be 
^ promoted to holy orders ; but this request was not granted, 
because, as the fathers observed, if the clergy once come to be 
^ married, they will no longer depend on the Pope, but on their 
prince. 

To conclude this article, and I shall do it in the words of a 
great man, a prelate of the church of England ; To make war 
against the very Being of their species, they, the Romish priests, 
devote themselves to a single life, in blasphemous opposition to 
that first great conmiand and blessing, increase and multiply. 

As to Le Blanc's third observation, relating to the immoralities 
and bad behaviour of the English clergy ; I answer, if there are 
several bad men among so large a body as the protestant divines 
are, which is not strange, as it is the common case of all societies, 
3ret the majority of them, orthodox and other dox, are as worthy 
men as can be found among the human race. I am very sure 
my acquaintance among them has been much larger than Le 
BJanc's could possibly be ; and I can affirm from my own know- 
ledge, that there are very many of this order of men, not only 
as fiiie gentlemen as I have ever conversed with ; but, a clergy 
holy in heart, superior to pride, to anger, to foolish desires : 
who walk as Christ also walked, and by their example and doc- 
trine, labour to make the people what the gospel requires they 
shonld be ; that is, pious and useful, pure and honest, meek and 
charitable ; to walk by faith, and not by sight ; and so pass 
through things temporal, that they may be sure of obtaining the 
things eternal. This I can say of many English divines of my' 
acquaintance : and I may add, that this testimony from me 
w1k> am not over-fond of the clergy, as the main of the Chris- 
tianity of too many of them lies in their opinion ; decked with a 
few outward observances, says Wesley very truly, in his letter 
to Bishop Warburton, and only upon occasion, endeavour now 
to do them justice, is certainly of more weight in their favour, 
than the calumny and abuse of a furious bigot and mass-priest, 
can be to make the world have as bad an opinion of them, as 
popery, and its wretched emissaries, would have the pubUc 
entertain. Consider this then when you read Le Blanc's letters. 
On the o^er hand, I have had a very large and intimate ac- 
quaintance with mass-priests in my time, in many parts of the 
world ; and, a few excellent once excepted. I can affirm, that 
more widced and more worthless men than these Romish monks, 
I have never seen. If adultery, fornication, drunkenness, and 
swearing, are crimes, then the greatest criminals I could name 
in these respects, are Roman-catholic priests. Let this assertion 
of mine be set over against the character the Abb6 Le Blanc 
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the Eagliiili protestaat saUiisl«m. CcuaaiAer 
Mid, whca yott rtftd tliia iiiM8*|inmt's Mty-^gbtb 
tfaeil Judge of our r«lQm&tioo aad clergy.^ But it 
return to the oottago ol Chnstopher the 
what happened to Antonia and Agnos. 

WheD I came bade to the poor man's cottage^ he 
ladies were come home, and as he had given Misa CfUkst _ 
account of me, as a travcUer who had journeyed into that ' 
corner of the world, in search of antiquities and cunostt 
did not think this lady would be averse to seeing me and \ 
me too« if I contrived any plausible pretence to tliroir_ 
m her way. 

Immediately then I croeaed the water, went up to 

and as I saw her and the fair Agkks, her cousin, 

garden, near the ha, leaped it over immediately, btx»dj 

and with my hat in my hand, made her a low 

apology for presuming to introduce myself to her^ 

such a manner, and concluded with my being in love 

charming character, belore I had the honour and 

of Boeing her. What a condition then must I be 

a heaven>born maid, tike her, appeared f Strange 

hlled my soul, unloosed my tongue, and my 6rst talk 

be any thing but love, I said much on the subject, 

r^ieating to the reader ; and the issue of the matter 

became so well acquainted with tliis innocent beauty, 

taking my leave, I had an invitation to breakfast wtt 

next morning. I was there by eight, and really and 

charmed with her. She was pretty as it was poasihlie 

and blood to t>e, had a beautiful understanding 

had very Uttle notion of men, having seen very few^ 

the two old servants who lived with her, she had not 

* Note, reader, in the taurth votam* of t wodc, e*]]«d tfattt fdmn *» >i*^\ 
amd Booh*, you will find toiae mon of lav renwrks oo Um Abb* h» BUuMTt cm 
wiU ne. Among other obtervatioDS oa loift moak* m. viadicatioi 
Tbc AbM nili at one of thii pr^te't fine fcaDmUv wiA pwl i 

hat tiM vaaUy to thiidc lito ouMnblft dtcbjnatkiii ail iioirw. Utit 

Stcqikh apofUte lua the impadmet and impkty to defead the woohlp ol 
nd would, a It wwv in hii pcw«r, panoade tb« readen cf hk l«neci, to m 
IwproatralM hiouall bcfon. For tbb tiM ra»da- will find Uie BLMt-|«L 
{q the work I have nCecnd to ; aod tee tba doctrioe ot the Lord's Suppar I 
You will find there a curious hMarf of tbe mau, from the time the poMdM 
tt out oi the bouotolest pit ; and aot it made quite evtdeikt, that in »iaf| 
of their taith. u wtH as in ev«ry otb«r part of their ex^cnible roUgfc ' 
of Godi ind sink the human raoe into tiie vikat flIavezY and idolatry. 
ofpoporv* StAtl bravely dare to protett aaaJast har Mlemil ■uhft 
vour rdlgioQ from tbe book of Go^ that holy vqIiuda of iaoatifiDAUo I 
m darkDMH^ oor oocnfort under sMictioo, our direetioo to boavei^ aod Itt] 
ol itj If emr tbcrs iboiild b* ooowiotu rather than fuller Ibe blooid-lbii9t|f 
handod idolttten, to iMtcb It out ol ouf baodf. Th«y will giv« us fior j 
tegsadi of fietttiooa taints and fslie mincks ; a histon of Jiianei ( 
fuks; aoeouola of ywlflm iipagta ttorki of travellloK cbsp cls m 
and the davfl ka»f» «bat bs baa aowded into their vretcbsd 1 



fop*7 Ma, Ibe ivUglOB ol bdU acid tm Ibat bippy state b« erected, ^ 
•ball embrace and n^n. Coioei Lord /csut, come qukkly. 
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0i any danger that could come from conversing freely with a 
she knew nothing of, and who might be an enemy in 



After bieakiast, I ofiered to go, but she asked me to stay and 
dine ; and to sum up the matter, I did dine, sup, and breakfast 
imth her evcoy day, for a month, till my good priest. Friar 
Wmmmihg, anived, on a letter I had sent him, aund we were married 
befare the end of six weeks. We loved to excess, and did en- 
hance human happiness to a high degree. She was good as an 
WBgel, and ior two years we Uved in unspeakable felicity. For 
the latest part of that time, we were at Orton-Lodge, as she 
Sloed the wild place. There she likewise died of the snudl-pox, 
in the first month of the third year, and left me the most disconso- 
late of men. Four days I sat with my eyes shut, on account of 
fkm loss, and then left the Lodge once more, to Hve if I could, 
fllnoe my religion ordered me so to do, and see what I was next 
to meet with in the world. As grief sat powerfully on my spirits, 
WSDd ii not dislodged, would have drank them all up very soon, 
I resolved to hasten to Harrogate, and in the festivities of that 
place forget my departed partner as soon as I could. I laid my 
Antonia by my Charlotte and my Statia, and then rode ofi. 
What happened at the WeUs, and all the observations I made 
there, and thereabout, the i^eader will find shortly narrated. 

As I mention nothing of any children by so many wives, some 
readers may perhaps wonder at this, and therefore, to give a 
general answer, once for all, I think it sufficient to observe, that 
I had a great many, to carry on the succession ; but as they 
never were concerned in any extraordinary affairs, nor ever 
did any remarkable things, that I heard of ; only rise and break- 
last, read and saunter, drink and eat, it would not be fair, in 
my opinion, to make any one pay for their history.^ 

In the year 1731 I arrived at Harrogate, in the West-riding of 
Yorkshire, in order to amuse my mind with the diversions and 
company of the place. It is a small straggling village on a heath 
two miles from Knaresborough, which is thirteen miles from 
Yofk, and one hundred and seventy-five from London. The 
miJ^pbxa weUs are three, on the north side of the town, about 
five hundred yards east of the bog. They rise out of a httle 
dry hiU. The second is a yard from the first, and the third is 
five 3^ard8 and a half from the second. The water rises into 
stone-basins, which are each inclosed in a small neat building 



* Ibt antiMr of John Bumdi, fmUof, printed in 1776, a second volume of which appeared 
B tfft, «ide«voiiis to exculpate himseU and brethren from this ooncite but severe satire 
nhfch tiM anthor hat passed npoo his chikhen, by observing that being already stamped 
iMk tbe ch M t ct sr of a fo<^ and consequently no character to lose, he with mora bokmets 
prtHBrttt^* tiioae Ittters, at the only chance left him, by which he might gain the good opinion 
of fltai iMfder, and at a means of wiping off the reproach their dear father had sotailea upon 
"10/ John Btmdtt jtmior, vol. L p. 73. 
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Four P^fttt of w»ter ur enoogli lor a patient, to 
fprm hnff ;in hnor to two bofirs alter sundstfig, upon 
* 1 lake 9oam p rep ara tory me<tf 

V em to wann the body a little^ 

iU** {tm^m^^ iii«i v««Mi»i Home people I have known 
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dose in bed, and it does well enough : but exercise and the thin 
open air do better, and contribute not a little to the patient's 
recovery ; and there is no finer fresher air in England than at 
this place. 

In short, these wells are the strongest sulphur water in Great 
Britain, and, from the superior strength of the impregnating 
sulphur, it does not lose but retain the sulphureous smdl, even 
when exposed to a scalding, and almost a violent heat ; and, in 
distilling it, when three pints had been taken ofi from a gaUon 
of it, the last was as strong as the first, and stunk intolerably. 

Make haste then to Harrogate, if you are sick, and h^ve money, 
and in all probability you will find the waters efficacious, unless 
thy distemper be a consumption, or in its nature incurable, 
which is the case of many, as death is the common fate of man- 
kind. 

But when you are there, let me advise you to exercise as much 
as you can bear, without fatiguing yourself ; and in the next 
place, to be regular in meats and drinks, and as temperate as 
possible. Without these things, you will lose the bene^t of the 
waters. No good can be expected, if men will indulge during 
a course of drinking the spa, and be not only excessive in quantity, 
but indiscreet as to the quality, of meats and hquors. 

I have known some worn-out hard drinkers come to the Wells 
for rehef , and at the same time increase by intemperance what 
they had contracted by the same measure. I have likewise seen 
some in a diabetes drink white wine ; in a cachexy, ale ; in the 
stone and gravel, claret. I have known a man in a dropsy, eat 
nothing but coohng, insipid, mucilaginous foods, and drink malt- 
drink plentifully ; a man in a jaundice, eat nothing but flesh 
meat and claret ; in a scurvy prefer the pungent, saUne diet ; 
in obstinate obstructions, and a chronic hyppo, feed on thicken- 
ing, hardening, and drying meats ; and in a hectic, vomiting, and 
spitting of blood, chuse only such things as increase the blood's 
momentum and velocity. I have known some gentlemen, who 
sat up late, never exercised, could not eat a dinner, and therefore 
would indulge in a flesh supper. All these, and many other 
irregularities, have I known expect surprising effects from the 
waters, and when they received no benefits say, there were no 
sanative principles in them. Unreasonable, unhappy men 1 
Be temperate and regular, use exercise, and keep the passions 
within bounds, and you may expect very astonishing cures ; 
provided your bodies are not become irreparable, and no longer 
tenantable ; your juices not to the last degree glutinous and 
acrimonious, and the ccnrosiveness of your blood not bringing 
on mortifications ; nor inflammations, fiUing, dilating, and 
breaking your vessels into suppuration and putrefactions. Then, 
live how you will, the waters can be of no use. You must pay 
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Um debt of oatitre by ui iocunble disease, Ndtber 
wmtoiv, oor pbyaic. can create and tottvaD oew bodies^ 
aod adapt partictilar coeiiibcia to Iba old Bui ii yxm 
hurt a little^ and th« di«caae is ciirabla. Ilia wateiB wiU 
be elbcadoua. and rocm*ar yoti, U yoo on moderate 
HdiiiK eepedally, diversioo, a strict rofulanty, and groat teia| 

O temperaoce I Divine temperance : Thou art the sapp 
M the other virtues, the prcficrver and rcatorer of health, aod * 
protracter of life ! Thou art the maintainer of the dignity ] 
liberty of rational beings, from the wretched inhnman slai^ 
of sensuality, taste, custom, and example ; and the biighte 
of the understanding and memory! Thou art the aweete 
of life and aU its comforts^ the companion of roaaoti^ and gv 
of the passions \ Thou axt the bountiful reivarder ol thy 
mirevs and followers, thine enemies praiae thee, and thy fne 
with rapturoui pleasure raise up a panegyric in thy praise. 

O hunger, hunger, immortal hunger 1 Thou art the hka 
ol the poor, the regale of the temperate rich, and the delki 
gmt of the plainest morsel. Cui^ is the man that has tin 
thee out of doors, and at whose table thou art a stiani 
Yea thrice cursed is he, who always thirsts^ and htuigen 
more I 

As to the company at these wells, I found it very good, 
was pleased with the manner of Uving there. In the day- 
I we drank the waters, walked or rode about, and hved in sepa 
^parties ; lodging in one or other of the three inns t hat ap 
the edge of the common ; but at night, the comp 
one of the public -houses, the inns having the 
meeting in their turn, and supped together between 
nme o'clock on the best substantial things, such as hot sb 
of mutton, rump steaks, hot pigeon pies, vcai-cutlets, 
Uke, For this supper, ladies and gentlemen pay eig 
each, and after sitting an hour, and drinking what wine, | 
and ale, every one chuses, all who please get up to 

aces, which generally last till one in the morning ; thd 

I4ance, and those who do not, drinking as they will. 

I^y nothing for what liquor is brought in, either at st 

[after, and it costs the gentlemen five or six shillings a ct 

[cme the ladies withdraw, some to their houses tn the ne 

^hood, and some to their beds in the inns. The men whi 

temperate, do then likewise go to rest. fl 

In short, of all the wells I know, Harrogate is in my aP 

I the most charming. The waters are incomparable, no air ca 

better ; and with the greatest civihty, cheerfulness, and i 

humour, there is a certain rural plainness and freedom wa 

which are vastly pleasing. The lady of pleasure, the^ 
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drest tailor, axid the gamester, are not to be found there. 
Gentlemen of the country, and women of birth and fortune, their 
wives, msters, and daughters, are for the most part the company. 
Tliere were at least fourscore ladies in the country-dances 
every night while I was there, and among them many fine 



Among the company I found at this agreeable place, were six 

Irish gentlemen, who had been my contemporaries in Trinity- 

CoU^, Dublin, and were right glad to see me, as we had been 

Sodomms,* at the conniving-house at Ringsend, for many a 

Bnmmer's evening, and their regard for me was great They 

thought I had been long numbered with the dead, as they could 

aot ^ any account of me for so many years ; and when they 

saw me, on their entering the public room, sitting by a beauty, 

in deep discourse, " God-zounds," said one of them, ** there he 

ta, making love to the finest woman in the world." These 

gentlemen were Mr. Gollogher, Mr. Gallaspy, Mr. Dunkley, 

Mr. Makins, Mr. Monaghan, and Mr. O'Kebfe, who was 

descended from the Irish kings, and first cousin to the great 

O'Keefe, who was buried not long ago in Westminster Abbey. 

They were all men of large fortunes, and, Makins excepted, 

were as handsome fine fellows as could be picked out in all the 

world. Makins was a very low, thin man, not four feet high, 

and had but one eye, with which he squinted most shockingly. He 

wore his own hair, which was short and bad, and only drest by 

his combing it himself in the morning, without oil or powder. 

But as he was matchless on the fiddle, sung well, and chatted 

agreeably, he was a favourite with the ladies. They preferred 

ugly BfAJQNs, as he was called, to many very handsome men. I 

"mil here give the public the character of these Irish gentlemen, 

for the honour of Ireland, and as they were curiosities of the 

human kind. 

OKbepb was as distinguished a character as I have ever known. 
He had read and thought, travelled and conversed, was a man of 
sense, and a schdar. He had a greatness of soul, which shewed 
a pre-eminence of dignity, and by conduct and behaviour, the 
^thful interpreters of the heart, always attested the noblest 
and most generous sentiments. He had an extreme abhorrence 
of meanness, treachery, revenge, envy, httleness of mind, and 
shewed in all his actions the qualities that adorn a man. His 
learning was of the genteel and most useful kind, a sort of agree- 
able kno^edge, which he acquired rather from a sound taste and 
good judgment than from the books he had read. He had a 
right estimation of things, and had gathered up almost every 
thing amusing or instructive. This rendered him a master in 
the art of {^easing, and as he had added to these improvements 

• A phrase used by Swilt. 
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the fasliionable ornaments o! life, languages and bodily exi 
he was the delight of ail that knew him. 

Makins was possessed of all the excellent qualities and 
fections that are within the reach of human abilities. He 
received from nature the happiest talents, and he had 
improved them by a successful application to the most 
and most ornamental studies. Music^ as before observed^ It 
excelled in. His intellectual faculties were fine, and, to ba 
honour I can affirm, that he mostly employed thena, as he dii 
his great estate, to the good of mankind, the adv^nc^meot 
morahty, and the spread of pure theism, the worship of 
our Saviour, who raised and sent Christ to be a Redeemer, 
gentleman was a zealous Unitarian, and, though but five 
twenty, when we met at Harrogate, he was a religious m%n : 
but his rehgion was without any melancholy^ nor had it acj 
thing of that severity of temper, which diffuses too often inSio Vai 
hearts of the rehgious a morose contempt of the wtu'ld, and aa 
antipathy to the pleasures of it He avoided the assemblies at 
foob, knaves, and blockheads, but was fond of good compaaj^ 
and condemned that doctrine wluch taught men to retire Uom 
human society to seek God in the horrors of solitude. He thou|)it 
the Almighty may be best found among men, where his gqodaai 
is most active, and his providence most employed. 

Gallaspy was the tallest and strongest man I hr ^ooi^ 

well made, and very handsome. He had wit and sisaj 

well, and talked with great sweetness and fluency, oui was » 
extremely wicked, that it were better for him he had been « 
natural fool. By his vast stxengtli and activity, his rkbcs nsA 
eloquence, few things could withstand him. He was the^mcvi 
profane swearer I have known^ fought everything, whored everj^ 
thing, and drank seven in a hand ; that is, seven glasses so 
placed between the fingers of his right hand, that in drin, 
hquor fell into the next glasses, and thereby he drank 
the first glass seven glasses at once. This was a common 
I find from a book in my possession, in the reign of Charles 
Second, in the madness that followed the n: u of th&t 

profligate and worthless prince. But this gr was the 

only man I ever saw who could or would attempt to ao i- ' ' - 
made but one gulp of whatever he drank ; he did no? 
a fluid like other people, but if it was a quart, poured u tn as 
from pitcher to pitcher. When he smoked tobacco, he alw3i>s 
blew two pipes at once, one at each comer oi his mouth, an- 
threw the smoke of both out of his nostrils. He had killed t 
men in duels before I left Ireland, and would have been 
but that it was his good fortune to be tried before a jud| 
late Sir John St. Leger, who never let any man su^er for 
another in this manner. He debauched all the women he could 
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andip^y whom he could not corrupt, he ravished. I went with 
him once in the stage-coach to Kilkenny, and seeing two pretty 
ladies pass by in their own chariot, he swore in his horrible way^ 
having drank very hard after dinner, that he would immediately 
stop them, and ravish them ; nor was it without great di&culty 
that I hindered him from attempting the thing, by assuring him 
I would be their protector, and he must pass through my heart 
before he could proceed to ofier them tlie least rudeness. In 
sum, I never saw his equal in impiety, especially when inflamed 
with liquor, as he was every day of his life, though it was not in 
the power of wine to make him drunk, weak, or senseless. He 
set no bounds or restrictions to mirth and revels. He only 
slept every third night, and that often in his clothes in a chair, 
where he would sweat so prodigiously as to be wet quite through^ 
as if come from a pond, or that a pail of water had been thrown 
on him. While all the world was at rest, he was either drinking 
or dancing, scouring the bawdy-houses, or riding as hard as he 
could drive his horse on some iniquitous project. And yet he 
never was sick, nor did he ever receive any hurt or mischief. In 
health, joy, and plenty, he passed life away, and died about a 
year ago at his house in the county of Galway, without a pang, 
or any kind of pain. This was Jack Gallaspy. There 
are, however, some things to be said in his favour; and as 
he had more regard for me than any of his acquaintance, I 
should be ungrateful if I did not do him all the justice in my 
power. 

He was in the first place far from being quarrelsome, and if 
he fought a gentleman at the small-sword, or boxed with a 
porter or coachman, it was because he had in some degree been 
ill used, or fancied that the laws of honour required him to call an 
equal to an account, for a transaction. His temper was naturally 
amicable. 

In the next place, he was the most generous of mankind. His 
purse of gold was ever at his friend's service, was kind and good 
to his tenants, and to the poor a very great benefactor. He 
would give more money away to the sick and distressed in one 
year, than I believe many rich and pious people do in seven. 
He had the blessings of thousands, for his charities, and, perhaps 
this procured him the protection of Heaven. 

As to swearing, he thought it was only criminal, when it was 
false, or men lied in their afl&rmations ; and for whoring, he 
hoped there would be mercy, since men will be men while there 
are women. Ravishing he did not pretend to justify, as the 
laws of his country were against it ; but he could not think 
the woman was a sufferer by it, as she enjoyed without sinning the 
highest felicity. He intended her happiness ; and her saying 
No^ kept her an innocent 
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How far all this can excuse Jack Galla$py» I pretaiiAsiJ 
not to determine : but as I thought it proper to gi« ^ 
worid the picture of so cxtraordirwuy a man, it was ioe 
CD me, as his ihend, to say all I could, with tmth, in 
dication. 

DuNKL£Y had an extensive capacity, an exquisite taste^) 
fine genius. Besides an erudition which denonunates 
call a man of learning, he happily possessed a social 
which rendered him agreeable to everybody. He was one i 
the men that are capable of touching every note. To aU tbt" 
variety of topics for conversation, the diversity of occurredOtl 
and incidents y the several distinctions oi persons, be could adipt 
himself. He would laugh Uke Demochtus, and w^ep like 
HeracUtus. He had the short, pert trip of the aflectea ; tl» 
haughty, tragic stalk of the solemn ; and the free, genteel gvt 
of the fine gentleman. He was qualified to please all tastes, and 
capable of acting every part. He was grave, gay, a philosophcr 
and a triiier. He had a time for all things, relative to society, 
and his own true happiness^ but none for anything repugnant I 
to honour and conscience. He was a surprising and admirable ' 
man. 

MoNAGHAN had genius and knowledge, had read many books,] 
but knew more of mankind. He laughed at those men who lose j 
among tlieir books the elegancy of mind so necessary' in civil 
society. He had no relish but for nice studies and fine hteratnre, 
and despised the too serious and abstruse sciences. This was I 
reckoned a fault in him by several judges, but with me it is a | 
quere, if he was much to blame. Politeness is certainly pre- 
ferable to dry knowledge and thorny inquiries. T'his gefitJe- 
man's was such as rendered him for ever agreeable and en^aigiag. 
He was continually an improving friend, and a gay companiOB. 
In the quahties of his soul^ he was generous mthout procugality, i 
humane without weakness, just without severity, and food I 
without folly. He was an honest and charming fellow. Mona- 
GHAN and DuNKLEY married ladies they fell in love with at 
Harrogate Wells. Dunkley had the fair Alcmssia^ Mua Qw 
of Northumberland; and Monaghan, Aktiope with tuuig)lt|^, 
charms. Miss Pearson of Cumberland. They hved very 
many years, and their children I hear are settled tn 
land. 

GoLLOGHER was a man of learning and extraordinary obilltl 
He had read very hard for several years, and during that 
had collected and extracted from the best books more thaa i 
man I ever was acquainted with. He had four vast volti 
of common-place, royal paper, bound in rough call, aod 
filled them with what is most curious and beautiful in 
oi Uteratuxe, most refined in eloquent discourses, mo&t potgnaot 
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in books of criticism^ most instructive in history, most touching 
ud affecting in news, catastrophes, and stories; and with 
aphorisms, sayings, and epigrams. A prodigious memory made 
ail this his own, and a great judgment enabled him to reduce 
everything to the most exact point of truth and accuracy. A 
rare man I Till he was five and twenty, he continued this 
studious life, and but seldom went into the mixed and ia^onable 
circles of the world. Then, all at once, he sold every book he 
had, and determined to read no more. He spent his every day 
in ^e best company of every kind ; and as he had the happy 
talent of manner, and possessed that great power which strUras 
aiMl awakens fancy, by giving every subject the new dress and 
decoration it requires; coukl make the most common thing 
no koger trivial, when in his hand, and render a good thing most 
exquisitely pleasing. As he told a story be3rond most men, 
and had, in short, a universal means towards a universal success, 
it was but natural that he should be everywhere liked and wished 
lor. He charmed wherever he came. The specific I have men- 
tioned made every one fond of him. With the ladies especially 
he was a great favourite, and more fortunate in his amours than 
any man I knew. Had he wanted the fine talents he was blest 
with, his being an extremely handsome man, and a master on 
the fiddle, could not but recommend him to the sex. He might, 
if he had pleased, have married any one of the most illustrious 
and richest women in the kingdom. But he had an aversion 
to matrimony, and could not bear the thought of a wife. Love 
and a bottle were his taste. He was however the most honour- 
aUe of men in his amours, and never abandoned any woman to 
distress, as too many men of fortune do, when they have gratified 
desire. All the distressed were ever sharers in Gollogher's 
fine estate, and especially the girls he had taken to his breast. 
He provided happily for them all, and left nineteen daughters 
he had by several women a thousand pounds each. This 
was acting with a temper worthy of a man ; and to the memory 
of the boievolent Tom Gollogher I devote this memoran- 
dunL 

Having said above, that too many men of fortune abandon the 
girls they have ruined, I will here relate a very remarkable story, 
in hopes it may make an impression on some rake of fortune, if 
such a man should ever take this book in his hand. 

Travelling once in the summer-time, in the county of Kildare 
in Ireland, I came into a land of flowers, and blossoms, hills, 
woods, and shades ; where I saw upon an eminence a house, sur- 
rounded with the most agreeable images of rural beauties, and 
which appeared to be placed on purpose in that decorated spot 
lor retirement and contemplation. It is in such silent recesses 
oi life, that we can best enjoy the noble and felicitous ideas. 
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hmve been 
at a 
t tolb ber fitlMr and fever to ; 
iCIHsd OQ. This ivas a sad 
mill oi 9txwomm. For two years 
miter the dfrtmwf ol her lather, slue Mv^ very hapjxly 
old lady, lier near rdatkni, and iras untversaUy 
yapectod. I saw ber masy dinci doiiuig tliat x&m, at 
lady's villa withm a lew miks ol Dvbtm, and iooli gr^at < 
in her company. If I bad not bceo tliieQ engaged to 
I wooM most certainly have mamcd her. 

In this way I left Eliza, in Ireland, and for several i 
not hear what w^ become of her* No one could give 
information : bnt, about a twelvemonth ago, as I was 
Fleet Street, I saw a woman who cleaned shoes^ and seemedl 
an object of great distress. She was in rags and dirt be> 
I had ever seen ol the profession, and was truly skin and 
Her face was almost a ^kuU, and the only remaining expr 
to be scoD waa despair and anguish* The object engage 
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attention, not only on account of the uncommon misery that 
was visible ; but, as her eyes, though sunk, were still extraor- 
dinary, and there were some remains of beauty to be traced. I 
thought I had somewhere seen that face in better condition. 
This kept me looking at her, unnoticed, for near a quarter of an 
hour ; and as I found she turned her head from me, when she 
saw me, with a kind of consciousness, as if she knew me, I then 
asked her name, and if she had any where seen me before ? The 
tears immediately ran plentifully from her eyes, and when she 
could speak, she said, I am Euzabeth Hunt. What, Mr. Hunt's 
daughter of Rafarlin ? I replied with amazement, and a con- 
cern that brought the tears into my eyes. I called a coach 
immediately, and took her to the house of a good woman, 
who lodges and attends sick people, ordered her clean clothes, 
and gave the woman a charge to take the greatest care of 
her, and let her want for nothing proper, till I called next 
day. 

When I saw her again, she was clean and whole, and seemed 
to have recovered a little, though very little, of what she once 
was ; for a more miserable spectacle my eyes have not often seen. 
She told me, that soon after I went to England, Mr. R. a gentle- 
man of my acquaintance of great fortune, got acquainted with 
her, courted her, and swore in the most solemn manner, by the 
supreme power, and the everlasting gospel, that he would be her 
husband, and marry her as soon as a rich dying uncle had breathed 
his last, if she would consent, in the mean while, to their living 
in secret as man and wife ; for his uncle hated matrimony, and 
would not leave him his vast fortune, if he heard he had a wife ; 
and he was sure, if he was married by any of the Church, some 
whisperer would find it out, and bring it to his ear. But not- 
withstanding this plausible story, and that he acted the part of 
the fondest and tenderest man that ever lived, yet, for several 
months, she would not comply with his proposal. She refused 
to see him any more, and for several weeks he did not come in 
her sight. 

The fatal night however at last arrived, and from the Lord 
Mayor's ball, he prevailed on her, by repeated vows of sincerity 
and truth, to come with him to his lodgings. She was undone, 
with child, and at the end of two months, she never saw him 
more. When her relations saw her big belly, they turned her 
out of doors ; her friends and acquaintances would not look at her, 
and she was so despised, and ashamed to be seen, that she went 
to England with her httle one. It fortunately died on the road 
to London, and as her five hundred pounds were going fast by 
the time she had been a year in the capital, she accepted an offer 
made her by a great man to go into keeping. Three years she 
lived with him in splendour, and when he died^ she was with 
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•evermLin bi^li life, till ihe got a cancer to ber breast 
it was cut 00, an iocimbla absoass appearacL Thift struck 
ottt d sodet^p and aa alie gf^m unotBe aad worm every day, 
little naooey the bad, and her dotiifli, were all soiie in looxj 
time^ in tna refial aba wanted and in support. 
ftflh year to a ^anet and rags, and at Ust.todeansl! 
lor want Slie then uncovered the upper part of 
wliich wae half eaten away« io as to see into the trunk, 
dered her, in the emaciated condition she was in, an objectf 
fug to Miold. She lived in torment, and had no kind 
or peace but in reflecting, that ber misery and dtstreaa] 
procure her the mercy of Heaven hereafter, and in 
with her true repentance bring her to rest, when abe ] 
through the grave and gate of death. 

Such was the case of that Venus of her sex, Miss Hukt. 
I tot saw ber, it was rapture to be in her company ; her j 
matchless, and her conversation as channtng as her 
both easy, unconstrained^ and beautiful to periectio 
I last saw her, she was grim as the skeleton, horrid,< 
and sinking fast into the grave by the laws of cc 
What a change was there } She Uved but three months i 
time I put her into a lodging, and died as happy a penitent J 
had lived an unhappy woman. I gave her a decent 
luneral ; a hearse, and one mourning-coach, in which 
attended her remains to the earth ; the great cha 
where all the human race must be deposited. Here 
story of Miss Hunt. 

And now a word or two to the man who ruined her. 
is still Uving, the master of thousands, and has thought 
of the wretched Eliza, than if her ruin and misery were 
He fancies his riches and power will screen him from 
of justice, and afford him lasting satisfaction ; but, cruc 
after this short day, the present life, the night of deat 
come, and your unrelenting soul must then appear before a | 
infinitely kno%\nng and righteous ; who is not to be in 
upon, and cannot be biassed. The sighs and moans of 
will then be remembered, confound and abash you fo 
falsehood and inhumanity to this unhappy woman 
last agony, her spirit will haunt you, and at the sessions of] 
eousness appear against you, execrable R. R. 

But to return to Harrogate. While I was there, it 
fortune to dance with a lady, who had the head of Aristot 
heart of a primitive Christian, and the form of Venus de I ^ 
This was Miss Spence of Westmoreland, I was not man^ 
In her company, before I became most passionately in lov 
ber. I did all I could to win her heart, and at last asked 1 
question. But before I inform my readers what the 
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qnenoe of this was, I must take some notice of what I expect 
tEom tbD Critical Reviewers.. These gentlemen will attempt 
to raise the lau^. Our mc^ralist, they will say, has buried 
three wives running, and they are hardly cold in their graves, 
before he is dancing like a buck at th9 Wells, and plighting 
vows to a fourth girl, the beautiful Bliss Spencb. Aii honest 
leUow, this Suarez, as Pascal says of that Jesuit, in his Provincial 
Lsiters. 

To this I reply, that I think it unreasonable and impious to 
grieve inmioderately for the dead. A decent and proper tribute 
ol tears and sorrow, humanity requires ; but when that duty has 
been paid, we must remember, that to lament a dead woman is 
not to lament a wife. A wife must be a living woman. The 
wife we lose by death is no more than a sad and empty object, 
formed by the imagination, and to be still devoted to her, is to 
be in love with an idea. It is a mere chimerical passion, as the 
deceased has no more to do with this world, than if she had 
toasted before the flood. As we cannot restore what nature 
has destroyed, it is foolish to be faithful to affiction. Nor is this 
all, if l^e woman we marry has the seven qualifications which 
every man would wish to find in a wife, beauty, discretion, sweet- 
ness of temper, a sprightly wit, fertility, wealth, and noble ex- 
traction, yet death's snatching so amiable a wife from our arms 
can be no reason for accusing fate of cruelty, that is, providence 
of injustice ; nor can it authorise us to sink into insensibility, 
and neglect the duty and business of life. This wife was bom to 
die, and we receive her under the condition of mortality. She is 
lent but for a term, the limits of which we are not made acquainted 
with ; and when this term is expired, there can be no injustice in 
taking her back : nor are we to indulge the transports of grief 
to distraction, but should look out for another with the seven 
qualifications, as it is not good for man to be alone, and as he is 
by the Abrahamic covenant bound to carry on the succession 
in a regular way, if it be in his power. Nor is this all, if the woman 
adorned with every natural and acquired excellence is trans- 
lated fipom this gloomy planet to some better world, to be a 
sharer of the divine favour, in that peaceful and happy state 
which God hath prepared for the virtuous and faithful, must it 
not be senseless for me to indulge melancholy and continue a 
mourner on her account, while she is breathing the balmy air 
of paradise, enjoying pure and radiant vision, and beyond 
description happy ? 

In the next place, as I had forfeited my father's favour and 
estate, for the sake of christian-deism, and had nothing but my 
own honest industry to secure me daily bread, it was necessary 
to me to lay hold of every opportunity to improve my fortune, 
and of consequence do my best to gain the heart of the first rich 
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young woman who came in my way, after I had buried a wile. 
It was not fit for me to sit snivelling for months, because my wife 
died before me, which was, at least, as probable, as that she 
should be the survivor ; but instead of solemn affliction, and the 
inconsolable part, for an event I foresaw, it was incumbent on 
me, after a little decent mourning, to consecrate mjrself to virtue 
and good fortune united in the form of a woman. Whenever 
she appeared, it was my business to get her if I could. This 
made me sometimes a dancer at the Wells, in the days of my 
youth. 

As to Miss Spence, she was not cruel, but told me at last, after 
I had tired her with my addresses and petitions, that she would 
consider my case, and give me an answer, when I called at her 
house in Westmoreland, to which she was then going ; at present, 
however, to tell me the truth, she had very Uttle incUnation to 
change her condition, she was as happy as she could wish to be, 
and she had observed that many ladies of her acquaintance had 
been made unhappy by becoming wives. The husband generally 
proves a very different man from the courtier, and it is luck 
indeed, if a young woman, by marrying is not undone. During 
the molUa tempora fandi, as the poet calls it, the man may charm, 
when, hke the god of eloquence, he pleads, and every word is 
soft as flakes of falling snow ; but when the man is pleased to 
take off the mask, and play the domestic hero ; Gods I What 
miseries have I seen in families ensue 1 If this were my case, I 
should run stark mad. 

Miss Spence's mentioning the memorable Une from Virgil, 
surprised me not a httle, as she never gave the least hint before, 
though we had conversed then a fortnight, of her having any 
notion of the Latin tongue, and I looked at her with a raised ad- 
miration, before I replied in the following manner. " What you 
say, Miss Spence, is true. But this is far from being the case of 
all gentlemen. If there be something stronger than virtue in 
too many of them, something that masters and subdues it ; a 
passion, or passions, rebeUious and lawless, which makes them 
neglect some high relations, and take the throne from God and 
reason ; gaming, drinking, keeping ; yet there are very many 
exceptions, I am sure. I know several, who have an equal 
affection to goodness, and were my acquaintance in the world 
larger than it is, I beheve I could name a large number, who 
would not prefer indulgence to virtue, or resign her for any con- 
sideration. There are men, madam, and young men, who allow 
a partial regard to rectitude is inconsistent and absurd, and are 
sensible, it is not certain, that there is absolutely nothing at all 
in the evidences of religion : that if there was but even a chance 
for obtaining blessings of inestimable worth, yet a chance for 
eternal bhss is worth securing, by acting as the spotless holiness 
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of the Deity requires from us, and the reason and fitness of things 
makes necessary, in respect of every kind of relation and neigh- 
bour. This is the case of many men. They are not so genersdly 
bad as you seem to think. 

" On the other hand, I would ask, if there are no unhappy 
marriages by the faults of women ? Are all the married ladies 
consistently and thoroughly good, that is, effectually so ? Do 
they all yield themselves entirely and universally to the govern- 
ment of conscience, subdue everything to it, and conquer every 
adverse passion and inclination ? Has reason always the sove- 
reignty, and nothing wrong to be seen ? Are truth, piety, and 
goodness, the settled prevailing regard in the hearts and lives 
of all the married ladies you know ? Have you heard of no 
unhappy marriages by the passions and vices of women, as well 
as by the faults of men ? I am afraid there are too many wives 
as subject to ill habits as the men can be. It is possible to name 
not a few ladies who find their virtuous exercises, the duties of 
piety, and the various offices of love and goodness, as distasteful 
and irksome to them as they can be to a Ubertine or a cruel man. 
I could tell some sad stories to this purpose ; but all I shall say 
more is, that there are faults on both sides, and that it is not the 
ladies only run a hazard of being ruined by marrying. I am sure, 
there are as many men of fortune miserable by the manners and 
conduct of their wives, as you can name ladies who are sufferers 
by the temper and practice of their husbands. This is the truth 
of the case, and the business is, in order to avoid the miseries 
we both have seen among married people, to resolve to act well 
and wisely." " This is the thing to be sure," replied Miss Spence. 
•' This will prevent faults on either side. Such a course as virtue 
and piety require must have a continued tendency to render Ufe 
a scene of the greatest happiness ; and it may gain infinitely 
hereafter. Call upon me then at Cleator as soon as you can," 
she concluded, with her face in smiles, '' and we will talk over 
this afiair again." Thus we chatted as we dined together in 
private, and early the next morning Miss Spence left the 
Wells. 

Miss Spence being gone from Harrogate, and finding myself 
very ill from having drank too hard the preceding night, I mounted 
my horse, and rode to Oldfield-Spa, a few miles off, as I had heard 
an extraordinary account of its usefulness after a debauch. There 
is not so much as a Uttle ale-house there to rest at, and for six days 
I lodged at the cottage of a poor labouring man, to which my in- 
former directed me. I Uved on such plain fare as he had for him- 
self. Bread and roots, and milk and water, were my chief support ; 
and for the time, I was as happy as I could wish. 

O Nature I Nature I would man be satisfied with thee, and 
follow thy wise dictates, he would constantly enjoy that true plea- 
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At to the place calM Old£e]d-Spa, it is aevefi miles i 
gate, and lour irom fiippon, lies on a ivang gnxmd^ r 
hifh hills, near an old abbey, about 6vc yards frocn 
stream, and in a most nnnaDiic, delightlul sttuatic 
sembta Matlock in Dertvyahire, so very much, that^ 

almost take it for the tame i^ace, if conveyed there in a^ 

iloap* The same kind ol charms and various beauties are i 
imia to be seen ; rocks aod mountains, groves and valleys, \ 
•hnibt and purling currents, at once surprise and please ' 
dsringeye. 

A% to the mineral water at Oldfield-Spa, it ts an imf) 
spring, that thrown ont a vast quantity of water, and ts al'V 
tlie »u : affected by rain or drought. It ts 1 

and ft]' .) poured into a glass, rises up in ] 

Strings ui lillie beadb. It ims an uncommon taste, quite dil 
from aU other mineral waters that ever came in my way ; 
is not disa^resable. What impregnates it I know not*] 
Rutty t suppose never heard of this water, for it is not in ] 
able quarto lately published ; and Dr. Short, in hiaj 
History of Miners Walers, printed in two quarto volur 
says Uttle more than that there is a medicinal spring the 
I found upon trial i;^, tliat two quarts of it, swallowed \ 
could drink it in a morning, vomits to great advantage ; 
four quarts of it. drank by degrees, at inter^'als, worl^ ofij 
or stool, and unne, in a very beneficial, manner. I 
hensive of a high fever from my night's hard 
Harrogate, which I could not avoid ; and the Old 
operatmg as related, carried oU the bad symptoms, 
me to sanity in two days' time. This is all I can say of this 1 
water. It is very little in respect of what it deserves to have t 
of it, ^ 
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By the way, it is to me a matter of great admiration, that so 
many zich and noble persons not only endure the fatigues and 
baiaids of sailing and travelling to remote countries, but waste 
their money, to drink spa-waters abroad, when they can have as 
good of every kind in England, by riding a few miles to the most 
deU^tful places in the world, in summer time. Our own country 
has heflJing waters equal to the best in France, Italy, and West* 
phaHa. Harrogate-water, in particular, has all the virtues of the 
famous baths of Aponus, within a mile of Padua in Italy, and is in 
every respect exactly aUke. See the analysis of Aponus-water by 
FaUopins and Baccius, and the analysis of the English sulphur-spa 
by Dr. Rutty. It is injustice then to our country to visit foreign 
nations upon this account 

The mineral waters called Mofbt-waters, which are as good as 
any in the known world, are found at the distance of a long mile 
northward from Mofiat, a village in Annandale, thirty-five miles 
south-west of Edinburgh. The springs are situated on the declivity 
of a hill, and on the brow of a precipice, with high mountains at a 
distance, and almost on every side of them. The hill is the second 
frcnn Hartfield, adjoining the highest hiU in Scotland. 

A vein of spar runs for sever^ miles on this range of hills, and 
forms the bottom and lower sides of the wells. It is of a greyish 
colour, having polished and shining surfaces of regular figures, 
interspersed with glittering particles of a golden colour, which are 
very coi»ous and large. 

There are two medicinal springs or weUs, which are separated 
from one another by a small rock ; the higher well lies with its mouth 
south east. It is of an irregular square figure, and about a foot 
and a half deep. The lower well is surrounded with naked rocks, 
forming a small arch of a circle. Its depth is four feet and a half, 
and by a moderate computation, the two springs 3rield forty loads 
of water in twenty-four hours, each load containing sixty-four 
or sixty-eight Scotch pints ; a Scotch pint is two English quarts. 
The higher shallow well is used for bathing, as it is not capable of 
being kept so clean as the lower well, on account of the shallow- 
ness and the looseness of its parts. 

These waters are strongly sulphureous, and resemble the scour- 
ings of a foul gun, or rotten eggs, or a weak solution of sal poly- 
chrestum, or hepar sulphuris. The colour of the water is somewhat 
milky or bluish. The soil on every side of the wells is thin, and 
the hills rocky, only just below the weUs there is a small moss 
caused by the falling of water from the hill above it 

Great is the medicinal virtue of these waters, in relieving in- 
wardly, cholics, pains in the stomach, griping of the guts ; bilious, 
nephritic, nervous and hysteric choUcs ; the gravel, by carrying 
ofi the quantities of sand, though it does not dissolve the slimy 
gravel, clearing the urinary passages in a wonderful manner ; 
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MedidBgi ooBiinonly need dtirbig the driakiiif of 1 
an emetic or two at first, and a lew cathaxte 
■al daubed and pol ychieef nt : ayrop dt tmrkthoro^ and i 
ia oeod along with the water. 

Bot the cathartic preeeriplion movt m ose, which 
an eminent physician, lor a general ndpe, to be i 
ihoold at any time use the water, » pdk ti»t are a 
of gasnbosia, resin of jalap, aloes, and scanunony ; 
tenti are a strong hydragogue. 

The large vein of spar three leet thick, mns in one < 
six mik.% to the welts, crosses obliquely the rivulet at the I 
of the precipice, and ascends the hiU on the opposite i 
vabis of the tame spar which appears on the prectp 
side of the rivulet, and ^ix %mM gushes of water of i 
i ed (rem tliem. The rocks and ston^ abonM 

'. iiul m (>th( r Darts of the hill, and precipic 

t rc tlmn the water of the smaD t 

r , 1 he common water. 

i hr virtue oi this water was discovered by Miss 
daughter of bishop Whitcford, in 1632, She had been 
and all over England, drinking mineral waters for the 1 
her health, but found little benefit, till by accident she 
these watem in her neighbourhood, and finding the>' 
thow? .she had used elsewhere, made a trial of them, and 1 
of aU her diftordei^. 

V\x>n thi» »hc recommended the use of them to others, ; 
ployed workmen to clear the ground about the springs, 1 
flowing having ma<le a small morass, that the poor and 
might come, unci make nae of a medicine, which nature 
bounteously ollered to thesn. 

The igth of May. 17.11. at that hour when the break ^ 
offers the most magnilicent sight to the eyes of men, thoug 
who have eye;* will deign to view it ; I mounted my horse, 
intended to breakfast at Knaresborough, in order to my bein 
Harrogate by dinner time, with my friends again , but the 1 
I \vi 111 over W5W so cnchantingly romantic, and the mor 
i beautiful, that I had a mind to see more of the cc 

iii I ^ „ lay horse trot on where he pleased. For a couple of I 
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he went slowly over the hills as his inclination directed him, and I 
was dehghtfuUy entertained with the various fine scenes. 

The rising sun, which I had directly before me, struck me very 
strongly, in the fine situation I was in for observing it, with the 
power and wisdom of the author of nature, and gave me such a 
charming degree of evidence for the Deity, that I could not but 
ofEer up, in silence, on the altar of my heart, praise and adoration 
to that sovereign and universal mind, image of his benignity, and 
in its circle, which it traces unweariedly round ; not only to illus- 
trate successively the opposite sides of this globe, thereby enliven- 
ing the animal, and supporting the vegetable world, ripening and 
preparing matter for aU the purposes of life and vegetation ; but, 
to enhghten and cheer surrounding worlds, by a perpetual diffusion 
of bounties, to dispel darkness and sorrow, and tike the presence 
of the Deity, infuse secret ravishment and detight into the heart. 
This cannot be the production of chance. It must be the work of 
an infinitely wise and good Being. The nature, situation, and 
motion of tiie sun, brings the Deity even within the reach of the 
methods of sense assisted by reason, and shows such constant 
operations of his power and goodness, that it is impossible to con- 
sider the present disposition of the system, without being full of a 
sense of love and gratitude to the Almighty Creator — the parent 
of Being and of Beauty I By this returning minister of his benefi- 
cence, all things are r^:alled into Ufe, from corruption and decay ; 
and by its, and all the other heavenly motions, the whole frame of 
nature is still kept in repair. His name alone then is excellent, 
and his glory above the earth and heaven. It becomes the whole 
system of rationals to say. Hallelujah. 

Come Chbbrtulnbss, triumphant Fair, 
Shine throueh the painful cloud of care. 
O sweet of Ian|^aBe, mild of mien. 
Fair virtue's fnend, and pleasure's queen 1 
Fond guardian of domestic life. 
Best banisher of home-bred strife ; 
Nor sullen lip, nor taunting eye 
Deform the scene where thou art by : 
No sick'ning husband damns the hour. 
That boimd his joys to female power; 
No pining mother weeps the cares. 
That parents waste on hopeless heirs : 
Th' officious daughters pleas*d attend ; 
The brother rises to the friend : 
By thee our board with flowers is crown'd. 
By thee with sones our walks resound ; 
By thee the sprightly mornings shine. 
And evening hours in peace decline. 

While I was thinking in this manner of the sun, and the author 
of it, I came into a silent unfrequented glade, that was finely 
adorned with streams and trees. Nature there seemed to be lulled 
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great r ifnr the door, and ficQ toto a citc«ilftx- 

Hftitiri ihii ^ign wild* fowl swumntng on Hs i 

whole* wa^ 

vidked iof some time, and after naamsn^ about, ' 
i> tse, to admire its beftisti^s. Honodlhe' 

and coiiM &ec several ladiee 10 one oi the apartments, 
fain aclmitiaoce was the qneattioii, and I tie^ii to eoatri^ 
wayii ; but while I was buaiedtn thialciiid of specolmtkni, a| 
footman came up to me, and kt me know, hb ladjr aott 1 
form me I might walk to and look at tlie hooae, d I pfei 
io I went, and passed throu^ several grmod 10001% 
fumiehed, and fillect ; of great pnce. Ini 

ohambrn tbe ^ervTi^ \ told me, he would 

ftgain rised me, and my 

waa d« 1 d alone for almost an ] 

footman retumedi nor could I hear the sound of any feet 
wai charminRlv entertained all the while. In the ai: 
waa K re two figures, dressed Uke a shepher 

barde* ^ ^ iuna»ed me very much. They sat 00 a rich i 

In a Kay akove. and both played on the German flute, 
moved thdr heads, tlieir arms, their eyes, their finder?, and i 
to look with a consciousness at each other, wl 
at my entering the room, that ^ne piece of musi asqif 

minuet ; and afterwards, several exceUent pieces I 
ftwt, they were living creatures ; but on examination, i 
were only wood, my admiration mcreased, and became j 
creftt, when I saw, bv shutting their mouths, and stof!, 
angers, that the music did not proceed from an organ wit!] 
figures. It was an extraordinar>^ piece of clockwork, ini 
and made by one John Nucon, a poor man. 

At length however, a door was opened, and a lady ent 
was vastly pretty, and richly drest beyond what I had eve 
and had diamonds enough for a queen. I was amazed at 1 
of her, and wondered still more, when, after being honourc 
ft low courtesy, on my bowing to her, ^e asked me in Irish, i 
did, and how long I had been in England. My siirprise waJ 
great I could not speak, and upon this, she said, in the i 
guage» I see, air, you have no remembrance of me. You 
reoQikot the least idea of me. You have quite forgot 
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Imoikda, of the county of Galway in Ireland ; who was your 
partner in country dances, when you passed the Christmas of the 
3rear 1 7 1 $, at her father's house. What Miss Wolf of Balineskay ? 
O my Imoinda I I exclaimed, and snatching her in my arms, I 
almost stifled her with kisses. I was so glad to see her again, and 
in the situation she appeared in, that I could not help expressing 
my joys in that tumultuous manner, and hoped she would excuse 
her Valentine, as I then remembered I had lutd that honour when 
we were both very young. 

This lady, who was good humour itself in flesh and blood, was 
so far from being angry at this strange flight of mine, that she only 
laughed excessively at the oddness of the thing ; but some ladies 
who came into the apartment with her seemed frightened, and at 
aloes what to think, till she cleared up the affair to them, by letting 
them know who I was, and how near her father and mine lived to 
each other in the country of Ireland. She was indeed extremely 
gLad to see me, and from her heart bid me welcome to Gankford. 
Our meeting was a vast surprise to both of us. She thought I had 
been in the Elysian fields, as she had heard nothing of me for 
several years, and I little imagined, I should ever find her in Eng- 
land, in the rich condition she was in. She asked me by what 
destiny I was brought to Yorkshire ; and in return for my short 
story, gave me an account of herself at large. Till the bdl rung 
for dixmer, we sat talking together, and then went down to as 
degant a repast as I had ever seen. There were twelve at table, 
six young ladies, all very handsome, and six gentlemen. Good 
humour presided, and in a rational, delightful cheerfulness, we 
passed some hours away. After cofiee, we went to cards, and 
from them to country dances, as two of the footmen played well 
on the fiddle. The charming Imoinda was my partner, and as 
they all did the dances extremely well, we were as happy a little 
set as ever footed it to country measure. Two weeks I passed in 
this fine felicity. Then we all separated, and went different ways. 
What became of Miss Wolf after this, the extraordinary events 
of her hie, and the stories of the five ladies with her, I shall relate 
in the second volume of my Memoirs of several Ladies of Great 
Britain. Four of them were Mrs. Cheslin, Mrs. Fanshaw, Mrs. 
Chadley, and Mrs. Bissel ; the fifth was Miss Farmor ; all 
mentioned in the Preface to the first volume of my Memoirs afore- 
said. 

A fortnight, as said, I stayed with Miss Wolf, that was ; but, 
at the time I am speaking of, the relict of Sir Loghlin Fitzgib- 
BONS, an old Irish knight, who was immensely rich, and married 
her when he was creeping upon all-fours, with snow on his head^ 
and frost in his bones, that he might lie by a naked beauty, and 
gaze at that awful spot he had no power to enjoy. I did intend^ 
on leaving this lady, to be at Knaresborough at night ; but the 
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[I31U6, for a while, took me another way. At the idq whcr« I dinfd 
[ became acquainted with a gentleman much of my own age, wi» 

[ was an ingenious, agreeable man. This was Oliver Wincup, Esq., 

' who liad lately married Miss Horner of Northumberland, a ime 
young creatiire, and a great fortune. This gentleman, by his 
good humour, and several good songs, pleased me so much, that I 

I drank more than I intended, and was easily prevailed on to go 
with him, in the evening, to Woodccster, the name of his scat; 
wliich was but ten miles from the house we had dined at. Wc 
came in just as they were going to tea. There was a great deal of 

► company, at least a dozen ladies, besides half a score gentlemen, 
and all of them as gay and engaging as the best-bred young mor* 
laLs could be. 

The villa here was very odd , but a charming pretty thing. The 
ho\ise consisted of, I think, ten several ground rooms, detached 
from one another, and separated by trees and banks of flowri*. 
Tliey were entirely of wood, but finely put together, and aU dis- 
posed with the greatest symmetry and beauty. They were very 
handsome on the outside^ and the inside was furnished and adorned 
with the finest things the owner could get for money. Easy hilb, 
little valleys, and pretty groves, surrounded the sweet retreat, aad 
the valleys were watered with clear streams. The whole had a fine 
appearance. The varied scenes for ever pleased. 

At this dehghtful place I stayed ten days, and was very ha] 
indeed. We drank, we laughed, we danced, we sung, and chai 
and when that was done, *twa3 night. But country-dances 
the chief diversion ; and I had a partner, who was not only a won* 
der in face and person, being divinely pretty ; but did wonders in 
every motion. This was Miss Veyssierje of Cumberland : the 
dear creature : Reader, when I was a young fellow, there were few 
could equal me in dancing. The famous Paddy Murphv, an 
Irish member of the house of commons, commonly called the 
Liitie Beati, well known at Lucas's coffee-house in DubUn, in 1734 ; 
and Langham, the miller, who danced ever>* night at the renowned 
Stretch's puppet-show, before the curtain was drawn up, danced 
one night, that I was at the castle, before the late Duke of Dorset 
and his Duchess, at their graces' request ; and were both de- 
servedly admired for their performance in the homptpe, N'et they 
were nothing to me in this particular ; Miss Veyssiere however 
out-did me far ; her steps were infinite, and she did tliem with 
that amazing agihty, that she seemed hke a dancing angel in the 
air. We footed it together eight nights, and all the company said» 
w*e were born for each other. She charmed me exceedingly, and I 
should have asked her the question, to try her temper, if VV^incup 
had not told me, her father intended to sacrifice her to a man old 
enough to be her grandfather, for the sake of a great jointure ; and 
in a week or two she was to dance the " reel of Bogee ** with an old 
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monk. Poor Miss Veyssierb 1 said I, What connection can there 
be between the hoary churl and you : — 

While side by side the blushing maid 
Shrinks from his visage, half afraid ? 

X do not wish you may feather him, but may you bury him very 
quickly, and be happy. 

Another of our diversions at Woodcester, was a little company 
of singers and dancers Wincup had hired, to perform in a sylvan 
theatre he had constructed in his gardens. These people did the 
mime, the dance, the song, extremely well. There was among 
them one Miss Hinxworth, a charming young creature, who ex- 
celling in everything, singing especially, had no equal I beUeve in 
the world. She was a gentleman's daughter, and had been carried 
ofE by one O'Rbgan, an Irishman, and dancing-master, and who 
was the head of this company. He was the most active fellow 
upon earth, and the best harlequin I have ever seen. Every even- 
ing we had something or other extraordinary from these perfor- 
mers. He gave us two pieces which so nearly resembled to two 
favourite entertainments called Harlequin Sorcerer, and The Genii, 
though in several pairticulars better ; that I cannot help thinking 
Rich owed his Harlequin Sorcerer to O' Regan ; and that The 
Genii of Drury-Lane was the invention of this Irishman. : 

You know, reader, that in the first scene of Harlequin Sorcerer 
there is a group of witches at their orgies in a wilderness by moon- 
light, and that harlequin comes riding in the air between two 
witches, upon a long pole : Here O' Regan did what was never 
attempted at Covent-Garden house, and what no other man in 
the world I believe did ever do. As the witches danced round and 
round, hand in hand, as swift as they could move, O' Regan 
leaped upon the shoulder of one of them, and for near a quarter of 
an hour, jumped the contrary way as fast as they went, round all 
their shoulders. This was a fine piece of activity. I think it 
much more wonderful, than to keep at the top of the outwheel of 
a water-mill, by jumping there, as it goes with the greatest rapidity 
round. This Mun. Hawley, of Loch-Gur in the county of Tip- 
perary, could do. He was a charming fellow in body and mind, 
and fell unfortunately in the twenty-second year of his age. In a 
plain field, by a trip of his horse, he came down, and fractured his 
skull. He did not think he was hurt, but at night as soon as he 
began to eat, it came up. A surgeon was sent for, to look at his 
head. It was cracked in several places, and he died the next day. 
He and I were near friends. 

The first of June, 173 1, at five in the morning, I took my leave 
of honest Wincup, as cheerful and worthy a fellow as ever lived, 
and .set out for Knaresborough ; but lost my way, went quite 
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could rdate," said Tom, " a thousand instances of his injustice 
and cruelty ; but one alone is sufficient to render his memory for 
ever cursed. Two gentlemen of fortune, who had employed him 
several years in their afEairs, and had a good opinion of him, on 
account of a canted uprightness and seeming piety, left him sole 
guardian of a daughter each of them had, and the management of 
fifty thousand pounds a-piece, the fortune of these girls, with power 
to do as he pleased, without being subject to any contzoul, till 
they are of age. These ladies, as fine creatures as ever the eye of 
man beheld, he has had now a 3rear in confinement in that prison 
yon saw in the wood ; and while he Uves, will keep them there to 
be sure, on account of the hundred thousand pounds, or till he 
shall be able to dispose of them, to his own advantage some way 
Cfr other. He intends them, it is said, for two ugly nephews he 
bas, who are now at school, about fourteen 3rears ^d, and for this 
purpose, or some other as bad, never suffers them to stir out of 
the garden surrounded by the mote, nor lets any human creatures 
visit them. Greatly as they are to be pitied, they bear his seyere 
nsage wonderfuUy well. Miss Martha Tilston, the eldest, is in 
her twentieth year ; and the other, Miss Alithea Llansoy, in her 
her nineteenth. They are girls of great sense, and would, if any 
kind of opportunity offered, make a brave attempt to escape, but 
that seems impossible. They are not only so strictly confined, 
and he for ever at home with them, except he rides a few nules ; 
but they are attended continually in the garden, when they walk, 
by a servant who is well paid, and devoted to the old man her 
master. This makes them think their state is fixed for hfe, and 
to get rid of melancholy, they read, and practise music. They 
both play on the fiddle, and do it extremely fine." 

Here Clancy had done, and I was much more surprised at his 
relation than at the place of their residence which I had seen. I 
became very thoughtful, and continued for some time with my 
eyes fixed on the table, while I revolved the case of these unfor- 
tunate young ladies. " But is all this true, or only report ? " said 
I. " How did you get such particular information ? " "I will 
tell you," answered Tom, " Old Cock is my landlord, and business 
often brings me to his house in the wood, to pay my rent, or ask 
for something I want. Besides, I sometimes take a fat pig there, 
and other thhigs to sell. My daughter, likewise, has sometimes 
a piece of work in hand for the ladies, and she and I take a walk 
with it there by a better and shorter way than you went. You 
cannot think how glad they are to see us, and then acquaint us 
with all their perplexities and distress." 

On hearing this, a sudden thought of being serviceable to these 
ladies came into my head, and I was about to ask a question in 
relation to it, when two horsemen rode up to the door, and one 
ol them caUed " House 1 " " This " says my landlord, " is Old 
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Cocic and hts num ; ' a»<t nnnutUaiely w^nt out f 
to will He toJd him. 1 r tbe ndc-sal 

MMty tetters w«c left ioi i. . JiAt day's posi _- — 

would dtoe witli him li he tuul anytlung to eat* " I 
Ton, " as htm a iowl, bacoa and greens, as ever was i 
any table, and cmly one gentle ouui, a stranger and tra^ 
flown to lU" Cock itpoQ thi« ramr into the room I 
ami aUtr lodldiig very «a^le^ said " Votir se; 

I told hUA I was his ** niosth^- ... ^-. j^od right glad to 
a gCBtlctnan lor sodeiy lo Uut lone place. I immediately] 
a slory of a •cock and a bull, and ttuide the old felloe 
theo. I inlorniod him among other things, that I 
to Westmarelaiid, to look alter ^me estates I had IL^ > .. , ^. .. 
liiiiTy back to i^ndon very soon, for my wiie was withm 
" '* V*uu are a mamtti man then, sir/* 
ii. and so supremely blest witli the c 
hm.hi. -V Ml.) obedience of a wife, that I 
\ : itw men Uv^ng so liap|] 
i. ., liinner was brought m, 
ouble, I wuuld cut up the fowl 1 1 

ItCC of th^" »'V( T<r »rirj the tl|3S 

Ml J Ml lumthc 1 IS. 1 WHS 

|a.*r Ar.' ■ ■■ -''^■•'- -"■] '^^^ 

Til I It pretty i 

..♦. , ^ ,.i .*,..,. .L Ixim up u^ ^.>. ... 4. 

it my house, in Golden^Square, the ver>^ 
iis : or J if I could be ol any ser%*ice to him 

mc ver>' much by letting me know in what 
battered lum with words, and tilled him with 
afid wine, that he seemed well pleased^ especially when he 
there was rr'^>'- - **> pay, as I iniormcd him it was my own d 
1 had besp i med with double pleasure in having tlie \ 

faction of ia.. t..._.r,t a^^rceable company, I further said, he i 
fine pohtician, and talked extremely well of the govcrnraeni 
the timej; ; that I had received more true knowledge from hii 
notions, than from all I had read of men and things, or from^ 
versing with any one. The glass during this time was not 
still, but in such toasts as I found were grateful to his J ad 
heart, drank brimmers as fast as opportunity served 
pledged mc and cottoned in a ver>^ diverting way. He grew 
fond of me at last, and hoped I would spare so much time, 
come and dine with him the next day. This honour I 
him I would do myself, and punctually be with him at his 
He tlien rode otf, brim full, and I walked out to consider 
affair. But before I proceed any farther io my story, I mu! 
a description of this man. 
CocK^ the old lawyer and guardian, was a low saskXk, abou 
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feet eight inches, very broad, and near seventy years old. He 
was humped behind to an enormous degree, and his belly as a vast 
flasket of garbage projected monstrously before. He had the 
most hanging look I have ever seen, vl His jbrows were prodigious, 
and frowning in a shocking manner ; his eyes very little, and 
above an inch within his head ; his nose hooked Uke a buzzard, 
wide nostrils like a horse, and his mouth sparrow. In this case, 
was a mind quite cunning, in the worst sense of the word, acute, 
artful, designing and base. There was not a spark of honour or 
generosity in his soul. 

How to circumvent this able one, and deUver the two beauties 
from his oppressive power, was the question : it seemed almost 
impossible ; but I resolved to do my best. This I told Clancy, 
and requested, as I was to dine with Cock the next day, that he 
would be there in the morning, on some pretence or other, and let 
the ladies know, I offered them my service, without any other view 
than to do them good ; and if they accepted it, to inform me by a 
note, slipt into my hand when they saw me, that if they could 
direct me what to do, I would execute it at any hazard, or let them 
hint the least particular that might have any tendency to their 
freedom in some time to come, though it were three months off, 
and I would wait for the moment, and study to improve the 
scheme. This my landlord very carefully acquainted them with, 
at the time I mentioned ; and by two o'clock I was at Cock's 
house, to see these beauties, and know what they thought of the 
service offered them. The old man received me much civiler than 
I thought he would do when he was sober, and had, what my land- 
lord told me was a very rare thing in his house, to wit, a good 
dinner that day. Just as it was brought in the ladies entered, 
two charming creatures indeed, and made me very low courtesies, 
while their eyes declared the sense they had of the good I intended 
them. Cock said, " These are my nieces, sir," and as I had saluted 
them, we sat down to table. The eldest carved, and helped me to 
the best the board afforded, and young as they were, they both 
showed by their manner, and the Uttle they said, that they were 
women of sense and breeding. They retired, a few minutes after 
dinner, and the youngest contrived, in going off, to give me a 
billet, in an invisible manner. I then turned to Cock entirely, 
heard him abuse the government in nonsense and falsehoods, as 
all Jacobites do ; and after we had drank and talked for better 
than an hour, took my leave of him very willingly, to read the 
following note. 

"Sir, 
** As you can have nothing in view but our happiness, in your 
most generous offer of assistance, we have not words to express 
our grateful sense of the intended favour. What is to be done 
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and called the immortal powers to witness the high sense they 
had of their unutterable obligation to me. 

Waiting then for them, I staid at the little inn three days 
longer, and at last received a billet to let me know, that at twelve 
o'clock that night, which was the sixth of June, they could, by an 
accident that had happened, be at the appointed place, and 
ready to go wherever I pleased. To a minute my man and I 
were there, and in a few moments, O'Fin brought them and 
their clothes over safe. In an instant after they were behind us, 
and we rode off as fast as we could. Six hours we travelled 
without stopping, and in that time, had gone about thirty miles. 
We breakfasted very gaily at our inn, and when the horses had 
rested a couple of hours, we set out again, and rode till three in 
the afternoon, when we baited at a lone house in a valley, called 
Straveret Vale, which had every rural charm that can be found 
in the finest part of Juan Femandes. A young couple, vastly 
civil kept here a small clean public house, the sign <^ the Pilgrim, 
on the very margin of a pretty river, and the plain things they 
had were as good as we could desire. Their bread, their drink, 
their fowl, their eggs, their butter, cheese, vegetables, and bacon, 
¥rere excellent, and as they had good beds, I thought we could 
not do better than lie by for two or three days in this charming 
place, till it was determined, where the ladies should fix. We 
were at least sixty miles from old Cock's house, and in an obs- 
curity that would conceal us from any pursuers ; for we had 
kept ther cross roads and by-ways, and were on the confines 
of Westmoreland. Here then we agreed to rest for a Httle 
time. In reality, it was just as I pleased. The ladies were all 
acknowledgment for what I did to deliver them, and all submis- 
sion to my direction. They had each of them thirty guineas in 
their purses, as they showed me, but what to do after that was 
gone, or where to go while it lasted, to be in safety, they could 
notteU. 

The affair perplexed me very much, and I turned it a thou- 
sand ways, without being able to settle it as I would. I had 
two young heiresses on my hands, who wanted more than a 
year of beinc^ at age, and I must support them, and place them in 
some spot of decency, security, and peace, since I luul gone thus 
far, or I had injured them greatly, instead of serving them, in 
bringing them &om their guardian's house. This took up all 
my thoughts for three days. I concealed however my uneasi- 
ness from them, and endeavoured to make the house and place 
quite pleasing to them. I kept up a cheerfulness and gaiety, 
and we sat down with joy and pleasure to breakfast, dinner, and 
supper. Within doors, we played at cards, we sung, and I enter- 
tained them with my german-flute. Abroad, we walked, fished^ 
and sometimes I rowed them up the river in a boat which the 
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mmn of tlis hmam bad. The wtiole %<'lirfHff was rcaliy 
and •» the nrb liad great qoktocaiB aad vivacity, ajid 
tea lioiic ^nncMit, m a iktmii g tlieir few yeAfs. I cog 
wiihcrf ft W9M poMlhlB lo fttST tli^re much locigvr : bat it 
plMoe lor Umi« mad I m* obHgtd to caU at Clay' 
ttecL I eoiild not iorset my pmmiae to the lovely 
Hy haoom wm engaged^ and Ulcere w^ts no time lo ic 
tme« tf 1 hid not been o^igicd, 1 might immediately 
FMd either the b ca uti fal Miss Xelston, or t!] 
Mis Li-ijrD60T» thai become my waxds ; but as 
tf sodl a wile died msder age, I could be no gaiaf 
hanpa ahUdran to maintaiin without any fbrtune. 
sat meurinlly cm my sptrits, and I was obliged at ' 
the tollowsiig dedaration to the ladi^, which I did the 



** Mm TtLSTOH, Miss Llandsoy^ I am sensible yoo hm 
Igh aa optaioo ol what I have done to serve you, anc 
! la mere ment in it than there really is ; for a maa 

aad ahihty would, I imagine, do all that 
stodehvtrtwo yoiiag ladies ol >-our charms and 
fii» the slavery aod miitcry your guaxdian kept you m i 
hhewiie aar» irou beheve I would do everything in my ] 
to tecare yom- happiness, and give you the p* i of 

J of time I honour, I admire, I regard y to 

\ i and d I were some powerful genie, I would cro 
hvca with stable leMcity and glory. But nature, Udi< 
irrevocably fixed limits, be>*ond which we cannot pass, an 
sphere ol actkaa ts far from being large. My fortune is nol 
great, aad therabv prevents my being so useful a friend 
aa X wotdd wiUio^y be. However, though it is not in my ; 
to do according to my inclination, in regard to your 
with seconty place you in some station ht for youi rani 
worth, vet I can bring you to a spot of tranquillity, and t| 
hie eaabli yoa to hve without perplexity or care of any 
Yon shall have peace and Uttle, and may perhaps hereaitd 
you have enjoyed more real happiness^ for the time yoi 
oocaaioo to reside there, than you could End in the tumult, j 
aad grandeur of the world." 

Here I gave the ladies an account of OrtOQ-Lodge, 
oorthem extremity of Westmoreland, where I had hved 
aidenblc time, told them the condition it was in, the g 
bookSj the hquors, and other necessaries and convenience 
were there, and if, in that charming romantic spot, wl 
mortal could come to hurt them, they could bear to live 
while, I would settle them there, and get a man to work 
garden, and a couple of maids. I would likewise proci 
them two cows^ a lew lambs, some poultry^ and com, and 
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for the ground : in short, that they should have every thing 
requisite in such a place ; I would return to them as soon as 
possible ; I would write to them often, directing my letters to the 
nearest town, to be called for by their man. " What do you 
say, ladies, to this proposal ? In London it is not possible for 
yon to be : at a farm-house you might have no satisfaction : 
and any where that was known and frequented, you may be 
liable to discovery, as Cock, your guardian, will inquire every 
where ; and if he hears of you, you will be carried home most 
certainly to his dismal habitation, and be used ten times worse 
than before. What do you think then of this scheme ? " 

" Sir," they both replied, " you are to us a subaltern power, 
by Heaven sent to deliver us from misery, and secure our happi- 
ness in this world. We have not words to express the gratitude 
of our souls for this further instance of your goodness in the 
ofier you make us, nor can it ever be in our power to make 
you the return it deserves. You will be pleased to accept our 
grateful thanks, and all we have to add at present, our 
prayers for your preservation and health. Conduct us, we 
beseech you, immediately to that sweet spot of peace you have 
described." 

This being agreed on, the next thing to be done was to get 
two horses for the ladies, for mine were not able to carry double 
any farther, if there had been a turnpike road before us ; then 
up the mountains we were to go, where no double horse could 
travel ; and when they were at the Lodge, they would want 
horses to ride sometimes, or to remove, if the necessity of their 
case should happen to require it : to my landlord therefore I 
applied upon the occasion, and he very quickly got me not only 
two pretty beasts, but a young labouring man, and two country 
girls to wait upon the ladies. I then sent to the next town for a 
couple of side-saddles, gave the servants directions to go to the 
Rev. Mr. Fleming's house, to wait there till they heard from 
me, and then we set out for Orton-Lodge. Two days we spent 
in travelling there, feeding on cold provisions we had with us, 
and lying a night on the fern of the mountains. The second 
evening we arrived at the Lodge. There I found every thing 
safe, and the place as I had left it. I opened my various store- 
houses, to the surprise of the young ladies, and brought them 
many good things ; biscuits, potted char, potted black-cocks, 
sweetmeats, and liquors of various kinds ; O'Fin Ukewise got us 
a dish of trouts for supper, and the two beauties and I sat down 
with cheerfulness to our table. Vastly amazed they were at all 
they saw. Every thing was so good, and the wild charms of the 
place so pleasing, that they could not but express the transports 
they were in at their present situation. The whole they said, 
was charming as enchantment^, and in language there was not a 
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wftrimi to exjVtti^ tbeir gmtieiitl »eiitiii)eats tipoi 
Tlii» g»v« iM mucli plettntie, and nil the end of 
1 Ihmd m vtff Ittppy IiIb %rttli mem Itne yoong creatures. 
did all Itat ^laa pogiibit to 9biom tMr esteem and gratj 
fisKlttsl^'e ol their amaiiiiip flae iioei, and penotis, they 
lumloiis. gay, and engagiiig, and mawle erery mtnate oil 
dJ^tHfiil U 1 had oat be«a engaged to Mise Spskck, I s| 
oertaiiily lia;ve lat down in peace with these two ycrang ]| 
aad with then c on n ected , have looked upon Orton-Lodge « 
Oarden ol Edeo* They weie both most charming wq 
Miss LL4K090Y was a perlect dmnity f 



Oq the ^itt d July, just as the day was bfeakiii|E, I mcut 
my bofie« and sgain left Orton- Lodge. The momioc f 
; cat g nnsl y 6ae, and every thing appearing in the kn-ehne 
' Matttfe, I rode on softly foe three or four hours, and was s 
ighted with the beauty and infinite x^aricty of enchantUi,' 
jeets my eyes wefe feasted with, that lieedJesaly in^ead ol oc 
to the tnming that was my road» I got into a bending v 
which ended at a range of rocky moontains. For half an 
I travelled by the bottom of these ihghtful hiUs, and (fl 
length to a pess through them, but so Darrow, that thifl 
had not above an inch or two to spare on each side. It waa 
as the blackest night in this opening, and a stream came 
by the waters fslhng in aevefal places from the top of 
Inclosing precipices. It was the most shockij^ foot 
ever seen, and therefore requested O'Fix, as the bottom 
to try where the pass ended and let roe know what kind 
try and inhabitants were be>'ond it ? " That I will^" 
and immedjately entered the deft or crevice between 
tains A couple of hours I allowed my adv^enti 
this dark way, but if in that t^e ho could make 
then his orders were to return ; but there was no sign 
the end of six hours, and I began to fear he had got 
pound. After him then I went, about one o'clock, and 
half a mile, the narrow way was directly forward^ a ro 
torn, and ankle deep in water ; but it ended in a hne 
grem of about twenty acres, surrounded with steep 
which it was impossible to ascend. In walking up to 
ptce before me, I found many caverns, which extended 
hand, and onwards, into a vast variety of caves ; ~ 
having high arched openings for entrance, and othi 
to creep m at ; but all of them spacious within, and higl 
for the tallest man to walk in. 

In these dismal chambers I apprehended my fellow 
himself J and therefore went into them as far as I coi 
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without losing sight of day, and cried out Fin \ Fin t but could 
hear no sound in return. This was a great trouble to xne, and 
I knew not what to do* Back however I must go to my horses, 
and aiter I had spent two hours in searchiiig, shouting, and 
expecting my lad's return, by some means or other, I was just 
going to walk towards the crevice, or dark narrow pass I had 
come through to this place, when casting my eyes once more 
towards the caverns in the mountains^ I saw my boy come out, 
leaping and singing for joy. He told me, he never expected to see 
daylight more : for after he had foolishly gone too far into the 
caves, till he was quite in the dark, in hopes of finding a passage 
through the mountain to some open country, he was obliged 
to wander from chamber to chamber, he knew not where, for 
many hours, without one ray of light, and with very httle ex* 
pectation of dehverance ; that he did nothing but cry and roar, 
and was hardly able to stand on his legs any longer, when by a 
ch&nce turn into a cave, he saw some light again, and then soon 
fouiid his way out. Poor fellow 1 he was in a sad conditioa^ and 
his Mcape was very wonderful. 

Alter this, we made what haste we could to our horses, which 
WB had left feeding in the vale ; and O'FiN brought me some 
cold provisions from his wallet for my dinner. I dined with 
great pleasure, on account of the recovery of my lad, and when 
we had both recruited and rested sufficiently, on we went again. 
We found the valley winded about the mountains for three miles, 
and then ended at the highest hill I had ever seen, but which it 
was possible to ascend. With great di0iculty we and our horses 
got to the top of it, and down on the other side. Six mountains 
of the same height, whose tops were above the clouds, we had to 
cross, and then arrived at a bottoni, which formed a moot de- 
Ugbthd scene. 

The V'^ale of Keswick, and Lake of Derwentwater, in Cumber* 
land, are thought by those who have been there, to be the finest 
point of view in England, and extremely beautiful they are. 
far more so than the Rev. Dr. Dal ton has been able to make 
them appear in his Descriptive Poem, addressed to two ladies^ 
the late excellent Lord Lonsdale*s charming daughters, on their 
retttm from viewing the coal-mines, near Whitehaven ; or than 
tbe Doctor's brother, Mr. Dal ton, has painted them in his fine 
dfuwings ; and yet they are inferior in charms to the vale, the 
lake, the brooks, the shaded sides of the surrounding mountains, 
and the tuneful faUs of water, to which we came m Westmore^ 
UuicL In all the world, I believe, there is not a more glonous 
rural scene to be seen, in the fine time of the year. 

in this cliarming vale, I found one pretty httle house, which 
had gardens very beautifully laid out, and usefully hUed with 
tha finast dumrf fruit trees and e%'cr-grecns, vegetables, herte. 
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of water bctectl»aooc. Ite] 
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ktaT Tbere is not oay thmg lo Iniitif vl 
wbok m &tiy f»n of Um: ^Mx tkat I bsvei 
lo Ngliar Iftlitiftdei^ oortjfc mad aoath, tliui 

kV# couvvffiid witb natiowa wbo live 
poor f rcKtea Laplaadcr ; and bava txmveifed among Hid tBitn 
who Bcorch bcncalli tbe bismlog mie. 

W^ ' ! ID tilts daiiglitfal valley, was, in the 
my liter I had adaiied for an boor the 

tie* ox WW ;4ace. I wallet up to tlie boitie. and tn one c 
parkiur wmdown, Umt haid a view up tbe hxh^ I saw a-i 
beauty nittiog with a intBic4x9olc m her hand, aiod I 
a masterly maimer. !ihe cooki not see me. bat 
view of hm fine face^ and as I rtoiembevied to have \ 
where^ i stood gasing at her with wooder aod delight 
lug to reooUect where I had been in her company, 
ung one came into the room, whom I had reason 
Very well, on account of an accident^ and then I 
the two voung ladies I had seen at \Ir. Harcoitrt's^ : 
V : ' * iiiii of their persons, aod 

i I walked up to the ' 

111 a I bc'LUUg me, they behaved with \ 
\cxi to be highly pleased with 
wuiic we were talking, their mamma cam^ 
atiii on Uicir lettmg her know who I was, 
H « li I, cjiKuntcd with mc, the old lady was ^ 
lAs at l[< r hou^M! that night, and to assttin^ 
III . is she had often heard her dau 
iLi> i passed with great pleasure 
and thru witii much regret took my leave. 

Thciitth of July I left Mrs* Thurlok's, and by the \ 
i I i ndc to the house of Friar ~" 

1 1 arrived by noon. I dine 

l^uud 1 LiiUkHLvUi, and should have* lain there that 
Jiat 1 could not help being melancholy, on missis 
Ifrieitd Tom, the monk's brother, who died of a icver, 
elated. From him then I parted in the evening, and 
'CMPthusian monastiy, which consisted ol seven monks, 
CJitatc, who had agreed to Uve together in thts 
J and pass their hves in piety, study, and 
1 a lettn- trom Flsmiko to one of these gen tlem* ij 

Dttiiig him know I was bis near irieud^ and d^iriug h^ 
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receive me as himself ; that, although a protestant, I was of no 
party, but in charity with all mankind. This letter procured 
xne aU the kindness and honours these gentlemen could show 
me. They behaved with great civility and tenderness, and gave 
me the best they had, good fish, good bread, good wine, ex- 
cellent fruit, and fine vegetables ; for as to flesh, they never eat 
any, by their rule. 

They were all learned and devout men, very grave and silent 
for the most part, except when visited, but without anything 
stiff or morose in their manner. They had a large coUection 
of books, and seemed to understand them well. What time 
they had to spare from the hours of divine service, and working 
in their gardens, according to the rule of St. Bruno, which they 
follow, they give to study, and had many volumes of their own 
writing ; but mostly old manuscripts which they had transcribed, 
in Greek, Latin, and French. Making such copies was their 
princi^^ work in the closet. 

I stayed two days with these gentlemen, and had a good deal 
of useful conversation with them, on various subjects. On 
looking into the writings of the Rabbies, which I saw in their 
library, I told one of these Chartreux, that it was a wonder to me, 
that any one read such extravagant fabulous relations and 
despicable fictions as these books contained, and should be glad 
to know, what good could be extracted from them. 

The Friar repUed, that notwithstanding their being fictitious 
and extravagant to a high degree, yet great use might be made 
of the works of the Rabbies, and especially of the Talmud of 
Babylon. ♦ We obtain from thence a knowledge of the cus- 



* Reader, that you may the better understaad the conversation I had with this learned 
Carthusian, I must inform you what the Talmudt and other writings of the Rabbies are. 

Tht Tahnud, a celebrated piece of Jewish literature, full of Rabinical domination and 
enthusiasm. The Rabbins pretend, that this hook contains the Oral laws, and other secrets , 
wbidi God communicated to Moses. It consists of two parts, each of whidi is divided into 
several books. In the first part, which they call Miskna, is the text In the other, is a sort 
oil comment on the text, and this is stiled the Gamara. 

lUs oral law, or tradition of the Jews, was collected after the destruction of the Temple, 
A.O. 150, by Rabbi Judah, and is by them preferred before the scripture. They suppose 
it was orally delivered by Moses to Israel, and unlawful to be written ; but when Jerusalem 
was destroyed, they were constrained to write it, least it should be lost; but yet it is so written, 
as tiut Doofi but themselves might understand it—This MUkna and Gtmtara complete the 
two Talmudt ; that of lerusalem, a.d. 230 ; and that of Babylon, five hundred years after 
Christ. Many parts of these Tglmuds are translated by several learned men, who have 
endeavoured to render them intelligible : but in order to understand them fully, you must 

leadf - "■ *" ' '" ' • 

of] 

with ease and pleasure. See likewise the Clavis Talmudica, Cods'* Egurpia, and the works 
ol tib« »eel.ent Ludovicus de Campekne du Veil, who had been a Tew, but after beoominx 
a Koman Catholic, went over to the Church of England, in which he continued for sevoal 
years in the character of a great divine : but at last turned Baptist, and died a member 
of that Christian Churdi ; whidi lost him all his friends and interest. He dtod the beginning 
of this oe&tury, with the reputation of an upright Christian and a most learned man. There 
is DO tokrable account given of him in any of the Biographical Dictionaries. What they 
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tooiA and opinioas td tho Jews* which aflofd oooie benefit. 
fhm owct piac«» they serve to the confijmatkm oi xhm histor 
Jcesi Chfbt ; for It appem by the Babyloalah Tmlmud, 
there w&s one leetia, who hed diiciples, lived in suc^h wad \ 
a place, and did and aaid diveti thuigs ; and in the Bible ie 
texts relating to the Meaiiia are oonfifined and explained 
fhwt books of the Rahbo^, though not by Uiem tntettded. 
I have since found to be the truth of the case. I have read 
wchtIes of the Rabbins since, and &nd it to be as the 
taid. For example — 

It is said in Gin$sis ch. iii. v. 1 5. *' I wiH put enmity 1 
thy seed and her seed. It shall braise thy head, and thou 1 
bratse his heeL" Now the Tmrptm of (Mmhs givea the s 
thne : The man shall be mindful of, or remember, what 
(Satan) hast done to him in times past, and thou 
watch or haunt him till the end of days ; that is, 
devU should pursue and have dominion over ttie 
laat days, and then the prince ol this world should be 
and the works of the devil destroyed. Beachanthj 
the end of da)'s, or last days, is, by a general rule, 
meet learned Rabbins, meant of the Messias. So 
iimah, ch. ii. v. 2.— -and Abarbriel and R, Mos«s 
GemsiSt xlix, v. i, inform us. 

It is Ukev^ise very remarkable, that the Targt$m cf Je. 
and that of Jonathan Ben Uziel, apply this place to the 1 
ol the Messias. They give the words the following 
will put enmity between thy seed and her seed ; 
of the woman keep my law, they shall bruise thy f 
they break my law, thou shalt bruise their heel ; but ' 
given to the seed of the woman, shall be healed, but 
be incurable ; they shaU be healed in the last days, in tl 
of the Messias. Such is the opinion of the most learned 
and from thence it follows, that the Christians have m 
their sense upon the text I have cited to serve their own 
the Rabbins, we see, give the very same meaning to the 

Again in Numbers, ch. xxiv, v. 17^ we have the famo< 
phecy of Balaam : " There shall come a star out of Jac< 
\ a sceptre shall rise out of Israel/ ' and in Isaiah , ch, xi* v. L it 
ten. *' And there shall come forth a rod out of the 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots, and thi 
of the Lord shall rest upon him/' And in Jetemiak, cb 
v%'. 5, 6. ** Behold the days shall come, saith the Lord, th^ 
raise unto David a righteous branch, — and this is his namci 



mtj It tliort and oext to cothiof . And the Popbb occoimte an out ttitf ibctV 1 
r calumiiy. I took much paint sotM j^Mn afo. to ooUoet aisoiig ua Baptt 
I wbo kor«F this great man, cvcrytbiof I couM ml icktlDf toldB and fcj 
d what I had sot into a Ula ol him, which I did mtetid to tc&crt m lUsj 

■oiD« aockkut Cf other, it If foioe. 1 cannot fiod it «&rwh«nr. 
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by ha shall be called, The Lord our Righteousness." That the 
Qiristiaiis apply these texts to the Messias, I need not inform 
the reader : bat it must be grateful to ohserve, that the para- 
phrases of Onkelos, Jonathan, and Jerusalem, all of them ex- 
pressly attribute the prophecy of Balaam to the Messias. And 
Rabbi Moses Hadarsan and Maimon, say, he is here called a 
Star, which signifies what 9 Af o/a^At expresses by the Sun of 
Righteousness, Mai. ch. iv. v. 2 ; and Zachariah by the East, " I 
will bring forth my servant the £ast." Zach. ch. iii. v. 8. as it 
is translated in the Vulgat, Septuagint, Arabic, and Syriac, is 
here, say these Rabbins, called a Star, because he shoidd come 
and destroy idolatry, among the heathen nations, by becoming 
a light to the Gentiles, and the glory of Israel 

is to the other two texts, the Jews do likewise attribute them 
to the Messias. Rabbi Joseph Albo, speaking of the words, 
''The Lord our Righteousness," in particular, says expressly^ 
that this is one name given to the Messias. Albo, Sep, ikker, Ub. 
2. c. 38. Thus do the Jews concur with us in the application of 
texts to the Messias. But what is become of this Messias, they 
cannot telL They are amazed, perplexed, and confounded at 
him. They dispute on the article, and have the wildest fancies 
in relation to it. Whereas the Christians give a clear and con- 
astent account of the Messias, and by every argument that 
can be desired by a rational, prove the truth of Christianity. 

Again : in Isaiah ch. ix. v. 6 we have these words ; " Unto us 
a child is bom, unto us a son is given, and the government shall 
be upon his shoulders : and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace." Or as the Alexandrian Manuscript hath it, " He 
shall call his name the Angel, Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty^ 
the Governor, the Prince of Peace, the Father of the age to come." 
This is thought by all Christians to be a plain declaration of the 
Messias ; for to apply it to any mere mortal, as to Hezekiah, or 
Isaiah's son, cannot be done without the greatest absurdity, 
and therefore Ben Maimon, Epist, ad Afric, fairly yields that 
these words belong to the Messias, and so doth Jonathan Ben 
Uael in his Chaldee paraphrase. The Talmud itself allows it. 
Tract, Sanhedrim^ that it relates to a person not come in the 
time of the prophets, but to the man, whose name is the " Branch, 
which was to come forth out of the stem of Jesse, and to grow 
out of his roots. My servant the Branch. Behold the man 
whose name is the Branch." Zach, ch. iii. v. 8. and ch. xii. and 
Isaiah ch. iv. v. 1. " Even the person that shall be sent ; " Shilo, 
that remarkable person God had promised to his people. So 
says the Talmud, 

But further ; as to the birth of the Messias, in respect of the 
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and the ptooe. It is lltii* iet down bf thm \ 
V. 2^ ** Aod tboo B^iyeliem Ephxatm, though] 
'Ikttk JUBong tbe thnniafids of JodAh, yet oot of thorn 
fcirtli ii&to ne, that it to be f«kr in Israd , whase _ 
hiv* boeo of old. ev«ii Iram ewrkitifig/* Andj 
ch. iriL V, 14* aiT these wufds, ** Bdiold a virgin 
Md bnoc forth a »od, and call hia aane ImniaDucL^ 
two testa, the Cbrattans say. the plate oi the birth of the 
and the f&anner d it, air as plainly dc^cnbcd as «cY3rds] 
and if they cannot, wnthout nhsitfdity. be explained 
to any other peiaon, then r — -- ^ — rting the in< 
the leoorde to oppose thi ^ this tlie 

lar trom doi^g. The place i> 4L_j(Xiuv*jcu>^cxl in the 7*e 
the Chaldee paraphrase of Jcoatban, and aU their roc 
dechue with one voice, that Bethkhem 
to the Mrfffijan " Extr Bethlehem coram me j 
ut fitt dom^ohtai exefcens in Israel, cojus 
est ah g tera i t a tc, a Dtebias secult/' Taimud. hb. 
af Mi^muk. The hllhnic Hahbt Selcmoh, P^mfik^ 
Lm. B^M Damd Kimcki, And as to the manner, 
tnia thai sanie Jews say« the Hebrew word Gs 
yoaiag woman as irtXL aa a virgin - yet Kiinchi, Jarc 
noh« three of their gr^test Rabbitvs, confess that ' 
thl^g woodcriul presaged in the birth and gene 
person, and that he was not to be bom as other men i 
are bora. What can we desire mare, in the case, from an \ 
And in tmth, the behold, or wonder, with which the te 
would be nothing, if it was only that a young 
have a child ; and as to the Hebrew word Gnalmah^ 
docs signify a young woman, which I very much dc 
the translation of the Seventy, who well unr! : ^ i 
surely, they render the word tiy parthenos, r<^ 
always signtfio a virgin in the strict propriety ui thfl 
And in the Funic language, which is much the sar 
H«?brew, the word Alma signihes a virgin, " virgo tnt 
never means a young woman. 

Such are the advantage we may gain by reading 
of tlie Rabbins ; and to me it is pleasing to see these grea^ 
masters granting so much to us lor our Messias, while 
our holy rehgion beyond e\*ery thing. Even the ga^ 
the Jews, if I have been truly informed by one w| 
night with them, have, in contempt and abhorrencal 
a country-dance called ** The Little Jesus/' 

The eighth of July, I left the httle Chartreuse, and 
thence to KnaresboVough, where I arrived that night J 
sided three da>'S. It is a fine old town, and borough by | 
tion, in the West-riding of Yorkshire, and wapentake 
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The vast hills of Craven look beautifully wild in its neighbour- 
hood, and the rapid river Nid, which issues from the bottom 
of those mountains, almost encompasses the town. It is a hun- 
dred and seventy five measured miles from London, and the best 
way to it is from Ferrybridge to Wetherby, by the left-hand road, 
where there is an excellent inn, and from that to Knaresborough. 

When this very ancient town passed from the posterity of 
Snrlo de Burgh, the founder of it, we know not, but we find that 
Henry III granted the honour, castle, and manor, to the Earl 
of Kent, Margaret his wife, and their issue and heirs, and that 
<m failure of issue and right heirs, it retumed^again to tiie crown ; 
for Edward II, among other lands, gave this" lordship of Knares- 
borough to his favourite Pierse de Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, 
and his heirs. Gaveston was taken not long aiter by the Barons, 
in Scarborough castle, after a short siege, and was beheaded on 
Gaversly-heath, near Warwick, by order of the Earl of Warwick, 
June 20, 13 1 2. On the fall of the insolent Gaveston, who had 
been banished by Edward I but recalled, ere that monarch's 
funeral rites were performed, by the weak and ' inefl&cient 
Edward II, whose interest becoming blended with that of his 
favourite, rendered the public displeasure against Gaveston the 
want of duty to the prince, and which eventually in his death 
involved the ruin of his Sovereign ; Knaresborough again reverted 
to the Crown, and so continued till the forty-fourth of Edward 
III, when this king made a grant of the honour, castle, and manor 
of the town, and the cell of St. Roberts, to John of Gaunt, the 
king's fourth son, who was Earl of Richmond, and created Duke 
of Lancaster, on his having married one of the coheiresses of 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster. Other great estates were likewise 
given at the same time to this fourtii son of Edward, that he 
might maintain his grandeur : and ever since, this town has 
belonged to the dutchy of Lancaster. It is an appendage to the 
crown. 

Not far from this town are two wells, as strong of sulphur as 
Harrogate-water, and as valuable, though no one takes any 
notice of them. One Ues in the way to Harrogate, in a low 
ground by a brook-side. The other is Bitton-spa, in a park by 
Mr. Staughton's house. 

As to the famous dropping-well or petrif3ring water, it Ues 
on the west side of the town and river, about twenty-six yards 
from the bank of the Nid, and it rises fifteen yards below the 
top of a mountain of marie stone, and in four falls, of about 
two yards each fall, comes to an easy ascent, where it spreads 
upon the top of an isthmus of a petrified rock, generated out 
of the water, which falls down round it. This isthmus or rock 
is ten yards high, and hangs over its base or bottom about five 
yards. It is near sixteen yards long and thirt<P)e.n broad, and 
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, Ibc., tern ftltogfllitf A ill flftlil fiil • o ene . 
[ Uiii inUir is oot of * «Bftll bale ca tlie little 
ii tlw siMSdle ol a thk:k<«et ol ihnitM. It seodi o«t 
gytes is a ouoiite ol ^le ■ n eclart water in the 
tmaity4am gratna ta a pint beavier than cotmoon itatcr. 

Iloet people are ci opiakm, tbat p ctx ifyin e water is dan^ert 
diink, and may prodace abundance of miecfaic^, m canmK f 
ilOQe and grmvel m the body : the ociguud particle or pma§ 
id te alony subetaaoe called apar, whkh are io abmidanoe a 
MBded In tldt kind oi water, aitiat get into tiie ilood-gaba of ' 
fado^ra and Qiwken, as they optae, and create great misery i 
Mtle tine. 

Bttt tbif fearof petieiactxms m Uving aiiiixialbodieaiagnN^ 
upoD odtbtf reasoB nor experieoce ; lor the spar in tbesa wan 
loraa DO petrefactioQB whilst in a brisk motioQ, or m a ti 
perala ataeoo, or oo vegetables while they preserve 
tatiag Me. While there is warmth and ctrctdat 
tha^ cam be no tncnistatioo or petretacdon &om 
Btony particles. Besides, if the minims of spar are 
the spheres ol sensible attraction, whilst in motion ; mncb 
are they so when mingled with the fluids of the human boi 
you may therefore very safely drink these limpid petrif) 
waters at all times, as a common fluid, if they come in yotir « 
aa the best, and most grateful or pleasant water m the wo 
on account of the infinitesimals, or original leasts, of spar 1 
are in them, in vast quantities, but infinitely small partic 
and if you arc sick, in many cases they are the best of medici 
Human invention has nothing equal to them for fluxes of 
part of the body, or coUiquations from an acid sadt. So 
are they from being in the least dangerous, that in all unnat 
dischaigcs, by spitting, stool, or urine ; by excessive menst 
or haesnorrhoidal fluxes, in the fluor albus^ diabetes, pro 
aweatings ; in the diarrhoea, dysentry, or Uenteria where 
tpringa are not quite worn out ; in ulcers of the viscera, 
fevers, atrophy, and coUiquations or night sweats, the ^ 
any thing in physic more prohtable or pleasant, to^ 
patient. Let your dose, in such cases, be three 
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Koaiesboroagh dropping-weU in the forenoon ; and before you 
begin to drink this water, remember to take two doses of rhu- 
barb, to cleanse of! the excrements of the first viscera. You 
must not drink ale, drams, or punch, during a course of these 
waters : and take but very little red port. You must likewise 
have a strict regard to diet. Let it be milk, eggs, jellies, barley- 
broth, chickens, kid, lamb, and the like. You must avoid all 
salt, sharp, stimulating things, day-sleep, and night-air; but 
agreeable conversation, and diversions that require very little 
exercise, conduce to the success of this kind of water, in the 
distempers I have mentioned. If such diseases are curable, 
you may expect a restoration of health. 

But, in the dropsy, jaundice, diminished or irregular menses ; 
in hyppo, melancholy, stuffings of the lungs, obstructions of the 
viscera, stoppages of the lact^ds and misentery, glandular swell- 
ings, kiug's-evil, or any case, where thinning, relaxing, opening, 
deterging, attenuation or stimulation are wanting, such water is 
death. 

Note, reader, there is another excellent petrifying-water at 
Newton-Dale in Yorkshire, N. R. thirteen miles from Scar- 
borough. Another near Castle-Howard, the fine seat of the 
Earl of Carlisle, ten miles from York. Another, near Skipton 
in that rough, romantic, wild and silent country, called Craven, 
in the West-riding of Yorkshire. And one, called Bandwell, 
at Stonefield in Lincolnshire, west of Homcastle, which is a 
hundred and twenty-two miles from London. These springs, 
and many that are not to be come at among the vast fells of 
Westmoreland, and the high mountains of Stanemore, have all 
the virtues of Knaresborough dropping- well ; though Knaresbor- 
cmgh-water is the only one resorted to by company : and as to this 
spring, I can affirm from my own knowledge, that it is as ex- 
cellent, and truly medicinal, as the famous petrifying-water at 
Clermont. There is no manner of need for Britons going to 
the mountain Gregoire in Basse- Auvergne. 

A POSTILLA, • 

Containing an Account of Wardrew Sulphur-water ; the Life 
of Claudius Hobart ; and A Dissertation on Reason and Reve- 
lation. 

In my account of sulphur-waters, I forgot to mention ons 

• A PottOUi, iwder, it a buiMioot word made op of the words pott OU, and was braoiht 
into ase Id tha twdfth oenftury, when Um marginal ezpUcators of Uw Bible left tlie ma(|faia 
and under tliejr text writ short and literal notes, before whidi they pat the word pottiUa 
JnHand of the words post ilia, msaniiw the partkolar words in tlie teat, tram wlienoe, bjr a 
letlar, tiiej reisned to the Uttleaotebelow : but in the thirteenth oentarr, the barbaroa 
word look so orach, that all the oommeoUtors following, appropriated the name to their 
' • eomnentaiiea, oootraiT to the first practke in the Qse of the word, and for 

te tft« the bSScal leaning waa aUpoatilla. tin at kncth the word d 
j; to tha wonted t n co as tai i cy and agttatfcn of all hmnan thinpi, and gave plaiDa to a 
lildi immtion, called tnctatQs» or honSf. This is the history of a roenuju 
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very extraordinary spring of this kind, and thereiore^ make * 
postiUa €^ it here, that the reader may 6nd in one section all I 
have to say on mineral waters. And as I found by the side of 
this water, a man as extraordinary as the spring « I shall add his 
life to my account of the water, and a couple of little p 
written by him. 

In Northumberland, on the borders of Cumberland, there 
place called Wardrew, to tJie north- west of Thirl wall-castk^ 
which stands on that part of the Picts-Wall, where it crosses 
the Tippcl, and is known by the name of Mums Perforattis in 
Saxon Thirlwallj on account of the gaps made in tlie wall at this 
place for the Scots* passage. Here, as I wandered about ths 
wild, un travelled country, in search of Roman antiqaities, I 
arrived at a sulphur-spring, which I found to be the strongst 
and most excellent of the kind in all the wiorki. It rises out of a 
vast cliff, called Arden-Rock, over the bank of the river Arde 
or Irthing, six feet above the surface of the water, and comes 
out of a chink in the cUfi by a small spout. The discharge is 
fifty gallons in a minute from a mbcture of limestone and iron- 
stone ; and the w^ater is so very foetid, that it is difficult to swal- 
low it. The way to it is not easy, for there is no other passage 
tlian along a very narrow ledge, about nine mches broad, which 
has been cut off the rock over the deep river, and if you shp, as 
you may easily do, having nothing to hold by, down you go into 
a water that looks very black and shocking, by the shade of the 
hanging precipice, and some aged trees which protect from the 
I'ast chff. 

This dangerous situation, and its remoteness, will prevent its 
being ever much visited, adinirable as the spaw is ; yet the coun^ 
try-people thereabout make nothing of the ledge, and drink 
plentifully of the water, to their sure rehef, in many dangerous 
distempers. It is to them a blessed spring. 

The land all round here was one of the finest rural scenes I 
have seen, and made a pensive traveUer wish for some small 
pubUc' house there, to pass a few dehghtfal days. Its lawns 
and groves, its waters, vales, and hills, are charming, and form 
the sweetest, softest region of silence and ease. Whichever 
way I turned, the various beauties of nature appeared, and 
nightingales from the thicket inchantingly warbled their log 
The fountains were bordered with violets and moaa, and 
them were clumps of pine and beech, bound with sweet*! 
and the tendrils of woodbine. It is a delightful spot : a para- 
dise of blooming joys, in the fine season of the year. 

One inhabitant only I found in this fine sohtude, who hv\ 
on the margin of the river, in a small neat cottage, that was 
almost hid with trees. This was CtAUDitrs HobarTj a man ol 
letters, and a gentleman, who had been unfortunate in thtf wodd 
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and retired to these elysian fields, to devote the remainder of 
his time to religion, and enjoy the calm felicities of contempla- 
tive Mfe. He was obliged by law to resign his estate to a ckum- 
ant, and death had robbed him of a matchless mistress, of great 
fortune, to whom he was to have been married. The men who 
had called themselves his friends, and as Timon says in Lucian, 
honoured him, worshipped him, and seemed to depend on his 
nod, ^Mo9 wdv/MTot tunip niMuroi, no longer knew him ; jam ne agnoscor 
quidem ab illis, nee aspici ne dignantur me, perinde ut eversum 
hominis jam olim defuncti cippum, ac temporis longitudine c(d- 
lapsum pretereunt quasi ne norint quidem ; iitfii dpaywirrtt : so 
true, continued Hobart, are the beautiful Unes of Petronius ; 

Nomen amicitiaB si quatenus expedit, hsret. 

Calculus in tabula mobile ducit opus. 
Quum fortuna manet, vultum servatis amid : 

Cum oecidit, turpi vertitis era fugd. 

And 80 Ovid says was his case, 

Eandem cum Timoae nostro sortem 

Expertus naso, qui sic de seipso : 
En ego non paucis quondam munitus amicis : 

Dum flavit veils aura secunda meis : 
Ut fera terribili tumuenint aequora vento. 

In mediis lacera puppe relinquor aquis. 

So Hobart found it, and as his health was declining from various 
causes, and he had nothing in view before him but misery ; he 
retired to Wardrew, while he had some money, built the httle 
house I saw on a piece of ground he purchased, and provided 
such necessaries and comforts as he imagined might be want- 
ing : he had a few good books, the Bible, some history, and 
mathematics, to make him wiser and better, and abroad he 
diverted himself mostly in his garden, and with fishing : for 
fifteen years past he had not been in any town, nor in any one's 
house, but conversed often with several of the country people, 
who came to drink the mineral-water : what he had fresh occa- 
sion for, one or other of them brought him, according to his 
written directions, and the money he gave them, and once or 
twice a week he was sure of seeing somebody : as the people 
knew he was not rich, and lived a harmless life, they were far 
from being his enemies, and would do any thing in tiieir power 
to serve the hermit, as they called him : but he seldom gave them 
any trouble. His food was biscuit, honey, roots, fish, and oil ; 
and his drink, water, with a little rum sometimes. He was never 
sick, nor melancholy ; but by a life of temperance and action, 
and a religion of trust and resignation, enjoyed perpetual health 
and peace, and run his latent course in the pleasing expectation 
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'jol a reiAOve, when his days were past, to the bright 
of the blest. 

Such was the account Hobart gave me of himsell^ wttkli 

b-jaade me admire him much, as he was but filty then ; and to 

ijeoQvince me his temper had nothing Timonean or unsocial in it 

* inmx his solitary life, he requested I would dine with him. He 

entertained me with an excellent pickled trout and bsscuic, 6ae 

fnut, and a pot of extraordinary honey : with as much aotm 

of tartar as lay on a sixpence, infused in warm water, he made 

hall a pint ol rum into good punch, and he talked over it like a 

man of sense, breeding, and good humour. We parted when 

the bowl was out, and at my going away, he made me a present 

d the following in manuscript, and told me I might print it, 

if I could think it would be of any use to mankind. It was 

called 

TH£ RULE OF REASON, WITH A PEW THOUGHTS Oii 
REVELATION. 

The throne of God rests upon reason, and his prerogative b 
supported by it It is the sole rule of the Deity, the Mind wtnch 
presides in the universe and therefore is venerable, sacred, and 
divine. Every ray of reason participates of the majesty of that 
Bexng to whom it belongs, and whose attribute it is ; and bemg 
thereby awful, and invested with a supreme and absolute author- 
ity^ it is rebellion to refuse subjection to right reason and ■ 
violation of the great and fundamental law of heaven and eartlt 

To this best, and fittest, and noblest rule, the rule of trutU. 
we ought to submit, and in obedience to the sacred voioc of 
reason, resist the importunities of sense and the usurpations ol 
appetite. Since the will of that Being, who is inhnitdy pme 
and perfect, rational and righteous, is obhged and governed 
by his unerring understanding ; our wills should be guided and 
directed by our reason. In imitation of the wisest and ba>t ol 
Beings, we must perpetually adhere to truth, and ever act right- 
eously for righteousness' sake. By acting in conformity to monl 
truths, which are really and strictly divine, we act in coofoim^ 
to ourselves, and it is not possible to conceive any thing so (fion- 
ous, or godlike. We are thereby taught the duties c^f piety, 
our duties toward our fellows, and that self-culture whidi tft i 
subservient to piety and humanity. 

Reason informs us there is a superior Mind, endued with kiiov^ 
ledge and great power, presiding over human afiaiiv; 
original, independent Being, complete in aU possible 
of boundless power, wisdom and goodness, the Contriver, 
tor, and Governor of this world, and the inexhaustible 
of all good. A vast collection of evidenoe demonstmtea 
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Destgn, intention, art, and power, as great as our imagination 
can conceive, ever3rwhere occur. As far as we can make ob- 
servations, original intelligence and power appear to reside in a 
Spirit distinct from all divisible, changeable, or moveable sub- 
stance ; and if we can reason at all it must be clear that an 
original omnipotent Mind is a good Deity, and espouses the 
cause of virtue, and of the universal happiness ; wiU gloriously 
compensate the worthy in a future state, and then make the 
vicious and oppressive have cause to repent of their contradicting 
his wilL It follows then most certainly, that with this great 
source of our being, and of all perfection, every rational mind 
onght to correspond, and with internal and external worship 
adore the divine power and goodness. His divine perfections, 
creation and providence, must excite all possible esteem, love, 
and admiration, if we think at all ; must beget trust and resig- 
nation ; and raise the highest sensations of gratitude. All our 
happiness and excellency is from his bounty, and therefore not 
unto us, but to his name be the praise. And can there be a joy 
on earth so stable and transporting as that which rises from 
living with an habitual sense of the Divine Presence, a just per- 
suasion of being approved, beloved, and protected by him who 
is infinitely x)erfect and omnipotent ? 

By reason we likewise find, that the excesses of the passions 
produce misery, and iniquity makes a man completely wretched 
and 'despicable : but integrity and moral worth secure us peace 
and merit, and lead to true happiness and glory. Unless reason 
and inquiry are banished, vice and oppression must have terrible 
struggks against the principles of humanity and conscience. 
Reflection must raise the most torturing suspicions, and all stable 
satisfaction must be lost : but by cultivating the high powers 
of our reason, and acquiring moral excellence, so far as human 
nature is able : by justice and the benevolent affections, virtue 
and charity, we are connected with and affixed to the Deity, 
and with the inward enjoyment of all the felicities suitable to 
our transitory condition. Happy state surely I There are no 
horrors here to haunt us. There is no dreadful thing to poison 
all parts of life and all enjoyments. 

Let us hearken then to the original law of reason, and follow 
God and nattu'e as the sure guide to happiness. Let the offices 
of piety and beneficence be the principal employment of our 
time ; and the chief work of our every day, to secure an happy 
immortality, by equity, benignity, and devotion. By continual 
attention and internal discipline, reason can do great things, 
and enable us so to improve the supreme and most godlike powers 
of our constitution, and so discharge the duties imposed upon us 
by our Creator, that when we return into that silence we were 
in before we existed, and our places shall know us no more, we 
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This* X think, is a just account of moral tnith and 
an' V *' * tt IS essentiaUy glorious in itaelf, and tj>c i 
rti 11 thingis must bend, and all agrnts sttbmiLj 

then a (jucrsDiii may be asked, What need have we ol ; 
since reason can so fully instruct us, and its bonds 
sufficient to hold us ; — and in particuUr. what 
printipal f>art ol revelation called redemption ? 

The nj'stem of moral truth and revelation, it may be 3 
are united, and at perfect amity^ with each other, 
and tl^ ' ^ 1 on the same foundation, and 

thU, t religion, in respect of the comij 

genera I t mankind, has brought fresh light, 

tional 1 , to direct, support, and fix men in their j 

We lui\L* in'^iunts which relate an early deviation 
truth, and inform us that this disease of our ration 
Spreads Uke a contagion. The case became worse^ 
de^orahle, in succeeding ages ; and as evil examples 
juoic^s added new force to the pre\'ailing passions, and i 
and liberty of will, for want of due exercise, grew weakef 
less able to regain their lost dominion, corruption was 
universaL Then did the true God, the Father of the Unii 
and the most provident and beneficent of Beings, interpo 
a rcvelatiofi of his will, and by advncc and authonty^ do a| 
wa» jKissiblc, to prevent the self- destructive cffecli of thi 
pablc ignorance and folly of his oflspring. He gave the 
a transcript of the law of nature by an extraordinary' tncsm 
the Man Christ Jesus, who had power given him to work mxx\ 
to rouse mankind from their fatal stupidity, to set their tbo 
on work, and to conciliate their attention to the hcavenl; 
claration. In tliis republication of tlie original law, he! 
them doctrines and commandments perfectly consonant t 
purest reason, and to then^ annexed sanctions that do 
bind and oblige men, as they not only guard and stren, 
rehgion, but aflect our natural sensibility and selfishness, 
ligion appears to great disadvantage, when divines prea 
into a bond of indemnity, and a mere contract of interest 
exclusive of this, it must be allowed, that the sanctions e 
gospel have a weight, awfulness, and solemnity, that pro 
effectual- Safety and advantage 
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In shorty the evidence of the obligation of the duties of natural 
religion is as plain and strong from reason, as any revelation can 
make it ; but yet the means of rendering these duties effectual 
in practice, are not so clear and powerful from mere reason, as 
from revelation. The proof of obligation is equally strong in 
reason and inspiration, but the obligation itself is rendered 
stronger by the gospel, by superadded means or motives. The 
primary obligation of natural religion arises from the nature 
and reason of things, as being objects of our rational moral facul- 
ties, agreeably to which we cannot but be obliged to act ; and 
this obligation is strengthened by the tendency of natural religion 
to the final happiness of every rational agent : but the clear 
knowledge, and express promises which we have in the gospel, 
of the nature and greatness of this final happiness, being added 
to the obhgation from, and the tendency of reason or natural 
religion to the final happiness of human nature, the obligation 
of it is thereby still more strengthened. In this lies the ^nefit 
of Christianity. It is the old, uncomipt religion of nature and 
reason, intirely free from superstition and immorality ; delivered 
and taught in the most rational and easy way, and enforced by 
the most gracious and powerful motives. 

But if this be the case, it may be asked, Where are our holy 
ni3^teries — and what do you think of our Redemption ? If 
natural reason and conscience can do so much, and to the gospel 
we are obliged only for a little more light and influence, then 
Trinity in Unity, and the Sacrifice of the Cross are nothing. 
What are your sentiments on these subjects ? 

As to the Trinity, it is a word invented by the doctors, and so 
far as I can find, was never once thought of by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles ; unless it was to guard against the spread of tritheism 
by taking the greatest care to inculcate the supreme divinity 
of God the Father : but let it be a trinity, since the church will 
have it so, and by it I understand one Uncreated, and one Created, 
and a certain divine virtue of quality. These I find in the Bible, 
God, Jesus the Word, and a Divine Assistance or Holy ^^nd, not 
Holy Ghost, as we have translated it : called a Wind, because 
God, from whom every good and perfect gift cometh, gave the 
most extraordinary instance of it under the emblem of a Wind ; 
and holy, because it was supernatural. This is the scripture 
doctrine, in relation to the Deity, the Mcssias, and the Energy 
of God ; of which the Wind was promised as a pledge, and was 
given as an emblem, when the day of Pentecost was come ; and 
if these three they will call a Trinity, I shall not dispute about 
the word. But to say Jesus Christ is God, though the apostles 
tell us, that God raised from the dead the Man Jesus Christ, whom 
they killed ; that he had exalted him at his right hand, and had 
made him both Lord and Christ ; and to affirm that this Ghost, 
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as no iiii|Hejiidiced person, who iias read the scnptures, with a 
a ttett tio o , nor aay sensible heathen, who shonki read them, < 
poasibly believe. They make our Redeemer a man, and by t 
doetrine reflect the greatest dtshoooor on Quistiaoity, 
I>tvioe Author. 

This is a hard chaige. The Socinians are by these 
described as people who read the scriptores with pref ti 
without attentioD ; men more senseless than the Heathens^ I 
as wicked too : ior, in the highest degree, they dishonour Gbj 
Jesus and his religion. Astonishing assertion ! It puts i 
mind ol an imputation of the celebrated Water land in his i 
charge ; ** What atheism chiefly aims at, is, to ait loose f 
sent restraints and future reckonings ; and these two pi9 
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may be competently served by deism^ which is a more refined 
Idoul of athcasm." Groundless and ridiculous calumny 1 True 
and proper deism is a sincere belief of the existence of a God, and 
d an impartial distribution of rewards and punishments in another 
world, and a practice that naturally re^ts from, and is con- 
sonant to such belief ; and if atheism aims to sit loose from re- 
straints and reckonings, then of consequence, deism is the grand 
barrier to the purposes of atheism. The true Deist is so far from 
breaking through restraints, that he makes it the great business 
of his life to discharge the obligations he is under, because he 
believes in God, and perceives the equity and reasonableness of 
duties, restraints, and future reckonings. The as."ertion there- 
fore demonstrates the prejudice of Dr. Waterland, in relation to 
the Deists. 

And the case is the same in respect of the charge against the 
Socinians. It is tlie divines that are prejudiced against them, 
and not the Socinians in studying the New Testament. It is the 
grand purpose of our lives to worship God, and form our religious 
notions according to the instructions of divine wisdom. We 
examine the sacred writings, with the utmost desire, and most 
ardent prayer, that we may be rightly informed in the truest 
sense of the holy authors of those divine books : and it appears 
to our plain understandings, after the most honest labour, and 
wishes to Heaven for a clear conception of holy things, that the 
Father is the supreme God, that is, the first and chief Being, and 
Agent ; the first and chief Governor ; the Fountain of Being, 
Agency, and Authority ; that the Christian Messiah, the Man 
Christ Jesus, was sent into the world to bear witness to the truth, 
and preach the gospel of the kingdom of God, that kingdom of God 
which is within you, saith the Lord, Luke, ch. xvii. v. 21, not a 
kingdom of Monks, a sacerdotal empire of power, propositions, 
and ceremonies. He came to call sinners to repentance and 
amendment of life, to teach them the law of love, and assure 
mankind of grace and mercy and everlasting glory, if they kept 
the commandments, and were obedient to the laws of Heaven ; 
laws of righteousness, peace, giving no offence, and unanimity 
in the worship of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ : 
but that, if they did not repent, and cease to be hurtful and in- 
jurious ; if they did not open their eyes and turn from darkness 
to light, from the power of Satan unto God, and put on such an 
agreeable and useful temper and behaviour, as would render 
them a blessing in the creation, they would be numbered among 
the cursed, and perish everlastingly, for want of real goodness 
and a general sincerity of heart. This the Socinians think is 
what Christ proposed and recommended, as the only and the 
sure way to God's favour, through the worthiness of the Lamb 
that was slain. We say this is pure rehgion. It is true, original 
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to the Mail Chnst Jesus ; yet they are far from afl&r 
therefore a mere man : no ; they bcheve he was 
a^ great and glorious as possible, and that God niadc 
for him ; that he was made the image of the invisible per 
the Father ; an image the most express and exact ; as^ 
G<kI himself could make it ; and of consequejice, so 
in all perfections, that what he says and does is the same i 
as if God had spoken and acted. This is not making him a { 
man. No : they say he is the first of all, and the head of all i 
turcs, whom the infinite love of God produced, to promote i 
ness, glor>*, and happiness among the creatures^ by the 
lative greatness and glory of Jesus ; and that angels, and 
spints of the just made perfect, might have the pleasure of beti 
ing and enjo^^ng the presence of this most glorious tmaf<e, th 
is, of seeing their invisible Creator in his Image, Jesi? 
He is not a mere man ; but the brightness of the glory of ■ 
express Image of his person, and raised so much higher tha 
angels, as he has inherited from God a more excellent name j 
they^ to wit, the name of Son, and is the appointed heir 
things. 

So that this Socinianism reflects no dishonour on ^ 
and its Divine Author. It conduces as much to the : 
and the benefit of man, as any f ^ty can do. The 
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whenever his existence began. The many transcendent excel- 
lencies of the Messias, in whom all fulness dwells, are exercised 
upon men to their happiness, and to his glory ; and we learn from 
thence, that greatness and ^ory are the result of the exerdse of 
virtue to the relief and happiness of others. The Redeemer of 
the worid is, in this account, the next in dignity and power to 
the Great God ; and the perfections of the Father do most emi- 
nently shine forth in him. We are hereby made meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in hght, and delivered 
from the power of darkness. We give thanks unto the Father, 
who hath translated us into the kingdom of the Son of his love. 

It is certain then that the divines have misrepresented the 
people, who are injuriously called Socinians, as the religion they 
profess is Scripture-Christianity. I say injuriously, because, in 
the first place, the word Sodnian is intended as a term of great 
reproach to Christians, who deserve better usage for the goodness 
of their manners, and the purity of their faith : and in the next 
place, that Socinus was so far from being the author of our reli- 
gion, that he was not even the first restorer of it. He did not go 
to Poland to teach the people there his reUgious notions, but 
because there was a Unitarian congregation there, with whom he 
might join in the worship of the Father, through Jesus the Media- 
tor, as his conscience would not suffer him to assemble with 
those who worship a Being compounded of three divine persons. 

But it is time to have done, and I shall conclude in the words 
of a good author in old French.* The extract must be a curious 
thing to the reader, as the valuable book I take it from is not to 
be bought. 

" Nostre confession de foy at6 depuis la premiere predication 
de Tevangile puisque nous luy donnons la sainte ecriture pour 
fondement, mais il arrive de nous ce qu'il arrive des tons ceux 
qui se sont detaches de Teglise Romaine aux quels le papistes 
donnent malgr6 eux pour autheurs de leur reUgion Luther, Calvin, 
et autres docteures qui n'ont et6 que les restorateurs, des dogmes 
et de verites qui s'etoyent presque perdues sous le gouvemement 
tyrannique de Teglise Romaine pendant lequel I'ecriture sainte 
etoit devenue un Hvre inconnu a la pluspart de Chretiens la lecture 
en ayant 6t6 defendue communement. Mais par un decret de la 
providence de Diue le periode de la revolution etant venu chacun 
a commence a deterrer la verit6 la mieux qu'il a pu, et comme 
dans chaque revolution il y a des chefs et des gens illustres, ainsi 
dans le retablissement des dogmes etoufifds si longtems par le 
papisme Luther, Calvin, Arminius, et Socin, ont €t6 des hommes 
illustres et dont on a donn6 le nom aux reUgions. Vous scaurez 
done s'il vous plaist que Socin bien loin d'avoir 6t6 autheur de 
nostre reUgion n'en a pas €t6 meme la premier restaurateur : car 
• Or ntber in bad Frtnch, at tiia writar was no Ftandunan. 
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que le ooaveikti Testament et point d'atitx«s 
apotti«i* Cm! pcfoaqnoy, c'est bten malgr^ Dom qu'c 
iqipelfe SodtntaM on Anietm t ce »ont des noms doat la m 
dia not mmmBy% sous coavre poor ootis readre odieits. 
■pfWllc ii M ottlra DOits du simple nom de Chretieiis, 
dim dtta dc aonii m de la cteetienU, on nam dtt qu*l 
pM di porter ea Mm universel, mais qu'il encore oeoe 
•B diatlflgiier ptr qnelque appeUation particuliere, noos t 
done d« DOrier k nom dc Chretiens unitaires pour nooa i 
de dumcus trinitaires, C« nom de chretiexts unit 
omivteiit lort bien comme a cetix qui ne voulant en an 
•QcibciTa siir la doctrine de Jesus Chiist, ^'y Y ^^ubtiliser j 
m taut, attacbent leur croyance ei leur coniession 
a ct^tn ifuttnictioii de Jesus Christ qui se trouva dax 
de rcvBllglk de St. Jean, quand il dit Mon pere Tbeure i 
Klofifici vostre Itls a6n que vostre his vous glorifie, comme 1 
ray av«t doQM poissaiKe sur torn les bommes a hn qa*il 
la vie etemelle a tous oenuc qne voos luy avei donne ; or 
«lmidli oORsbte a vous connoistre, voas qui estes le seul 
veritable, et Jesus Chiist quie vous avez envoy6. La meme ] 
Ekous donne I'apostre St. Paul dans le 8 chap, aux Cor. 
qo'il n'y s pour nous qu'un seul Dieu qui est la pere duqucl j 
lontes ebon et nous pour luy, et il n'y a qu'un seul s 
qui mt Jesus Cbrtst, par lequel sont toutes choses et nous j 
C'est done a cause de cette confession que nous nous 
Chretiens unitaira par ce que nous croyons qu'il n'yi 
atui DieUf pere et IHeu de nostre seigneur J^us Chr' 
que Jeans Oirial nous a appris d'adorer, et lequel tl a au 
luy rocme, rappelknt non seulmcnt nostre Dieu mats \ 
aussy selon qu'il a dit, je m'en vay a mon pere et 
mon Dieu et a vostre Dieu. 

" Aimy vous voyex que nous nous tenoais aux veritte diij 
Nous avons la religieuse veneration pour lasainte ecritum, 
tout ccla nous sommes serviteurs trcs humble des messi 
trinitaires, — penes quos mundanac fabukc actio est, et il ne t 
pas a nous que nous ne counions de tout nostre cceur a 
autels, s lis vouloyent nous faire la grace de soufirir nostre S 
phctt6 en Jesus Christ, et de ne pas vouloir nous obhger a la oc 
dc supplemens a la sainte ecriture."* 
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The gr^it and excellent Faustus Socinus was bom at Sienna, 
in the year 1539, and died at Lucia vie, the third of March, 1604, 
aged sixty^five. His book in defence of the authority ol the 
sacred scriptures is a matchless performance ; and if he had never 
written any thing else, is alone sufficient to render his memory 
glorious^ and precious to all true Christians. Get this book, if 
you can. It is the finest defence of your Bible that ww^ ever 
published- Steinfurti, 161 1. edit. Vorst, And yet, such ts the 
malignity of orthodoxy, that a late great prelate, Dr. Smalbroke, 
Bishop of Litchfield and Coventr>% who died in 1749 ; in his 
Second Charge to the Clergy of St. David' s^ p. 34 ; could not h^lp 
blackening the author when he mentioned the work : his \vi> i 
are these, *' And if Grotius was more especially assisted by Llit 
valuable performance of a writer, otherwise justly of ill fame, I 
mean, Faustus Socinus' little book De Auctofitate S. Scripturm^ 
this assistance/' i&c. Here the admirable Socinus, a man of as 
much piety and as good morals, as hath hvcd since the apostles* 
time, who truly and godly served the Almighty and cverla'^ting 
G<H ♦i-r.ugh our Lord and Sa\'iour Jesus Christ, is painted by 
ti ut hand " a man of ill fame ; " and for no other reason 

l*i*4 U.vaiisc his heavenly rehgion made him oppose the orthodox 
heresy of tiiree Gods, as taught in the creed of Atlianasius : and 
piously labour, by the punty of his doctrine and example, to 
beep the world from corruptioa. 

Let us then be careful to confess the holy unitarian faith. Let 
us take the advice of Socinus. and be original Christians. Let 
there not be in our rehgion a God compounded of three supreme 
spirits, equal in power and all possible perfections. Let us wor- 
ship the Invisible Father, the first and chief Almighty Being, 
who is one supreme universal Spirit, of peerless Majesty ; and, 
as the inspired apostles direct, let us worship him through his 
most glorious Image, the Man Christ Jesus ; our Redeemer and 
Mediator, our King and our Judge. 

N.B. Though the reverend Dr. Heathcote hath been very 
unfriendly in his account of the Christians he calls Socinians, in 
his ob?cr\^ations before mentioned, yet you arc* not from thence 
to conclude that he belongs to the Orthodox Party. He is far 
from %i, and therefore I recommend to your perusal not only liis 
CuTsofy A mmadvcrsions upon Free and C^ndtd Disquisitions, and 
hi-s finer Boylr- Lecture Sermons on ifu Being of God^ but also his 
Cursory Animadversions upon the Controversy ^ concerning the 
Miracukms Powers ^ and his Remarks on Chapman's Credihiiity 
a/ ih$ faihtrs' "f .W. They are three excellent pamphlets* 
The fifSl is a^ <- scholastic Trinity. And the others on 

the Ft'*- -' T'X iviuiiiiLton, against the miracles of the Fathers* 

N" cr, Dr. Hcathcotc's two pamphlets on the side of 

Dr. Mu;uie:tuu, and the Rev. Mr, Toll's admirable pieces in \n.odi* 
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cmtioG d( the Doctor against live minicles of the Fathers, will | 
fom A iu»l aiKJ f tiU uU ^ of the Ute cofttiovemy. hlr. Ton*i 
ftre called, ^ . Dr, MiddU$om*s Fre* Enpttry / 

v^cNi jllr. Oi4.i.„ . ,jt^i^L4/uni ; and hia ^Vrm^rn ^n^ ^j 

U yoQ iifO«ild aee ail Uiat can be sakl in relalkifi to this mal 
oel hkewiie Dr. Sykc's Tcvo /Vn^totts ^MffUVms and Tk€ 
^mtmci OiiitslM>iit imfmrUmUy Considir$d ; by the same 
Mmmfiu ^m ima PmmpkUU agatnsi Dr, Middkians in 
^fy Diummru ; Two L$a$rs to (h4 Riv. Mr. Jackson^ m 
i^ ki$ RmmmlU on Middl§ttm*x Fr§€ Inquiry , and A V\ 
Comifcwfrsy, estm€4rmng $h§ Afira^^iious Powers, $uf 
iMkiittti m ik§ CkrisHan Ckufch thtou^k uv$w<d 
ttms$. These pamphlets will bind into two large octa^ 
aod make a valstabk* coliectioci of critical religious learning* 

Kotc^ Reader, of that admirable u^ork, • ^n^i FHtliotkec 
tfwmPokmofum, by Socinus, Crelhus, S iis, aod* 

genius, six volumcst, pnnted in ?»^*i ^'- ., lolio. 

and ficcond volumes arc the v.i aus ; the 

by Crellius ; tht- fifth by J%nd the 

^oUogemus : tlicy arc all well v, ili ' ur i . ug, 
the n-*"^^ "^ tillable and cxccliciu kj-ruiuj^ 
UBiia . lis. In anotlier place, where >'ou 

lalone in .4 v,,.^ , I shall give some curious ext 

^"Works of tbe^* great, mjured men, and a suraroar>' oi\ 
But to return to my narrative ; from Knaresburougll 
larrogate again, and there found the following letter, 
74ai£, left for me, 
*• Sir. 
•* As you told me, you intended to go to London 
business obliges me to ride up to the capital a lew weeks I 
should take it as a great favour, if you would make * 
land your way. and through Lancashire to the Cheste 
I may have your protection and guidance in this long^ 
" I am, Sir, 

** Your humble servant, 

•* Maria Spi 
'* Cleator, six miles to the south- 
west of WliartonHaU." 

This letter surprised me. Yes, dear creature. I saidj 
make Westmoreland my way to London. At four in 
tng I mounted my horse, and rode to Cleator* I am\ 
at six in the evening, and had travelled that day sevc 
miles; to wit, from Harrogate to Boroughbridgc, dghl 
thence to Catarric, twenty- two ; to Gretabridge, fifteen ; 
six ; to Brugh in Westmoreland, twelve ; to Kirkby Stev€ 
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Wharton-Hall, six ; to Cleator, six ; in all, seventy-five miles. I 
dined at Catarric on a hot pigeon^pye just drawn, and ale d one 
ear, that is, admirable, as Rabelais means by the phrase, " We 
had wine of one ear/' alluding to the one shake of the head to the 
right shoulder, when a thing is excellent ; and I gave the horses 
another feed of corn at Bows, at the George, kept by Railton, 
the Quaker ; an excellent inn, and the master of it an instructive 
and entertaining orator. * I mention these things for your benefit, 
reader, tliat you may know where to stop to advantage, if you 
should ever ride over the same ground I went that day, 

* While I waitMl at the inn, tUI the borses had Mittia their cor^. th« Umdkird brought m9 
a paper dropt. by a lady be knew not, tome dayi before zt his hoise. He added, it wa* a 
ciMlotity« ftod wwth my irerioiu oonsldentioo. 



A HOaKlWG AND tYCMllfO PllAVER. 

'* Almighty and ever-tiviiki God, have mercy <m me. Forgive me all my tlii% and mak* 
my heart ooe^ lo teai thy gUMicnis fearful name, Jehovah, Guide me wim thy omuisol* 1 
beeecch thee, and be the «tivagtb of ray life and my portion for «ver. 

" O Lord Jehovah^ defend roe from the power axtd malice, the aaiaults and attempts, of 
all my advOTaricf , and keep me m health and fafetv» io peace and inoocenoe. These lUiof f 
1 ask ki the name ol Jetu$ Chnst, thy Son. our Lord ; and in hi* words t call apon thee aa . 
Oar Father, who art In heaveti/' Ac 

Thia prayer pkaaed me very much. In the roost beautiful manner, as well aa in a few 
wKsda it i^iprfwi afl wie need aak from Haaveo ; and if Um Dudfeon ol Richmoodahin 
w»» the oompoier of it, at I have been uaured tioce, upon eaauiry^ 1 here place tt to her 
honour, aa a moniament of her pietjr and lenie ; and in Lopes the illoatjrious of hgt teat will 
■K so ihcft and eaoelknt a form of devotion in their closets mominc and nicht. 

Thttt H an cKprvvioo in thit pni)>er. which for tome time I oould not well oocniirehaid 
iKv ifjiiinlng of it i that is, Make my heart one : but on ooaaideriQS ic» I found it supported 
by the greatest authorities. 

Amofif the «avm^ of Pytbagoraa, one is, be limply thyself. Reduce thy eoodufit 10 «cw 
tincte aim, br bnnKtng every passion into tabfection, and aoquirinc that leneraJ habit ol idl* 
deoul, which compr«beods teroperai»oe. moderatioti, patieooe, govemmenl, and is the main 
prtociple of wiadora. Be simply thyself, and so curb desire, and restrain the incliaaUocu 
•nd controul the aSections, that you may be always able to move the paasion'^ .•«. rei.«.>n 
'^ 'I dkect Let not every foremost t^ncy, or every forward appearauoe, l< t 

' — f over you ; but view tbem on every ude by the dear tiisht of reason, and i r 

- ' » (frM i.rTn>».M;.f,aos of pleasuTc, and appriehen<i"^'* ■*♦ '•-•' "'"m . i 

Figs aUow. Let the result of a : I 

ntial difference between good .^ I 




...^ ^». ^Jid sreatly to quiet, and be produc .,^ .. u.,ii..i .\^. .^»^.., it 
r praeni coodttiuo supportable, brighten every prospecti and aiwayi mcime 
than to fear. This ii the doctrine of Pythagoras. 
I Ukswiaa find that David expresses the same thought in the A6th Fsalni« v«r, ii, which la 



na more lo hope 



in the Bible traoilatioo, " Unite roy heart to feat thy name ; " in the I 
Book, ** O knit my heart unto thee, that I may tear thy name - '* biit the Hebmr is» 



* Make my heart one," to f^* 
dlspoeilion of my soul, in o; 
lapresftea by a " heart an^J 
of fhla world ; and a5> '^' 

M lo the other \-< 
wlM«M in the ft6th J 
Hmm Irom X^mIwpn." 
AMr sH bitfore CU 
ladiaaefttl name, f d 



yina *-*uv*, rfUH u uiu^f^^ia v'.nj ' 

vv. ft, 7. t»mi, ch. VI, ver. 4. 



^m« ; meaxung. Let the fear of tb«e be tlw om niUoc 

I he douhle-niiiided maa, which the Habnw etagaatly 

■im that draws to the rkhea, 1 ' 

* "' !^n virtttB- 

iiA> the words — gl 
' fear thy tuuu* ; ' 
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up with her to London ; but a3 she had never been farther from 
home than Harrogate, and was afraid of going such a journey by 
herself, she had written to me, in hopes curiosity and my great 
complaisance to the ladies, might induce me to take Cleator in 
my way to town, though so much at>out ; but as so many weeks 
had passed since she came away from the Wells, and she heard 
notliing of me, she had laid aside all expectation of my coming, 
though this made the visit the more pleasing. 

In answer to this, I replied, that if I had got her letter soonra-, 
I would have been with her long before : but that was not pos- 
sible, as I had been at a little lodge and farm of mine in the 
northern extremity of Westmoreland, to settle things there, and 
returned to Harrogate but yesterday, when I had the honour of 
receiving your letter, and upion reading it, set out at daybreak 
this morning to kiss your hand, and execute any commands, 

Here an excellent hot supper was brought in, and after it. 
Miss Spence said, she was surprised to hear I was an inliabitant 
of Westmoreland, as she had never heard of me in the norths 
nor seen me at Harrogate before the other day. 

I told her I was a stranger in the country, and by a wonderful 
accident, as I travelled a few years ago out of curiosity, and in 
search of a friend, up Stanemore-hills, I became possessed of a 
lodge I had on the nortliem edge of Westmoreland, where I hved 

Nav, tik aootlMT place ot the SiromaiA, Ckmcot savs, ItJiiali, Homa, sad Mkah Uv«d all«t 
tbe Eltkk of Lycuritus ; Vfhtrr hr cm '?filv mr in th<r Utrw when thit lawsiver ftourtelied ; 
lar« Imn tbc ikstnictkin ci T o y^^n: tuuitomSokfnotk, 

la i^bot* lime Ttov «nft t.;^ j.o yean. 

Tbuft dott ktcnlilK •flc^> at » pos^ge in AntUocbm 

to bli iMTQ oikuLitioQ «s»il ^ • ji 2 ytdi% if cm me IsilkiJ oi Fyth4£%T4S. r' Lkid«iit 

tr^Mn die luitivUy <A tbe philosopher, lie mfeont tMag ^-^ ^rani to th: ; i^^ dMdi 

vt Biilcunjt, bringft tu outetly to i1m clioe. Who can foftear imiliqg t i ? ooCkoa 

to toAay kttroed meo m ucred thlOf. DodwcD wftks his patMge in AntOHjchtis lo hit 
mkid, t>y pcrverUikg tbe word BHIda. 

Thtt, lo b« •!»», ftD praptuuw tbtngs, can do no great Harm : but ivb«ii the jvaclleo b 
bRNtfbC IaIo tUngi tacfed, it it a detricoent to mAakiud. Scene divinely lor exampk, to tup- 
port a QOtkn tt* iiazttRfiooable as it is dear to them, leU us tliat the word Isoa sifuUMs «trU^t 
•quality, Aol tUce : and tliat when St. Fmul «ays lira 9*^. we miist ooostnte it, J ecus Qirjaf 
wa* timUy «Quai to tbe moat High God. This is aad cotiatructioa, when Hooier, Biidpide«, 
MMhyiMA^ make tbe word Isoa to import qo more than like. laaoeinoa, swilt as tlie wind ; 
laatiteos pboa, like a God ; IsaoerkM, Like a dream. 

Afkd wbea a divine is positive that os aod kathos, at, and even as, wxnida oecutzxiif in Uie 
New TeaUmeDl. signify a strict equAUtjr, and not some sort of 10ben«st j this la miMniblA 
perventan, and hurts tbe Chrittlao religioo vety pcatiy ; as they eadaavonr, bv tudi a given 
MOat, lo pnow that the toaa Christ Jesus is to be boooiiTed with tiie suna olviiM boooara 
w« oAar to God tbe Father Almightv. by the command aod ezaiuple of Jesus, who w4S teat 
frem God, and wis a worshipper of God ; who Uv«d obedif^nt to thf^ Uws o< God, nradiad 
iteoaa Imm ind died lor Cham to the cause ol God : who w rn the dead Vv OOiil. 

u^ BOW tlU on God's right hand ; intereedes witJi God, spa! owns bit Fjal^r 

la iw hla Bad our only true God. TYm is sad accoauD'xi jgb dbe wcnb oivar 

a dBgnt ol Ukcdeaa in the Greek dassks yn i.ur hoadatrong ortlwdaai 
hem to meaiB atncl couality ; aad Akiaodcr the Great and Atexandv 
f» Iha same Bafnar. Anuiaug t Gcntkoiait ; here la b«t Ottt Hall, and 
ont nl ilasdf jnu abatt teo Uil* oot ball wad tertb two other bdJla^ b4g as it. and y^ not loao 
one olcoi ef tia weight tad gnodeur. Hoem poeiia« RtviwndbilBil speeialotea^ the One 
ia ThrML 

Asid nDW« CenUcmcn, bo plaaaed to 6bi«rve the oiirade tweciod. PiSiitt 
gsla. Pnolo praito, unite : observate, Signorl Do4llsaliiil> the Three are One. 
tiMtt p«ci» m mmikB b*ve aada ^Ihair TOnlty. 
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A QOOflldambk ttme, and omoe mu^ined I iboiild never Uaivtl 
M it ii Urn most romanttc and tiie mcst b ca nUlfd solitiide i 
Mrkl. 

While I wtts giving Usts thoit rdatton, Sii» Spskcs seo^ 
greatly amased, apd her uQclCp lui old detisjmaii, who had loo^ 
with great atteotioti at me, hoped it wotild be oo ofie&ee to I 
bow old 1 waa. 

''None at all, Sir/* I replied. ''I want some months 
tweilty*8ix ; aod though I dance and rattle at the WeUs, and i 
now going up to London, where all ta tnmuk and noise, yet i 
pankm for &till Uie is so great, that I prefer the mo6t salent retr 
to the pbasuret and splcndouis of the greatest town. If it i 
in my power to live as I please. I would pass my days tmheaiil 
and umoiown, at Orton- Lodge, so my httle silent farm is call 
near the southern confines of Cumbeaiand, with some briii 
partner of my kouI, I am snre I should think it a compi 
paradiati to live in thai distant solitude with a wooaajs ol h 
SfSKCK's form and mind/' 

'* But tell mc, I request," said Maria, ** how did yon get to 
confines of Westmoreland over Stanemore hills, and what ^ 
that accident that put you in possession of Orton-Lodge ? 
must be a curious account, I am sure/' 

*' This," I replied, ** yon shall hear to-morrow morning a) 
breakfast ; tliere is not time for it now. All I can say atj 
in, that it was love kept me among the mountains j 
years, and if the heav-en-bom maid, vastly like >'oti, M 
she was, had not, by the order of heaven, been remo\ 
rc'^one of immortality and day, I should not ha\'e left tt 
tude, I ! you ever have seen me at Harrogate : but i 

is the mutable is the condition of mortals, and 

blind to futurity and the approaches of fate. This led 
the vast mountains of Stanemore, enabled me to cnoss the 
ing fells of Westmoreland, and brought me to that spot, 
I had the honour and happiness of becoming acquainted « 
Misi» Spence '* Thus did we chat till eleven, and retired to 
chambers. 

But the old gentleman, the doctor, when he came 
into my apartment, told me we must ha\*e one bottle m<3 
it was his nightcap, without which he could not sleep : 
bid the servant make haste with it, and when that was 
had another. He was a sensible agreeable man, and plc^ 
very much, as he appeared a zealous friend to the illu 
house of Hanover ; whereas almost all the clergymen I had h 
in company with since I came to England, were vioi 
Jacobites. S 

I remember, among other tilings, t asked this Di\'ine, oi^l 
wine. If popery is ever so corrupt, could men be debarrad 




m^l 
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their rights for an attachment to it ? Are not clowns hereditary ? 
And is not treason in our country stamped with so peculiar an 
infamy, as involving the dehnquent's innocent children in the 
forfeitures, or penal consequences that await it, on purpose to 
check the rebellion of Britons by such an accumulated punish* 
ment of evil doers ? 

To this the doctor replied, that the exclusion of a popish prince 
must be lawful, if we ought to secure our property and religion, 
and, as in duty tx^und^ oppose his trarapUng upon the laws, and 
his own solemn declarations. If the people have privileges and 
interests, they may defend them, and as justifiably oppose 
notorious domestic oppressions, as foreign invasions. The head 
of the community, has no more a Uccnse to destroy the most 
momentous interests of it, than any of the inferior members, 
or than any foreign invader. If a king has no passion to indulge, 
incompatible with the welfare of his people, then, as protection 
and obedience are reciprocal, and cannot subsist, the one without 
the other, it must be a crime in the people not to honour, and 
obey, and assist the royal authority. It is not only the interest 
but the duty of the subject to obey the prince, who is true to the 
important trust reposed in him, and has the welfare of the people 
at heart. But such a king cannot be a papist. The Romish 
prince Mrill not only stretch a limited prerogative into lawless 
power, and grasp at absolute monarchy ; but will break through 
the most sacred ties, and subvert the rights he was sworn to 
guard, to re-establish popery in this kingdom. Could James II 
have kept the seat of government, and baffled all opposition, 
we may conclude from what he did, from his tramphng upon the 
laws, and his own solemn declarations ; from his new court of 
inquisition, the high commission court ; to subvert the constitu- 
tion of the church of England, and to lay waste all its fences 
against popery ; from that furious act of his power, which fell 
on Magdalen-college, and his two cruel acts of parliament io 
Ireland, the repeal of the act of settlement, by which the pro* 
testant gentlemen were deprived of their estate ; and the act 
of attainder, by which they were to be hanged, for going to beg 
their bread in another country, after they had been robbed of 
' " in their own by their king, who had sworn to protect them ; 
from hence, I say, it is plain, that if James could have aat firm 
upon the throne, his misguided conscience would have induced 
Jam to the most inhuman acts of violence. He would have 
proceeded to the barbarities, and rekindled the flames of Mary. 
Had he continued to reign over these kingdoms, it is most certain^ 
that instniction and persuasion only would not have been tbc 
thing, but where instruction and persuasion failed, imprisoo- 
ments, tortures, death, would have l>een used, to compel us to 
believe all the gross absurdities of Rome, their impieties io God, 
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and csootiidictioai lo ccMBaaoQ oesioe We most 
our ftunoa and cmr bMt», ite oobleft gilts of heavca 
tliiiili aor speak, but m «e are bid bf men no wiser 
or, m mntt expire tuider tormeiits a» great as tbe di 
gBooks cooJd drvisr. It w— th er e fa rg neccaHury , for 
tioA ol our clitird) and ftate, to esclwle /aiaea and 
Mn. The conuooii ivellare reqatied Has salatajT* , 
Tbe collacted iiitcn!)! of tbe comBimiity vs tbe priiDary 

' liw. 

tbk, I bM, teefos qoite d^l To be sm^^ d^ 
rKbort twC%ht of power, which dawned upon popery io 
lla the >Tan 1689 aod t6Q0, ita rage was imprudent 
*" aver tti lonr aod ireeotmait. In one ol the Irish 
f nieotJooea, more than two thousaod people were 
some ol them the most noble and %*esierable tt 
Yet had success attended the arms otf J 
have been but the t^eginning of sorrows. And 
too of Chlistian Rome would havf ]>foscribed rDore'in 
, than in heathen the whole ^^ast 

ra ^ven up to > r thHr virtue, 

tchiatvinite, Aagustui), Autotiv^ . ius 

&, siooe dear rxprnt-nrr- com l was 

i and vain, to Isr h h€a4 wouJi 

: duiTch by ^i> 'se of popjah 

mm to tauigbie that i* |.'c»|.ti^ii km^ would govern 
tmtt ilsee by any ooundls. but tbmr of popish 
it iBitft ttfledkav be owned, that ? and others. 

«t MBiq^HUB^ were [tot m d * that Ktnj 

^iMMilMlioSS nmv untpatioas on the constitution ; 
%bcr ^MHnA it itiiftlinti to relist a king that govertK 
IM SAvnalil a tvmt* wiio awde his will his law, was 
% Wfommw defcttea** Tbis» to be sure, i? just Bi 

ukI oae severe j it of tri 

I la dMdc all rdMllkm, were u • : tie too I 

H itie w M k «t ^Itt Re%^v]tipn P And might we not havi 

fmMmg better from the good sense and good 

f mm bad aR^ted a wtile, m he could sec the fol 

^ fffiiied;. that as to J x>d sctu 

^ any: and in its| is many 

^ew extt^gitbhed by lus bigotry, and d 

x» a f gPt eatan t spirit, the spirit of fi^eq 

OQ tbenEi, who knew and loved 

nfoyed, to act as they did - tha 

Hitftoil requires in such cases. 

*^ ^*<*C bilKfitary, and the se^'erc ponishtl 

<4^r^H ii the fiat particular, there ts no oaf 

-'v^NNa ceo«n» bereditaiy. If a certain ml 
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SQCcessioxi has been established in most kingdoms, the single 
point of view in it was public good, or a prevention of those 
intestine commotions, wliich might attend an election : But as 
every rule is dispensible, and must give way when it defeats 
the end for which it was appointed ; should the customary suc- 
cession in a kingdom prove at any time productive of much 
greater evils than those it was intended to obviate, it may ques- 
tiooleitS be superseded occasionally. This point is evident from 
reason. Though the crown in our own country is generally 
hereditary, yet that right is to be set aside, if the security of our 
civil and religious hberty requires it. If the pretence of James 
was a right to dominion, in opposition not only to the sense of 
the legislature, but to that of the nation, then the popish prince 
was justly excluded, for denying the pubhc good to be the supreme 
law. Had the right he claimed been estabhshed, then our 
rehgion, our hberties, and the safety of our fortunes, had been 
no longer our own. In case of such establishment, the glory of 
our constitution was no more. The sum of the matter is, the 
royal family of the Stuarts being Roman Catholics, makes their 
case similar to an extinction of it. 

And as to the accumulated punishment of treason in Great 
Britain, that can only be designed as a powerful check to rebellion, 
against a king whose darling view is the welfare of the people. 
No in(amy» fcnieitures, or death, can be too severe for the man 
who rebels against a prince that governs for the good of the 
people, and endeavours to transmit our state safe to posterity. 
To plot against such a sovereign is a great crime indeed. To 
conspire ajjainst a prince, whose life is of the utmost consequence 
to the community, is an enormity that ought to be stamped 
with a pccuhar infamy, and punished in the severest manner, 
it can be no treason to act against a papist, who violates 
very maxim of our constitution, and by every maxim of popcjy 
^urs to destroy our rehgion and hberd^. Every man may 
epel unlawful attempts upon his person and property, and ifl 
' armed by God with authority for self-defence, 

Xo this it was repUed. that I thought the Doctor quite right, 

my own part was determined to oppose a popish prince, 

Bver he comes on with his unalienable and indefeasible 

, to introduce his absurd and cruel religion, to deprive us 

r rational Christianity, and to make us slaves^ instead of 

am subjects. No popish James, to write our themes, but 

J a bumper) may this nation be ever happy in a king whoio 

is founded upon law, and who has made it the rule of his 

nment. May Britons ever remember the merciless rsfe 

and the envious mahce of France ; each rc;idy to lay 

the whole fabric of our excellent constitution, and cry 

i^ with all the embittered sons of Edom, Down with it, down 
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wilb it; «vcD to tbe gnmod Here the clock struck ooe, 
ptfteL 

Etfly tlie next morning I wss op, aocording to my 
«»lkfid out, to look at tkm pUoe. Cieator is one of tliej 
toots tluit am be seen. In a wild loniaotsc country. The 
ikewm tre wonderful^ and aflorrl * *^ ^^ ^ vi^ pleasore. Tbe < 
aif imspects oi dtier«ii Hmi lie e4g<cs of the i 

aro wy 600. Tlio iviodtn^ t>»i>», ^'Tirtty pbliis, %*ast 
J iR»ds, deep daleii, the easy falfe of water in 
in otheta cataracta tnoihitng over locks, form 
the noei beaatifnl and deBghtful soetitt. Atl the 
of art are tmt foils and shadows to stxJi natnral 

In tbe midit of these scenes^ and m a thcatiical spaoo of] 
two himdred acres^ which the hand oC nature cut, or 
Oitt, 00 tbe sids oC a moontain, stajids Qeator-i^odge, a ; 
pretty taaasion. Near it were groves of various 
water of a s^oog spring mnrmiirsd Irmi the front 
lake at the bottom of the bilL 

Thb was Miss Spbkcs's coontry-hoose. Here the 
cxodlent Majkia passed the best part of her thne^ and : 
to any public |»ace bot Harrogate once a year. 
fidiaK, lbhiftg« and some visits to and from throe or 
boiifi now and theo« her hours were happily axid 
plojpod. History and Mathematics she took gi^t dehc 
and Ittd a wy surprising knowledge in tbe last, 
aaothsr of tboas ladies I met with in my travel, who 
that metbod of ^cuIatioR, bryond whxh nothing fo 
ho hopad or esrpected ; I mean the arithmetic of flu 
Veiy few men among the learned can consider 
sa generated by motion, or determine their proportic 
another irom tbe celerities of the motioia by which 
generated. I questioa U the Critical Reviewers can < 
sate they cannot^ though they have made so hoent 
with me. They may, however, pretend to know 
the matter, and so did Berkeley, the late Bishop ol 
Inland ; yet that prelate, in reaUt>\ understood no 
mathod than a porter does, though he presumed to 
It, and the divine Newton, the inventor of it But M 
In the tweutj^-lonrth year of her age, was at this ttmo|j 
In tbe fluxionary way. She had not only a dear and f 
nation of fluxions, but was able to pene^te into the 1 
•k^ science, and had made sublime discoveries in this T 
^Jji method of reasomog. She astonished me, I tho 
oiniU)TT and Mrs. Fletcher, mentioned in my hrst^ 
iLe very cxtraordinajT women, on account of their 
^^^ffAta and the fine answers the>' gave to the most 
^ '*- unt%-ersaJ arithmetic ; but this sort ol 
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is far inlenor to the duxioiiary liicthod oi calculation ; as the 
latter opens and discovers tous the secrets and recesses of nature, 
which have always before been locked up in obscurity and dark- 
ness. By fluxions, such difficulties are resolved, as raise the 
wonder and surprise of all mankind, and which would in vain 
be attempted by any other method whatsoever. What then 
must we think of a young woman well skilled in such work ; 
not only able to find the fluxions of flowing or determinate 
quantities, that is, the velocities with which they arise or begin 
to be generated in the first moments of formation, called the 
velocities of the incremental parts and the velocities in the last 
ratios, as vanishing or ceasing to be ; but from given fluxions 
to find the fluents ; and be ready in drawing tangents to curves ; 
in the solution of problems de maximis ct minimis, that is, the 
greatest or least possible quantity attainable in any case ; in the 
invention of points of inflection and retrogression ; in finding the 
cvoluta of a given curve ; in finding the caustic curves, by reflec- 
tion and refraction, &c,, &c., this was amazing beyond anything 
I had seen ; or have ever seen since, except Mrs. Benlow, of 
Richmondshire, with whom I became acquainted in 1739*' 
With astonishment I beheld her. I was but a young beginner^ 
or learner, in respect of her, though I had applied so close to 
fluxions after I had learned algebra, that my head was often 
ready to spht with pain ; nor had I the capacity, at that time, 
to comprehend thoroughly the process of several operations she 
performed with beauty, simpUcity, and charming elegance. 
Admirable Maiua ! No one have I ever seen that was her 
superior in this science : one equal only have I known, the lady 
a httlc before mentioned. And does not this demonstrate, that 
the faculties and imagination of women's minds, properly 
cultivated, may equal those of the greatest men ? And since 
women have the same improvable niinds as the male part of the 
species, why should they not be cultivated by the same method ? 
W^hy 'should reason be left to itself in one of the sexes, and be 
•1 I with so much care in the other. Learning and know- 

1 T perfections in us not as we are men, but as we are rational 

< in which order of beings the female world is upon the 

r- I with the male. We ought to consider in this particular, 

not what is the sex, but what is the species they belong to. And 
if women of fortune were so considered, and educated accordingly, 
I am sure the world would soon be the better for it. It w<mld 
be 90 far from making them those ridiculous mortals MoUere 
has described under the character of learned ladies ; that it 
would render them more agreeable and useful, and enable them 
by the acquisition o£ true sense and knowledge, to be superior 

• Sm Mtmrtn of itfMr<f Uiiit ef Gf*m BHtefn, mh ^^^ 
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kt ktag way, oum «!« to LoodoiL We were oiiiie \ 
road ; and ss the vpeaUMr was fioe, and om^ boi^es ] 
we hftd a clutfBiyig jooniey* My oompanloii was so 
Uiat had tt been two Uioittaiid miles xtozd Oeator 
Inslaad of two haodred and seventy-two, I should 
lhOQ(ht it too fthort Her coirrersalioa was so 
ftnt, thai no way ixmld seem tiresonie and tedioiis to 
UavtUod with her- Her Qodooa aad remarks were ever 
aind inslnitilve. It was \>ast pleasoTe to bear her, even 
4iWii| aad noat abstruse sohfects, od account of the 
Ipw iiWLWHH raiaed, and the 6ne knowledge it 
V <?•♦ *h^ tmderitood her 1 will p\^ an instanoe, 

|« 1^^ 0V«r the moimtauss tbe 6ist day. we missed 
^ IM • vflitiaf. and iostead of fctting to a very good mn« 
^ mmodml %f> real, we wen teced to ^top at a fxxir little 
a»d right Klad to gei k thsre as the eveoixig ^ — ^ 




tyous and wet, dark and cold. Here we got some bacon and 
fresh eg^ for supper^ and the ale was good, which amused us 
well enough till nine o'clock. We then proposed to play at 
cribbage for an hour, and called for a pack of cards ; but they 
bad none in the house, and we were obliged to divert ourselves 
with conversation, till it was time to retire. Miss Spence begao 
in the following manner. 

'* Was Newton, Sir, or Leibnitz, the author of that method 
of calculation, which lends its aid and assistance to all the other 
mathematical sciences, and that in their greatest wants and 
distresses ? I have heard a foreigner afltan, that the German 
was the inventor of fluxions/' 

** That cannot be/' I rephed, "In 1696, Dr. Barrow received 
from Newton a demonstration of the rule of the quadrature 
of curves, which the Doctor communicated to Collins; and as 
this is the foundation of fluxions, and the differential calculus, 
it is evident Newton had invented the method before that time, 

** In the beginning of 1673, Leibnitz was in England, again 
in October, 1676 ; and the interval of this time he spent in France, 
during wluch he kept a correspondence with Oldenburgh, and 
by his means with Collins ; and sometimes also with Newton, 
Irom the last of whom he received a letter, dated June 18, 
1676, wherein is taught the method of reducing quantities into 
infinite series, that is, of exhibiting the increments of flowing 
quantities. This method was utterly unknown to Leibnitz * 
before he received the above^d letter of Ne\vton's, as he him- 
self acknowledges in a letter to Oldenburgh, dated August 27, 
1676 ; for before that time, he says in his letter, he was obhged 
to transform an irrational quantity into a rational fraction » 
and thence by division, after the method of Mercator, to reduce 
the fraction into a scries. 

" It is Hkewise certain, that Leibnitz did not then understand 
these series, because, in the same letter, he desires Newton 
would explain to him the manner how he got these series. And 
a^D in a second letter from Newton to Leibnitz, dated Octo- 
ber 24, 1676, he gives yet clearer hints of his method, and 
Ulostrat^ it by examples, and lays down a nile, by which, from 
tho ordinates of certain curves, their areas may be obtained 
in 6nite terms, when it is possible. 

*' By these lights, and assisted by such examples, the acttto 
IMbmtz might have learned the Newtonian method, and indeed 
it ts pUin he did so ; for in 16S4, he &rst published, in the Lsipuc 
w^flf, his EUments of the Oiffetentiai Calculus, mthout fww- 
teadixkg to liave had the method before the year 1677, in which 
he received the two letters from Newton : and yet, when Sir 
Iiaaic publtahfid his^books of the number of curves of the fixtt 
kukd^ and of the quadrature of figures, the editors ol tht AeU 
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to proceed on the principles of the Differentiai Calculus^ This 
made me request an explication of the matter, and Maria went 
on in the following manner. 

*' Magnitudes, as made up of an infinite number of very small 
coostituent parts put together, are the work of the Difierential 
Calculus ; but by the fluxionary method, we are taught to con- 
sider magnitudes as generated by motion. A described line 
in this way, is not generated by an apposition of points, or dif- 
ferentials, but by the motion or flux of a point - and the velocity 
of the generating f>oint in the first moment of its formation, 
or generation, is called its fluxion. In forming magnitudes 
after the differential way, we conceive them as made up of an 
infinite number of smaU constituent parts, so disposed as to 
produce a magnitude of a given form ; that these parts are to 
each other as the magnitudes of which they are differentials ; 
and that one infinitely small part, or differential, must be in- 
finitely great, with respect to another other differential, or 
infinitely small part : but by fluxion, or the law of flowing, we 
determine the proportion of magnitudes one to another, from 
the celerities of the motions by which they arc generated. This 
most certainly is the purest abstracted way of reasoning. Our 
considering the different degrees of magnitude^ as arising from 
an increasing series of mutations of velocity, is much more 
simple, and less perplexed than the other way ; and the opera- 
tions founded on fluxions^ must be much more clear, accurate^ 
and convincing, than those that arc founded on the Differential 
Calculus, There is a great difference in operations, when quan- 
tities are rejected, because they really vanish ; and when they 
are rejected, because they are infinitely small : the latter method, 
which is the differential, must leave the mind in ambiguity 
and confusion, and cannot in many cases come up to the truth* 
It i5 a very great error then to call differentials, fluxions, and 
quite wrong to begin with the differential method, In order to 
learn the law or manner of flowing/' 

With amazement I heard this discourse, and requested to 
know by what master, and what method, she obtained these 
notions ; for they were far beyond everything on the subject 
that I had ever met \^ith. What she said concerning the nature 
and idea of fluxions, I thought just and beautiful, and I believe 
it was in her power, to show the bases on which they are erected. 
** My master, sir," said Maria, *' was a poor traveller, a 
Scotchman, one Martin Murdoch, who came by accident to 
^^ my father's house, to ask rebef, when I was about fifteen yean 
^F <^' He told us, he was the son of one of the ministers of Scot- 
^^ laad, and came from the remotest part of the Highlands : that 
I hl8 lather taught him mathematics, and left him, at his death, 
I a little stock on a small farm ^ bot mislortuiies aod accideiits 
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oMffd him in m choct thorn to bceak itp bomm^ moA te was ^ 
to LoodOD* to try tf ha eonld get MqrUiinc there, br teo^ 
arithmetsc of every Icmd* My father, who was m. hasptm 
nMa« invited him to wtrnj with ns a few days, mad the pid 
of Oiir fMfish iooo teuid, that he hid oot oiily a very 
nrdiaary uodenlaiBdiiig, bat was partlciilarly cxocUent at ' 
aad the other branches ol the JoaShematka My 
this afreed with htm to he miy preccp to f lor five 
datiag loar yeaia aad nine mootlis oi that time, he 
^aateal pahis to make me as perlect as he could tn andunc 
tdfoaomrtry, fsometty, alg^htm^ and Hoasoiia. As I dehgii 
in the study above all thijigi^ I wss a gyeat profic ie i i t lor so 
vean» and had Munooca been tagger with me^ I shoohl h 
bssii welt aoqaabited with the whole glonofas stractnre: 
towards the end of the fil^ year, this poor Axchimedes 
uniortunatdy drowned, in crossing ocue of oar rivets, in 
winter time, and went in that unoomlortahle way. in the tbs 
■leth year of his age, to the oijoynieat of that feticity and gl 
ifi^idi God has prepared lor a virtuous lUe and honest he 
fWliy 9Qch men^ as the poor and admirable Muaooca, I 
"often such hard measure In this world, is not in my 
aooount for, nor do I bdieve any one can ; but what I 
is one of those Buqirmng things, and I lamented not a 
loss of such A master. Still however I continued to stud 
many written rules he had given me, and to this day, 
matks are the greatest pleasure of my life. 

'' As to our method, my master, in the first place, 
perlectly understand ahttimetic, and then geometry, and 
m aU their parts and improvements, the methoda ~^ 
doctrine of proportions, nature of logarithms, m< 
laws of motion : from thenoe we proceeded to the 
of fluxions, and at last looked into the Dificrential 
In this true way my excellent master led me, and in 
I difficult |.>ath every one must go, who intends to leaxn 
It would be hut lost labour for any person to attem 
who wjis unacquainted with these Precogmta. 

'* When we turned to fluxions, the first thing my 
was to instruct me in the arithmetic of exponents, the 
of powers, and the manner of their generation. We 
to tlie doctrine of infinite series ; and then, to the 
generating mathematical quantities. This generation 
tities was my first step into fluxions, and my roaster 
explained the nature of them, in this operation, that I 
to form a just idea of a first fluxion, though thought 
to be incomprehensible. We proceeded from thence 
notation and algorithm of first fluxions ; to the finding 
thirds &c, fluxions ; the finding fluxions of exponent! 
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titles ; and the fitients from given fluxions ; to their uses in 
drawing tangents to curves • in Ending the areas of spaces ; 
the valves of surfaces ; and the contents of soHds ; their per- 
cussion, oscillation, and centres of gravity. All these things 
my master so happily explained to my understanding, that I 
was able to work with ease, and found no more difficulty in 
conceiving an adequate notion of a nascent or evanescent quan- 
tity, than in forming a true idea of a mathematical point. In 
short, by the time I had studied fluxions tw^o years, I not only 
understood their fundamental principles and operations, and 
could investigate, and give the solution of the most general and 
useful problems in the mathematics ; but likewise, solve several 
problems that occur in the pha^nomena of nature." 

Here Maria stopped, and as soon as astonishment would 
permit me to speak, I proposed to her several difficult questions, 
I had heard, but was not then able to answer. I requested her, 
in the first place, to inform me, how the time of a Ixidy's descend- 
ing through any arch of a cycloid was found : and if ten hundred 
ight avoirdupoise, hanging on a bar of steel perfectly elastic, 
id supported at both ends, will just break the bar, what must 
the weight of a globe, falling peq>endicular 185 feet on the 
middle of the bar, to have the same effect ? — My next ques- 
tions were, how long, and how far, ought a given globe to descend 
by its comparative weight in a medium of a given density, but 
without resistance, to acquire the greatest velocity it is capable 
of in descending with the same weight, and in the same medium, 
vnth resistance ? — And how are we to find the value of a solid 
formed by the rotation of this curvilinear space, A C D about 
the axis A D, the general equation, expressing the nature of 
the curve, 
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? — How is the centre of gravity to be found 



of the space enclosed by an hyperbola, and its asymptete ? 
And how are we to find the centre oscillation of a sphere re- 
volving about the line P A M, a tangent, to the generating circle 
F A H, in the point A, as an axis ?— These questions Maria 
answered with a celerity and elegance that again amazed roe, 
and convinced me that, notwithstanding the Kight Rev. meta* 
physical disputant, Dr, Berkeley, late Bishop of Cloyne in Ire- 
land, could not understand the doctrine of fluxions, and therefore 
did all he could to disgrace them, and the few mathematicians 
who have studied magnitudes as generated by motion ; yet. 
the doctrine, as delivered by the divine Newton, may be clearly 
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oemoBLvtd, and distiocAy cooiprebeaded ; that the prin^ 
upon which it is founded, are true, and the dexnonstratk^ 
its ruki coodusive. No oppoettioQ can hurt it | 

Whru I oltferved^ that 0Ofli« learned toen will not aUoir 
a velocttjT which continiiQft for no time at all, can possibli 
scribe any 9p^^ at idl : tta edect, they say, ts absolntely notJ 
and instead ol satisfying reason with truth and precision, 
humaa faculties are quite confounded, lost, and bewtld 
in fluadons. A velocity or fiuxion is at best we do not 1 
what ; whether sometMng or nothing : and how can the i 
lnv hold on, or form any accurate abstract idtOL of soth a sul 
fleeting thung f 

*• Di?<niitants/' answered Maria, ** may perplex with 
spc< and confound with mysterious disquisitioos, 
tht of fiuxions has no dependance on such th 
The Dpcraijon is not what any single abstract velocity 
generate or de<%chbe of itself, but what a continual and 
oesfttvely variable velocity can produce in the whole. 
tatoly, a variable cause may fmduee a variable effect J 
18 a permanent cause a permanent and constant effe 
difierence can only be, that the continual variation of 
must be proportional to the continual variation of tbe'e 
The method of fluxions therefore is true, whether we ca 
cannot concei\'e the nature and manner of several thing 
lating to them, though we had no ideas of perpetually ai 
increments, and magnitudes in nascent or evanescent si 
The knowledge of such things is not essential to flu3do!ii9. 
they propose is, to determine the velocity or flowir 
a generated quantity increases, and to sum up all 
generated or described by the continually variah 
On these two bases fluxions stand," 

This was clear and just, and showed that the natm 
idea of fluxions is agreeable to the nature and constitutif 
things. They can have no dependance upon any metaph; 
speculations, such speculations as that anti^matbemat 
my Lord of Cloyne, brought in, to cavil and dispute a| 
principles he understood nothing of, and maliciously 
account of them into the dark ; but are the genuine 
of nature and truth. An instance or two may illu 
matter. 

I, A heavy body descends perpendicularly i6^t 



[ and 

4 

the c 
we ca 
thing 
Hy ai 
mt si 
flu xJom 




second, and at the end of thb time, has acquired 
of 32| feet in a second, which is accurately known. Ai 
given distance then from the place the body fell, take the ] 
A in the right line, and the velocity of the falling body ii 
point may be truly computed : but the velocity in any 
above A» at ever so smaU a distance^ will be less than ii 
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and the velocity at any point below A, at the least possible 
distance, wiU be greater than in A. It is therefore plain, that 
in the point A, the body has a certain determined velocity, 
which belongs to no othex point in the whole line. Now this 
velocity is the fluxion of that right hne in the point A ; and with 
it the body would proceed, if gravity acted no longer on the 
body's arrival at A. 

2. Take a glass tube open at both ends whose concavity is 
of different diameters in different places, and immerse it in 
a stream, till the water fills the tube, and flows through it. Then, 
in different parts of the tube, the velocity of the water will be 
as the squares of the diameters, and of consequence different. 
Suppose then, in any marked place, a plane to pass through 
the tube perpendicular to the axis, or to the motion of the water, 
and of consequence, the water will pass through tMs section 
with a certain determinate velocity. But if another section 
be drawn ever so near the former, the water, by reason of the 
different diameters, will flow through this with a velocity dif- 
ferent from what it did at the former, and therefore to one 
section of the tube, or single point only* the determinate velocity 
belongs. It is the fluxion of the space which the fluid descnbes 
at that section ; and with that uniform velocity the fluid would 
continue to move, if the diameter ^•as the same to the end of 
the tube. 

3. If a hollow cyhnder be filled with water to flow freely out 
through a hole at the bottom, the velocity of the effluent will 
be as the height of the water, and since the surface of the in- 
cumbent fluid descends without stop, the velocity of the streain 
will decrease, tiU the eflluent be all out There can then be 
no two moments of time, succeeding each other ever so nearly, 
wherein the velocity of the water is the same ; and of conse- 
quence, the velocity, at any given point, belongs only to that 
particular indivisible moment of time. Now this is accurately 
the fluxion of the fluid then flowing ; and if, at that instant, 
more water was poured into the cylinder, to make the surface 
keep its place, the effluent would retain its velocity, and still 
be the fluxion of the fluid. Such are the operations of nature, 
and they visibly confirm the nature of Fluxion- It is from 
hence quite clear, that the fluxion of a generated quantity, 
cannot retain any one determined value for the least space of 
time whatever, but the moment it arrives at that value, the 
same moment it loses it again, The fluxion of such quantity 
can only pass gradually and successively through the indefinite 
degrees contained between the two extreme value-s, which are 
the bmits thereof, during the n of the fluent, m case 
the fluxion be variable. But ti ugh a determinate degree 
oi Suxion do^ not continue at ail, yet, at every determimte 
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isdtviaMi nofRenl oi liine^ ifvcty fineot bas iame det^mp 
of flitidoii } that is. every gieaemted qaaistity has^ 
a c«rtun mtc of increaiing, a fliucioQ whose 
value Is deterni ' xioci has no] 

iaif»ed value f ever. To 

valoc '' ii 15. lac rauo ^-' ls to 

prohL iv p^tiometiical : r. 4 the 

■II « ha^ do ' ry, in his 

t' and hi^ true prmc 

nuUieiaatica, 

If my Lord o! Ctoyne had beeo qualified to 
ooo^dar iba ca» of Haaoons. and could hate laid a^d^ 
ttiuioeottlltable obtttuacy, and tnvincible prejudice, which a 



him revilir^ to 

hava discovert 
valti^ of a j^iftri 
of any c«* 
ratio of ti 



1 rasoo on the aot to 

ati&wer to 1 . v$t, be 

- was very possible to iind the 
i;intity, or the contemporary iisi _ 
By the binomial theoreffC 



i 



iplc quantity to the fiuxtoa oi i 
€Oinp> iLiLy, may be hjd in L.',enoiLii, m the lo^ 

aod a-- : truth as wc i>!c.is'.?, uliiUt wl- vni.-posei 

small uiciumcnt actually »lr-:iib.a And - 

of these fluxions is required \ui njine one ii 

the fluid, in the vcr>' beginmng oi the increment, and 
it Is generated, we make, in the particular case, the \'al^ 
the nmple increments nothing, which before was expr 
general : then all the terms wherein they are found vanisi 
what is left accurately shews the relation of the fluxions 
point where the mcrement is supposed to commence. 
abstract value of the fluxion belongs only to one point 
fluent, the moments are made to vanish, after we hav 
by their continual dimi nation, whither the ratio tend 
what it contuiuaVly verges to ; and this becomes as visi| 
the very character it is HTitten in. 

But ilishop Berkeley was unacquainted with mather 
principles, and out of his aversion to these sciences, an4^ 
for orthodoxy, cavilled and disputed with all his mifibi 
endeavoured to bring the matter to a state uninte 

himself, and everybody else. Here Makia had done^ 

near a quarter of an hour after, I sat silently looking 
in the greatest astonishment 

But as to our travels, the loth of August we got safe to ] 
and the consequence of the journey was, that the last 
the same month, I had the honour and happdnesa ol 
married to this young lady. 



Wise is the man, who prepares both for his own 
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the death of his friends ; who makes use of the foresight of 
troubles, so as to abate the uneasiness of them, and puts in 
practice the resolution of the philosopher Cleanthes.* ** I am 
thinking with myself every day, says one of the philosophers, 
how many things arc dear to me ; and after I have considered 
them as temporary and perishable, I prepare myself, from that 
very minute, to bear the loss of them without weakness/* I 
thought of this the morning I married the beautiful and in- 
genious Miss Sfence, and determined if I lost her^ to make 
the great affliction produce the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 
The man must feel, in such a case : the Christian will submit. 
Before the end of six months, she died, and I mourned the loss 
with a degree of sorrow due to so mucli excellence, endearment 
and delight My complaint was bitter, in proportion to the 
de-sires of nature. But as nature says, '*Let this cup pass : " 
Grace says, ** Let thy will be done/* If the ftower of all my 
comfort was gone, the glory departed \ yet thy glory is, O man, 
to do the will of God, and bear the burthen he lays upon thee \ 
Let nature, grace, and time, do their part, to close the wound, 
and let not ignorance impeach the wisdom of the Most High. 
The cup which my Father hath given me : shall I not drink ? 
I will. I Mill not quarrel with Providence. In short, I re- 
sig^ned, and not long after I had buried this admirable woman, 
who died at her seat in Westmoreland, I went into the world 
again, to relieve my mind, and try my fortune once more. What 
happened there, I will report, when I have related the extra- 
ordinary case of my wife Miss Spence, and the four physicians 
I had to attend her. It is a very curious thing. 

This young lady was seized with that fatal distemper, called 
a malignant fever : Something foreign to nature got into her 
blood, by a cold, and other accidents, it may be, and the luctus 
or strife to get clear thereof became very great. The effer- 
vescence or perturbation was very soon so violent as to shew, 
that it not only endangered, but would quickly subvert the 

* ClMiitlkH irai a oAUve of Aisus in Ly«ia, In AAU-Kiiior, tad to v«rf poor, iHmii lie <•»• 

lo Athcos lo study, that, for tus ntDTxjrt, he wrought at niKijr^ hi dmvllaf w%sm tar th» 
■■riBDi. *nd ia gru&dimf behind I" atteooed t^ i 2<tio, itieeMded him 

m bl> •Qbont, and grwr loto vcr^ 

^1 Itie vrxr tir 



mth the A i 
icr Zcno die 



I <«a(« Quiet, tjod bid 



Jird we kaow ci. 
T*im ttnd l*Uto. 

*Thr iemloi wtt* PUto, the disciple of Socratef» Sp«fti«tppui^ XcQoentCi^ 

Po|giii>.. _ . liJ Cnotor; and trom Crates, the fifth aeadatnk, iprunf the old itoici, 

lo wit, U^leK i£«m>, Cleuithei, CHryitppus, &ad Dioseoes the BabrlOfUM ; not he that v«i 
aurlv and protid. Cioaro in his works oft^rt pientioms this Bahylooiui, th« fMA« Wa fisd 
in tfio Rr,i,ija histary, that he wu UvtiM; in the year of Roma 399* thitt U, 135 y^ara before 
r wbea he died wa know uol. Thc^K fentlem^ti of the two old vdwQia wve to be 

ndoso^btca, exeelient man ; b«l then, to he ttrUrUy hnpwtial, w« muit ^mn^ 
, knew in relation to the^ viili l>j (.od, aod a klii^doui b> rM,,,-. wa$ but poo* 

Jcai..,uK,, im' i'-<rr' t to what is v.- ■ ■ Affw TaUmtnt U U«L U \ 

l*¥ .'i»'l'- our ^usae* and sv-siei >7n KipUm revebi laHatluK 

n rriKv r.ir.r*- J.jf ibf glor>' of O^-J . -^-. 1-- , 'I o( niJiikind, thjc. 

r '■ to teacli. ChniU^tutv, with. 

L"jve ill )usl cji'jqihou, but pF'- 
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dotes. Thus did my Doctor marshal his animal spirits, fight them 
against the enemy venom, to great disadvantage. If his talk 
was not romance, it was plain his spirits were routed, and venom 
was getting the day. His alexipharmics and warm antidotes 
were good for nothing. The malady increased. 

This being the case, I sent again in haste for a fourth doctor, 
a man of greater learning than the other three, and therefore 
in opinion, opposite, and against their management of the fever. 
This great man was Dr. Frost. He was a mechanician, and 
af&rmed that, the solid parts of the human body are subjected 
to the rules of geometry, and the fluids to the hydrostatics ; 
and therefore, to keep the machine in right order, that is, in 
a state of health, an aequilibrium must be maintained, or restored, 
' if destroyed. The baJance must not turn to one side or the 
other. To restore sanity in acute cases, and in chronic too, 
our business is to prevent the vessels being elevated or deprest 
beyond the standard of nature : when either happens, the division 
of the blood is increased, the motion is augmented, and so beget 
a fever. There cannot be an inordinate elevation of the oily 
or fiery parts of the blood, till the vessels vibrate above the 
standard of nature. 

In a slight fever, the blood increases but little above the 
balance ; but if more than one day, turns to a synochus, which 
is but the same fever augmented beyond the balance of nature. 
This turns to a putrid synochus, and this to a causus. This is 
the case of your lady. From an elevated contraction, the 
Doctor continued, to my amazement, her blood obtains a greater 
force and motion ; hence greater division, hence an increase 
of quantity and fluidity : and thus from greater division, motion 
and quantity increased, arises that heat and thirst, with the 
other concomitant symptoms of her fever ; for the blood dividing 
faster than it can be detached through the perspiratory emunc- 
tories of the skin, is the immediate cause of the heart's pre- 
ternatural beating : and this preternatural division of the blood 
arises from the additional quantity of obstructed perspirable 
matter, added to the natural quantity of the blood. 

Things being so, the Doctor went on ; and the fever rising 
by the blood's dividing faster than can be detached by the 
sevend emunctories ; and this from an elevation of the solids 
above the balance, we must then strive to take off the tension 
of the solids, and subtract the cause. This makes me begin 
in a manner quite contrary to the other physicians, and I doubt 
not but I shsdl soon get the better of the fury and orgasm, make 
an alteration in the black scabrous tongue, and by according 
with the modus of nature, throw forth the matter of the disease. 
I will enable nature to extricate herself. I hope to disentangle 
her frcnn the weight. 
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senmi 'd fast, and the intestine mottoo of the crasai 

mcntum 3 V nature was brought to her last struggle 

AU the di^ nngers of a general wreck appeared, to gr 

the bystiiuu«-i> nuiice of approaching death. She died tl 
ninth day, by the ignorance of four learned Physicians. Hi 
theie Gentlemen considered the fever no othen^ise than as 
dlieftse arising from some unusual ferment, stirred up amo; 
l!i V rs of the blood, disturbing both those natural motio 

Ai >ns of the body, hindering perspiration, and therel 

giMn,g i^uick and large accession to such parts of the alime 
or liquors taken down^ as are disposed to ferment ; and th< 
is alwa>^ a strong disposition that way ; fi^* the blood has 
three-fold motion, fluidity, common to all liquors, protmsi^ 
from the impulse of the heart and arteries, and fcrmentati 
that is, a motion throughout of all its parts, which quahty 
owing to the dissimilar parts of the blood ; for being 
pound of various particles, there must be a coUuctation ] 
they occur, and of consequence, a continual fermentatic 
this is just and moderate, it is for the good of the anima 
purifies the blood : if it is too much, it tends to a fever ^ 
still increases, it produces the burning causus. Hard is 
struggle then, and if nature cannot dispume, even heir 
art, the patient has no haiard for life. Hence it is, 
are so subject to fevers, and that it carries a\*'ay more 
than all the rest of the diseases. Out of ever>' forty*t^ 
have it, twenty-five generally die. It was so in tlie 
Hippocrates, 430 years before Christ And so Dr. Sy< 
and Dr. Friend found it, in their practice. But had ml 
Doctors considered the fever as I have plainly stated it. 
vainly pretending to be so wise as to know the essential 
of it ; and in the beginning of it, before the terrible apf 
the vigil, delirium, subsult\is, the dry black tongue, the 
teeth, and the pale, unconcocted urine, had caused a de 
by large bleeding, had opened the pores by a mild su^ 
had then given a vomit, Rad. Ipecacuanha in small saci 
or chicken- water, and let the sufferer indulge in that thin 
hquor, an emulsion of the seeds and almonds in barley 
and if the patient required it, a draught of table-beer 
toast, between whiles; had this been done very soon,] 
might be relief as quickly ; or if the fever still run high, U 
again, and wash down some proper alexipharmic powdc 
a proper cordial julap, it is possible nature would ha\ 
able to accomplish the work, and health had been again re 
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use the word proper alexipharmk, and proper cordial julap^ 
because the Theriaca and Mithridatium of the shops, which 
are commonly, almost always ordered as an alexipharmic bole, 
" rather poisons than useful in a fever ; and because the tincture 
ad syrup of safifron, the treacle- water, or any other distilled 
Dmpound, are not fit cordials in the case ; but it should be the 
>nserva lujul3e in an emulsion ex sem. fr, cum amygd, in aq* 
hordci. This is the true alexipharmic, and the only cordial, 
^o be given in a fever. But it was the destructive alexipharmics 
nd cordials of the shops they forced down Maria's throat, and 
\iith the other bad prescriptions and management, killed 
one of the finest and most excellent women that ever lived- 

And now to give the world a better idea of this admirable 
woman than any description of mine can exhibit, I shall here 
place a few reUgious little Pieces, which she wTote while Miss 
Spknce, and which I found among her papers. 

MORAL THOUGHTS, 
Written by Miss Spencc. 

MORALITY. I 

Abstract, mathematical, or physical truth, may be above 
the reach of the bulk and community of mankind. They have 
neither the leisure, nor the necessary helps and advantages to / 
acquire the natural knowledge of arts and sciences. The many/ 
calls and importunities of the animal kind, take up the greatest 
part of their time, thoughts, and labour, so that the more abstract 
speculations, and experimental disquisitions of philosophy, are 
placed by Pro\idencc quite out of their reach and beyond their 
sphere of action^ 

On the contrary, moral truth, right and wrong, good and 
evil, the doing as we would be done by, and acting towards all 
men as they really are and stand related in society ; these things 
are as evident to the understanding, as Ught and colours are 
to the eye, and may be called the intellectual, moral sense. Here 
needs no deep learning, or trouble and expence of education. 
but the same trutlis are as evident, and as much seen and felt 
by the learned and unlearned, the gentleman and the plough- 
mao, the savage or wild Indian, as by the be^t iai^tructcd philo- 
sopher. The divine perfections shine through all nature, and 
the goodness and bounty of the Creator to all his cieatuics, 
impre&s the obligation of imitating this wisest and beat ol Beings 
upon every man's heart and conscience. 

But noLwithstandmg the maxims of morality are thus solidly 
established, .'^n< * r-^ted to all capacities, and thoi^^*^ ^^*>ry 
man has a lu > seek, and a main end to sec h 

rauit be infimu.y ,-.. arable to any concerns of lifc^ v-^ .*v*v. it 
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' what is marvellous and unconimon. 

In sum, the prejudices of the understanding, the illusions 
ol the heart, and the tyranny established in the world, vnth 
relation to opinions, form a grand obstacle to the serious study 
of morality^ ; and to the attainment of a more exact knowledge 
of our duty. Nor is it to be expected that any ^ill very much 
apply themselves to make discoveries in these matters, whilst 
the desire of esteem, riches, or power, makes men espouse the 
irell*endowed opinions in fashion, and then seek arguments 
lit her to make good their beauty, or varnish over and cover 
licir deformity. Whilst the parties of men, cram their tenets 
awn all men's throats, whom they can get into their powerj 
nthout permitting them to examine their truth and falsehood ; 
ind will not let truth have fair play in the world, nor men the 
Sherty to search after it ; what im]>rovements can be expected 
|>f this kind ? What greater lifiht can be hoped for in the moral 
ciences ? The subject part of mankind in most places might, 
iistead thereof, with Egyptian bondage, expect Eg>'ptian dark- 
8, were not the candle of the Lord set up by himself in men's 
inds, which it is impossible for the breath of man wholly to 
Extinguish ; how much soever the infallible guides of one church, 
id the orthodox rulers of another, may scheme and labour 
subject conscience to human jurisdiction, and bring the 
iward principle and motive of action within the cognizance 
hi their political theocracy, or theocratic pohcy. 

After all this, is it to be wondered at, that such, whose occupa- 

ious and distractions of life, or want of genius and outward helps, 

not allow them to engage in long and profound meditations, 

re found to liave generally understandings so short and narrow, 

ad ideas so false or confused, in matters of morality ? 

And since this is the case of the greatest part of mankindj 

has no doubt been always God's will, that tliey, w^ho had the 

reatest hght, and whom his pro\ndence had furnished with 

he greatest helps, should communicate their knowledge to 

ticli as were not able of themselves to acquire it so easily, or 

'r»at a degree. 



RELIGION. 

Wh&t is religion ? The true, eternal, immutable religioD of 

and nature, consists^ as I opine, in the filial love and fear 

God, and the brotherly love of mankind ; in the practice ol 

those moral duties ol truth and righteousness, which result 

Dm it, under a fiducial trust in, and dependence on God, and 

tiC constant scn-.(? of his power and presence in all our actions, 

the re warder of good and punisher of ba4 men Tlua i:* tUe 
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raigioo Icniiidsd in natoiv and reaaos, and w^ach mast be at 

at) timm and e%*«ywbere tb» same. A» this r^glofi was ia 

a gr»t iD^SQfQ lovt^ and neglected^ amidst tbe general igma' 

aooe, fitiperstilioa, and idolatiy ai Ibe vrorld, it was the gireal 
rbminei* and desifp o( revelauon to restore it, and set man] 
I trolth and reason in its original bght, by bringing manltfnd ts 

the riR^t ' their reason and ondcfslanding in sodi mattaa. 
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acbamtMi II 

wbere he U> 
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a manner of 
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and Zeno, there wvre no new 

i. . ^_,v^ lyj^jj betook hiniself to that sect, 
J ted his own sentimeots. 
Pot^uno of Alescaiuirta introdoced 
which was called the EelccdC| 
ui MJUfxting from all the tenets of prei 
such as appeared most reasonable ; out 
I each man his own system of ph0o6Opiiy. 
io*s works that he was an EcJectic 
Ami why snnuhi it not be good in rehgion. as well as in philo- 
sophy ? 1 own I am an Eclectic in divinss. And the sum d 
my religion is, without regard to modes or parties, so to live 
to the glory of the Father, without attachment to the cxeatnre 
for the sancUfication and happiness of mankind ; that wbw 
thift fleeting scene of xm and sorrow shall vanish, and pass awaj 
from sight, t!ie angels of God may gi\^ ray sotd a safe tran 
siition to that heavenly happiness, which no thought €:an la^ 
hold on, and which no art can describe. 

The prncticc of reason and troth is the rule of action to Goi 
himscH, and the foundation of all true religion. It is the firs 
and highest obligation of all rational beings, and our di^-in 
Lord C.I a from heaven to earth to teach it to manldnd 

Christ I a plain doctrine to men, fitted to reform thd 

hearts ana lues, intended to make them perfect in seli-denia 
hnmiUty. love, goodness, and innocence ; and to enable then 
with hearts raised above the world, to worship the Father i 
spirit and in truth. 

But this glorious religion the Romish priests have pcrverte 
Into a system of mysteries, and staring contradictions, tl 
better to supjxjrt the worst and most deplorable purposes ( 
temporal wealth, power, pride, mahcc, and cruelty* In dirw 
opposition to reason and common sense, we must commeiK 
generous believers in an ecclesiastical Christianity, and conle 
the symbol of their holy Athanasius, though it be no mor 
or better^ than the effects of a luxuriant fancy, without hh 
ness and correspondency, in the real nature and reason of thing! 
17, 4, and 19 are 41, says convocation to his behevers, and yoi 
religion, my brethren, is all a tremendous m^^ery : Yon mn 
adore as such, what the Infidels renounce as a contradiction 
Thus^shamefuUy do these priests sink the credibility of o 
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gospel, and impose upon the silly people, a ball of wax for the 
religion of Jesus ; making them believe contrary to knowledge, 
and prefer a system that is a lye against the light of nature, 
and the gospel. 

But the chief end, duty, happiness, and highest perfection 

hat man can arrive at^ consists, and is found, in a peifect exer- 
cise of human reason. 

We read in Chromdes, that Hezekiah began his good reign 
with the revival of religion, which had long suffered by the 
neglect and profanation, or through the neglect and omission 
of his predecessors. To this purpose he opened the doors of 
the house of the Lord, and issued a decree, that all Israel should 
come to keep the passovcr, which they had not done of a long 
time. But as the legal cleansing and purifying, could not be 
performed by great numbers that did eat the passovcr, by the 
appointed time, on account of many things, and particularly 
the force of long interval and disuse ; therefore this irregularity 
employed the devotion of the good king, as the canon of the 
passover, under the strictest prohibition, and the severest 
penalty, forbid any one to eat, that did not come with outivard 
and legal purity. No unclean person shall eat of it : and he 
prayed for the people, saying, The good Lord pardon every 
one that prepareth his heart to seek God, the Lord God of their 
lathers, though he be not cleansed according to the purification 
the sanctuary ; and the Lord hearkened unto Hezekiah, 

ays the next verse, and healed the [icople, that is, took off the 
penalties of the canon, and gave them the benefit of the rite. 
From hence it follows, that, however defective we may be in 
outward rites and ceremonies of a church, yet inward truth and 
purity will be accepted in default of outward things. Inward 
disposition is the substance of religion, and may compound 
lor the want of outwartl matters ; but outward service can 
never be accepted instead of inward purification. 

And it farther follows, if the outw^ard solemnities of religion 
cannot be obtained upon lawful terms, which is the case of 
many, in respect of Popery and Athanasian worship ; then 

iwill the good Lord pardon and be propitious to those who pre- 
pare their heart to seek him, though they be not cleansed accord* 
jng to the solemn institution, and ritual puriffcation, 
' This text is in the vulgar Latin, Dominus bonus propitiabitur 
runctis qui in toto corde requirunt Dominum, Deum fiatrum 
Buorum, et non iraputabit cis quod minus sanctificatj sunt. 
The good Lord will be propitioas to all those, who in their whole 
heart seek the Lord God of their Fat hers, and wiH not impute 
to them their being less sanctified than they ought, 

• Histories in ail ages are full of the encroachments ol the 

" hM*. Tbli trtide rektiiig to th» «tieroaehiiM&t» of tiw dittjr, «M not touad UKmi 
HIM Bfmotw pa|>en, tut it iourtcd twt« «• ia 4 pS9pm i4i«i> 
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titled to letters of administration, without leaving any choice to 
the Ordinary, was certainly intended to cut him out of all hope of 
making gain of the effects of persons dying intestate. But the 
church docs not easily quit its hold. Means were faUen upon to 
elude this law also. Though the possession given by tliis statute 
wrested out of the hands of the Ordinary, yet his pretentions 

bsisted intire, of caUing the administrator to account, and oblig- 
ing him or her to distribute the eflects to pious uses. This was an 
admirable engine in the hands of a churchman for squeezing 
money. An administrator who gave any considerable share to 
the Bishop, to be laid out by him, without doubt, in pious uses, 
would not find much difficulty in making his accompt. This rank 
abuse moved the judges solemnly to resolve, that the Ordinary, 
after administration granted by him, cannot compel the adminis- 
trator to make distribution.* And at last, the right of the next 
of kin was fully established by statute 22 and 25 Car, II. cap. 10. 
This cut out the Ordinary entirely. 

If 1 thought the Athanasian creed was a part of the rehgion of 
Jesus, I should be induced to entertain a hard thought of Christi- 

*ty. I should think it enjoined a slavish submission to the dic- 

tes of designing men : and instead of a reasonable service^ 
required us to renounce our understandings, to apostatize hrom 
humanity, and degenerate into brutes, by giving up our reason, 
which alone distinguishes us from them. Most unjust charge 
upon our holy rehgion I A religion, which enlarges our rational 
faculties, filHng the mind with an astonishing idea of an eternal 
duration, and thereby giving us a contempt of the mean, transient 
pleasures of this hfe, and which we and the brutes enjoy in com- 
mon : a religion that requires only the highest degree of reverence 
towards the most high, the most refined purity of heart and mind, 
and the most noble and diffusive charity towards all mankind. In 
short, that estabhshcs righteousness upon earth, and intire obedi- 
ence to the will of God ; that so having put the oil into our lamp, 
according to the gospel parable, it may not only measure the course 
of time, but hght us beyond it, to the coming of the bridegroom, 
and the morning of eternity. 

But this will not do for the Doctors, they must have eatabhshed 
Credenda for judgments of all sizes, they must have a formulary 
of dogmatic theology, an Athanasian Jumble, to support the Holy 
Church ; though their creed burlesques mathemaucal certainty, 
and renders their ecclesiastical Christianity inferior to the antient 
pagan rehgion. A trinity is the ecclesiastical God ; but whether 
three distinct conscious beings of co-ordinate power, e()ual inde- 
pendency, and unorigination, and so three proper Deities ; or, 
ooty three symbols of natural powers. In this the Doctors are not 
agxeed ; but the majority are for the three proper Deities : this 
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MoK^, as reaUy belteved i and attributes of the inv 

Cod« as ii he lud seen him wit u iu% eyes ; and fully depended 
Ills oondoct and assistance. 
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surrection from ; the being, after that, received in 

the hcav'cniy Jei u -.^.. .»» , , ; ..^^ herein we shall have nothing 
than Uie good people who lived under the law : therefore 
tilings can only mean our enjoyment of God immediately 
our leaving this world. 

It is strange then that Bishop Fell and Whitby say, the 
thing means the Messias, or the heavenly country to be fully 
sesscd at the end of the world. 
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Oi the same opinion is Pyle. He says» our pious ancestors under 
tie law, though in a state of rest and happiness, after death, yet 
ceived not the full and complete enjoyment of celestial glory, 
[that being deferred till the last and great dispensation of the Mes- 
PRiah be past, that so they and sincere Christians, may be all re- 
warded and cro\^Tied together, with the happiness both of body 
and soul, at the final day of judgment : but if so, tcU me^ Mr» Pyle, 
where is the better thing provided for us Christians ? 

3. Besides, if the Apostle may be his own interpreter, the word 

perfect means the intermediate state of good souls in paradise 

^and not the complete state after the resurrection. In the next 

"phapter, he speaks of the spiiits of the just made perfect, by which 

Ue means undoubtedly the separate souls now in glory. 

In a word, the design of the Apostle was to prove that, since 
ICod has provided some better thing for us, we appear to be more 
in his favour ; and therefore the argument from their being justi- 
Ked to our being justihed by faith, is stronger, that is^ such a faith 
las lias an operative influence, by rendering our lives a comment 
Apon the blessed nature of God. 
And that this was the meaning of the Apostle in the something 
etter provided for us Christians, appears yet plainer from the 
>nsequence drawn by the inspired writer, to wit, that we ought 
^rith the greater patience and courage to endure persecution, since 
}od has provided something better for us than for them. If the 
intient beUevers held out, who expected but a state of sleep, till 
the time of the general resurrection : much more should we pa- 
jkiently suffer afEiction, and even death itself, for the sake of truth, 
ind of the gospel, when wc know, that God has promised us some- 
thing better j to mt, that we shall be conducted to paradise im- 
fmediatcly after death, and be there spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and be with Christ, which is far better than either to sleep 
liter death, or to live longer in this world, 

I^t us lay aside then every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set be- 
fore u*i. Let us put away every thing from us» that would hinder 
from improving in virtue and goodness ; looking to and imi- 
ating Jesus, the leader and captain of the faithful, and an ex- 
Ae of spotless virtue and perfect obedience. The love of the 
orld is enmity wth God, and to place our affections Here, is to 
' f y that better provision wliich he has made for us. Wc arc 
strangers and pilgrims here. The human state is but a paa- 
ge, not a place of abode. It is a station of exercise and disci- 
line, and was not designed for the place of oojoymeoL That 
appy country is before us. 

AVOIDINGS. 

Avoid aU indirect arts in the puisuit of a fortune. AU UJiIawiul 
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of John, ctL VI. V, 44. ** ,Va m4m cm com^ Id m 
sxttpt the Paihef draw him.'* 

That is, n l^c a Christian, unless his regard for the Dett 

mid natttrai i incUnes him to receive a more imprqw 

acbetne of religion. 9| 

But Dr, Young, in one of his sermons, explains this text imm 
foUo^^ng manner. ^ -n live up to the religion of Jesui 

and reach Christian i n, unless the Father enlightens an 

enables him, by the operative intluence of his holy spirit. We ca 
do nothing, m respect of wliat ought to be done, to be more tha 
nominid Christians, v ic inward principle of sanctificati(» 

This I think is mere > >m. The excellent Dr. Lardner cj 

pounds the text in the following words : *' No man vnW come t 
rae, and receive my pure, sublime, and spiritual doctrine, unle 
he have first gained some just apprehensions concermng the gei 
eral principles of religion. And if a man have some good notioi 
of God, and his perfections, and liis will as already revealed^ I 
wUl come unto me. If any man is weU disposed, if he has a lo^ 
of truth, and a desire to advance in virtue, and religious knoi 
ledge ; he will readily hearken to me, anil I>olievc in me/* 
mons, voL i, p, 303. 

Of Baptism, in ihs name of the Father, :>i w, and Hoiy Sp 
What is the meaning of baptiring them into the namej 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ? 
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It signifies receiving men by baptism to the profession and pri- 
irileges of that religion, which was taught by the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, that is, which the Father taught by the Son, in his lifetime, 
and by the Spirit, after his ascension. 

Or, to be baptized, is solemnly to profess our resolution to ad- 
here to that holy doctrine, which is the mind and will of God the 
Father, pubUshed to the world by his Son, whom he sent from 
heaven for that purpose, and confirmed by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Note, An able writer, St, Hiiiary de Trinitate, lib. 2. ad calam 
on Matt. ch. xxviii. v. 19, says that baptising in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, signifies, In con- 
fession of the author of all things, and of the only begotten, and 
of the gift. 

Of Christian Idoiatry. 

What a surprising incident is idolatry in the church of Christ I 
that after the religion of Jesus had accomphshed its glorious de- 
sign, and subverted idolatry and superstition throughout the 
world, it should itself be wounded almost to death, by the enemy 
it had subdued ! This is the case all over the realms of popery. 
And can they be said to have any true religion among them» where 
the theology of Athanasius prevails ? 

Churchism and Creeds, 

I have no very good opinion of creeds. Jesus Christ came with 
a'legatarian power from God, the Supreme Being, to declare his 
will to mankind ; and the great work to be done, so far as I can 
find in the gospel, is, the perfecting our minds in all that is truly 
excellent ; by labouring to excel in all the virtues of the gospel. 
by loving the whole race of mankind with an universal charity, 
and striving to add to the satisfaction and happiness of all about 
s, and with w^hom wc have any connection. 

Ha\4njT lost Maria, I went up to London, and on my way to the 
IS, dined at a pleasant village, not far from Nottingham, 
J.W two gentlemen well worth mentioning. They were 
jlttiug in a room the waiter shewed me into, and had each of them 
porringer of mutton broth> One of them seemed a httlc con- 
am ptive creature, about four feet six inches high, uncommonly 
iin, or rather exsiccated to a cuticle. His broth and bread how- 
\rcT he supped up with some rehsh. He seemed to be past three- 
ore. His name was Ribble. 

The other was a young man, once \*ery handsome, tall and 

strong, but so consumed and weakj that he could hardly speak or 

" tir. His name was Richmond. He attempted to get down his 

roth, but not above a spoonful or two could he swallow. He ap- 

l to me to be a dying man. 

I beheld things with astonishment, the servant brought 
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kn diiiaer« a poand of ruoD strali^, and a quart o£ green peas ; 
cuts id bread, a tank.* ^ag beer, and pint ol port 

with A Aoa appetite, I so< , cbed my niMa, and o\i 

to lielp diipeatioQ^ began to sinf tlie foQiiwing 



Ttiltn** 
Wbo fmf • 



ijl?ia swftis&, 

loy durmar lit the fUMOptldi licor? 

Soft» I adjttre you, bv the ^kirninf lawns* 
By tb* fleet roes« that h* tbe lawtsi ; 

Solt Iz^ead. ye virjgin dau^ ic grove, 

Kor with your dancet wake my sj<?epiiia *«''*«• 

Come, RoaaUnd* O emu*, and iafant flaw*rs 
ShaU bloom and iinito* and form tSidr cliafina t>y 
By yoii tbc lily stall her white coinpcM, 
Vour bltnih thaU add fuew blusbci to Ihe rcee- 

Hark > from ycai bow'r* what airs soft warbled play I 
My fcoul takiM wlog to mttX lb' incbaotine lay* _ 

Si]«nce, yt nifthtiacalea t attend the vioice 1 
White thut U warms, all your loofs are noise. 

See I trom the bow«r a form majestic mo^iea. 
And imoothly gUdiiig. shinea alona the groves i 
Say. cooiia a foddasa from the golden q>heres ? 
A goddoa comoSk or Rosatind appears. 

Wliilc I wTis singing, and indeed all the while I waa at i 
the ^-ntlenien looked with wonder at me, and at last, as soon aj 
was silent, old Ribblk expressed himself in the foUo^ng worq 

* * You Are t he most fortunate of mortals to be stire. Sir. A hap 
roan indeed. You seem to have health and jv - - . .,.* .^t.^. 
and tranquillity, in perfection. You axe the t 
such sj^ectacles as my cousin Richmond (poiiiLiii,; 
gentleman in the room) and I are in contrast before you. 
tell you our stories, Sir, in return for your charming i 
hope what I am going to say may be of service to you, as ; 
coming on, and we going off from this world. 

" My kinsman there, the dying Richmond, in that cha 
once a Sampson, and the handsomest man of his time, thoti| 
remains of l>cauty or strength cannot now be traced. By drii 
ing and whoring he brought himseli to what you see ; to a sti 
that eludes aU the arts of medicine. He has an aggravated conj 
wliich produces a filthy pus of an ash-colour, streiiked with blo< 
and mixed with filaments torn from his lungs and membran 
and with the utmost difficulty^ he respires. He has a perpeti 
violent pain in his breast, a pricking soreness in his paps when 
coughs, and defects in all his functions. He has that 6ux of 1 
belly, which is called a Uenter>\ and the fluids of his body j 
wasted in coUiquati\*e sweats. A stretching pain racks him if 
Ues on either side, by reason of some adhesion of the lungs to 1 
pleura. His hair is fallen off, and his nails you see are del 
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coloured, and hooked. His countenance, you observe, is Hippo- 
cratical. the very image of death : liis face a dead pale, his eyes 
sunk, his nose sharps his cheeks hollow, his temples fallen, and his 
whole body thin like a skeleton. WTiat a figure now is this once 
curled darling of the ladies : it was done, good Sir, by the hand of 
Intemperance. 

*' As to myself," he continued, *' I brought a consumption into 
the world with me, and by art have supported under it, I was 
^Jbom with the sharp shoulders you see, which are called pterogoi- 
^Bes, or wing-Uke, and had a contracted thorax, and long chest, a 
^^ttiin and long neck, a flaccid tone of all parts about the breast, 
^Hiid a very flabby contexture of the muscles all o\'er my body : 
pVbut nevertheless, by a strict temperance all my hfe, and by follow- 
ing the directions of Dr. Bennet in his Theatrum Tahidotum^ I 
^^lave not only made life tolerable, but so removed the burden of 
^Stagnant pWegm from the thorax, by tlu-owing it down by stool, 
BKnd up by expectoration, exhaling it sometimes through the skin, 
and at other times digesting it with fasting, that I contrive more 
^^iseful hours to myself than the strong and young can enjoy in 
^^neir continued scenes of dissipation and riot. In me is seen the 
P^onderful effect of rule and sobriety. I am now past fifty by 
several years, notwithstanding my very weak and miserable con- 

IBtitution, and by attending to nature, and never indulging in gra- 
fefication or excess, am not only able to hve without pain, but to 
iivert life by experimental pliilosophy. I came down to this pleas- 
iant place, chiefly for the benefit of poor Richmond, my kinsman, 
phom you see with his eyes shut before you, the very picture of 
■eath ; and also, with a view to do some good to myself, as it is 
||he finest air in the world. I took a bouse in the village to live the 
snore easily, as the lodging-houses are all crowded here, and re^ 
solved to amuse the days I have left in cultivating the science of 
chemistry ; not in order to finish what nature has begun, do you 
me, as the alchymists talk, and procure to the imperfect metals 
e much desired coction ; but, to examine substances, and by 
le examination, obtain ideas of the bodies capable of the three 
of fermentation, spiritous, acetous, and putrid ; and of 
le products of those fermentations, to wit, ardent spirits, adds 
nalogous to those of vegetables and animals, and volatile alkalis* 
** To this purpose, I made for myself a laboratory, and about a 
year ago, began to employ my vessels and furnaces in various pro- 
cesses. A vast variety of entertaining things have since occurred, 
and my Ufe is thereby made agreeable and pleasing ; though to 
look at my poor frame, one would think me incapable of any satis* 
factions. I will give you an instance or tw^o of my amusements, 
and do you judge, if they may not afford a mind more than the 
ttUD 111 t nous joys of love and wine, horse- racing, cock-fij^hting, 
Imntiog, and other violent pleasures can yield. 
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** YoQ knofw. good Sir, I toppoie, Uiai there are cut 
pcrfoet, aad ioiir tinpef^sct. Goid aad iilvcr» perfect 

Qoppsr, tto,l«»d, aadtrcm. Qoadailw^bysaaie^ 

OMUl 7 tec tli»t I Uiiiik cmaoot be, as it t» not mallrabie> 
m HOC to be conklcmniied with the aesai-metsls, as it 
tteiMt»lSQOotlienraethKaby being coostantly io \ 
ie orreeinniwl by lt» ftptfiOi to How with soch a i 
beat, thttt be there ever eo EttJe warmth on earth, 
thaii eoiMiipi U» keep BCfcitry ui /u^oii. It 
I my opifiiaii» » lactiiiBc body of a parteular 
the more eo, let m^ xd4. 3? art has not yet {ousid out a wa^ 
pfiimf ft wboU 

*' I mttst obK ^ ^r, in order to be isteltigibii 

what I aio t&yniv* that the phlogiston m metals ts the ni^itiei 
ftre at a oooititQcsif prtodple m bodies* It U the clri^ent ol 
OMnhhied villi !ioiiie other ttibataacej whkh set \\ 

GOBS^vtstig a kind of eecoodasy priod)^ j u 

Elkxod ftie tn th»a partkulars, that it covnmimsc 
DOT bght, it closes no dbMip^^ bttt only reodeis 1 
lose by the lorce ol a cufinary to, and tt can be 1:0011 
body to body« wtth this drdsmstaiice. that the body 1 
the pMopatOtt is creatly altered, as b the body that i 

" As to the ienn-metab^ which I mentiooed, yoa will 1 
to obeervx, that they ^rc rcguhis ol antinaooy, bismuth, jdc 
reynlQS of aneoic. Tbey are not malleable, and easily par 
ti& phlogktoa. Zinc and btsmuth are Iree Ixom the potsdd 
itt^^f but aisenk is the most ^ioleot poisoo ; 
Mliiing crptalHne calx of it, or fiowers raised by tt 
Muned white arBemc ; regulas of aoiimooy is likewise ; 
not ia its natare^ bot because it always contains a portion of \ 
in Its GompoattkML 

** Antimony is a pretty white bright colour, and has the i 
dour, op^ity, Jand gravity ol a metal but un.lor n^, 
cjnmbfes to dost A moderate b 1 

fire dissipates it into smoke and v _, 

cold bodies n the farina is collected^ we call 1 

flowers of a 

** Butter of ^Vntimony, good Sir, that wonderful corrosive, i 
compound made by distilling puk-crizcd rcgulus of antic 
and corrosive sublimate. The production, on operatioci 
white matter, thick and scarce fluid, which is the regulus o^ 
mony united with the acid of sea-salt. Here the corrcsjvt 
limate is decompounded^ the mercury re\'iviJ><^ ^"d tin 
combined with it, quits it to join the regulus of . 
its affinity \i'ith it is greater/' Little Ribbla, U^^ ^... lust^j 
00, and with diS^culty I could refrain from laughing ; not 1 
count of the man's talking nonsense^ for his discourse was 1 
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reverse of that ; but by reason of the gripe h^ had of my arm, the 
pulls he gave me, if I happened to look another way, and the sur- 
prising eagerness with which he spoke ; which shewed » that he 
was chemically struck to an amazing degree, and following up 
ly, " But hver of antimony, good Sir,'* he continued, " is 

ade of equal parts of nitre and antimony. On the mixture's 

ing exposed to the action of fire a violent detonation ensues, 
and the deflagrating nitre consumes the sulphur of the antimony, 
and even a part of its phlogiston, A greyish matter remains 
after the detonation, and this is what we call hver of antimony. 
It contaias a fixed nitre, a vitriolated tartar, and the reguline part 
of antimony \it rifted. 

"The principal use the Chemists make of antimony is to separ- 
ate gold from the other metals. All metals, gold excepted, have a 
greater affinity with 'sulphur than the reguline part of antimony. 
As to gold, it is incapable of contracting any union with sulphur. 
If therefore I have a mass compounded of various 'metals, 
and want to get the gold out, I melt it with antimony, and as 
soon as it flows, e%'cry thing in the mass which is not gold, unites 
with the sulphur, in or of the antimony, and causes two separa- 
tions, that of the sulphur of antimony from its regnhne part, and 
that of the gold from the metals with which it was mixed. This 
produces two new combinations, the metals and the sulphur, in 
fusion, being lighter, rise to the surface ; and the gold and the 
reguline part of antimony being heavie-st, the combination of them 
sinks to the bottom. Now the business is to part these two. and 
to ilii^ \ I expose the combination to a degree of fire, cap- 

able ling into vapours all the serai-metal the mass con* 

tains, 1 lie rcg^jline being volatile, goes off by the great heat, and 
my gold remaiins pure and fixed in my crucible, 

** As to the antimonial wine, made by the essence of antimony, 
.t is, by impregnating the most generous white wine, with the 

nims or leasts of antimony, which the physicians have found 

t, it is not the part of a chemist to speak of thai ; and therefore, 

shall only observe to you, that it is the best vomit, the best purge, 

and the best tiling for a sweat, in the world. I will tell you, good 

Sir, what I heard an eminent Doctor say of it, Aflirmo Sanctis- 

sime, nihil inde meliu-s, nihil tutius, nihil cfficacius, deprehendi un- 

a.m,quamtritumillum,acsimphcem vini autoraoniahs infusum 
vino albo generoso, aromate aliquo stomacl\ico adjecto Epo- 
us largiter maximas mov^it vomitiones, in minuta tantum quanti- 
tate, ad guttas puta \4ginta, aut triginta, adhibitus sudores dicit 

oigno* ; paulo tamen majorre aleum sohnt lenitcr. Medica- 

tum, paratn quidem facillimum, at viribus maximum. And 

1 Sir, when any thing ails you, let me recommend 

wine to you* Tliirty drops will sweat you eiicctu* 

y, aad about forty or fiftj* will effect a purge in a happy manoir. 
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** Bnt as to tht second $ef^' *-^''* -^ fadsrooth, it has almoA i 
Msm appeafmnce m rtfulus • ly, bat of a more dusky < 

tocMirfng •omawhat to red. ^. , .. .ucs less beat Ihao ant 
to flow, and like it, aod the other scmi-metals, is volatile, by i 
actkm ol a violent tire, and tmdcr the hammcf is dust. In i 
It misGea wrll with ail metals, and whitens them by unioo, ! 
destroyt their maUeabftlity. In flowing, it loees its ph _ . 
with Its fliietatlic loniL And it has a singular property, wfakh t| 
Olbif aemi'iiifftali have not, of attentiating lead so as to make] 
laalSUEUktic with mercury** ao perfectly as to make it pass with 
thnnif h thamoy leather. As soon as the amalgama is made, ti 
bfasittth ^oea off or separates ; but the lead for ever remains uniti 
with the roercwry. 

** It is of a sotutioa of the ore of bismuth, we make that w 



k, which is a Ikfl 
pipe- tree blossoi 
5 rint! diffic 
il:.'.. L^ik IS ra 
I ' Kt.Qtlema 
1 : ^ent of a I 

corot 
1 :reat re 




curious and useful tV<" 

of a beaotlfal colon 

1 ne process in i^optijiii^ imj n^u:'i i^. ii 

a<|ua fort^, aqua regis, and fire, and tlierci 

ba met with. It is not to be had, unless 

mates chemistry his employment, gives onn 

of it ; as I do now to you, in hopes it may sr. 

aijigitlar service to you ; for I have concei\ 

you, thoilgh I never saw you before, as you seeixi not only 

teaebable than any I have met i%'ith, but to delight in the inl 

mation I gi\'c you relating to chemical things. 

Here I returned my Chemist many thanks, and professed 
eternal obUgmtion to him : that I could listen for years t<>^~ 
and wiabed it was possible to become his disciple, that I 
sr-- *- -' ^- r- — -ment facilitate the study of a science^ 
c A live, and extensively useful than any 

" ouL nuw, ut ir sir, am I to use this ink, you are so vastly 
to give me. to make it more useful than any other ink could bf 

*' I will tell you/* replied he, '* you must write with this lila 
coloured liquor^ on good well gummed paper that does not sij 
and the singularity of the ink, consists in its property 
appearing entirely, and becoming invisible, though it 
touched with an^'thing whatever, and this distinguishes 
all others. The i^Titing must dry in a warm air, and w 
cold no colour can be perceived : but gently warming it bet 
fire, the writing gradually acquires a greenish blue colour, 
is visible as long as the paper continues a httle warm, ai 
appears entirely when it cools. When other sympathe^ 
are made to appear by proper application, they do not dis; 
again ; but this liquor from the ore of bismuth must ha 
fire or heat kept to it, to render it legible. If a man writes 
mistress, suppose, or to a minister of state, with lemon j 
the writing has been warmed by the fire, and the letters 
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means appear, the epistle may be aftcrwrards read at any time 

and place ; but if the lady's father should by accident get your 

ter, written in lilach-coloured liquor^ it must still remain a 

ret to hira, for if on getting it, and opening the seal, he could 

iCe no HTiting, and therefore imagining it w^s wntten uith lemon 

tnce, or some other sympathetic ink, he should hold it himself to 

ic lire, or bid his servant hold it to the heat, that the letters might 

be produced, and made visible^ yet the moment bismuth ink is 

taken away from the fire, and begins to cool, it is as invisible 

again, as a sheet of white paper. How serviceable this may be 

ton various occasions, may be easily conceived. 
" But as to our third semi-metal, called Zinc^ this is so like 
^ismuth in appearance, that some have confounded it with Zinc ; 
though it differs from it essentially in its properties, and will unite 
with all metalhne substances, except bismuth. It is volatile by 
fire above all things, and makes a subhroate of the metallic sub- 
ktances with which it is fused. Zinc mixed with copper in the 
quantity of a fourth part, produces brass. If the Zinc is not very 
pure, the composition proves Tombac, or Prince's metal. 

** Regulus of arsenic, the fourth semi-metal, has a colour re- 
sembling lead, unites readily with metaUic substances, and renders 
them brittle, unmalleable, and volatile. The calx of it produced 
by Ere, may be made volatile by more fire, and in this differs from 
the calx of all metalline substances ; for all other calxes are fixed, 
and cannot be moved. It has likewise a sahnc character, in 
which its corrosive quality or poison consists : a quahty from 
which the other metaUic substances are free, when they are not 
combined with a sahne matter. These things being noticed, in 
relation to metals, and semi-metals in general, I will now proceed 

!to relate a few curious cases, in respect of the metals. 
** Gold, our first metal, has ten sensible criterions. It is the 
heaviest and densest of all bodies : the most simple of all bodies : 
the most fixed of all bodies : the only body that cannot be turned 
into scorijB, by antimony and lead ; the most ductile of all bodies : 
80 soft as to be scarcely elastic or sonorous : must be red hot to 
melt : is dissolvable by sca-salt and its preparations, but remains 
untouched by any other species of salts ; and of consequence not 
liable to rust ; as aqua regia and spirit of sea-salt do not float In 
the air, unless in laboratories, or chemists' shops, where we find 
them sometimes : it unites spontaneously with pure quick^silver, 
and never wastes by emitting effluvia, or exhalations. These are 
the ten sensible properties or characteristics of this metal, It is 
certainly pure gold, if it has these critetions, and they are ol grvat 
use in life ; especially to persons who have to do with that subtil 
"be, the alchemists. 

" As to the weight of gold, it is more than nineteen liiotti 
heavier than water^ bulk for bulk, and thia pfaperty is inseporable 
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from it ; it hdU^ iinpoesible to render gold more or lass 

anrl f<'i i-n*^ rrav-zn thr sirrifir r-ravity of gold , ii it had noi 
crj 
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gold be pun. 

wbe, the adulterate 

" The reasnii is n 
andthe wci 
as the spe^ 
specific gX'i 
given ; thu i , 



sold. To make gold, otii 
Uixaat to it, and therefore, \i; 
a metal oo you lor gold, 
*y^t<*d m*!/5 >i\r two threads to j 
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ii the alchemistli 
. . Jt^quilibrio ; otbei^ 
pure dcscccd. 
heir weight in a fluic^ 
^ to its whole weight 
.- ,„.^ : ,. -iat of the Ijody. Thi 
v IS the weight of it, when the btilk if 
vm of gold weighed in the air, is not thi 
troe weight of it : for there it loses the wdght of an equal bull 
ol air : it weighs only thirty*six grains ^^ n^. ^^ ^r^r ^nd *he 
loae!i the weight of as much u*atcr, as is 

i«» two grains m.l ns. the gold weighs __ 

lows, that I to! water is to that of gold, bulk for buUcTa 

two to thin, r.^^ . that is as the weight Icfit in the fiuid is tli 
whole weight. 

** And so, if a piece of gold, and ^ r-.^r-r-A r^i ^r^i^r^r are equipon 
deraot in air, yet in water the l 
because thci*' t'»5in.K tiifvuoyi ^.f ^.m 
specific gr.i 

copper, as xL.. .,^.., ,.... ^,..>..^, ..,. ^ 
per : and as they must bolh lose 
water, therefore* the gold, the k- 
weight than tlie copper does, on 
copper in water. I hope this is ck.. 
proportion, in pure gold, and gold mixed with other metal? 
The bulk of the pure gold must be less than that of alloyed a/M 
and its weight greater in w^ter ; though both equiponden^H 
pound suppose, in air." ^^ 

"It is very plain, sir, and I request you will proceed. Ya 
give rac valuable information, and obhge me very^ much." Thi 
pleased the Chemist, and the ingenious httle Kibble wen 
on. 

'• As to the simplicit>' of gold, we mean, by simple body, tha 
whose minutest part has ail the physical properties of the vk|i 
mass. Now dissolve a grain oi gold in aquii regia, and fx^H 
single drop of the solution, a particle of gold may be separHR 
and have all the characters of gold, except those of magnitud< 
though the separated particle of gold shall only t>e the \ 
part of the grain. Or, fuse a single grain of gold with ••_, 
sil\*er, aad mix the whole together, so that tlic gold' 
equally disUibuted : then take a particle thereof, and you wi 
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1 ortion to bulk i 
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have a particle of perfect gold ; for dissolve the least part of the 
mixture in aqua fortis, and a quantity of gold will precipitate to 
the bottom. It will bear the same proportion to the grain, that 
the part dissolved did to the whole mass. 

" Having mentioned aqua regia and aqua fortis, I must, to be 
intelligible, say two or three words in relation to them. Aqua 
regia is an extract by fire from sea-salt and spirit of nitre. The 
add liquor that comes over from them into the receiver, is aqua 
regis. Aqua fortis, or spirit of nitre, is a nitrous acid separated 
from its basis, nitre, by the vitriolic acid. Aqua regis only will 
dissolve gold. Silver is not soluable by aqua regis ; its proper 
scdvent is the add of nitre or aqua fortis. But if you want to 
separate a mass of gold and silver, either will do. You may dis- 
solve the gold by aqua regia, and let the silver remain pure ; or, 
dissolve the silver by aqua fortis, and let the gold remain pure. 
Only note in this case of a mixed lump of gold and silver the 
operation by aqua fortis is preferable, for this reason ; that aqua 
regis in dissolving the gold, takes up hkewise a httle silver ; but 
aqua fortis hath not the least effect on gold ; and note further, 
that if there be equal parts of gold and silver in the mixture, they 
cannot be parted by aqua fortis. It has not then the least effect 
on the silver, which is very strange. To make aqua fortis act 
duly on silver mixed with gold, the silver must be at least in a 
triple proportion to that of the gold. The reason of the singular 
effect is, that when the gold exceeds, or the parts of both are equal 
in quantity, then, as b^th are intimate, united in the mass, the 
parts or minims of the gold coat over the parts of the silver, and 
defend them from the action of the aqua fortis. In this case, 
aqua regia must be used to dissolve the gold, and leave the silver 
pure : or, as aqua regia takes up a httle of the silver, when it dis- 
solves the gold, melt the metaUine mass, and add as much silver 
as will make it a triple proportion to the gold. Then you may 
by aqua fortis take up all your silver in the dissolution, and leave 
aU the pure gold. 

" But as to the third criterion of gold, its being the most fixed 
of all bodies, this is evident from the violence of fire having no 
effect on it. An ounce of it exposed for the space of two months, 
in the eye of a glass furnace, does not lose half a grain. It may 
from thence be said to be incorruptible. 

" As to gold's resisting antimony, and not turning into scoriae 
by its force, it is most certain from hence, that if you take a mass 
consisting of gold, silver, copper, the other metals, with stones, 
&c. , and fuse it with antimony, the bodies will flow on the surface, 
and be easily blown off by the bellows : the antimony all evapo- 
rates, and leaves the gold alone. This is called the last test of 
gold, to try the purity of it. If the remaining gold have lost nothing 
of its weight, it is allowed perfectly pure, and called gold of twenty- 
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th of the half dram, that the ingot of twenty-two pounds and 

L half, and twenty^-two inches long, is clianged into a length of one 

hundred and sixteen millions three thousand hve hundred and 

twenty feet, that is, ninety-six leagues and one hundred and 

^net\*-six fathoms ; for the half dram of ^-ire or thread measures 

ro hundred and two feet ; by consequence, an ounce of it, three 

^usand two hundred and thirty -two feet ; a mark of it, or 

^ht ounces, twenty-five thousand eight hundred and fifty-six 

et. And yet» astonishing as this length is, for two ounces of 

old to be drawn to, the gold which covers the silver never ceases 

gild it. The gold still keeps pace wth the wire, stretch it to 

^hat length the drawers can, through the wire-drawing irons, and 

Dies much smaller one than another. The silver never appears. 

It docs not however rest there. Before the thread or wire 

wound on silk, and before they spin it, it must be flatted by 

sslng it between steel wheels extremely well polished, and this 

Utting increases its length to more than a seventh part. One 

got, therefore, of eight marks, or twenty-two and a half pounds, 

Qd tvvcnty-two inches long, by this increase of a seventh part, 

brought to the length of a hundred and eleven leagues, that 

about three hundred English miles, 

" But amazing as this extent is, it is not the utmost bounds to 
rhich the ductihty of gold may be carried. One ounce only of 
old is sometimes used to cover one ingot, and drawn to the 
agth I have mentioned, and by the time it has passed the flatting 
^heels, the gold that covers the silver laminae, must have its 
lickness reduced to less than the milhonth part of a hne ; that 
a twelve millionth of an incli. This is beyond the reach 
f our conception. Imagination cannot plumb her line so low. ' ' 
But, sir/' said I, ** may not the gold be duided into small 
|r arate one from another, but yet near enough to give 

U ir to the silver ? Though we may not be able to see 

tiling , yet I think it may be imagined ; the gold on the 
doth not form a continued leaf/* 
** Experience, good sir, demonstrates the contrary, that every 
4nt of silver hath its cover of gold. Put a piece of this gilt 
ire in aqua fortis, the silver will be dissolved, and the gold left 
i perfect, continuous tube. It is an amazing thing I and shews 
stonishing power of the first cause ! As to the reason of this 
_ Ity, and why gold in such a manner adheres to silver, so as 
Iv'er to part from it, if the twenty-two and a half pounds of 
Iv^T gilded with one ounce of gold could be extended by art for 
er, this is past our finding out. It is a secret oi nature wc can- 
&t form any idea of — 

CcUi^nosa nocte prsmii Deus.*' 
RtBBLB went on. " These are the things most remarkable m 
iitioD to gold ; and I have only to add^ that as to the maimer 
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*' Though it is with a prospect of difl&culties, that all must enter 
upon religion, and with labour and difficulty, maintain our ground, 
and acquit ourselves Uke Christians, that is, resist the devil in all 
his assaults, overcome the world in its ensnaring influence, and 
mortify the irregular inclinations of nature ; yet in the happy 
middle state, where there is no poverty nor riches, that is, great 
wealth, we can make everlasting glory and felicity our governing 
aim, and bound our ambition and desires by nothing short of 
the resurrection of the dead. We may live in a full and ready sub- 
naission of the soul to the authority of God's word. Things eternal 
may have the ascendant in our practical judgment, and then with 
pleasure we become followers of them who through faith and 
piatience inherit the promises. 

*' Good sir, this is all our sowing time, and whatsover a man 
so wet h, that shall he also reap. He that soweth to his flesh, 
shall of his flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the spirit, 
shall of the spirit reap everlasting life. And therefore, whether 
your lot be cast in the middling state, or you were bom to thou- 
sands a year, let wisdom be your rule, and prefer that happiness 
which has everlasting duration, in the realms of Ught above, to 
any present good that can come in competition with it. Do not 
spend money for that which is not bread — and your labour for that 
which satisfieth not. Do not employ your pains for that which 
hath vanity written upon it, by the word of God, by the testimony 
of the wisest men, and by frequent experience : but let your 
principal regard be for your immortal soul, when nothing can be 
given in exchange for the soul. Implore the light and grace of 
the good spirit, and by the quickening influences of the Father 
of the universe, and the exertion of your whole strength, let it be 
the principal labour of your every day, to make advances in the 
divine hfe, and be a blessing to society wherever you come. In 
virtue and charity may you cxceL 

*' You will pardon old Ribble, I hope, good sir, and excuse his 
addressing himself to you in this manner. It is an odd con* 
elusion, I own, to a discourse on metals and semi^metals ; but it 
b from an extreme regard I have conceived for you, that I talk 
as I do, and presume to call upon you, (as you are a young roan of 
fortune, I suppose) to consider seriously of that decree, which is 
til 't of unerring wisdom, and the will of the Rector of tlw 

u to wit, that we are all under the law of death, and through 

that gate mast pass, perhaps at a day's, an hour's warning, to the 
resurrection of the dead, to be adjudged to happiness or misery, 
Gis time has been employed, and life spent here. This is the decree 
of the Most High God, and of consequence, it is incumbent on us, 
to prepare for the awful hereafter, and endeavour by good acdon, 
and a virtuous mind, by purity^oi^conscicncc, and an exaltai 
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r MfB m mmoMm^ and lile as pkaatag, as can be expecti 
ityfletDottliiiiisi.*' 

Mohctok's vtory fdemsed roe mucb^ and I woiMiered 
his huppy temper^ whtn be saw his beloved wife bu 
the breechca oi the man. " But did yoo ever hear what 
of her alter ? Faulty as she wsis, may thoe not be 
hoocst charouAg laromaii^ to raider '^^cian more 

than ^ady and contiivaxice can ma ' without a soil 

ner Ibroi ' v ' ^ Come into t * h me^ str^ and 

«Qga^ t 'Cor you a pn .m d a wcMnao^ 

an the bcauucs ol body that Luoai images/' 

** You are very good, air/' rcpl ton '* in 

look out for another wife for me, aoa i luank you very 
for your wcU-meanl kindness ; but as I ne\*cr inquired 
came of my first wife. ' ' morning I left ber, and 

that she is dead, as hi m has not been demanded for sei 

yeais past ; so shall I nc\ er be concerned with a second 
haps there are 9ome honest W4>men in the world, I hope so ; 
I have had enough of marriage. Beside, It' time oo 

turn ray t>ioughts a better way. In the f« year d 

age, it cannot be weak, to begin to consider me great ch 
before me, and fix my hop)es on a good remove into some bette? 
happier region. If 1 vras unfortunate with a wife when a y 
man, I have little reason to expect better days with one, a 
cumes on. I might find m>^elf again most sadly misti 
But there can be no disappointment in making it ^e prin 
iNOrk uf life, to prepare, in such a retirement as this, lor tha 
pwiftching hour, when we must submit to the power and tyr 
of death and corruption. By this means, the greatest hapf 
may be secured. In everything else, there is tmoertaint) 
vanity. I sp>eak principally in respect of my time of life, 
am hastening fast to fifty ; but at every time, it is my opi 
that men, as rationals, and beings who take on thems* " 
honourable profession of the Christian rehgion, should n 
with tlie criminal liberties allowed in the world, and gix-e 
illicit usages and customs of place and company, for fear of 
or to avoid giving offence ; but keep strictly to the will 
of their higher country, and in all things have a special 
holiness, truth, and purit>'. 

*' I do not say this by way of preaching, but that 
thereby have a truer idea of the man you chanced to 
lone house on the vast common. Seven years have I 
here, and in all that time, have not been once in Lom 
sometimes I ride to a neighbouring village, and if on the 
at an inn, I can pick up a sensible agreeable man, I love 
with him, and drink a pint of wine. Such a noan I frequeco^ 
in quest of, and if he be entirely to my mind, which is 
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the case, I invite him home with me, to pass at my lodge two or 
three days. Far then am I from beiag unsocial, though I live in 
SoUtude ; I left the world, because I was ill-used in it, and happen 
to think very differently from the generahty of men,'* Here 
MoKCTON ended his story, and a httle after we parted. 

I rode on for six hours without meeting with any thing remark- 
able, but as I baited about three o'clock at a lone inn» the situa- 
tion of which was so fine in forest and water, that I determined 
to go no farther that day, there arrived a httle after, a young 
lady, her maid, and two men servants. They were all well- 
mounted, and the lady's beast in particular, as great a beauty of its 
kind, as its mistress was among women. I thought I had seen 
the face before, and had been somewhere or other in her com- 
pany ; but as it must have been several years ago, her face and 
person were a little altered, and I could not immediately recollect 
her ; but Fin, my lad, coming up to me, asked me, if I did not 
remember Miss Turner of Skelsmore*vale ? "Miss Turner/' 
said I, '* to be sure, now I think, it is she ; but this lady just ar- 
rived here is much fatter, and, if it be possible, something hand- 
somer.*' " It is her, beheve me," quoth Fin, ** and you ought to 
wait upon her instantly." I went. It was Miss Turner, one of 
the beauties that adorn a gallery of pictures in the North ; mid 
who is with great truth in the following lines described, in a Poem 
written on this collection of paintings. 

" But &ee f EmiliA rises to the fight 

In every virtue, in ever\ " brighl t 

Sec those victorious eyt ivenly mien I 

Behold her shine like Lu _ _ _-.^Lless Queen I 

Tbou fairest wonder of thy turest kind ! 

By hcav'n some ioiAge of U*<»If de^ign'd I 

As il in thee it took p* 

And form'd thee Uke &• 

But thci' thy beaut v str 

Thy virtues shine ' 

And all the graces 

Yield to the charms ot mv 

Where all is spotless, genlif*, 

One calm of hfe untouched h 

Could I In eauAl lays thy worth design, 

Or paint ejcailed merit such as thine t 

An 'I : live t 

Til listen to fhy praise. 

And the UiT puitiait ch^m suoceedixtg da>^*** 



seraph there. 
xl^wh sights 

■ht ! 

1 mind i 
pain • 



This lady knew mc at once, on my entering the room wHerre she 
was, and wc dined together. She told me, her brother, my friend, 
fMf^A in Ttinlv on liis retam home ; and Miss jAguiiLOT, her cousta 
n, was happily married ; and that being thus lelt 
-i , ^, .-.cbe two accidents, she was going up to London to 
reside in tlie world. 
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•* Misi Turner." «Rid I, ** aa you ate now yoitr own mistit 
I may with iuatice teoder you my addresses, aad tell you, ti 
ft ' i\v you, I waa in love with you, auid aa 

^ I mo the honour to be my wile^ I will mri 

the best 01 au^oauiis, I have now some fortune, and if you \ 
aUow, that an honest man ts the best companion f or an hoil 
woman, let us maury in the count^^^ - ' -^tcad of going uj 
that noisy tumultuous place Lx>ndO!i > some stiQ delij 

fill retreat, and there live^ content witn eacn other^ai 
is pQMlblc for two young mortals to be in this lower 
Wnatdo you say, Miss Turner ? " 

•* You shall have my answer, sLr, in a lew days j but 
ip to London, I think I had best fee tt, since I am oome 
~ may give me a new r^sh for still lifb, and make tike ooos 
*ieem mor« charming than I thought it before. On the oti 
band, it may perhaps make me in love with the town, and put 
out of conct^it with the country. In short, on second thought 
\tU1 not gy up to the capital. I will returu to Skelsmoro-iraJe. 
Llhink so now • but how I may think in the monung, at jM 
[ do not know. In the mean time/' she continued, " '^^^^H 
^easc. for a pack of cards, and let us pass the ewning i^ 
The cards were brought in, the game began, and before wc 
Lplayed many hours, I saw this dear charming creature wai 
■tny own. She sat before me, like blushing beauty in the pic 
in the gallery of V'cnus, enriched with thought, warm with de 
and with delicate sensatioos covered over : 1 could not help i 
ag for father Fleming, my friend, to quaUfy us for the impla) 
limpulsc, and sanctify the call. Early the next morning I 
Fin for him, and he was with me in a few days. The eveninj 
arrived we were married. Man and wife we sat down to sop 
Here the morose, the visionary, and the dunce, will agak 
upon me, for marr^nng a fifth wife, so quickly after the dec 
of the fourth, who had not been three months in her grave ; 
my answer is^ that a dead woman is no wife, and marria 
ever glorious. It is the institution of heav " >5sing to soc 

and therefore hated by the devil and ^ts. Sa 

opposing it, promotes fornication and pcrditiun. The 
preaching against it, drive the human race into cloisters ; 
every thing gentle, generous, and social ; and rob the 
their property. CeUbacy is popery and hell in periiectii 
the doctrine of devils, and a war with the Almighty. It is] 
the institutions of nature and providence ; and thert 
rever execrable be the memory of the mass-priests, who 
I call it perfection. 

My dear Reader, if you are unmarried, and healthy, 
j soon as possible, some charming girl, or pretty widow, 
"with modesty, robed with meekness, and who has the 
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■dri 



attract the soul, and heighten every joy contiaually ; take her 
to thy breast^ aad bravely, in holy wedlock, propagate. Despise 
and hiss the mass-priests, and every visionary, who preaches the 
contrary doctrine. They are foes to heaven and mankind, and 
ought to be drummed out of society. 

For six weeks after our marriage, we resided at the inn, on 
account of the charms of the ground, and seemed to be in posses- 
l^ion of a lasting happiness it is impossible for words to describe. 
Every thing was so smooth and so round, that we thought pros^ 
pcrity must be our own for many years to come, and were quite 
secure from the flames of destruction ; but calamity laid bold of 
us, when we had not the least reason to expect it, and from a ful- 
ness of peace and fehcity, we sunk at once into an abyss of auc- 
tions. Instead of going back to Skelsmore-vale, as we had re- 
solved, my wife would go up to London, and pass a few weeks 
there, and thereabout, before she retired to the mountains, I was 
against it, but her will was my law. We set out for the capital, 
and the first day's journey was delightful : but her fine beast 
having met with an accident in the night, by a rope in the stable, 
which got about its foot, cut it deep, and rendered it unable to 
travel ; we took a chariot and four to finish our way, but on 
" ' ving by the side of a steep hill, the horses took fright, ran it 
'down, overcame the carriage, and my charmer was killed. This 
was a dismal scene. She hved about an hour, and repeated the 
following fine Unes from Boissard, when she saw me weeping as I 
kneeled on the ground by her, 



I JLJiCCiCU 

^H • Thtm Unei Iroiii the 
HMUch thk mtkioinr r< 
^RKooaov* MA « gnat t 

Ltd betes 



Nil prosimt lacrum<B, nee possunt fata moveii: 

Kec pro rae q^ucror ; bc>c raorte mihi est iris tins ipsa, 

MoEtor Atimeti coiijugis Ule mihl^* 



>/ Boiiioti, ara m real tatcnpuon 00 a tomb m lUly, 



travels, uid copied It aft a ctKloalty la tin* worR 
court of the Brnpafor Heotictus. aod narciad la 
prefen«d ber to tb« oaoit OkilldcNia of Udlaa of that 



faloytllabdD^uraod ham 
Mr Muff, to tba yeaf d tht 
WM cut on har 1 



inut, aiid uooQiaiaflo patfectioDS ; bill tiae did ootioni 
' ""^ ~ ' ' ^ ' '^"MiitdMiS 

it« lud neaoaiiins to thia day ; 



^ laarHed intow Baloreiliawaatvaaty.daath 
01 Hofiorioa« k.o. 40i,aodtli«ioUowluff beautiful 
I place it bei« toe the etif 



I FootaiDa'a «kiiuii translatioo cf It. 

l|OMOIf(Ka*t SnTAfH. 

Si pmmn aaksoM tiaerent enidalia tata, 
Bl pOMlt fvdlml toorte alieoa taJui ; 
QuaBtidacaaquB mea debeatur fonipora vim 
Peoaaram pro te, cara HciaoQcva, ub«fia. 
AC nimc ouod poasum, fugiam luonnqua daoaque, 
Vt to matura per attiga morta aequaf. 
(4tt»atui Ha ImthmJ, k ikt 9pMkm «/ lAaaa i& limm.} 

Wmm tttSBi ooiM«ri ittu awavra juvaotaQi' 
PalMlQft ffitt ^ "* — 
KQ pniauttt 1 
V'tticDus : hk 1 
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Jwait mt she expifisd, me by the hand, and 

•ptrit of &a old Rooiml. ina mc adioii. 



I |p0QtQ(f41 tUtsilSI« 






i h wp^iy l» AMI Mm n^gAi f«Mii» i» Air kmimd : 

Tm q^ I 

talttMro OMMM IDVWM nn mnb 

tl«9 tco pa ttVim ; hot mann mSd «tt t^liits ioM. 

MMW AtWI csoQ^ifl* Ok ii*Aii 

Sit tlU ti«R« IwK mXki dl 

Quv^ut liiit cun perfnMMPB 

Now wt fapiv fiotly Li Poolalat bu doM thlft taaotpfcioQ lato vioc. 

Si Ton powoit tfooMr tn )9un poitf ctvi d*iB 
Bt Qtw piftr «il «Elkiac» oa oocit«atit le •act, 
CHgm ^tiA tptnt Im aianwa* qui me mtBot cofloit 
Hen toi^ weo ptalKir» r»d»ttaroic U votre, 
Hili la destla V^fmbl tittrnM&t ttxilft^ 
tt o* •^miTDto qui Mr 1m di«ux et U dartiw 
Poior voQt tutvni «ux cotev d*UM inort Mm 

illlei^ 6 ciMfe «poux. ceite tiUM pfMii» 
vitin In plitt bciMx da ^m 



Cfwcs de taUffuer par d« orli Impuifuni^ 
lA ptnatw n le dntlo, delict ladeadbtos. 
M«ilM an A dts pleurs qui oe It touchent poiat ; 



te tie tub plot : tout t«iit i o« itipvCine pdmcL 
Xlnsi aid ftccldent, par des ooupt il «ieosibi«» 
K* vficmit k ravenir trarecMr vos pbiain I 
AlPfti rOUiDptt eotier f'aceorda a vov deaini 
V«CUlle «iifia atropos au ooun de v5ln vie 
Ajoftter rrtcodui k la mkiia* ravira f 
Et toy, paaaani traoqutUe, appnua qoda aoat aoa i 
D4lgDe icy farr^ter un momeat A ka llre^ 
CtWt qui prefer^ aus partii le« plitf b«U^ 
Sur le oeur d'Atimete acquit uo doos cmoBv; 
Qui tenoit de Vcous U bttalA da taa Inus, 
De Pallas son a^volr, dca graoia sai •ttniH^ 
GUI scuA ce peu d*eap«tt «a lA looaba tmanit, 
Viof t aoleib a'avoteOLt paa ma c^irkca AdalHtv 
Le fOrt ietU aur mofs aes eavltoeea malftt : 
C'efti AtuoeU aeul qui Ult que je m'«o plaiB% 
Bta mort m'aftice moioa que aa doulaur aman. 
O femm% que U tern A tea oa wokt kc«o ' 
Penune digne de vivre: et bioQldt poaiea tu 
RooagamKooti de voir lea tcaiu de le lumb 
Et tfioottVRr le bim que toa oeur a perdu. 

Of thus -r *"-^r 

S'flsnffiioJt am destina qw'm dooat sa \ i d'un lucrc, et qu'ii tQI poii 

racheter alctfi ce que Vou nymr, quclque : rf d'annltt que les pwrquea 

, Awordi^ ie k doaaeroia ^ "^:>ur voiu urcr tk lomboau, ma cbc» Hoaaoo^e 

'iiiaaepouva]it,oa que et t de (>iTr I^ iom et U cveteiice d* dlaii,pov 

nlAt vo«ia auivra le Iol 
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Can you form any idea. Reader, of the distress I was then in ? 
It is not possible I think unless you have been exactly in the same 
situation ; unless you loved Uke me, and have been as miserably 
separated from as charming a woman. But it was in vain for me 
to continue lamenting. She was gone for ever, and lay as the clod 
of the valley before me. Her body I deposited in the next church- 
3rard, and immediately after, rode as fast as I could to London, to 
lose thought in dissipation, and resign the better to the decree. 
For some days I Uved at the inn I set up at, but as soon as I could, 
went into a lodging, and it happened to be at the house of the 
famous Edmund Curll the bookseller ; a man well known in 
Pope's Dunciad, and his Letters to his Friends, on account of 

O mon chere 6poux. oessM de vous aJBiger ; ne coRompes plus le fleurs de vot ans ; m 
fatigues plus ma destixKte par de plaintes continuClles toutes les larmes sont icy vaines ; 
00 ne saoioit teumvoir la parque : me voila morte, chacun arrive 4 oe terme la. Cesses 
doDC encore un fois : ainsi inussies-vous ne sentir jamais une semblable dookor 1 Ainai 
tons les dieuz soient favorable a vos souhaits I Bt veiiille la parque ajoQter a v6tre vie oe 
qu'elle a ravi 4 la mienne. 

Bt tov qui passes tranqufllnnent, arrets icy je te prie un moment ou deuz, afin de lire 
oe peu de mots. 

Moy, oette Homon^ que preferra Atimete a de filles considerables ; moy a qui Venns 
docma la beaui6, les graces et les agr6mens ; que Pallas enfin avoit instruite dans tous tes 
arts, me voiU icy renfermte dans un monument de peu d'espace. Je n'avois pas encore 
vingt ans quand le sort jetta ses mains envieuses sur ma penonne. Ce n'est pas pour moy 
que je m'en plains, c'est pour mon mari, de qui la douleur m'est difficile 4 supporter que 
ma propre mort. 

Que la terre te soit legere, 6 Spouse digne de retoumer k la vie, et de recouvrer un jour 
que tu a perdu 1 

Tk0 \iiitnd OM (A* mofMMfMnl of Homonosa, irmtUned inio English. 

If it was allowed to lay down one's life for another, and possible by such means, to save 
what we loved from the crave, whatever length of days was allotted me, I would with pleasure 
offer up my life, to get Homonosa from the tomb ; but as this cannot be done, wlut is in 
my power I will do, fly from the light of heaven, and follow you to the rMlms oi lasting 
night. 

Homoncta. 

My dearest Atimetus, cease to torment your unhappy mind, nor let grief thus feed 00 your 
youth, and make life bitterness itself. I am gone m the way appointed for all the mortal 
race : all must be mmibered with the dead. And since fate is inexorable, and tears are in 
vain, weep not for me, once more I conjure you. But may you be ever happy, may Providence 
preserve you, and add to your life those years which have been taken from mine. 

Th4 ptnoH who erteUd Iks monttmeni to Ou memory of 
Homonosa. 
Stop, traveller, for a few minutes, and ponder on these lines. 

Here lies Homonoea, whom Atimetus preferred to the greatest and most illustrious women 
of his time. She had the form of Venus, the charms of the graces ; and an understanding 
and sensibility, which demonstrated that wisdom had givoi to an angel's form, a mind 
more lovely. Before she was twenty, she was dissolved. And as she had practised righteous- 
ness, by carrying it well to those about her, and to all tJut were specially related, she parted 
with them, as she had lived with them, in justice and charity, in modesty and subnussioo, 
in thankfulness and peace. Filled with divine thoughts, inured to eontemplate the perfec- 
tions of God, and to acknoiriedge his providence in all events, she died with the humblest 
resignation to the divine will, and was only troubled that she left her husband a mourner. 
Bxceilent Homonosa. 

1 awake 
,wiU 
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This was Edmund Ciirrl, but he died at last, as great a penitent, 
as ever expired, I think in 1748, I mention this to his glory. 

As CuRLL knew the world well, and was acquainted with several 
extraordinary characters, he was of great use to me at my first 
coming to town, as I knew nobody, nor any place. He gave me 
the true characters of many I saw, told me whom I should ax'oid, 
and wth whom I might be free. He conducted me to the play- 
bouses, and gave me a judicious account of every actor He 
understood those things well. No man could talk better on 
theatrical subjects. He took me likewise to Sadler's Wells, to 
the night -cellars, and to Tom King's, the famous night- house in 
Covcnt Garden. As he was very knowing, and well-known at such 
places, he soon made me as wise as himself in these branches of 
learning ; and, in short, in the space of a month, I was as well 
acquainted in London, as if I had been there for years. My kind 
preceptor spared no pains in lecturing. 

But what of all things I thought most wonderful was the com- 
pany I saw at the Sieur Curll*s. As he was intimate with all the 
high whores in town, many of them frequented his shop, to buy his 
dialogues, and other bvely books. Some of these girls he often 
asked to dine with him, and then I was sure to be a guest. Many 
very fine women I thereby saw, but none worth mentioning, till 
Carola Bennet arrived, and surprised me exceedingly. Her 
mind and body were very wonderful, and I imagine a description 
of her, and her story afterward will not be ungrateful to my 
readers. 

Carola Bennet was at this time in the two and twentieth year 
of her age^ a dazzUng beauty in the height of life and vigour. Her 
eyee were black and amazingly fine, her mouth charming, her neck 
and broast very beautiful, and her statnre was just what it onght 
to be. She had a glow of health, a luscious air, and a bewi telling 
vivacity : her manners were wonderfully winning, and the tone 
oi her voice so sweet and insinuating, that her words and 
looks went directly to the heart She had read many books 
ol gaiet>\ wit, and humour, especially the French ; and talked 
deUghtlitUy on such subjects. She sang to perfection, but her 
conversation was too free, and she seemed to have no sense of any 
rebgion It was a fine entertainment to be in her company, as I 
often was, yet 1 could not help sighing, to see so many perfections 
on tlie brink of everlasting destruction. This young lady all of 
a sudden disappeared, Curll knew not what was become of her ; 
but as I rode ten years after through Devonshire, in the finest 
part of that romantic county'. I saw her one morning, as I stopped 
to water my horse in a brook that ran from a park, sitting on a 
seat, under a vast beautiful cedar tree, with a book in her hand. 
I thought I was no stranger to the fine face, and as I was pretty 
near to her, I called out, and asked, if she was not Miss Benmet ? 
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r meal ooor, and poinUng to a gme ttsat was only I 
ilnrirnl I fiOiald oocne to her. I went and found she was 
nuiUciM of Uw fins soat at a smaU distance oB. She brought i 
mto the bottse, would not sofler me to stir that day, and txid i 
tbeatory of ' * '- I thinV ^ "^ . . j,^ 

CAKoui was Uic V Bexnbt^ 

Y- ' * ! nu^n, who <'> was in her 19! 

aii tie care o£ her . dy who was cmt 

all «iim tknd within :i ' a knew weO," 

f 6 qui i lBa her father to » r her, or leave fa{ 

to manigie hcrsel! ; (or Airs i^vnfi li r^ ner aant, was far Ircf 
beiiif that primitive Christian he took her for. and so great a msi 



ric was eoo^ 
uman race f 
1 \i'a3 in vaJ 
^most latitu 
to oar mon 
her h^Uti If 




that exclusive of all her other vices, her a . 

to min her niece. She would sacrifice thr 

half a ^" • •' - .' . — 

He hi 

and cxicju , tii;i! -ov- nvm a coiiTinnrn ri, 

enemic**, the world, sin, a^nd the devil ; ; 

a mero magatinc of univcTsal hone^it • a 

goodnesft of hfe and conversation. 1 ind 

hi ' cc, as he thought, were the brii^iit ciitcnoil9 

^i ich you, Cauola, to (;i&t and pray, and 

hcr^clt, a ficrfect saint 

It WHS lo no purpose then for the daughter to rcmonstrj 
could only weep, iis her father was positive, and after bis 
was obliged to go home with Mrs. Hunfleet. There, as 
pected, she had too much of the outward bodily exei 
religion, every thing that can be oamed within the circle 
temal ; such as public and private 

macer ►wings, expanded hands and 

Lord Halilax m his Advice to a DauqhUf^ calls ** the holy go^ 
but thit all this accompanied the internal acts of the old w< 
mind, and went along with her heart and soul, Carola had 
to doubt She saw it wais but outward profcs?!ioti , all hy| 
that her hfe belied her creed, and that hei l was a 

ciation of the Christian religion. This a; :o be t 

%'ery quickly. The aunt sold her to oul- CAMALtTpE U 
hundred pounds. Under pretence of taking her to visit a 
she brought her to a private bagnio, or one of those hoi 
convents. 

In descnbmg a London convent, it is but proper to 
that such houses stand in back courts, narrow lanes, or 
most private places, and seem to be uninliabited, as t 
windows are seldom opened, or like some little friary 
company of visionaries reside ; but within are elegantly fu 
and remarkable for the best wines. The woman who ki 
house is the only person to be seen in them, imlesa it be si 
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a high-priced whore, who passes for the gcntlewomaD's 
daughter, by accident appears. 

In these brothels the Sieur Curll was well known, and as the 
wine in them is always excellent, but a shilling a bottle dcaurer 
than at the tavern, and one sits vinthout hearing the least noise, 
or being seen by any one, I have often gone with this ingenious 
man to such places, on account of the purity of the wine, and the 
itillness of the house ; as there are no waiters there, nor any well- 
drest hussies to come in the way. You are as silent as in a cave ; 
nor does a woman appear, except as before excepted, unless it be 
by appointment at this kind of meeting-house, as such places may 
well be called ; lor there not seldom does many a married woman 
^^meet her gallant. One evening that I was there with Cvhll, 
^^■fthere came in the wife of a very eminent merchant, a lady of as 
^H^xceilent a character as any in the world ; who was never as 
^Btnuch as suspected by any of her acquaintance, but allowed by 
^Vevery body to be a woman of pure morals and unspotted chastity. 
She came in first with a black mask on her face, from her chair, and 
was by the woman of the house shewn into a chamber up stairs ; 
I half an hour after, there was another soft tap at the door, and a 
gentleman was let in, who was shewed up to the chamber the 
lady was in. As the door of the room Curll and I were sitting in, 
ppened to be open as this adventurer psissed by, I knew tlie 
lan. He was an Irish gentleman of large fortune, with whom I 
well acquainted. He was ever engaged in amours, and was 
some years after this hanged at Cork, for ravishing Sally Squibb, 
the quaker. His name then can be no secret, but as to the lady's 
name, I shall never tell it, as she left several children, who are now 
living in reputation ; but only observe, that there arc, to my 
ON^^lcdge, many women of such strict virtue in the world. If 
u ask me reader, how I came to know who she was ? 1 will tell 
u. As she came down stairs in a mask at ten at night, in the 
1""^ ^he went up, 1 concluded she ^^as a married woman of 
fi, and followed her chair, when it went off. She clianged 
i^...j.le Bar, and then took a hackney coach, wliich drove 
nd the Royal Exchange j I followed till it stopped at a grand 
Ufe^ into which she went without a mask, and had a full view 
her fine face. I enquired next day who hved in the house I 
iicrgo into, and was told it was Mrs. •♦*♦♦, a merchant of the 
t repute. Often did I see this lady alter tliis, was several 
in her company, and if I had not known what I did, should 
thouf^'ht her a woman of as great virtue as ever lived. There 
not tJie lr*-^t -• • f-arance of levity or indecency in her, To 
tward ft] '\ she was chastJty and discretion in flesh 

Lmi .uc lo Carola Benket. 
Soon after her aunt and she arrived at Mrs, Bedcwcll's, in came 
CipCTALUPE as a visitor^ and alter tea^ they went to cards Then 
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I ft sv|ip«r«miid wbe» that was over, tbqr g&i^^ tte ioDOceol 
lite BftytrsT A iSoso. which drprivrd brr of btr seosos, pot her t0 
b9d» ftQd m the tnontliig ^bit fotmd herseU nuned in the arms of 
tittt vOUio CAKrALtn>s, Distf«ctsoa «liiii08t seised her, but ht 
woiM not kt ber stir. She caUed^ b«t no one came near to 
rtiiil H9 swore a millioii of otths, that It was pure love 
bim boy ber of her aiint, as be bnuxl she waa going to 
amtber man, aiid U she would but share with him in his ^pn^\ 
totnne. ilnoe the thiac waa done, he would, by cv« ^^^ 
pow^ bt irvyw^^ marfy W that evening or the next, the 
thtfivetit OQt, mod be the most true and tender hasband 
y«t amteatwi in the world. This, and the tlttiatioii she was ts, 
■aboQ aod claaped in his strong arms, mthout a friend to aid her, 
«llbla dooca or withool, made her ecnsible her resentments were 
ffi vain, and that she had better acquiesce, and make the man ber 
hosband, if she oonld, ainoe tt was her hard fate, and that in all 
probablhty the might ' n the transactions of the night 

nil OMde ber ha^'e d as )\c requested till noon, anc 

hoped ha wonld prove as i su^re to her 

But wbaa the night can d, made hin 

imabla lo Mt crat that e\'eiimg, ana ir: d the idol of hi 

heart, whom be loved more than life, i i m leave to ddk 

it till the next. For six days he put it uU m the same manoei 
during which time, they never stirred out of the bagnio, and th 
atvanth i* ft her fast asleep in bed. A biUet-doi 

dfiiiJnf; : armed her, that he was obliged to set 

nwindng lor i^ ranee, and as he intended to t>e back in a few 
be hoped she would not think him failhJpss at once. He left t^ 
afaoflfmd pound bank note, which wp- ^d then to 

aa bo bad paid to her aunt five hundred ; i few da>*s 

Thus fell the beautiful Miss Bennkt by the treachery ol 
ever-cursed aunt, and was made a whore very much again: 
wilL The aunt, in the mean time, had shut up her house, an< 
gooe no one knew wboe. She took several jewels with her, 
nrge sum of money, both the property of her niece. 
tmt httlc of her fortune, and reported every where, : 
was gooe into keeping with a great man, and had before 
debauched by her footman. In short, all that could be 
this woman did, to impoverish and defame her niece, and 
had passed ujx>n the world for a praying, wtuons old 
her reports were thought so true, that all the female acquain 
Miss Benket had, laughed at the story she told, and shi 
her as a foul fiend. She w^as banished from all modest com^ 
They considered her as the most detestable prostitute, for exc* 
herself, they said, by blackening the character of so pious 
upright a woman as Mrs. Hunfleet, her aunt, was. 

Thus did iniquity ruin and triumph over innocence^ in 
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> mask of religion, and a thousand timeS| to my own knowledge, 
it has done the same thing. I have often knouia wretches 
pretend to seek the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
m the first place, and by beUeving all the monks have invented, 
by constantly attending public worship, and an unnatural kind 
of sobriety, pass for people that were ready and wiUing to 
suffer every thing the cause of God and truth can require 
from rationals ; yet these holy mortals could make the service 
of God not only stand with unwilhng infirmities, the common 
case of the best humanity, but consist with wilful and pre- 
sumptuous sinning, and a malevolence as great as the devil 
had against our first parents, A minister of the gospel, who 
passed for an admirable man, did his best to ruin my character 
for ever with my father. Gne of the hoHest men in the world, 
cheated me of a thousand pounds, left in his hands for my use, 
for fear I should spend it myself. And a rich man, commonly 
called piety and goodness, from the seeming simplicity of his 
manners, the softness of his temper, and the holy goggle of his 
eyes in his public devotion, arrested me on a note of hand, one* 
third of which was interest thrown into the prindpal^ and made 
mc pay interest upon interest, \^ithout mercy, or waiting as I 
intreated, tiU it was more convenient. Many more such praying, 
sanctified villains I could mention, in respect of whom Edmund 
CuRLL was a cherubim, fond as he was of a girl and a flask, Curll 
owned he was a sinner, and that he was led by thirst and repletion 
to Indulge ; but the hypocrites with professions of esteem for the 
pearl of great price, and that they have parted mth their Herodias, 
lor the sake of eternal life ; yet wilfully disobey from a passion 
for substance, and the shrine of bright Mammon in this world 
has a greater influence on their souls than all the jo^'S of an ever- 
lasting heaven to come. What they do is a farce. Upon what 
they have, they rest their alL 

But as to Miss Ben net, in this sad condition, she secreted 
herself for some months from the world, and not\^4thstandlng her 
constitution and taste, intended to retire among the mountains 
of Wales, and hve upon the Uttle she had left ; but unfortunately 
for so good a design, the matchless Sir Frederic Dancer came 
in her way, and by money » and the force of lo\'e, persuaded her 
to be liis companion while he lived, which was but for a short time, 
A young nobleman prevailed on her next, by high rewards, to be 
the delight of his life for a time ; and at his death, she went to the 
Erms of an Irish peer. She had what money she pleased from 
theee great men, and being now very rich, she determined, on the 
marriage of her last Lord, to go into keeping no more, but to hve 
a gay life among the agreeable and grand. She had lost rrll her 
notions of a weeping and gnashing of teeth to come, in 
veisatioo of these atheistical men, and on account of li' 
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ax happily as ihe ooukl in thU world, \\1iat religioii ihe tyii 
rsmauuilg, ^^'^ rTtkr^4 .fr ^^v-jn^ tnooey to the sack and poor, 
wMch aht li Imnd ; a»d h^er cbarity^ in all iti 

cliamui, «lie - •^Ue moat deserving men. Those mha 

hMd much o! nodi paid dear, but she had compassioil 

oo the ^v--* - could not drive ia a chario 

door. vaou^, when I saw her at ' 

, But ikki .-.i .» ^u^ .V ,, ^Mi- .;.^«ppearcd. and no one could t._^* w,,.>t, 
was become of her ; that I, however, learned from herself, when fl 
chanced to aoo bcr under the cedar tree^ in the park, as belorti 
reUted. ] 

A >*oung clergyman, one Tench, an Irishman, of the conntyol 
Gal way. who was very rich, and had a fine seat in DeiroDsbare^ 
aaw hrr at the opera, and fell in love with her. He soon fonn(| 
out who she was. waited upon her, and offered to marry her^ 
a ^^ — "^ 1 reform. At first, she shem'ed * ''"' \i**^^ "clinatiou 
to course, and, as her manner was : intere&t 

o( **i^/L ii. 1 lile. The blessedness of heaven sht I^uk-i-^^^ .1 l , iod made 
a jest of riche«i. honours, and pleasures to be found on the other sidfl 
the grave. This did not however dishearten Tench, 
scholar and a man of sense, and as he loved her mo^ 
and saw she had a fine capacity, he was rr' > ) 
reclaim her, by an appeal to her bnght uw. 

He observed to her, in the first place, as &ur 1. 
exclusive of future happiness^ godliness was 
things, that is, even in this life, in prosperity anu 
|>lAnty and in want, in peace and in war, in confusion 
in health, in honour and disgrace^ in life and in death, 
condition soever we may be. This he proved to her satisfai 
and made it plain to her conception^ that by it only wi 
acquire a right judgment of persons and things^ and have aj 
and due estimate of ourselves ; that unless held in by reasoi 
rdigion, pleasure, though innocent of itself, becomes a t! 
deadly consequence to mortals ; and if we do not use it in 
time, place, circumstance, measure and limits, it necessarily 
involves us in difficulties and troubles^ pain and infamy ; 
stide the grand leading principles, reason and rehgion. by sin 
vice, and let desire and inclination range beyond bounds^ 
must not only plunge into various woes in this world, b 
creatures degenerated below the beast, become the conti 
and abhorrence of the wise and honest To this sad con« 
must be annexed a reflective misery, as we have coi 
reason, that will examine, now and then, the whole pr< 
hfe, do all we can to prevent it, and the remorse that mus^ 
on account of our wretched andlridicnlous conduct, is too bitta 
a thing for a reasonable creature to acquire, for the sake of i"" 
p-atifi cation only ; and this becoines the more grievous in! 
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flection, as pleasures are not forbidden by religion, but allowed 
to the most upright, and ordained for the holy service of God to 
recruit nature, and enliven the spirits ; to propagate the human 
species, and preserve the flame of love in the married state. If 
there was then no other life but this, it is most certainly our 
interest in regard to fame and advantage, to be governed by 
reason and rehgion. 

And if we are not to be annihilated with the beast, but are to 
answer hereafter for what we have done, whether it be good or 
bad, surely the main business of life should be to govern ourselves 
by godliness, that is to be Christians in our principles, holy in our 
conversation, and upright in our behaviour. If the gospel be true, 
as has l>een proved a thousand and a thousand times, by the 
wis«t men in the world, to the confusion and silence of infidehty, 
and the Son of God came into the world, not to make Judea the 
seat of absolute and universal empire, and establish a temporal 
dominion in all possible pomp and magnificence, as the Jews most 
erroneously and ridiculously fancied, and to this day believe, 
but to prepare greater things for us ; to relieve us from the power 

I of sin, and the endless and uns|>eakablc miseries of the life wliich 
" i to come ; to propose a prize far more worthy of our expectations 

^ihan the glories of civil power, and to secure to us the happiness 
both of soul and body to all eternity, in the kingdom of God ; 
then certainly, in regard to ourselves, we ought to attend to his 
heavenly lessons, and turn from the unlawful enjoyments of this 

^life, to the endless and sohd happiness of a future state. As this 
the case, we should cherish and improve a faith of invisible 
things^ by serious and impartial consideration. We should attend 
to the evidence which God has given us for the truth of Christianity, 
idence very cogent and sufficient ; and then shew our faith by 

|iMorks suited to the doctrine of Christ ; that is, by recommending, 
the practice of viitue, and the worship of one God, the Creator 
&f the Universe. 

Consider then. Miss Bennet," said he, *' that you stand on 
the brink of death, resurrection, and judgment ; and it is time 
to begin by serious and humble enquiry to arrive at a faith of 
strength, and activity ; that by your eminence in all virtue and 

^hohncss, you may make the glorious attempt to be greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven. This will be a work worthy of an im* 

linortal Soul Nor wiU it liinder you from enjoying as much 
bappincss in this lower hemisphere, as reason can desire. For 

FgodUoess is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 

1 that noi%' is, and of that which is to come." 

Thus/* continued Miss Bennet that vras, ** did this exceUent 

^oung clergyman talk to me, and by argument and reasoning 

the gentlest manner, by good sense and good manners, made 

a convert to ChrisUanity lind goodness. He snatched mt 
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^rom thm $ulph ol eterail fientiticMi^ and from the realms of ( 

Emh^ aad the sode^ty ol dovila^ btonglit me into the kmgdom oL 

Mte MesftialL To make me as happy as tt was possible eves m 

kfais world, tie mairiod me. aad landed m^e in thia cbarminf spot 

lyou iouod m« in. For seven years, we lived in great happtness, 

^^thntit evi-r fttirnng from this« ^ne solitude, and since his death, 

! Imiition t to the wodd; I have one hdy 

.1, an agr :;^bJe woman, a ocax relatioQ 

r Ol M s« and with hex, and «ome good books, and three or 

I lotir Jc neighbours, have all the felicity I care lor in this 

[ W01I4. W hen you saw me at Cuprl's, I had no taste for any th tp g 

I but the comedy^ the opera, and a tale of La Fontaine ; but you 

I found me with a voUime of Tillotson in my hand, under that 

[ aged and beautiful cedar, near the road ; and in those sermons 

f I now find more delight, in the solemn shade of one of those £ne 

^ trees, than ever I enjoyed in the gayest scenes of the world 

In these sweet silent walks I am really happy. Riches and honour 

are with me, yea durable riches and righteousness. To tha 

L blessings of time, I can here add the riches of expectation 

I eomlort, the riches of future glory and happiness. This 

me fond of this fine retreat. In contentment, peace, and comfort 
of mind, I now live ; and by hearkening to the commandments, 
my peace is a river/* 

Here Mrs. Tekch had done, and I was amazed beyond ex- 

I pression. This charming Ubertine was quite changed. It wad 

I formerly her wont, when I ha\^ sat an evening with her at Ccilll's, 

I to make a jest of the Christian scheme^ to laugh at the devil and 

r his fiames ; her life was all pleasure, and her soul all whim, but 

when I saw her last, she was serious, and seemed to enjoy as happy 

a serenity and composure of mind, as ever mortal was blcmd 

I with. Even her eyes had acquired a more sober light, and in the 

' place of a wild and luscious air, a beautiful modesty appeared 

And now to what shall I ascribe this astonisl 

Shall I say with our methodists and other visionat 

1 be owing to immediate impulse, and proceeded from mward im- 

I pression of the Spirit ? No^ this will not do. It was owing 

I clearly to the word, not in-spoken, but taught by Christ in his 

I gospel. When her friend Tench opened the New Tesktm^ni to 

I her, her good understanding inclined her to hearkea. She began 

[ to consider, she pondered, and had a regard to the compel, now 

I laid before her, by that sensible and excellent } • 

^ She became a behever. And as the Apostle say>, ..i[ 

things through Christ who strengthens us ; that is, says Dr HiJM 

in one of his first sermons, through the directions of Christ, ^B 

I through the arguments and motives of the Christian doctriflc. 

Well said. Hunt It must be our own choice, to be sure, to be good 

and virtuous. So far as men are passive, and are acted upon. 
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they are not agents. Without power to do good or evil, men 
cannot be moral or accountable bemgs, and be brought into 
judgment, or receive according to their works. 

Dr. Lardner, in his excellent Sermon on tlu Power and Efficacy 
of Christ' $ Doctrine, has a fine observation ; would any say, that 
the necessity of immediate and particular influences from Christ 
himself, is Implied in this context, where he says that he is a vine, 
and his disciples branches, and that their bearing fruit depends as 
much upon influences from him, as the Ufe and vigour of branches 
do upon the sap derived from the root of the tree? It would be easy 
to answer, that the argument in the text is a similitude, not literal 
th. Neither is Christ literally a vine, nor are his disciples, 
ictly speaking, branches. Men have a reasonable, intellectual 
turc, above animals and vegetables. They are not governed 
irresistible, and necessar>% or mechanical powers. But it is 
sound doctrine, and right principles, particularly the words of 
Christ, which are the words of God, that are their hfc, and may, 
and will, if attended to, powerfully enable them to promote good 
works, and to excel and persevere therein." 

But it is time to return to my own story. While I lodged at 
Curll's two Irish gentlemen came to see me, Jemmy King an 
attorney, and that famous master in chancery, who debauched 
Nelly Hayoen the beauty, and kept her several years, I knew 
these men were as great rakes as ever hved, and had no nation 
of religion ; that they were devoted to pleasure, and chased away 
every sober thought and apprehension by company, and by empty ^ 
vicious, and immanly pleasures. The voice of the monitor was 
lost, in the confused noise and tumult of the passions, but I 
thou ght they had honour at the bottom, according to the common 
of it. I never imagined they were sharpers, nor knew^ 
being ruined in Ireland, they came over to Uve by a gaming 
The Doctor especially, I thought, was above ever becoming 
kind of man, as he liad a large estate, and the best education ; 
kept good company ; and to appearance, was as fmc a 
as ever was seen in the world. With these two I 
and after dinner, they brought me, as it were, out of 
ty, to a gaming table, they had by accident discovered, 
where there was a bank kept by men of the greatest honour, 
who played quite fair, and by hazarding a few gtiineas, I might 
perhaps, as they did, c^mc oil with some hundreds. 

On entering the room, I saw about twenty well-drest men aitting 
round a tabic, on which lay a vast heap of gold, We all began to 
play, and for two or three hours, I did win some hundreds of 
the Doctor and the other cheat, his friend, seemed to 
a large sum ; but before morning they won all back from me, 
much ware : and Z not only lost what I had th- Ue 

usanda 1 bad gained by my several wives , and < ,^ a 
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aeeiL Tboy disappeared, and left m^ 
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that they were? in th outlawed, 

dooed, uM-irr! riT^ti -..^.,. .^d day, 

to the I defianoe of God and 

Tber© u.^ -^ ... „., .^.- . - .,„j :.., dwrft lor some time, 

died as tliey had hx^ed ; enenites to all good principles, and 

lo a goocrii] comintion- 

As to the wdldrcst company round the table, they went ol 
0O9 by one, and left me alone to the bitter thought, which It 
me to reflect on what I waa some houn before, by what I thci 
fonnd myself to be. I waa almost distracted. What had I ti 
do with play ? I wanted nothing. And now by villains, wit 
a set ol dice that would deceive the devil, I am undone. B] 
sharpers and false dice I have sat to be nnned. The reflectioJ 
numbed my senses for some time : and then I started 
wild, and raved. 

This transaction made me very thouj^btful, and I sat 
for several days, thinking which way to turn. Curli. saw 
pcf.a*.^^,? ^^A ^.r» hiq asking me if I had met with any misf< 
I t ,* case ; that I had but one hundred poundJ 

tell,. 4..^--^^. .ic would advise me what I had best do. Tod< 

justice to ever>^one, Curll seemed deeply concerned, and aftef 
SOTT'" e^i«r.re, we sat over a bottle at a Coffce*house, he bid ma 
fn 1 old gentleman, who was not far from us 

Di 'ijv Miv iiiiser, who lives in a wood about twenty miles off J 
has one daughter, the finest creature in the universe, and whi 
succeed to his great estate, whether he will or not, it being so 
at his marriage ; but he confines her so much in the conn 
uses her so cruelly ever>' way, that I believe she would run 
with any honest young fellow, who could find means to addre* 
her Know then/' continued Curll/ 'that I serve Mr. Dunk 
paper, pens, ink, wax, pamphlets, and every thing he wants 
way. Once a quarter of a year, I generally go to bis co 
house with such things, as he is glad to see me sometimes ; 
cannot go myself, I send them by some other hand Next 
am to forward some things to him, and if you will take them, 
write a Une by you to Miss his daughter, recommend you to 
a husband, as one she may depend on for honour and tmtb. 
knows I am her friend, and who can tell, but she may go o 
you. She will have a thousand a year, when the wretch her 
dies, if he should leave his personal estate another way/* 

This thought pleased me much, and at the appointed time, awi 
I went to Mr, Dunk's country-house with a wallet full oft 
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and delivered Curll's letter to Miss. As soon as she had read it, I 
began my address, and in the best manner I could, made her an 
offer oi my service, to deliver her from the tyrant her father. I 
gave her an account of a little farm I had on the borders of Cum- 
berland, a purchase I had made, on account of the charms of the 
ground, and a small pretty lodge which stood in the middle of it, 
by a clump of old trees, near a murmuring stream ; that if she 
pleased, I would take her to that sweet, silent spot, and enable her 
to hve in peace, with contentment and tranquillity of mind ; 
though far away from the splendours and honours of the world, 
and considering, that a Christian is not to conform to the world, or 
to the pomps and vanities of it ; its grand customs and usages ; 
its dress and entries ; its stage representations and masquerades, 
as they minister to vice, and tend to debauch the manners ; but 
are to look upon ourselves as beings of another world, and to form 
our minds with these spiritual principles ; it follows then, I think, 
that a pleasing country situation for a happy pair must be grateful 
enough. There peace and love and modesty may be best pre- 
served ; the truth and gravity of our religion be strictly main- 
tained, and every lawful and innocent enjoyment be for ever the 
dehghts of Ufe. Away from the idle modes of the world, perpetual 
love and unmixed joys may be our portion, through the whole of 
our existence here ; and the inward principles of the heart be ever 
laudable and pure. So will our happiness as mortals be stable, 
subject to no mixture or change ; and when called aii^y from this 
lower hemisphere, have nothing to fear, as we used this world, as 
though we used it not ; as we knew no gratifications and hberties 
but what our rehgion allows us, as our enjoyments will be but the 
necessary convenience and accommodation, for passing from this 
world to the realms of eternal happiness. Follow me then. Miss 
Dunk ; I will convey you to a scene of still life and felicity, great 
and lasting as the heart of woman can wish for. 

The charming Agnes seemed not a little surprised at what I had 
said, and after looking at me very earnestly for a minute or two, 
told me, she would give me an answer to Mr. Curll's letter in less 
than half an hour, which was all she could say at present, and with 
it I returned to give him an account of the reception I had. 
*' It will do," said he, after he had read the letter I brought 
him from Miss Dunk, but you must be my young man for a week or 
two more, and take some more things to the same place. He then 
shewed me the letter, and I read the following lines : — 
" Sir, 

*' I am extremely obliged to you for your concern about my 
happiness and liberty, and will own to you, that in my dismal 
situation, I would take the friend you recommend, for a guide 
through the wilderness, if I could thmk his heart was as sound as 
l^ hei^d. \i his intentions were as uprij^ht as hiis wonjls 8^ fluent 
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To tliis CURLL replied i I ,aDdvoQcbe4| 

irery Ivgdy for me, I dt iortung, whe^ 

I wcot with some acts of i^_ to oi<l Dunk and I found thd 

beauty, his daughter, in a -r ; Simplex mundiiiis, neat and 

dmn as possible in the mo^t genteel undress ; and her pesson 9^ 
VBBlly fitie» her face so vastly charming ; that I could not / 
npeat the lines of Otway : — 

MftQ wben created first wander'd up and down* 
Porloni aikd iileist at Jm vaaaal brutes : 
Hut whBB a beav'n-boni maid, like you appe«r*dr 
Straoffe pleasuroi 611*4 his souU uolooa'd his Urngmt, 
And his first taJk was love* 

• I tiid iDOch Qpoo the occasion, we became weU acquainted thd 
9tif, as her father had got a disorder that obliged liim to keep h 
bedt and by the time I had visited her a month longer, und 
variouf pretences of business in\^nted by the ingenious Ctrw. 
Agnes agreed to go ofi with me, and commit herself entirely ton 
care and protection. But before I relate this transaction , I think 
proper to give my readers the picture of this lady ; and then i 
apology for her flying away with me, with whom she was but 
month acquainted, 

Agnbs in her person was neither tall nor thin, but almofit hot 
young and lovely, graceful and commanding ; she inspired a p 
pect, and compelled the beholder to admire, to love and i 
her. Her voice was melodious ; her words quite char 
ever\' look and motion to her advantage. Taste was the < 
istic of her understanding, her sentiments were refined, and 
sensibility appeared in every feature of her face. She could t* 
on various subjects, and comprehended them, which is what I 
speakers do ; but with the finest discernment she was timid, a 
so diffident of her opinion, that she often concealed the fin 
thoughts under a seeming simphcity of soul This was visible b 
hearer, and the decency of ignorance added a new beauty to 1 
character. In short, possessed of excellence, she aj _ ~ 

scious of it, and never discovered the least pride or pr 
ia her conversation. Her manner was perfectly pohte, i 
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with a gaiety that charmed, because it was as free from restraint as 
from bddiiess. 

In sum, exclusive of her fine understanding, in her dress, and in 
her behaviour, she was so extremely pleasing, so vastly agreeable 
and dehghtf ul, that she ever brought to my remembrance, when I 
beheld her, the Corinna described in the beautiful lines of 
Tibullus :— 

niam qulcquid agit, quoquo vestigia ilectit, 
Compoiut furtim subsequiturque decor ; 
Seu solvit crines, fusis decet esse capillis ; 
Seu compsit comptis est veneranda comis. 
Urit seu tyria voluit prooedere pnlla ; 
Urit seu nivea Candida veste venit. 
Talis in aetemo felix Vertumnus Olympo 
Ifille habet omatus, mille decenter habet. 

When love would set the gods on fire, he flies 
To light his torches at her sparkling eyes. 
¥^hate*er Corinna does, where'er she goes. 
The graces all her motions still compose. 
How her hair charms us, when it loosdy falls, 
Com'd back and ty'd, our veneration calls t 
If she comes out in scarlet, then she turns 
Us all to ashes, — though in white she bums. 
Vertunmus so a thousand dresses wears. 
So in a thousand, ever grace appears. 

Such was the beautiful Agnes, who went ofi with me, and in 
doing so acted well and wisely, I affirm, on her taking me only for 
an honest man ; for there is no more obedience due from a 
daughter to her father, when he becomes an unrelenting oppreaaor, 
than there is from a subject to an English king, when the monarch 
acts contrary to the constitution. Passive obedience is as much 
nonsense in a private family, as in the government of the prince. 
The parent, like the king, must be a nursing father, a rational 
humane sovereign, and so long all service and obedience are due. 
But if, Uke the prince, he becomes a tyrant, deprives his daughter 
of her natural rights and Uberties ; will not allow her the blessings 
of life, but keep her in chains and misery ; self-preservation, and 
her just claim to the comforts of existence and a rational freedom, 
give her a right to change her situation, and better her condition. 
If she can have bread, serenity, and freedom, peace and Uttle, with 
an honest man, she is just to herself in going off with such a 
deUverer. Reason and revelation will acquit her. 

Thus justly thought Miss Dunk, and therefore with me she fled 
at midnight We met within half a mile of her father's house, by 
the side of an andent wood, and a running stream, which had a 
pleasing effect, as it ha^^pened to be a bright moonshine. With 
her foot in my hand, I lifted her into hei: saddle, and as our hones 
were excellent, we rode many miles in a few hours. By eight in 
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tbe ttomiiig, we were oot of tbe reacb of old Dunk, and at 
of the Pilgrim, a lone house in Esur-valc, in Hertfoftishue. 
Iireaiciasted verv K>yf\il\v Th«? rbarminK Ac k 1*5 seeiued 
pkaMfd \inih Un 
oered Uic joum^ 

mm <d delights, happy n, and the thirtccBl 

«ni¥ed at a village oot : (labttabocL Heie 

doalgBed to be man attcr, when m-e had rested, a 

there vnu a church u; , 1 u the town* and then ride on ti 

Foley- farm in Comberiand, as my smaU spot was called, and the^ 
tit down in 1 k a e e and lia d p i d csh. 

But the ^ to th«e nuptial ceremoo}! 

to cfown III ^. and make me beyond i 

mankiiul li s IcU ill of a fever. A sense oi 

weight and , , ^ the inflammation within, anf 

was attended with sharp and pungent pains. The blood coul^ 
not pass ofi as it ought in the course of circulation, and the 
mass was in a N'iolent fluctuation and motion. In a word, sf 
In a few days, and as she had requested, if it came to that, 
her out, and put her into the coffin myself. I kept her seven 
according to the custom of the old Romans, and then in the dress € 
sorrow, followed her to the grave* Thus was my plan of happine^ 
broken to pieces. I had given a roundness to a system of fehdtj 
and in the place of it saw death and horror, and disappoLntmen 
before me. 

What to do next I could not telL One question was, 
return to Orton*lodge, to my two young heiresses ? No, 
wanted two years of being at age. Then, shall I stay at Folej 
farm where I was, and turn hermit ? No : I had 00 indi] 
yet to become a father of the deserts. Will you return to 
then, and see if fortune has any thint? um-,tc \n reserve for 
This I hked best, and after six months' <m left my 

the care of an old woman, and set ovit in ., .. ginning of jan 

It was as fine a winter*s morning as I had seen, which encourage 
me to venture among the Fells of Westmoreland ; but at noon th 
weather changed, and an evening very terrible came on. A htiJ 
after three, it began to blow, rain, and snow vcr>^ hajid, and 
not long before it was very dark. We lost the way quite. ai 
three hours wandered about in as di^m^i .-> ni^ht as ever 
travellers had. The storm rattled, the • iiowled ; we 

not see our horses' heads, and were alu. -. ..^^J with cold. W 
had nothing to expect but death, as we knew not which way t 
turn to any house, and it was impossible to remain ahve 
day appeared. It was a dismal scene. But my time was m 
come, and when we had no reason to expect deh v^r^ ^^^ the 
of a sudden stopt, and Soio found n-e were at th a 

vard. There he immediately made all the noise .,v. x,^..;d, 
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f was not long before a servant with a lantern came. He related 

our case wdthin, and had orders to admit us. He brought me into 

a common parlour, where there was a ^od fire, and I got dry 

tilings. The man brought me half a pint of hot alicant. and in about 

[half an hour I was alive and well again. On enquiring where I 

I was, the footman told mc, it was Doctor St anvil's house ; that 

I his master and lady were abovo*in the dining-room, with some 

[company, and he had directions to light me up, when I had changed 

I my clothes, and had recovered. Upon this I told him I was ready, 

land followed him. 

On the servant's opening a door, I entered a liandsome apart- 
J ment, well Ughted with wax, and which had a glorious fire blazing 
in it. The doctor received me with great pohteness, and said many^ 
civil things upon fortune's conducting me to his house. The con- 
versation naturally fell upon the horrors of the night, as it still 
continued to rain, hail and blow, beyond what any of the company 
had ever heard i and one of the ladies said, she beheved the winter 
was always far more boisterous and cold among the Fells of West- 
moreland, than in any other part of England, for which she gave 
several good reasons. The solemn mountains ; the beautiful 
valleys, the falling streams constitute to form this one of^themost 
I charming countries in the world in summer-time ; but in winter, it 
is surely the most dreadful spot on earth. 

The voice of the lady who talked in this manner. I thought I was 
well acquainted with, but by the position of the candles, and the 
angle of a screen in which she sat, I could not very well see her face. 
Amazement however began to seize me, and as an elc - • * >pcr 
was soon after brought in, I had an opportunity of set 1 liss 

Dunk whom I had buried, was now before my e>'es m ■ uv l .4^rac- 
ter of Dr. Stanvil's wife ; or, at least , it was one so hke her, it was 
not passible for me to distinguish the figures : there was the same 
bright victorious eyes and chestnut hair ; the corapIcxioQ hkc a 
blush, and a mouth where all the Uttle loves for ever dwelt ; there 
was the fugitive di mple, the enchanting laugh, the rosy fingers^ the 
fine height, and the mien more striking than Calypso's. O 
heavens f said I to myself, on sitting down to supper, what is this 
1 see I But as she did not seem to be at ' ' v - > _, u — • the 
least sign of her having ever seen me be ned 

silent, and only continued to look with atiniFraiHin n if 1 , miinind* 
ful of the many excellent things before me. In a minute or two, 
bowever, I recovered myself. I ate my supi>er, and joined in the 
festivity of the night. We had music, and se\-eral songs. We 
wwe easy, free, and happy as well-bred i ' nld be. 

At midnight we parted, and finding a air by the side of 

loy bed, I threw n - to it, and bcg.ui t-. ct m- -'^"* t ^^^^ 
aoen ; Fin stan-:^ e me with his arm- i' M V iQg 

very seriously at me i lus lasted for about a quarter ui an iioiir 
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( the BBKt moratDf OTt2C was with me, and on my aefc 
%, he said, he had beaid sometbtag from all the 90 
' pertitQieiiy had got tbe lallowiii^ aooonmt bon 
tbedoctot'aowaaiaa: tbet Dr. StAKviLhadaemalllod^witht] 
tbree mileeof tbe bo^ we were tn^ mad ntired there eometimes ti 
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lbs bones being wired ; bat as it lay 00 the back, 00 the great tabl^ 
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r cnte up on, and the point oi his knilc at the pit of the stomach, 
to open the breast, he perceived a kind of motion in the subject, 
beard a sigh soon after, and looking up to the head saw the eyes 
open and shut again ; that upon this, he laid down his knife. 
which had but just scratched the body, at the beginning of the 
linea alba^ as my informer called it, and helped himself to put it 
into a warm bed : that he took all possible pains, by administering 
every thing he could think useful, to restore Ufe* and was so fortun- 
ate as to set one of the finest women in the world on her feet again« 
As she bad no raiment but the sliroud wtiich had been on her in the 
c^oflln, he got every thing belonging to dress that a woman of 
distinction could have occasion for, and in a few days' time, she 
sparkled before her preser\Tr in the brightness of an Eastern 
princess. He was quite charmed with the beauties of her person, 
and could not enough admire her uncommon understanding ; 
he therefore offered to mairy her, to settle largely on her, and as 
she was a single woman, she could not in gratitude refuse the 
request oi so generous a benefactor. My informer further related , 
that they have both Uved in the greatest happiness ever since ; 
and the doctor, who is one of the best of men, is continually study- 
ing how to add to her felicities, that he offered to take her up to 
London to pass the winters there, but this she refused, and 
desired she might remain where she was in the country, as it was 
really most agreeable to her, and as he preferred it to the town. 

This account made the thing quite plain to me. And to judge 
L impartially, considering the whole case, I could neither blame the 
f lovely Agnes for marr\4ng the doctor, nor condemn her for pre- 
tending to be a stranger to me. She was fairly dead and 
buried, and all connexion between us was at an end of 
coursci as there had been no marriage, nor contract of marriage. 
And as to reviving the affair, and renewing the tenderness 
1 which had existed, it could answer no other end than produc- 
' ing unhapplness, as she was then Mrs. St anvil, in a decent and 
happy situation. And further, in respect of her marrying the 
doctor, so soon after her separation from me, it was certainly the 
wisest thing she could do, as she had been so entirely at his disposal, 
was without a stitch to cover her, and I in all probabUity, alter 
burying her, being gone up to London, or in some place, wher« she 
could never hear of me more ; I might likewise have been married, 
if anything advantageous had offered after lapng her in the church- 
yard. And beside, she neither knew the place she fell sick in, nor 
the country the doctor removed her to, as soon as he could get her 
doth^ to put on. So that, naked and friendless as she was, witli- 
out any money, and ignorant of what became of me. without a 
poBSibthtv of informing herself. I could not but acquit her. I even 
adouftd her conduct, and resolved so far to imitate her, in rtsgard 
to the general happiness, that nothing should appear in my be- 
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many still living can attest as well as I. The reason of opening 
the grave again, was his dying of a high fever in the absence of his 
lady, who was in a distant county from him ; and on her return, 
three days after he was buried, would have a sight of him, as she 
had been extremely fond of him. His face was sadly broke, and 
his hands hurt in striving to force up the hd of the cofl&n. The 
lady was so affected with the dismal sight, that she never held up 
her head after, and died in a few weeks. I could hkewise add 
another extraordinary case of a man who was hanged, and to all 
appearance was quite dead, yet three days after his execution 
recovered as they were going to cut him up. How these things 
happen, it is not easy to explain or account for ; but they do 
happen sometimes. And this case of Mrs. St anvil, may be 
depended on as a fact. 

Opinion's foofc is never, never found 
Where knowledge dwells, 'tis interdicted ground { 
At wisdotn^s gate opinions must resign 
Tlieir charge, those limits their employ cofi6ne» 
Thus trading barks, sldll'd in the wat ry roadp 
To distant climes convey their precious load. 
Then turn their prow, light bounding o'er the tnaio. 
And with new traffic store their keeb again. 
Thus far is clear. But yet untold remains* 
What the good genius to the crowd ordains. 
Just on the verge of life. 

He bids them hold 
A spirit with erected coiirage bold. 
Never, he calls, on fortune's faith rely» 
Nor ^asp her dubious gift as property. 
Let not ner smile transport, her frown dismay* 
Nor praise, nor blame^ nor wonder at her sway* 
Which reason never guides s 'tis fortune still» 
Capricious chance, and arbitrary will. 
Bad bankers, vain of treasure not their own. 
With foolish rapture bug the trusted loan. 
Impatient, when the oowVfnl bond demands 
Its unrcmember'd cov nant from their handf 
Unlike to sucb» without a sigh restore 
What fortune lends : anon she'll lavish more^ 
Repenting of ber bounty, snatch away« 
Yea« seize your patrimonial fund for prey. 
Embrace her proffer' d boon, but instant risob 
Spring upwara, and secure a lasting pTize* 
loe gift which wisdom to ber sons divides i 
Knowledge, whose beam the doubting judgment guidcf* 
Scatters the sensual fog, and clear to view 
Dbstinyiishes false in t' rest from the true. 
FleCp nee to this, with unabating pace* 
Nor parley for a moment at the place* 
Where pleasure and her harlots tempt* nor rmU 
But at f*Use wisdom's Inn* a transient gueat : 
For short refection, at ^ ' • > i- . • 
And take what science '^' liU : 

Then wing your joumc v ou reacli 

True w^m* and imbibe the truth alie*U teieh. 
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On then I trotted, brave as the roan of 
excellent French wTiter,t and hoped at the ] 
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public'house, on the side of a great heath, 
wood. For an hour before I came to this 3 
in a tempest of wind, rain, lightnings and thi^ 
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Then Jove omnipotent display'd the god, 

And all Olympus tremblecf as he trod: 

He g;rasps tea thotisand thunders in his hand. 

Bares his red arm. and wields the forkv brand s 

TheQ aims the bolts, and bids his Ught^aings play» 

They dash, and rend through beav'n their flaming way : 

Redoubling blow on blow, m wrath be moves* 

The singed earth groans, and bums with ail her groves: 

A night of clouds blots out the golden day* 

Full in their eyes the writhen bgb tilings play : 

Nor slept the wind : the wind new horror forms, 

Clouds dash on clouds before tb' outragious storms t 

While tearing up the sands* in dh!ts they rise. 

And half the deserts mount th* encumbered skies £ 

At once the tempest bellows, li^ht'nings fly. 

The thmiders roar, and clouds mvolve the sky. 

It was a dreadful evening upon a heath, and so much as a bush 
was not to be met with for shelter : but at last wc came to the 
thatched habitation of a publican, and I thought it a very com- 
fortable place. We had bread and bacon, and good ale for supper, 
and in our circumstances, it seemed a dehcious meal. 

This man informed me, that about a mile from his habitation, 

in the middle of the wood, there dwelt an old physician, ooe Dr. 

FiTZGiBBONS, an Irish gentleman, who had one very pretty 

daughter, a sensible woman, to whom he was able to give a good 

fortune, if a man to both their liking appeared ; but as no such one 

ad as yet come in their way, my landlord advised me to try the 

Iventurc, and he would furnish me with an excuse for going to 

lie doctor's house. This set me a thinking. Dr. Fitzgibdons, an 

ish gentleman, said I, I know the man. I saved his son's life 

' in Ireland, when he was upon the brink of destruction, and the old 

gentleman was not only then as thankful as tt was possible for a 

to be, in return for the good I had done him, at the hazard 

: my own life, but assured me, a thousand times over, that if 

iver it was in his power to return my kindness, he would be my 

"iend to the utmost of liis ability. He must ever remember, with 

greatest gratitude, the benefit I had so generously conferred 

faini and his. All this came fuU into my mind, and I deter- 

' mined to visit the old gentleman in the morning. 

Next day, as I had resolved, I went to pay my respects to Df* 

HBBOKS,who remembered me perfectly well, was most heartily 

\ »ee me, and received me in the most afiectionate manner. 

Rmediately began to repeat his obhgations to me, for the 

\ I had given his son,* and that if it was in his power to 

' * T\m OM* WIS thk.^Ai I was retumin« out tvunoMr's evtoiiif from TaUowlllllf, rnhmtt 
~ tdUratiosM A jroungLi4yuicutkinediuth« bflfisuui* of my 6ttt voluoMe, I mw tei s dicfi 
I toviert m* two mm eoMcd \ a bUck ol aa coonaovt list, who foufiht with oot ol iHoM 
wlilah tbey call m Inkotf* an Andrew f «rraro i aod a Uttk «fc|i>iam 

-, ^.f. Tbtwtilitoit]itptr«)dvedwaaQoaiat«htocth«bla«k^iiiiimBiftm« 

_.A«W|r«oao,«abcbadr8eaivod«evttalwouiidii, 11 1 had not batt'oad lap to U«nlM; 

i tofw bill tA bf mf acquaiiitUBOi^ yooog fitiotaaoiit, m$ naifbbMir to tbt mom tqfmm 
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a low cufining woman^ did all she could to maintain the variance, 
and keep up his anger to me, that her nephew might do the better 
on my ruin. That I had not written to Inm since my being in 
England ; nor had I met with any one who could give mc any 
account of the family. 

" And what," said Dr. Fitzgibbons, *' is this fine religious dis- 
pute, which has made your father fall out with a son he was once 
proud of ? " " It was about Trinity in Unity, Sir ; a thing I 
ive often heard your son argue against by lessons he had from 
as he informed me. My father is as orthodox as Gregory 
iJazienzen, among the ancient fathers, or Trapp and Potter, 
y^ebster and Waterland, among the modern doctors ; and when 
found out that I was become an unitarian, and renounced his 
igion of three Gods^ the horrible creed of Athanasius, and 
the despicable expUcations of his admired di\ines» on that 
abject ; that I insisted ; that notwithstanding all the subtle in- 
dentions of learned men, through the whole Christian worlds yet 
Almighty hath not appointed himself to be worsliipped by 
recept or example in any one instance in his holy word» under 
s character of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; that the worship of 
^' three persons and one God is expressly contrary to the solemn 
determinatioQ of Christ and his Apostles ; and in numbers of in- 
inces in the New Testament it is declared, that the one God and 
father of all is the only supreme object, to whom all reUgious 
rorship should be directed : that for these reasons I renounced tlie 
eivcd doctrine of a co-equal trinity, and beUeved our great and 
divines, who laboured to prevent people from seeing the 
as it is in Jesus, would be in some tribulation at Qirist*s 
anal ; where they are to appear stripped of all worldly 
honours, dignities , and preferments, poor, naked, wretched mortals 
id to answer for their supplement to the gospel, in an invented 
ercsy of three Gods. When my father heard these things, and 
aw the religious case of his son, his passion was very great. He 
Drbid me his table, and ordered me to shift for my self. He re* 
aounced me, as I had done the triune God.'* 

The doctor wondered not a httle at the account I had given him» 
as my father was reckoned a man of l ' Utics, and taking me 

by the hand, said, I had acted most ; that what lost me 

my father's affection, was the very tiijng tnat ought to have in* 
duced him to erect a statue to my honour in his garden — tliai since 
I was pleased to accept of his o&er, his friendship I might depend 
on— that if I would, I should begin the next day the study of 
physi ' ^ lirection, and at the end of two years, he would 

give : or, who was not yet quite twenty. 

Jusi a±i lie iiacJ said this, Miss Fitzgibbons entered tlu ■ ' nd 
father introduced me to her. The sight of her astri e, 

bough I had before seen so many fine women, I coulti nut ncip 
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I set it down here for the benefit of such gentlemen^ as chuse 
•tody in the private manner I did. 

^^ msthod of studying Physic in a private manner : by which means 
^ a gentleman, with the purchase of a Diploma, may turn out 
1^ a Doctor, as well as if he went to Padua, to hear Morganni, 

mt The first books I got upon my table, were the Lexicons of 
■eCastellus and Quincy ; one for the explication of ancient terms ; 
mitsod the other of modem. These, as Dictionaries, lay at hand for 
^ me, when wanted. 

$:■ I then opened the last edition of Herman Conringius's Intro- 
m- 4i§cHo in Universam Artem Medicam, singulasque ejus partis ; J 
r say the last edition of 1726, because that has an excellent preface 
m by Hofimann. This book, which comes down to the beginning 
r ol the seventeenth century, I read with great care ; especially 
K Gonthier Christopher Schelhammer's notes, and additions, which 
F liave enriched the work very much. By the way, they were both 
r very great men, and bright ornaments to their profession. They 
wrote an amazing number of books on medicine. Conringius died 
r December, 1681, aged 75 ; and Schelhammer, in January, 17 16, 
- in the 67th year of his age. 

The next introductory book to the art, was Lindenius Renovatus 
de Scriptis Medicis, quibus pramittitur Manuductio ad Medicinam. 
This book was first called Lihro duo de Scripturis, S-c. and written 
by John Antonides Vander Linden, a famous professor at Leyden, 
who published it in 1637, in a small octavo. It was again printed 
in the same form, in 165 1 and 1662, at Amsterdam; but the 
most valuable edition is that printed at Nuremburg in 1686, 
edited by George Abraham Merklinus, who made very many and 
excellent additions to this fourth edition, and called it Lindenius 
Benovatus, as he had augmented it to a thick quarto. Vander 
Linden died in March, 1664, aged 55 ; and Merklinus in April, 
1702, in the 58th year of his age. They have both written many 
books on physic, but there have been such improvements made 
by the diligence and success of modem physicians, that it would 
be only loss of time to read over all their works, or all the authors 
of the seventeenth century. 

The next books I opened, were the leamed Daniel Le Clerc's 
History of Physic, which commences with the world, and ends at 
the time of Galen ; and the great Dr. Friend's History, in two 
vols, octavo, which is a continuation of Le Qerc, down to Linacre, 
the founder of the College of Physicians, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Tliese books shewed me the origin and revolutions of physic, and 
the ancient writers and their works on this subject. Daniel Le 
Qerc died in June, 1728, aged y6, and some months. 
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much cheimstTy as a young physician need si 
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The MMna Medica in the next place 
is, those animal, vegetable, and fossil subst 
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a collection of the Materia at the same timo« t 
ceive and remember what 1 read. h 

Pharmacy, or tlie art of preparing and conqH 
was the next thing 1 endeavoured to be a ma^ 
might know how to exalt their virtues, to c 
qualities^ and to make them less nauseous, I ; 
Quincy's PharmaceuHcal Lsctures and Diti 
care to l>e w^ll versed in all the Pharmacopmi 
Edinburgh, Paris, Boerhaave, Bate, and 
very carefully Gaubin's Methodus Praiscfib 
the materials, and taught me the form of pr 

Anatomy I studied next, that is, the art of J 
parts of a body, so as to know their size, 
connexions, and make, I began with Drake 
read over Winslow, I had likewise open 
time, at my entrance upon this study, a go 
tables of Eustachius and Cooper, and turned 1 
as I read. The doctor then showed me It 
chiefly by the direction of a book entitled J 
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rthohn, who died in December, 1680, in his 64th yeax. Michel 

died early in life, in 1656, a \ery young man» ** regTett6 k cause 

dc son meritc/' I had also Nichol's Compendium, and Hunter's 

Compendium, By these means, and by reading the authors who 

ve uTitten upon some one part only ; such as Peyerus de 

\iandtilt5 InUstinus^ Experimenta circa Pancras. De Graal 

Ofganis OtftefmHoms, Gasp. Bartholin de Diaphragm. 

alpigius d$ Puimonibus, de Vembus, de Liene, et d$ Contuum 

gfiatione. Lower de Corde, de Ventriculo, et de Cetebri Anat. 

lUis de Respiralione. Ghsson de Hepaim. Casserius de Voci$ 

uditusque Organis, Walsalou de Aure. Havers on the Banes, 

uoro on the Bones ^ Douglas an the Muscles. Morgagni 

'saria, Ruyshii Opera. Nuck's Adtnographia. >^liartOtt*s 

\graphia. Ridley's Anatomy of the Brain. Santorini 

lationes, Boncti Sepuichrum A natomicum, Blasii Anatomia 

Hum. Tyson's Anatomy of the Oran-Outang. By these 

ns, I cut up the body of a young woman I had from a neigh- 

juxing churchyard, and acquired knowledge enough of anatomy. 

N.B. — If all the pieces written upon some one part of the body 

not to be had single, the reader inchned to the deUghtful 

dy of physic will find them in the Bihliotheca Anatomica, 

\ vols. foUo. 

Here, before I proceed, I will mention a very curious case, 
which occurred in my dissecting the body I have spoken of. It 
was as remarkable an example of preternatural structure as 
ever appc^ed In cutting her up, there was found two vaginas, 
and a right and left uterus. Each uterus had its corresponding 
vagina, and tiie uteri and the vaginae lay parallel to each other ; 
thm was only one ovarium \ but two perfect hymens. The 
labia stretched so as to take in the anus, terminating beyond it ; 
and as they were in large ridges, and well armed, the whole had 
^^^^midable appearance. If it should be asked, Oiiuld a perfect 
^^^^fcicetation take place in such a person ? Most certainly 
^^^^p niight be one conception upon the back of another at 
^^E^rent times ; therefore, I should not chusc to marry a wx)man 
^Iprith two vaginas, if it was possible to know it before wedlock. 
But to proceed. The next things I read, were the institutes 
of medicine, that is, such books as treat of the economy and con- 
trivance of nature in the parts to their several uses* 
The books purely phj l are Kcirs Tentamia. Sanctorit 
Aphorismi, Bellini de Puisibus et Urina. Borellus de Motu 
Animaiiumt both admirable pieces. Friend's Emmenologia* 
Simpson's System of the Womb. And Pitcaims Tracts. These 
are the best things relating to physiology, wliich may be called 
the first part of the Institutions of Phvsic, 

The second part of the Institutes is the Art of preseniog such 
a S5rstem as the body, in an order fit for the exercise of its functions 
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physicians to study nature in dissecting human bodies ; which 
was then considered by the church as a kind of sacrilege.* As to 
chemistry, they had no notion of it. It was not heard of till 
some hundred years after the latest of them. In botany they 
had made little progress, in short, as they knew httle of botany, 
and nothing of chemistry ; as their systems of natural philosophy 
and anatomy were false and unnatural, and it is upon anatomy and 
natural philosophy that physiology or the use of the parts is 
founded, we can expect nothing from the ancients upon these heads, 
but mere imaginations, or notions unsupported by observation 
or matter of fact. It is their history of diseases that supports 
their character. Hippocrates, in particular, excels all others on 
this head ; but this great man was not perfect even in this. 
Knowledge in nature is the daughter of time and experience. 
Many notions of the animal economy were then absurd, and if 
Hippocrates was too wise to act always up to his theory, yet he 
could not be entirely free from its influence. 

The names of the ancient original Greek medical writers are 
Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Aritaeus, Galen, and Alexander. The 
Latin writers of physic are Celsus, Scribonius Largus, Caehus 
AureUanus, Marcellus Empericus, Theodorus Priscianus, and 
Sextuis Placitus. We have besides several collectors, as Oribasius, 
Aetius, Paulus i£ginita, etc. Nicander, the medical poet ; 
and the fragments of Soranus, Rufus Ephesius, Zonorates, 
Vindidanus, Diocles Carystius, Cassius, and a few others ; but 
all these may be looked into afterwards. The original authors 
are sufficient in the noviciate. 

As to the Latin medical writers, Celsus, and Caehus AureUanus 
only, are worth reading. Celsus Uved in the latter end of the 
reign of Augustus, and is admirable for the purity of his Latin, 
and the elegance of his sense. You must have him night and 
morning in your hands, till you are a master of the terms and 
expressions pecuhar to physic, which occur in him. The style 
of CaeUus is very bad, and his cavils tedious ; but his description 
of diseases is full and accurate. In this respect he is a very 

* Wheo Vesalius began to dissect human bodies, he was considered by the people as an 
impknis cnid man, and before be could practice publicly, was obliced to get a decision in 
his favour from the Salamanca divines. "C'est ce qui engage Charles V. oe faire une con- 
sultation auz theologiens de Salamanqiie, pour savoir si en conscience on pouvoit dissequer 
im corps homain, pour en connottre la structure." Mtmoin ie Niuron. Thev would not 
let him settle in France, but the republic of Venice gave him a professor's chair at Padua, 
where he dissected publicly, and taught anatomy seven years. He was but eighteen, when 
be poblished his famous book, /« Fabriqus du Corp$ Humam, which was the admiration 
of all men of science ; and a little after, he made a present of the first skeleton the world 
ever saw, to the university of Basle ; where it is still to be seen. This great man, Andrew 
Vesal, was bom the last of April, zsia ; and in the s8th year of his age, October 15, 1364, 
he was shipwrecked on the isle of Zante, and in the deserU there was famished to death. 
His body was found by a goldsmith of his acquaintance, who haopened to land there not long 
after, and by this man buried. Vesal's works were puUishea by Herman Boccliaavt, in 
two vohunes, foUo, in 1733. Bvery physician ought to have them. 
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i^^rti in Novetnber, 1553, ^*^ 

etiary, 1617. ^c 64. The best cooi- 
, wbo<e oames you will End tti Coa- 
..'V /ii-v» N'^nMhyolreleraica. 
DiOM^ndcs' MaUfim Mtdi€S^ is that d 
The best editaon ol Aiitjeus, who lived 
[beloire Jiihus Ut^^t s time, as Diosoorides did, a,o. 46^ is Boei* 
baave*s, 17 ji , folia The best editions of Galen's works are those 
^-ol Basle, 153S, in 5 voh, and of Venice, i6-s5, in 7 vote,, 
Alex;Lnder of TraJics flourished in the sixth cciitur>% ud 
lustinian the Great, and left the following wotIq, Th^ap>€m 
lib. xii. Di SingulArum Corporis Panium Viim, Mgwitm^mibm] 
[wt Infuriis, Lib. v, Episl, 4$ Lumbricis. Trtuiaius 3f Pw^wum 
is. Lib^r ds Ftbribus. The beat Greek copy b that ol 
fStephcQs, Paris, 1548, folio. In Greek and Latin, 
But m neither of these editions is to be found the 
Lumbricis. You must look for that in the 12th 
Fabricius's BibUoiheca Grarca. 

In the last place, besides all Xhr 
I likewise looked into the origijial > 

Icdlaneous books relating to phy^n i uf y .mtjiu excciic 
I knowledge, where llie authors are faitliful and judicious. Such 
the Observatu7nes Mfdicof of Nicolaus Tulpins, a cnirions 
and the dedication of it to bis son I^ter, a student in 
Physic, good advice. 'Hie second edition of 1652 is the best, 
ing a fourth part larger than the lir^t wliich caroe out in 164 1 
iThc ObserViUiones et C' " ' uilfs of Pttrus Forestus, 

^Lib. xxii. The Obs, of Joannes Tbeodorus 

chenkius, and the vanuwH jt.mTiKti^ und Transactioas of lear 

deties, which are repositories in which the physician 

auch rare and valuable knowledge. And as a physician ou 

I to have a little acquaintance with the modem practice of surg 

concluded with Heister's, Turner*®, and Sharp's Surgery. 

By this method of studying physic in the middlo^f a wc 

■^and employing my time and pains in reading the ancients. 
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considering their plain and natural account of diseases, 1 became 
a Doctor, as well as if I had been a regular collegiate. But it is 
time to think of roy various story. Having married the illustrious 
Julia, as related in a preceding page, and by the death of her 
father soon after the wedding, acquired a handsome settlement, 
a considerable sum of money, and a valuable collection of books, 
I thought myself so happily situated in the midst of flourishing 
mercies, and so well secured from adversity, that it was hardly 
possible for the flame of destruction to reach me. But when I 
had not the least reason to imagine calamity was near me, and 
loodly imagined prosperity was my own, infehcity came stalking 
on unseen : and from a fulness of peace, plunged us at once into 
an abyss of woe. It was our wont, when the evenings were fine, 
to take a boat at the bottom of a meadow, at the end of our garden, 
and in the middle of a deep river, pass an hour or two in fishing*; 
but at last, by some accident or other, a shp of the foot, or the 
LK>^t's being got a Uttle too far from the bank's side, Julia was 
drowi*<Ki. This happened in the tenth month of our marriage. 
The loss iA this charming angel in such a manner sat powerfully 
on my spirits lor <iome time, and the remembrance of her perfec- 
tions, and the dehghts I enjoyed while she lived, made me wish 
I had never seen her. To be so vastly happy as I was, and be 
deprived of her in a moment, in so shocking a way, was an aflflic* 
rion I was hardly able to bear. It struck me to the heart. I 
sat with my eyes shut ten days. 

But losses and pains I considered were the portion of mortals 
in this trying state, and from thence we ought to learn to gi\T up 
our own wills ; and to get rid of all eager wishes, and violent 
affection, that we may take up our rest wholly in that which 
plcaseth God. Carrying our subniisstoD to Him so far, as to 
less His correcting hand, and kiss that rod that cures our 
onate eagem^s, perverseness, and folly. 

Wc ought likewise to learn from such things, to look upon the 
sad accidents of life, as not worthy to be compared with what 
Christ underwent for our sakes, who, though he was a Son» yet 
He learned obedience by the things that Hr suffered ; and with 
Christian resignation live in a quiet e e of a future 

happy state, after our patience has had t work. Con- 

sidering that these Ught and momentary ; are not ^worthy 

to be compared uith the glon^ that Ch purctia&ed lor 

us ; and if we are faithful to death, hath proiniscd to bestow 
upon us. 

In aU these things resigning to the wisdom of God, and not 
merely to His will and authority, beUeving His disposal to be 
wisest and best; and that His declarations and promises are 
true, though we cannot in some cases discern the reason of toch 
an end, and such means being connected, nor can imagine bow 
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iocoe pronuaea can be made e»d. Pati<!mce, I said, my todfl 
Pifttieiice, Afid what thou koowest not now. thoa shalt kiioir m a^| 
Uttlt time. Thus I rcaamied, as I sat hiUi my eyes stmt, tad 
juTofiai't obtervEtioii rodtired to my rccoUcctioo — 

Onmtliiii in lerHft qiuo iUAt a CAdibuA oa^u* 
Amacwa et Gtofeo, pAud ditieiecre posstmt 
Vers haoM, mi^m litis mullunt dhnena. r^moU 
EiTorft mbuli : quid cnim ratioore tiioeizitta 
Aol Cttpimtn ? Quid tmm deziro pede coodpis.. ui 
CcmAtus HOD pcsiuteat, vQtjque peracti ? 

Having thus given vent to reflection, I called to Soto O'] 
my man, to bnng the horses out immediately, and I 

some wiy or othrr to see new scenes, and if I could, get , 

wife ; as I was bom with the dise^ of repletioQ, and had mad^ 
a readution not to fomicatc, it was incumbent on me to have l 
sister and companion, with whom I might lawfully carry on th4 
ttieoaasion. As a friend to society, and passively obedienl «^ 
tlie laws of my higher country-, a wife for o'er, I df^larr^i ; torJ 
if on losing one, ^^'e can still be so fortunate as t* ^hcr,l 

who is petty without pride ; witty without aj ♦ taj 

virtue only and her friends a friend — 

VVbo^e sense is gttskU and great her skiU. 
For rea&oQ always guides b«r will ; 
CiMl lo all to all she's just. 
And faithful to ber tneod and trust! 
Wboae character, in short* is sucb« 
That none can love or praise too modu 

If such a charmer should again appear, and ten thousand sue 
there ever are among the sex, siily and base though tl 
tnajority may be ; what man could say he had had enou^i o! 
wedlock, because he had buried seven such wives ? I am sart 
I could not. And if, hke the men who were but striplings at 
fourscore, in the beginning of t*his worlds I was to hve for age& 
and by accidents lost such partners as I have described ; I woiil< 
with rapture take hundreds of them to my breast, one afto 
another, and piously propagate the kind. The most despicabli 

of all creatures is a w . An abomination to heaven r an< 

if God was a mere fanciful fear ; yet such a wretch the prostituti 
is, that neither honour nor honest^r can ever be expected irom 
her. But, in defiance to divine and human laws, she lives a io^ 
to mankind ; to ruin the fortune, disease the body, and for cvd 
damn the soul of the miserable man, who is dunce enough t4! 
become a Limberham to the execrable wretch. The misfortunes 
I have knoviTX happen to gentlemen of my acquaintance by street* 

w , chamber- w , and kept-w — , would make a vohimi 

as large as this I am writing, and leave another world quite oui 
of the history. I have seen gentlemen of the best fortunes 
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educatioiii become worn-out beggars in the streets of London, 
witliout anything hardly to cover them, by the means of these 
execrable harlots ; some have become bulHes to brothels ; and 
many I have beheld going to the gallows by maintaining the 
falsest and least-engaging of women ; but take a modest sensible 
woman to your heart, who has the fear of the great God before 
her eyes, and a regard to the la^vs of her country, share your 

tlortone generously with her, that she may have her innocent 
amusesoents and dress, be for ever good-humoured, be true to 
her bed, and every feUdty you may taste that it is possible 
to enjoy in this lower hemisphere. Let a wife be our choice, as 

I we are rationals* 

With these notions in my head, I mounted my horse , and 
determined, in the first place, to pay a \dsit to my two beauties 

L at Orton-lodge, who were by this time at age, and see what opinions 

P<they had acquired, and if they had any commands for me. But 
when 1 arrived at my romantic spot, I found the ladies were gone, 
all places shut up, and no soul there ; the key of the house*door 
was left for me, and a note fastened to it, to inform me how tlie 
afiair was. 

" Sir, 

'* Not having had the favour of hearing from yon for almost 
three years, and despairing of that honour and happiness any 
more, wc have left your fine solitude, to look after our fortunes, 
as we are of age ; and on enquiry have found that old Cock, 
our cruel guardian, is dead and gone. We are under inhnite 
obligations to you, have an extreme sense of your goodness, 
and hope, if you are yet in the land of the living, that wc shall 
soon be so happy as to get some account of you, to the end we 
may return the weighty balance due from, 
Sir, 

Your most obliged, 

and ever humble servants." 

From the date of this letter it appeared that they were not a 
[.month gone before my arrival ; but to what place tb' ' "^t, 

and it was in vain for me to enquire. I found evi in 

I Icr, and all the goods safe ; the garden full ol limts and 

L'S, and plenty of various eatables in Iht* house, pickled, 

jKJttcd, and preserved. As it was in t!ie montli of June, the 
[ solitude lonkcd vastly charming in its vnlr^ and forest, its rocks 
[and wat' for a month I stro\'<? ' myself there in 

liishing, nnd improving the but it was so 

[dull, »o vhen I missed the I had 

] with me ., who used to wan /alleys, 

lip Ihe biik, by thii streams, and make iht whole a paradisi all 
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Um itkf kaff, tluit I ccmld nr tham four 

Mid rode from throce to Dr > ask hijn 

did, amd look ooce more at th^i auc cunosiiy, lliss Duhik * 
Kvms, but At the time I am speaktng ol, bis wile. Howevca-. 
I kit mv lodge, I mide m diieovsy ooe dar. an I w^ 
tbff wild country, round my Ht^ boose, fbat wms ent 
enough^ and to this day. In remembrance, seems to me so i 
able, ttet I imaipne a rdation of this matter may be grat 
my Eeadera It contains the 5ior>' of a lady, wbo camiot ' 
«M«igb admired, can neirer be sufiiciently pratsed. 

TKB KiatORY or TBa 8EAt7TtFUL LEONORA. 

As I rambled one summer's mommg. with my gun and my 
dQg« over the vast motintains which surrouaded mc at Ortofli- 
lodge^ 1 came as the sun was rising to a valley about (our oi^es 
from my house, which I had not seen before, as the way to tt, 
over the Fells, was a dangerous road. It \«*as grem nnd flowery, 
had dtnnps of oaks in several spots, and from t^ rig top of 

a precipice at the end of the glea^ a river f ipbed in 

rtftcd rocks. It is a fine rural scene. 

Here I sat down to rest myself, and was admiring ihe natural 
beauties of the place, when I saw three females turn into the vale, 
and walk towards the water-fall. One of them, who appe aityd' 
to bo the mistress had an extravagance of bcaut>- m her lace ^^ 
a lorm such as I had not often seen. The others were 
women drcst Uke quakers and very clean- They came 
near the water where I was, but did notsc^ me. as I was 
two rocks wliich almost joined t and af^ i.^d looked a 

at th6 headlong river ^ they w'ent back, * nt^ a narrow*^ 

between two hill ared. I was ised at what 

I had seen, not n I had such .. n Richmond* 

shire, and i"esohed to know who tlus beauty wa.i Tlie wonders 
of her face, her figure, and her mien, were striking to the Idst 
degree. 

Arising then as soon as they were out of sight, I walked on to 
the turning I saw them enter ; and in half an hour's time came 
to a plain, through which several brooks wandered, and on the 
margin of one of them, was a grove and a mansion. It was a 
sweet habitation, at the entrance of the Uttle wood ; and before 
the door, on banks of flowers, sat the illustrious owner of this 
retreat, and her two maids. In such a place, in such a manner, 
so unexpectedly to find so charming a woman, seemed to me as 
pleasing an incident as could be met m travelliog over the world 

At my coming near this lady she appeared to be astonished, 

and to wonder much at seeing such an inhabitant in that part 

^ ol the world : but on pulling off my hat, and teUing her I came 
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to viait her as her neighbour ; to pay my humble respects to her» 
aod beg the honour of her acquaintance ; she asked me, £rom 
what vie or mountain I came, and how long I had been a resident 
in that wild part of the world ? This produced a compend of 
some part of my story, and when I had done, she desired me to 
Walk in. Coffee and hot rolls were soon brought, and we break- 
lasted cheerfully together, I took my leave soon after, ha\ang 
made her a present of some black cocks and a hare I had shot 
that morning ; and hoped, if it was possible to find an easy way 
to my lodge, which I did not yet know, that I should some time 
or other be honoured with her presence at my Uttle house ; which 
was worth her seeing, as it w^as situated in the most deUghtful 
part of this romantic silent place, and had many curiosities near 
it ; that in the mean time, if it was agreeable, I would wait upon 
her again, before I left Richmondshire, which would be soon : 
for I only came to see how things were, and was obhged to hasten 
another way. This beauty replied, that it would give her 
pleasure to see me when I had a few hours to spare. From this 
.invitation I went three times more within a short-space, we 
sime wcU acquainted, and after dinner one day, she gave me 
following relation. 
" My name was Leokor.\ Sarsfield before I married an 
ishman, one Burke, whom I met at A\'ignon in France. He 
one of the handsomest men of the age, though his hopes were 
his fortune ; but he has proved himself a villain as great as 
disgraced mankind. His breeding and his eloquence, added 
^ fine figure, induced me to fancy liim an angel of a man, and 
imagine I had well bestowed a hundred thousand pounds, to 
Umake him great, and as happy as the day is long. For three 
months he played the god, and I fondly thought there was not 
siitb nnnther happy w^oman as myself in all the world, but I was 
1 Burke found out by some means or other, that I 
.^d five thousand pounds of my fortune from his know- 
age ; and that I was in my heart so good a protest ant, that it 
is impossible to bring me over to poper\% or ever get me to be 
idolater at the mass, before the tiny god of dough : Uiat 1 
>uld never be brought to look upon the invented superstitions, 
' horrible corruptions of the church of Rome, as the true rehg- 
nor be ever persuaded to assist at the Latin service in that 
duiiion, as it must be an abomination to Christ and to God, 
I gospel may be depended upon as the rule of faitl* When 
perceived these tiling?", he threw off the disguise, and 
a monster instead of a man, a bigot oi the uist order, 
as he was a furious papist, which I did nnt know, when w*e were 
jp.itmH and as he was by nature as cruel, ^^ ^' - ^^ ^* avariaous 
|1 pie, he began to «;=•« me in the xil r, and by 

)d deeds, did all he could to make m>^ ii.v ^ burden to 
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-cvtiy bone 111 my body. < 
mine in Uie ^hirr . rdl ihy 
Right in an f 
m<» His i^Xi 

' I- " v.. I oi tliis r. 

I ; 1 1,1 1 n-n. :. .vt the ii;. 

" i 145 ked you, Su, buforc I bcgiAfi 
catholic, and an yon a^*?iircd mc you 
may indulge 

[that religion 

I bottomless pit It ts a rei 
them brought by those ar<. 
the worJd their slaves, or rack Uie human mce to death, by 
torments that would p>erhaps melt even devils. O bloody and 
infernal scheme of worship J Surely there is some chosen curse, 
some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven, ri^d with just wrath 
to blast the men, who owe their greatness to their apostasy from 
the relifi:ion of Christ Jesus : and to the woes and pains they lay 
mankind. By the reUgion of modem Rome, you see in me 
prlfe almost tortured to extinction by a holy Roman catholic 

f "husband : nor am I the only married protestant woman, who 
has felt the stripes and bruises of a merciless popish companion. 
Thousands to be sure hsLve suffered as well as I upon the same 

, account, though none in so miserable a manner. Even fathers 
have lost all bowels for their children, and become the most 
violent persecutors, when the blessed religion of popen/ ha=; beeo 
in dispute. Children, for its sake, have destroyed tl ts, 

and the world has been turned into a field of blood, i lud 

I support those dreadful slaughterers, the mass- priests ; and gratify 
the blind and impious reUgious fancies of their ^-ell* taught 

I religionists, commonly called catholics. UTiat I have suffered 
gives me a true sense of popery. It has made me consider its 
errors and iniquities with double attention. I tremble at the 

[thoughts of its prev^hng in tliis land. How direful is popery, 

['whether we consider it in a religious view, or regard it as a politi<»l 

^contrivance, to gratify the avarice and ambition of the clergy, 
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it appears the just object of our contempt, as well as of our abhor- 
rence. It not only makes its priests the slaughterers of man- 
kind ; witness the inquisition, the Morisco's, Thorn,* England, 
Ireland, France, the Low Countries, Hungary, and other theatres 
of barbarity, the most shocking and inhuman ; but it causes 
even husbands to become mere devils to wives who, are angels 
of women in mind and body, and can only be charged with their 
being protestants. Could that rehgion come down from heaven, 
which claims a right not only to persecute single persons, but to 
devote whole nations to detruction by the blackest treachery, 
and most inhuman massacres ; and which teaches such absur- 
dities as transubstantiation, masses, purgatory, penances, indul- 
gences, and attrition ; absurdities that dissipate the poor Romans 
of those guilty fears, which natural conscience might otherwise 
keep alive in men. Such things, without mentioning the ador- 
ation of the cross and other images, and the increasing multitude 
of imaginary mediators, entirely destroy the credibility of any 
system with which they are connected. God cannot be the author 
of a scheme which weakens and corrupts the law of nature. 

*' But as to my tragical relation," continued Leonora, " being 
thus left by Burke in this sad situation, bleeding, and miserable 
with pains, but still in dread of worse usage on his return, I crawled 
down stairs, to a small door in a black place, which opened to a 
private way out of the house. This was known only to myself, as it 
was a passage my father had made, in case of thieves, or any vil- 
lains, from a little unfrequented cellar, by a narrow ascending arch, 
to a thicket in the comer of a shrubby field, at a small distance 
from the house. To a labyrinth made in this small grove I made 
what haste I could, and had not been long there, before I per- 
ceived through the trees my inhuman husband ; and as he came 
near me, heard him say, * she shall tell me where my money is, 
for all she has is mine ; and worship our lady and the host, or I 
will bum her flesh oflF her bones, and make her feel as many 
torments here, as the heretics are tortured with in everlasting 
pain.' The sight of the monster made me tremble to so violent 
a degree, that I was scarcely able to proceed to the cottage of a 
poor woman, my sure friend, about two miles from the place I 
was hid. in ; but I did my best to creep through crosswa)rs, and 
after many difficulties, and suffering much by going over ditches, 
I got to my resting-place. The old woman, my nurse, screeched 
at the sight of me, as I was sadly torn, and all over gore. Such 
a spectacle as I presented has been seldom seen. But by peace 
and proper things, I got well again in two months, and removed 
to this lone house, which my father had built in this spot for his 

* The Morisco's were ezpeUed Spain in the year 1492 ; the inqtUsition ira$ erected four 
years after» and the doings at Thorn, by which the quantity of blood formerly spflt 00 the 
fcround by ever-cuised popery was increased, in the year 1724. 
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■irrrt^^t^ telifeinent Hcf^ I bave beea lor two yt^n piit, 

KiMl am aa iiappy as I deaira to be : nay vastly so. as I am ncnr 

friee and del]v«r«d fnMn a monster^ wfiosa avarice and cruelty 

tnadie me a spectacle to aogeb and mea : tieoiiase^ Sir, I would 

not reduce mysdf to the state of a beggar, to satisfy his insatiable 

love of money ; nor worship hts dead woman, and bit of bread . 

hia rabble <4 otnts, images, relics, and that sovoeign cheat, the 

Bm i bacaoae I woold itot give up all I had, and become an 

|Moiator« as far more despicable and sinful than the antieat Pagans , 

BS the Romish ntual and devotions are more stupid and abonun- 

■111 ill I thaii th» Heathen religion ; for disob^ n these respects, 

naittS and peoaltica without cea^sing vmi pointment, and 

I was for some months as miserable as tht: damned. 

*' Socb, Sir, was my fatal marriage, which I thought would 
Ll>e a stock of such lehcities, that time only by many years 
keduce to an evanescent state, and deprive me ol As Venos _ 
Bt th« bridal with her whole retinue ; the ardent amorous bofi 
Hhe sister-graces in their loose attire ; Aglaia, Thalia^ and . 
feuphrostnc, bright, blooming, and gay ; and was attended by 
§Vonth» that wayward thing without her ; was conducted by J 
fatecary« the god ol eloquence, and by Pltho, the goddess ^H 
mettuaalon ; as all seemed pleasurable and enchanting, my yoo||H 
Hma^ iormed gi i <.^, and painted a happin^s quite 

RkHoH' secure. J precarious and perishing is what 

Kra mortals call felicity ! Love and his t : d very 

boon, M I have related : and to tht- ,>ctuoiis 

Vttis<^< ae iuiics ill the train, 

R'he :.^, a miser, a papist ; 

n wreicli who had no ioistie ioi love, no conception of virtue, no 
bense of charms ; but to gold and popery would sacrifice exxry 
Khing that is fair and laudable. Le DiabU a quatre be shined in as 
H player, and was the Devil himself in flesh and blood. ' Where 

lb the rest of your gold, you \> ? * with uphfted arm. was the 

Kcry thundered in my ears. * You shall be catholic, d you, 

lor I will pinch off the flesh from your bones/ *' 
I Here the beautiful Leonora had done, and I wondered v^ery 
Igreatly at her relation, nor was her action in speaking it, and 
raie spirit with which she talked, less surprising. With admiration 
p beheld her, and was not a httle pleased, that I had found in my 
Ipeighbourhood so extraordinary a person, and so very line an 
loriginaL This lady had some reason to abhor the word cathoUc, 
nnd might well be angry with pK>pery, though she carried resent- 
baent a Uttle too far ; but had the Reader seen h ie, her 

faoergies, and the faces she made, when she mem le cor* 

piiptions of popery, or the word husband, sure I am, it Mrould be 
pthought much more striking than Garrick in Richard, or Shute, 
in his exhibition of Old Philpot. I w*as greatly dehghted with 
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her^ and as she was very agreeable in every tliiiig, I generally went 
every second day to visit her during the short time I continued 
in Richmondshire. 

B«ar me, ye firiendiy powers, to gentler scenes. 
To shady baw*rst and aever>fading greeiis ; 
To flow'ry meads, the vales, and mazy woods* 
Some sweet soft seat, adoro'd with springs and floods: 
Where with the muses, I may spend my days. 
And steal myself from life by slow decays. 
With age unknown to pain or sorrow blest, 
To the dark grave retiring as to rest ; 
While gently with one sigh this mortal frame, 
DIssolvmg tmna to ashes whence it came ; 
Asid my 6'ee'd soul departs without a groan, 
lo transport wings her flight to worlds unknown. 

Jtily 3, 1754, 1 journeyed Irom Orton*lodge, to Bassora, to pay 
my respects to Dr. Stanvil and his charming consort, and was 
received by them both with the greatest goodness and civihty ; 
but as before, this lady did not seem to have had any former 
acquaintance, one might well think from the part she acted, 
that she had never seen me, till the accident I have related brought 
toe to her husband's house. I did not however even hint any 
thing to the contrary, but turning to the Doctor a little alter 
my arrival, began to ask him some questions. 

As he had an Essay on Fevers in his hand, when I entered the 
room, 1 requested to know how he accounted for the effects of 
Cantharides, in raising and strengthening a low trcmbhng pulse^ 
and driving the natural heat and efflatus of the blood outward, 
in giving relief in delirious ravings, stupors, and loss of reason, in 
f^dtidng continual fevers to distinct remissions, and in cleansing 
and opening the obstructed glands and h^mphatics, so as to bring 
on the critical sweats, let loose the sahva and glandular secxe- 
lons, and bring down the thick soluble urine ? How doesblister- 
SO happily brought in by the phj^cal bully of this age, Dr, 
Radchfie, so wonderfully cool and dilute the blood ? It seems 
to mc somewhat strange. 

It is easily accounted for," rephed Dr. Stanvfl, "The 
Spanish fly, an extremely hot and perfectlv caustic insect, is 
stocked with a subtile, active, and t salt* 

which enters the blood upon the applir cr, and 

passes with it through the several glandular strainers andsecre- 
tory ducts. This stimulating force of the fly's salt» occasions 
the pain felt in making the water with a bUster, which may be 
taken ofi by a thin emulsion made with the pulp of roasted apples 
in milk and water, and causes the Uberal, k»ul, and stinking 
sweats, while the Epispastic is on. 

" This being evident, it is plain from tlience, that the pent- 
trating salts of the fly, that is, the volatile pungent parts of the 
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tie blood by dissolving. 
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I lating ibe oorvoio coats ol the vesaeb, throw of: 
I vt«dditiA, ftAd by cleanMog the! r^sTid';. Tine 



eosgitlated scrum, restore tbr 

front the arteries to tint v^n:^ 

al Ibe tamie tinio, Ibe tatpmi 

In ^orl. as eommoa catTin 



,:c the 



^ out{ 
L-edfom ol h 

^g and 



crtits, and deasae 

ibstrtictiiig con- 

ohesions of Uie 

6uKki« and b ti%-c salts of the 

ftv fi^^nr'tr.iT jme a glandular 

and perform Uic saine thing in aU the small 

H'j pi I,.!-;, tliat Coaunotl hurc.itives efT^tt in the 

I means, all l of 

t re opcDcd^ r !»^ 

4«ratiiig in their cticcts to : 
.'it, caustic, anfl nimL^-nt in 
L- great Creator i 
t only a vancly < 
among a thoustSi 
II the deatiuvmj f 
It IS not by a 



I So wont 
tiian ; tn ., 
but w> hnc a 
fly. to %avc ti 
ibc*uUh again. 
^doctors imagine, that a blister v- 

ay be brought off by bleeding, vomiting, or purging ;'but 
encftt is entirely owing to that heating, attenuating, and 
I gent salt of this fly, and this fly only, which the divine 

goodness has made a lymphatic i-nrr-itKc or i'IthJi 

3c for the relief of man, in this fata' 
IS our obhgation to God for all hi: ^ , , . .. _, .,. ... 
}neat are the wonders that he doth for the children of men.'* 
Here the Doctor dropt ofif hi?? chair, just as he had pronooi 
nc word men, and in a moment became a lifeless sordid body, 
lis death wbs occasioned by the blowing up of his stomach, as I 
?und upon opening his body, at the request of his lady. When 
Pthe blood which is confined within the vessels of the human 
body, is agitated with a due motion, it maintains life ; but if 
there be a stagnation of it in an artery, it makes an aneurism ; 
in a vein, a varix ; under the skin, a bruise ; in the nose, it may 
excite an hemorrhage ; in the vessels of the brain, an apoplexy j 
in the lungs, an haemoptoe ; in the cavit>^ of the thorax, an em- 
pyema ; and when it perfectly stagnates there, immediate death. 
An animal, observe me, Reader, must live so long as this fluid 
^rculates through the conical pipes in his body, from the lesser 
Bi'^e in the centre, the heart, to the greater in the extreme parts ; 
%nd from the capillary^ evanescent arteries, by the nascent return- 
ing veins to the heart again ; but when this fluid ceases toilow 
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rou^h the mcurvcd canals, and the velcxuties are no longer 

in the inverse duplicate ratio of the inflated pipes, then it dies. 
The an ji^a! has done for ever with food and sex ; the two great 
] which move this world, and produce not only so much 

ii idiistry, but so many wars and fightings, such cruel 

Dppressior^, and that variety of woes we read of in the tragical 
ustory of the world* Even one of them does wonders. Cunnus 
ttcrrima belli causa. And when united, the force is irresistible. 
But as I was saying, when this fluid ceases to flow, the man 
I done wHh lust and hunger. The pope, the warrior, and the 
are still. The machine is at absolute rest, that is* in 
perfect insensibility ; and the soul of it is removed to the vesti- 
>ulum or porch of the highest holy place ; in a vehicle, says 
Vollaston, and Burnet of the Charter- house, as needful to our 
on tact with the material system, as it must exist with a spiritual 
iy, says the Rev, Caleb Fleming, in his Survey of the Smtch 
^imfitf Souls f because of its being present with its Saviour, behold- 
ing his glory, who is in human form and figure, which requires 
ome simihtude in the vehicle, in order to the more easy and 
Ekmihar society and enjoyment. Or, as the learned Master of 
Peter-bouse, Dr. Edmund Law, and Dr. Sherlock, bishop of 
London inform us, it remains insensible for ages, till the con- 
^summation of all things ; from the dissolution of the body, is 
tupid, senseless, and dead asleep till the resurrection. 

Such was the case of my friend, Dr. StANvaL ; he dropt down 
dead at once. A rarefaction in his stomach, by the heat and 
rmcntation of what he had taken the night before at supper. 
destroyed him. That concave viscus, or bowel, wliich is seated 
the abdomen below the diaphragm, I mean the stomach, was 
[tflamed, and as the descending trunk of the aorta passes down 
etwcen it and the spine, that is, between the stomach and back 
art of the rib§, the inflation and distention of the bowel com- 
,j.p5^/v.T .p? ,-^.,.^1 rifirf.fj the transverse section of the artery aorta 
it ich, and by lessening it, im^ieded the de- 

ni . j^ .....iithc heart, and obUged it to a'^ '^" ' -^^ tt 

[gM : f r 1 iility thanusualtotlicliead. Bvlhiamcai ts 

,.-.> ,u.i..r.A...^ .,,.1 -tretched v-^^^ >•■'■-■•' -^ ..-w^ht 

ition U| il, the 

,-. .^- ^,i^m/iy 1., ""^(1 the ■. xi.ii LI' "'">• no 

iKitly t 111 id 

i-- A the descemli - Uic 

coats of the were 

I'j w M iided , an' ' ^hc 

tcr into the const iv 

1, artd turgid wnn re 

drivrn forw^ird in tlu u- 

d and due velocity, Um* miu.l ^f^v>t: an 
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iroan tlie heart, and <Mg^ 

pwBTds Tliis, and tie oat 

trmnsvose sectioo, 

stooiaiib, is eaoiigb, 1 \ 

' a pzjoX^ and pot a sKypl 

oi oatiire. Tims lell this geatlMaan in the 

of his ag<e. 

tte learned Dr, Edmund Law,^ and the great Dr. 

;tli^*iKPr ^ L o odoo, be right, in asserting, the hnrasn 

il ttBOi ihe a bat or a smllow; in acme ca\xni lor a pefiod« 

Hw fait tnnnpet awakois Lewis XfV the hero of Vdtaife 

I IliaiaH ; to Mmmm lor tus treachery. fal94!>hood, and cnelty , 

ii lMiUher tint axodleiit divioe Mr. \ has dedared the 

^ ia mifrt*irr*"f ta has lat? Swni$y, i consdotss scheme 

iM» tlie doctrine of Christ and his apostles , this however is 

oertala^ that mr tncnd Stakvil is eithf^r now present with his 

I^Savloar, bttholdli^g hlft |)or>\ in a vtXv mbling the bod>* 

toi oar Lord ; aa the dtasenter just n^ 1 toches ; or if, 

, to Ardukacon Law, the auUioi oi Consid^^mtkmi tm 

r§tf $im We^id^ and my Lord of London, in h^ Sewmomt \ 

tha wedptaim tain no acooont of an int<^rmediate' state tn death. 

' «a slmll not awake or be made aJivx* tintil the day of j 

then wiQ my Mend have rtcrnal lile at the re^w 

to was aa worthy a man aa ever lived , an upright Chi 

dQisI, wliQM Ele waa one nnmiKcd scene of virtue and charity. 
Ho did not beiiavo a tittle of onr priestly mysteries, rvr rega^ 
^at icHfioQ which sknUD^ ^ * he enormous columns of 

omtad opinions ; b«t» as l ty was revealed from hca 

, to briOf ro a nlno d to the worship of the one supreme God and 
gfimno t of tbe world, and lead them into the paths of humanity, 
be wj o cled the superstition of Monks and their disciples, and 
la fifani to the \xace of reason, and the woT<h of the gospel, 
adored oidy the supreme Being, manifested his love of Cktd by 
Iceeping the ooounandments, and his lovo of his neighbour, by 
doing aU the good in his power. Such a man was Dr, Joen 
SraKviL U men of fortune would form their manners on such 
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a modd, virtue by degrees would spread through the Inferior 
world, and we should soon be free from superstition. 

Having mentioned the sleeping and the conscious schemes » I 
would here examine these opinions, and shew why I cannot think 
a dead inconscjous silence is to be our case till the consummation 
of the ages ; as a happiness so remote would weaken I behcve 
the energy and influence of our conceptions and apprehensions, 
in respect of faith, hope, and expectations. To curb, desire, or 
suffer severely here, for the sake of truth and \artue, and then 
cease to be, perhaps for ten thousand years to come, or much 
longer ; (for there is not any thing in revelation, or an appearance 
out of it, that can inchne a rational man to think he is near the 
day of judgment or general resurrection ;) this seems to be an 
obstacle in the progress of the pilgrim. And therefore, why 
I rather think, we step immediately from the dark experiences 
of this first state, to a blissful consciousness in the regions of day» 
and by death are fixed in an eternal connexion with the wise» the 
virtuous, and the holy ; this, I say, I would in the next place 
proceed to treat of, by considering what the scriptures reveal 
in relation to death, and what is most probable in reason ; but 
that it is necessary to proceed in my story, 

II When the beautiful Mrs. Stakvil saw her husband was really 
lead, and had paid that decent tribute of tears to his memory, 
Irhich was due to a man, who left her in his will all his estates, 
nal and personal, to be by her disposed of as she pleased, she 
■nt for me to her chamber the next morning, and after a long 
Jbnversation with her, told me, she could now own who she was, 
and instead of acting any longer by the directions of her head« 
let me know from her heart, that she had stilJ the same regard 
for me, as when we travelled away together from her father's 
house in the West, to the North of England ; and if I would stay 
at Bassora where I was, but for three months she must be away, 
she would then return, and her fortune and liand I might com- 
mand. This I readdy consented to, and when the funeral was 
over she departed. For the time agreed on, I continued m the 
house, and to a day she was punctual in her return We were 
married the week after, and I was e\*en happier than I had ever 
been before, which must amount to a felicity inconceivably 
great indeed. Six months we resided at her seat, and then 
thought it beit to pay a visit to my father In Ireland. Wc ar- 
rived at Bagatrogh Castle in the western extremity of that island, 
in the spring of the year 1735, and were most kindly received. 

My father longed to see me, and was very greatly rejoiced at 
my coming ; but 1 found him in a dying way^ paralytic aU over, 
and scarcely able to speak. To my amazement, he was become 
as strict a unitarian as myself, and talked with abhorrence of 
Athanasian religion. This was owing^ he said, to my inanu- 
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pi Remarks wlikli 1 Idt nrith him on Lord Nottio0)uuii'» 

oe* and thereby 

I Chnstia: }y comi 

|)4c*"i ' oT^ni^. otic ^Wfirci: 

nfii ! the tocchation ol 

prAcic' as a fundaixi/enia] rule 

%rAS lh<? sale wav, and would 

mr * ' ' ' . 

l»c. 

many <^ 

now, Ui.Ui iiL Li ' ^ oijs [Mjisii I rsis gAvt? idc greftt 

pJrasurr. ;ii>d i- u (or what I had sttfiered OO a 

icligiou*^ aci^ouni i gave laanks to God that truth through my 
meaiLH liAtl prcviulcd. 

And now my candid Reader, to take my leave of yoa at this 
time, 1 have only to observe, tliat as this volume is full laige^, 
I can only «ay in a 

at Bagmti^ffh Caalle ;c 

ofGalvi- ' ' " i,aiiaabiDa_ 

lic had t of his large 

on a near rcLiUoii ul rmne, and had it net m his |x>wer to 
me more than a hundred a year, a httle ready money. 
small sliip, ^ before liis door in the Bay, he d'esce; 

to the gravt trouble, with many tears. tAkc old 

over Esau, he wept bitterly, and wished in vain» that it 
his power to undo what he had done. 

As soon as my father was buried, I returned to England 
my wife, in the little vessel, now my own, which lay in the 
and immediately after landing, and laying up my ship in a 
place, we went to Bassora again, there hved for one year as 
happy as tw^o mortals could be , but in the ^ ear 

1736, she died of the small pox, and to div- mt 

into my head to go to sea, and make som- 
little ship, which was an excell<^nt one for ^ 

though but a sloop of twenty! niyi 

and had an ingenious young foi 

mate, who had been in the East i 
hands, and two cabin-boys. Evct 

and fit, books, mathematical instrumcoti^, ike* wii^loukon 
and weighed anchor the 5tli of July, 1736. 

We went onshore at the Canary Islands, the Cape de Verd Isl 
and other places. We passed the Sun in 15 degrees North lati 
and from that time standi 1 the Line ; the 

intolerable, and the musqu . , ■ suflcrable. We 
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lost sight of the Northern star, and had the Crosiers and Magella 
clonds in view. In three months time we anchored at St. 
Catharine's on the coast of Brazil. The second of December we 
saw the Streights la Maine, that run betwixt Terra del Fuego and 
Staten, and is the boundary between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans ; but instead of venturing into them, and hazarding our lives 
among the impetuous blasts and waves which sweep round Cape 
Horn, as Admiral Anson did on the 7 th of March , 1 74 1 , two months 
too late, by the fault of the ministry, in his way to the South Seas ; 
wc kept out at sea to the East of Staten-land, and ran to the 
latitude 64, before we stood to the Westward. The weather 
was fine, as it was then the height of summer, to wit, in December 
and January. All the occurrences in this course, the discovery 
we made in the latitude above-mentioned of an inhabited island, 
governed by a young Queen, and what appeared and happened 
there, and in our run from thence to Borneo and Asia, round the 
globe ; and from China to Europe, on our return home ; with 
the events we afterwards met with, and the observations I made 
in other places, the Reader will find in a book called. The Voyages 
and Travels of Dr. Lorimer. 

Nine years of my life were spent in travelling and sailing about, 
and at last I returned to rest and reflect, and in rational amuse- 
ments pass the remainder of my time away. I retired to a Uttle 
flowery retreat I had purchased within a few miles of London, 
that I might easily know what was doing in this hemisphere, 
wtdle I belong to it ; and in the midst of groves and streams, 
fields and lawns, have Uved as happily ever since, as a mortal 
can do on this Hanet. 

Dr. Che3me by the way, I observe, calls it a ruined Planet, in 
his wild posthumous book ;* a notion he had from enthusiastic 
Law,t his master, but from what I have seen on three continents, 

* It is a qnestkni with tome, if this book was DOt written by the Doctor's visionary daughter 
or by her and the Rev. Athanasian Bigot, her brother. But as I knew the Doctor after he 
was a little cracked with imaginary religion, and have heard him talk as in this book, I am 
positive it is his. 

t William Law. the father of our Methodists, and the disciple of Jacob Behmen the the- 
osopfaer, died at King's Cliff near Nottfaigham, April 13, 1761, seven days before bishop Hoad- 
ley, against whom he was a bitter writer in the Bangorian controversy. I knew this famous 
visioaary very well, and shall remark largely on his writings in my Notss fdoHng to Men 
and Thktgi and Boohs. 

Law was the most amaring compound I have ever seen. He was a man of sense, a fine 
writer, and a fine gentleman ; and ytt the wildest enthusiast that ever appeared among men. 
His temper was charming, sweet, and delij^tful ; and his manners quite primitive and im- 
eommooly pious : he was all charity and goodness, and so soft and gentle in conversation, 
ttiat I have thought myself in ccnnpany with one of the men of the first church at Jerusalem 
while with him. He had likewise the justest notions of Christian temper and practice, and 
reoommmded them in so insinuating a manner, that even a rake would hear him with 
jde^sore. I have not seen any like him among the sons of men in these particulars. It 
was wrong to put him in the Dunciad, and call him one Law, as Pope does. He was really 
a very cxtraoctlinary man ; and to his honour be it remembered, that he had the spreat con- 
cern of human life at heart, took much pains in the pulpit, and from the press, witness his 
two fine books On a 4epoiii Li/« ; to make men fear God and keep his commandmenU. He 
was a good man indeed. 
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[mad ID tni%*er«iQg the ocean foond tine globe^ &om West to Eatt, 

mnd irofO tbe Souibcrn ktttinde 64, to 66 North; aFlasettii 

reftbty 90 diyi&dy made aiul pcriect, that aoe can never sit&i- 

[ «iltly adore and praise ao tn&nitely vrtsc God lor stich a piece 

' * a haody mmk, A world ao visdy cotitnved, so aocuratcly 

i, aa to demonstrate the Creator's being and attribtttes. aad 

^eattse e\^cr>' ratiotDal oiortal to aclcoowledgie that Jeho\-ah is oor 

iGod, and lear and obey sg ^^^at and tremendous a Betog iht 

pofwvr and glory of our God. 

Btit aa 1 waa ^ytng, SkHi-t mv rmim, I bought a little spot and 
^ C0itatry<houae, where I 121 from my labours, and easHjr 



isly our most I 
he felicity of | 

eat Britain ; 1 
g such mca* | 
r country at 
iides of their 
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Iraow what ia doing in thu^ . ^, here : how 

f mdotis and excellent king endeavoma to a 

nia peofsJe. and promote thf* i^rtTt^nr r\nri .-il^t 
bow iodefatigahla the pfe 

Sarv9^ aa dem'^r*-^*'^*** they ..^.. .. 

I heart ; as c^ well they s 

predecessors ;.. ...*.. , and how xe^...^ ., * 

of the whole legislature acts for tlje preserv^i 

constitution. "^-^ ^^ '^ liberties and properties 

ilic ends ol t at may be answered, and the pea^e at 

give universal >^^...ixvtion. 

To hear such ncwi^ ; and know what France and Spain are do- 
ing i and what the renowned Anti-Sejanus, who deserves the 
eune and hatred of the whole community as an abetter of arbi- 
^y.j^. .wx»..., . .,-< {.., . t r. ... r.i . .w, . .. .... .. the prerogative, is wridng ; 

I p*« 1, a spot surrounded with 

wotKiT • i:> , and over which a sOence 

[ hovers, *. e, and readers it a contrast to 

the busy, uu^mij^, nivmLir. Knjy>\Li^ o£ men. 

Here I sat down at last, and have done with hopes and fears for 
ever. 
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"Here grant me, beav*- * » - •• peaceful dayi^ 

And pas9 what's left of rase ; 

Here court tbe muse*, v n high, 

Flamet in the vault of 1 ^ the »ky ; 

SooQ as Aurora from hte: 

Exhales the fragrance ol %uv ^^.^^^ Mww'n 

RecUn'd in silence 00 a momy bed, 

Con&ult the learcked votume* ii the dead ; 

But what ttnuice book* 41d he IVfUt Iil4 4ppf^ tc ih» D*ify, His Sptnt ^ Shaytt md l! 
Lmv, KU Eamai 0mi StrkmM An$9m tf 7>9^. His laoics »n<l Ulu»tntkim on Behnea. J 
Hit Replies to Mcadlrf : and whal is ttranf ef f UU. his «buK of bi»bop Headier la hi* 
ApP*0i 1 hav« meotiooed. 
H«[«, had I room, 1 irooJk] ttlale m verv euiious exm\- — 
\ IThttophllus fioltoa, uchbiibop of CoheU ia treUod. a rac 

llivii«d mao, tad me, on the third aifht** «al« ol aretit _^ _ 

l^feUtien to l£r. Law. It bappeoed on hii Lordihip'i buvuu^ ja^uir BehmtB*! «or)v Isr a. 
Ifmd, and then ukla< ra«. who flood by hbn, il t had read Cbcai, and eoold caabto hte to ] 
* Ihcm f But Ihia I mutt pUoe ia mf Notes afbnoMBihaoed. J 
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Fall'ti realms and empires In description view, 
live o*cr pait times* and build whule worlds anew i 
Oft from the bursting tombs, in fancy rise 
The sons of Fame, who liv'd in antieat days i 
0(1 listen till the raptur'd soul takes wings* 
While Plato reasons, or while Homer sings. 

Or when the night'» dark wings this globe surround* 
And the pale moon be^ns her solemn round i 
When ni^t has drawn her curtains o'er the plaia» 
And silence reassumcs her awful reign ; 
Bid my free soul to starry orbs repair. 
Those radiant orbs that float in ambient afr* 
And with a regular confusion stray. 
ObUque, direct, along the aerial way : 
Fotmtains of day 1 stupendous orbs ot hght t 
Which by their distance lessen to the sight : 
And if the glass you use. t' improve your eyes 
MUhons beyond the former millions rise 
For no end were they made ? Or, but to hi axe 
Through empty space, and useless spend their rays i 
Or ought we not with reason to reply. 
Each lucid point which glo\^'s in yonder sky, 
Informs a system in the boundless space. 
And hILs with glory its appointed place : 
With beams, unborrow'd. brightens other skies. 
And world>, to thee unknown, with heat and life supptiM. 

^ Hy, O my soul, apply to loltier themes. 

1 heav'ns, and angc^ robed with flames : 

K, - , ,.. J sacred leaves how time liegan. 
And the dust mov'd and quickened into man ; 
Here through the flow'ry walks of Eden mve, 
Court the soft breeze, or range the 5[ ; 

There tread on hallow'd ground wher ■ td. 

And rev Vend patriarchs talk'd as frif • »od ; 

Or hear the voice to slumb'ring prophtrt:* utv'u. 
Or gar^ on visions from the throne of heav*n* 

Thus loneJy, thoughtful, may I run Ujc race 
Of traiisieut life, in no unuseful case : 
Fujjoy each hour, nor as it fleets away. 
Think life too short, and yet too long the day : 
Of right observant, white my soul attends 
p.,1, ,i> *.. .1 .,.1, 1 ^v^n and angels friends : 
C tith's expecting eye, 

A Hope stands smiling by; 

Nctf studious how to make a kmgrr stay. 
Views heav*nly plains and realms of brighter day $ 
Shakes off her load, and wing'd with ardent love. 
Spurns at the earth, and springs her flight above. 
Soaring through air to reamis where angeU dwell. 
Pities the shrieking fie&ds, and leaves the lessning litU*' 
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MYTHOLOGICAL PICTURE OF CEBES 

8V ntK MEV, AND FAMOUS 

JEREMY COLLIER 



As w« were taking a turn r '\ we saw a greai 

many con^ecmfH presents, rciL >r their cariosity* 

Amoti^' ^mrticular iiotKc of c4 j !jQgo%*er 

die dooi ceived ^^a."^ an emWein :bology ; 

bot then Ike t€|Ai«3^iiUiion v i out at custom, 

that we were perfertly at a lo^ . come, and what 

wasthemea^ Uponahinct view, woiounditwasDeitber| 

a dty. DOT a it a M>rt ol court, with two partiboiis of the | 

samettgure wiUuii tl^ though one of them was larger than the 
other. The first court liritl a ciowd of f>eoplc at the gate, and 
within we saw a ■ v of women. Just at the entraaoe 

oi Uic hrst gate, u old man, who by bis gesture and 

cottotcnaticc seemcil io he busy in giving advice to the crowd as 
they came in. And being long at a stand about the design of tba 
fabJe, a grave man somewhat in years, making up, begins tot 
discourse us in this manner. Gentlemen, says he, I undersi 
you arc strangers, and therefore it is no wonder thehistory^ 
picture should puzzle you ; for tliere an: not many of our 
countrymen that can explain it. For you are to observe, 
none of our town manufacture.* But a long while ago, a 
outlandish manf of great sen^ and learning, and who by his dis* 
course and behavnour, seemed to be a disciple of Pytliagoras 
Parmenides ; this gentleman, I say, liappened to travel hi' 
built Uijs structure, and dedicated both the temple and this 
of painting to Saturn. Sir, said I, had you any acquaintance 
this gentleman. Yes, says he, I bad the benefit of his conv 
tion. and was one of his admirers a long time. For, to 
thinking, though he was but young, he talked at a strange 
ficant rate . | 

N.B. The remainder of Collier's facetious veraioais oe 
for want of room, 

* The Greek warda whkil CoUtcf render* to4ni-mftfluiactiir«^ Aft «*A»-n«t9 a^wti 

t And ivlut he (Alb (HiUftmllEh, tt •!«»««. 

t Th« Gr««lc It, «MArytf« trt AA« mi r%«i4«i«. 
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TABLE OF CEBES 

A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN AN OLD MAN AND A TRAVELLER 

While we were walking in the temple of Saturn, in the city of 
Thebes^ and viewing the votive honours of the God, the various 
offerings which had been presented to that deity, we observed at 
the entrance of the Fane, a picture tablet that engaged our 
attention, as it was a thing entirely new, both with regard to the 
painting and the design. For some time, we stood considering 
the device and fable, but still found ourselves unable to guess 
the meaning. The piece did not seem to be either a city or a 
camp ; but was a kind of a walled court, that had within it two 
other inclosures, and one of them was larger than the other. The 
first court opened at a gate, before which a vast crowd of people 
appeared, impatient to enter ; and within a group of female figures 
was represented. Stationed at the porch without, was seen a 
venerable form, who looked like some great teacher, and seemed 
to warn the rushing multitude. Long we gazed at this work, but 
were not able to understand the design, till an old man came up to 
us, and spoke in the following manner. 

§ I. O. It is no wonder strangers, that you cannot compre- 
hend this picture : for even our inhabitants are not able to give 
a solution of the allegoric scene. The piece is not an offering 
of any of our citizens, but the work of a foreigner, a man of great 
learning and virtue, and a zealous disciple of the Samian or Elean 
sages, who arrived here many years ago, and by his conversation 
instructed us in the best learning, wluch is morahty. It was he 
built and consecrated this temple to Saturn, and placed here this 
picture you see before you. 

T. And did you know (I said) and converse with this wise man ? 

O. Yes, (he repUed) I was long acquainted with him, and as he 
was but young, and talked with great judgment upon the most 
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ai sAbtetx. with astonifthmrot I have listeoed to him, ««i ' 
itt ^j iawu t hBTd him «pl&iti the moral ol this iahk, 
T. fis^komd to m thio, (I conjtirv you) the meaaiag ci thi 
w». if boiiaMft do» not cmll you aw»y ; for we looe to be 
__T«clBd in the deiiA o( th^ [Hece. 
O. I an at tottniv, ithe okl man amwoca) aiid willingly , 
to your ra(|tiact : hut I mmt tnlorm you 6rst, titere issoiae 
vi^iftl yoo ask If von hegu^ken with attentioa. and by 
i Qiidenlaiid tM pr«ocpts, you \^ i Ti T^^mme wist., vi 
I mad hiesi :* tf olhawiie^ you will be aba blind, aixl 

[:*hla.t The neptoaaiioii ol the picturt :-^,..„.cs the emi 
l^e S)>hiiuc, which the proposed to e\*i!ry passenger that came that 
hpsy Ti i1%rv ooald expottod the riddJe they were safe ; hot 4X 
lthr\ the attempt, they were destroyed by the monster { 

Jpdlh - - -^ werp a Sphinx to mankind. She asks « -^^ ^-'^w is 
iMod asd in de&aed ^ If you cannot explain the } ind 

iMMcalomi^iite. you perish ^v if. rrr.*^ ^nd beooir*^ ... , x.,um 
M Mr cniehy. You do not ly% as the unhappy 

l^d by tha 11ieba& m o nster . b , ... ..jtcc and o— --^^n of 

[Mly, yo« will 6ml yourseli d>inf from day to day. \ ikU 

wQUKled and d«^'-»*^^* ^^.tt.- nt^Ki*^ ^^wer of iIj,^ 

aad I11» thcr lent for hie, feel 

t ot thoM pamfs, wl.^ — ^^^. the stupid , but i: 

[ t WliteH |g» yoni can undentan> i tlie boundanesj 

I attd ul« ^ben Folly hke tU ......... ..mst perish, and 

win be bkst with happinem and serenity. Hear me then 
wi^ an your atieittk»B. 
These things halog pi^eriooady observed by the old man, and Km 
rJatreaHllg him to be^a, be lifted up a wand be held, and pointing 
Mo tbt picture, said, the first inclosure represents human life, aad 
plhe maltiiodt at the gate, those who are daily entering into the 
I world. That aced pec^on you see on an eminence, directing wiili 
|ime hand, aad mmiig in the other a roll, which is the code of 
is the g^us of mankind ; benevolent, he seems to bend, 
[ teach tbe — .— i* ..v.,, t^ ., ... ,k^ to do ; shews them as they 
' Into hU ke ; tlie way which ^fn*^ 

^io danger -- v and happtoess. 

T. A^y how arc they to find it I 

O. Th. at present \^u must tahs 

lootloe ol 1 a throne very near the 

St very art, with lawn and 

infcL :iee and error to all that 

iniu uic ^ **^}' ^^^'^^ i^*c ^u^>, liud in proportion to wImI 



' l!«««Sf 4§'»^t^* **^ n4«««t«m« 

\ nk OMmtir. who Uved mu TlMbtt^ was sftld to to Um dmo^tar of TrAan avA 
i««ad tod « toad aad fM« Uto « Blrl. wlti0 llto a blgd. and In tto n»t &««Qi» 
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tbey have drank of the intoxicating mixture, are lead away by the 
women you sec, at a little distance from Imposture, to destruction 
some, and some to safety ; less erring and less blind tliose being 
who hav^e but tasted of Delusion's cup. 

These women so variously drest, and so profusely gay, are caJled 
the Opinions, Desires, and Pleasures. You observe how they 
embrace each mortal as he arrives within the gate, promise the 
greatest blessings^ and compel their votaries to wander with them 
where they please. 

T. But who (I asked) is that woman placed on a globe» who 
appears not only bhnd, but seems to be wild and distracted ? 
Incessantly she walks about, and flings her favours capriciously. 
From some she snatches their effects and possessions, and be- 
stows them upon others. 

0. They call her Fortune (rephed the old man). Her attitude 
marks her character. Her gifts are as unstable as her tottering 
baU ; and all who depend upon her specious promises, are deceived 
when most they trust her, and find themselves exposed to the 
greatest misfortunes* 

T, There is a great crowd I perceive surrounding her, and if 
too commonly she meditates mischief, whenever she smiles, what 
is the meaning of their attendance. 

O. These arc the inconsiderate, and stand there to catch the 
to^'s she blindly scatters among them ; (wealth, fame, titles, an 
offspring, strength or beauty, the \ictor's lairrcl and arbitrarj* 
power;.- Those who rejoice, and axe lavish in their praises of 
this divinity, have received some favours from her, and call her 
the goddess of good fortune. But those whom you see weeping 
and wringing their hands, are such whom she has deprived of 
every good ; they curse her as the goddess of ill- fortune. 

T. But (rephed I) as to riches, glory, nobihty, a numerous 
posterity, power, and honour, which you called toys, why arc 
they not real advantages ? 

0. Ol these things (our instructor answered) we shall speak 
hereafter more fully. At present it is better to continue the ex- 
plication of the picture. 

f 2. Cast your eyes next then on that higher inclosure, (pro- 
ceeded the old man) and take notice of the women on the outside 
thereof. You observe how wantonly they are drest. The first 
of them is Incontinence, loosely zoned, her bosom bare ; and the 
otlier three are, Riot, Covctousness, and Flattery. They watch 
for the favourites of fortune. You see they caress them, and tr>* 
to bring them to the pleasures of their soft retreat • where the 
bowl sparkles, the song resounds, and joys to joys succeed in every 
jocund hour. But at length Distress appears, and the favourite of 
a day discovers, that his happiness was merely imaginary— under 
a delusion ; but the evils that attend his pleasures real. Wben 
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Yoa see they 
ol fievam, and osakc him ! 
and aostnii. For tfaej caory koo to the J 
aod in tlie pU ci Woe be is to okb the reaukioder ( 
RefXBtaaoe fwrifH to las reiie£ 
r. And wktt t&BO foUoo^ ( I saad) tl Bspestance mterpcsGc^ i 
OL Ste mmpn lim Irooi ^ tonaeotxss^ and gives a oew vie« 
of tfnciL He ia» frooi her mae accooat of tme learning, bu/ 
tike Matt wa shaft* tluu it mxj lead htm Shewiae to false i*t*y«Mig 
II he be lo bappsr as to nodeataad, aad cbiae light, he is delivered 
i pcef edice and error, and paoaes the rest ci bis days in mw 
/and peace : but tf he be mntafcm, tnalgad of wisdom^ b 
dely 6UB that amoaog ooaBtetieit, which tmm him Irom vkc 
to stadkna loUy. 

7. Great (t rephed) are the tishs %ve mortals run, Btit vb 
B thii late karmog f 

I J, O, At the entrance ol the secood iodosure^t yoo may d 
serve a oomaa oeady drest, and ol a good appearance i decei 
the port.— spotie» the lorm. This ts the coanterfcit, but ti 
vulgar caO her tme kamtng. Eveo the h&ppy few, %%hD stiooec 
in the porsutt oi wisdom, are comsiocdy detained too Ic 
deceiving fair one. Nor b it strange ; for, sldlled as slj 
the learning, and in every art can gncc the bead, yott^ 

CmAt Tin GfMfc is m Jv«vi^ Ji4wwm, mm. Y«p»«t. 
t TIm am ioeloHint ia Ctbtt, ftlhide lo the divliioii el hmnao iik hito ^b i 
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crowds of admirers she has ; poets, orators, logicians, musicians, 
arithmeticians, geometricians, astrologers, and critics. 

r. But who, (I asked my instructor) aie those women, so 
busy on every side, and so earnest in their addresses to this com- 
pany ? They look like Incontinence and her companions, and 
the opinions whom you shewed us in the first court. Do they 
also uequent the second inclosure ? 

O. Yes, (replied the old man) Incontinence is sometimes seen 
here. The opinions do Ukewise enter ; for the early portion these 
men received from Imposture still operates. Ignorance finds a 
place here ; and even Extravagance and Folly. They remain 
under the power of these, till having left false learning, ^ey enter 
upon the path that leads to Wisdom. When they arrive at the 
enlightened ground of Truth, they get her sovereign remedy,* and 
are freed from the ill effects of Ignorance and Error. This 
enables them to throw off the wild hypothesis, the learned 
romance, and to employ the precious hours of life in thinking to 
the wisest purposes. Had they staid with false learning, they 
never could have dehvered themselves from these evils. 

r. Proceed then, I pray you, (said I) and shew us the way that 
leads to Happiness and Wisdom. 

§ 4. 0. Do you see (proceeded the venerable man,) that rising 
ground, which appears so desert and uninhabited. You may 
observe upon it a Uttle gate, that opens in a narrow and unfre- 
quented path ; the avenue a rugged rocky way. You perceive 
a little onward, a steep and craggy mountain with precipices on 
either side, which sink to a frightful depth. This is the way to 
Wisdom. 

T. It seems a dreadful way, as painted in this table. 

O. Yet higher still observe that rock, towards the mountain's 
brow, and take notice of the two figures which sit upon its edge, 
and appear to be as beautiful and comely as the goddess of health. 
They are sisters ; Temperance the one. Patience the other. With 
friendship in their looks, and arms protended over the verge of the 
cliff, you see them lean, to encourage those who pass this way, and 
rouze the spirits of the fainting sons of Wisdom, who has stationed 
these two sisters there. They urge the brave men on ; tell them 
the hardships will lessen by degrees, the passage will become more 
easy and agreeable as they advance, and offer them their assistance 

* Collier translates it, — they enter into a course of physic The Greek is, icat ircMtt 
Twv Kotfopruniv hvantxu rovrwr. And what Collier a little before translates, " She opens a 
vein, and gives them a glass of her constitution : " when they have taken the stirrup cup : brim- 
mers : the lasses frisk about : salute with a deal of welcome, and then lug them ofF, soma to 
ruin, and some to the gallows." All this, and much more night-cellar stu^ the Theban nhllo- 
sopher had not an idea of, as any one may see who can turn to the Greeks. How doUier 
learned such guard-phrases, and why he used them, seemed for some time very strange to 
me, till I was informed by one who knew this divine well, that in the days m his vouth 
he kept very low company, and was known at several night-houses. In that period of 
his life, he translated Cebes. 
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,to wmmoA Ite mnumt. soil mdi thiB fo|> of tlie tocIl 7\m, 
Uing ^Uked, Ihey aliew Ihani tUmmsaatmmxid pieasuilneasoltliB 
vetl of tte way to wiadom : the charmng road mvites oqc*% 
hofw smootli and Aoirefy, gre^n aad clekghtful, does it ai 

T. It does indeed 

f 5. D. Look next {th» exceOent old man contiaoed) at 
distant blooming irood. and near it you will see a 
meadow, 00 which there seems to lall a light as from a 
Imvea, a kiJid ol double day. In this lightsome 6eld/ yon msy 
percdw a jate wbicb opens int<> another inclosure, which is thfc| 
abode of the blessed. H ^ts dwell with Hap] 

In llua reigion of eternal b. ateoixa rest. 

J, If does appear a charcung y-U^o^. 

O. ObscfTe then near the portal, a beauteous form ol a com- 
ponod aspect : She seems mature in life, and hc^ robe is qutte 
plain, without aHectation or ornaments. Her ej-e© are ptetcisg , 
hermiensec] t onaglobe, lilie Fortixne, but upon 

a cube of m^. i xk she is on before the gate, Yon 

tec on either side 01 her two lovely nymphs, the very copies o( her 
looks and air. Thi& matron in the middle is true Icamiog, 
Wiadom herself ; and the two young beauties are Truth and 
ftrvvaaion. Her standing on a square, is an expressive type of 
certainty in the way to her ;t and denotes the unaltexahle and 
permanent nature of the blessings she bestows on those who comej 
to her. From her they receive courage and s^enity ; that con* I 
fidsQCe and contempt of fear, which exempts the happy possessoal 
hoek any disturbance, by the accidents and calamities of hie. 

r. These arc valuable gifts. But why without the walls docs 
Wisdom stand ? 

O. To present the purifyiDg bowl to those who approach, and 
restore them to themselves. A» a ; n by degrees 6rst finds 

out the cause of a violent disorder, a emovcs it, in order to 

restore the man to health ; so Wisdom, a* she kno^v^s their malady 
administers her sovereign medicine, and frees them from all their 
evils, She expels the mischiefs they had received from delusion, 
their ignorance and error, and delivers them from pride, lust] 
anger, avarice, and all the other vices they had contracted in 
the first inclosure. In a word, she restores them to sanity, 
tlien sends them in to Happiness and the Virtnes. 

7\ Who are they ? (I said). 

5 6. O. Do you not see within the gate, (my instructor re 
a society of matrons, beautiful and modest, drest, uaafiFei 
and without any tiling of the gay excess ? These are Science aai 
her sisters, Fortitude, Justice, and Integrit^^ Tempcri 
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Modesty, Liberality, Continence, Clemency, and Patience. They 
hail their guests, and the company seem to be in raptures. 

T. But when the friends to virtue are admitted into this charm- 
ing society, where do they lead them to ? 

O. See you not (resumed the good old man,) the hill beyond the 
grove ; that eminence which is the highest poiiit of all the inclos- 
urcs, and commands a boundless prospect. There, on a glorious 
throne, you may observe a majestic person in her bloom, well 
drcst, but without art or lavish cost, and her temples adorned 
with a beautiful tiar : this is Happiness, the regent of that blessed 
abode j and as the moral heroes approach her, you may perceix^e 
her, with the Virtues who stand assistant round her, going to 
reward the fnends of wisdom with such crowns as are bestowed 
on conquerors. 

r. Conquerors I (I said) In what conflicts have these persons 
been victorious ? 

O, They have, in their way to the realm of Happiness, destrojred 
the most formidable and dangerous monsters, who would have 
destroyed them, if they had not been subdued ; these savage 
beasts at war with man are, ignorance and error ; grief, vexation, 
a%*arice, intemperance, and cver^"^ thing that is evil. These are 
vanquished and have lost all their power. The moral hero 
triumphs now, though their slave before. 

T, Great achievements indeed I A glorious conquest. But 
exclusive of the honour of being croi^Tjed by Happiness and the 
Virtues, is there any salutary power in the crown that adorns the 
hero's head ? 

O. There is, young man* The virtue of it is great. Possessing 
this, he is happy and blessed. He derives his felicity from no 
external object^ but from himself alone. 

T. O happy victory I And being thus crowned, what does 
the hero do, where next his steps ? 

O. Condncted by the Virtues, he goes back to survey his first 
abode, and see the crowd he left ; how miserably they pass their 
time ; waste all their hours in crimes, and in the whirl of passions 
hve. Slaves to ambition, pride, incontinence, vanity, and avarice 
they appear tormented with endless anxiet>\ They have forgot 
the instructions the good genius gave them, at their entrance into 
life, and suffer thus because they cannot find the way to Wisdom. 

r. True : (I said) But I cannot comprehend, why the Virtues 
should bring the heroes back to the place they came from : why 
should they retom to \'iew a well-known scene ? 

O. The reason (answered my instructor) is, becai^e they bad 
not a true idea what they had seen. Surrounded by a con- 
liliioo of thioga as they passed on, they could not distinctly 
pafoeive what was done. The mists of ignorance and error 
obscttred the prospect as they journeyed oQi and by that means, 
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.\ have now oo power to hurt tbem; 
TIC virtuous dmg^ tb^ can gmsp tlic 

t. But who mre aJl these persoos de»- 



wcre itibiect to miitmlnsi, They cookl not always 
L-fo^ between good and »^l Bat now that they have a 
\%o tme lesininf, with coikcem they heboid the mad world 
lvirtxi» shew theni aeain, and beiDg eohghtened by wisdom^ 
rmrlocdy hanpy in taecDselvea The tntJM-ty ol the npmb ri 
\ loola they bcoiold oaw« stxikf« tbeiD very stroagly, and gives then 
a ddightsnl relish for thetr present happiness. 

T, It must be m) And when they have seen these thingi, 

where do they tbt n no ' 

O. Wherever tf iv tJjey m 

will : in all time? , r ar^ st 

ti their 
by alL 
Liwt, A 
but as 
viper, :vr 
T. \\ 

ihost tiu.t sKm crowned (the old man said) are the happf 
few I have deacnbed. You see what joy is in their faces : and, 
tlioeie who seem forlorn and desperate, under the comi 
certain women, are such who by their foUy ha\-e not foun 
way to true lemming! ; or !?trMipin:: rd the loueti and 
aaceot yoa obser\'cd, io quit* 

lost the road. The t _ Jroi 

Despair, Ignominy, and Ignorance. ^ 1 yon see 

return tnlo the hist inclosure, to Lr f Trrnn 

and yet they do not accuse tlicm??cl 
rum, which is very strange ; but r 

ways ; asserting, that the true pleasures ol hfe are only 
found in luxury' and riot, T ike the brutes, th» v ^l\^rf^ the 
satisfaction of man in the on of sen 

T. But who are those or. iy women, .. .-:. Jo' 

hill so full of gaiet>' and mirth ? 

O. They are the Opinions, who having conducted the vi 
to the region of hght, are coming back to invite and cany o' 
thither, by shewing them the felicity and success ol those 
brought to the mansion of Wisdom. 

7". And do the Opinions never enter with those thev hr^^^cr 
that happy place, where the v'irtues and true lean 

0, No : Opinion can never reach to science ; the\' .^ 
their charge into the hands of Wisdom, and then, likes: 
give up their lading, in order to sail for a new cargo, thi 
to bring other El eves to reason and fehcity. 

T. This explanation of the table (I said) is qtiite satislactocy : 
but you have not y^et informed us, what the good genius bids m 
multitude do, as they appear on the verge 
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O. He charges them to act with courage and be magnanimous 
and brave in all events ; a thing I recommend to you, young man ; 
and that you may have a true idea of this, I will tell you what I 
mean by a bold spirit in passing through this world. 

S 7. O. Then lifting up his arm again, and pointing with his 
wand to a figure in the picture ; that bUnd woman standing 
on a globe, as I told you before, is Fortune, The genius for- 
bids us to trust her, or imagine her smiles will be lasting happi- 
ness. Reason is never concerned in what she does. It is Fortune 
still ; without principle she acts, is arbitrary and capricious, and 
inconsiderately and rashly for ever proceeds. Regard not then 
her favours, nor mind her frowns : but as she gives and takes 
away, and often deprive of what we had before, wc arc neither to 
esteem or despise her ; but if we should receive from her a gift, take 
care to employ it immediately to some good purpose, and especially 
in the acquisition of true science, the most lasting and precious 
possession. If we act otherwise, in respect of Fortune, we imitate 
those wretched usurers, who rejoice at the money paid in to them, 
as if they received it for their own use ; but pay it back with re- 
gret, forgetting the condition, that it was to be returned to the 
proprietor on demand. Regardless of Fortune then, and ail her 
changes in this mortal hfe, the genius advises to pass bravely on, 
without hearkening to the solicitations of Incontinence and 
Luxury in the firet inclosure, to reject their temptations, and go 
on to false learning : with her he would have us make a short 
stay, to learn what may be of service to us in our journey to 
wisdom. This is the advice of the genius to those who enter into 
Life. 

T. Here the good old man had done, and I thanked him for his 
explanation of the picture. Only one thing (I said) there was 
more, which I must request he would tell me the meaning of. 
Wliat is it we can get by our stay with false learning ? 

O, Things (he answered) that may be of use to us. The 
languages and other parts of education, which Plato recommends, 
may hinder us from being worse employed, and keep us from 
ilhcit gratification. They are not absolutely necessary to true 
happiness ; but they contribute to make us better. Something 
good and useful they do afford ; though \irtue, which ought to be 
the principal business in \4ew may be acquired without them, W© 
may become wise without the assistance of the arts, though 
(as observed before), they are far from being useless : as by 

good translation nmde into our own tongue, w*e may know 
"vluit ao author means, and yet by taking the pains to become 
masters of the original language, might gain many advantages, 
such as entering better into the ^Titer's sense, and discovering 
some beauties which cannot otherwise be found : so the useful 
things in the sciences may be very quickly and easily learned, and 
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by great Ubour m bt^eomlng aeciifnUly acqnaioted with 
r, we lalgbt t\l our hc^ls with spcctiUtiocis, yet this cos 
maJbe os tte wiflcf &nd b^tcr meiL Withoot bein^ learnedt 
nifty be wise aad good. 

r. And ve the leained then lo no better a conditian thaa 
people in respect of moral exc^cnce > (I said). Are the ipecu*; 
LitiMi of tbe ecbotar^ aod the arts and fine mventioos ol 
■cteolii of no use in perfecting the moral character ? This to 
teems a httle atrangc. 

O, Bhnd as th«* crowd in th«? men ol letters^ In this 
(my instructor r tudies and curious 

have no relatio. ijV With all the tongues, 

aU the arts, he m^y be u UbciUne, a sot^ a miser, or a kzstv 
a traitor to his country, and have no mond character at all 
we see every day. 

T, But what is the cause of 9n strange a thing, I requested 
know? I observe t n of letters seem to sit dO" 

COnleotH in tb** 5C' nnrt do not attempt to go 

to the 1 " 

before t 

had lived, ior booiu tuuo m IcwUnc^^ and cjtcc^^^ to \lie kalutd* 
o£ true learning. 

0, It is their remaining in this seco^ ' occasioi 

their being inferior in moral things t net h 

a learned education. Proud and sdi-- 
langnagcs, arts, and sciences, they c! 
teach them^ and will not give ther^ 
with difhculty to the mansion ol 

taste for the lessons of Wisdom , wluJe tlie humble mount to 
exalted dwelling, those scholars, as you see, are satis&ed wi 
their speculations and \^n conceits. Dull and untractable in ib^ 
improvement of their hearts, and regardless of that exact recti* 
tnde of mind and life, which is only worth a rationales t i 

(as he is an Elevc for eternity), they never think of true i 

nor mind her offered light. Their curiotis ingenious notioiis^ ^ 
what they only have a relish for ; the imaginations of those mel 
of letters cannot reach that ineffable peace and contentment, thai 
satisfaction and pleasure, which flow from a virtuous Ufe and al 
honest heart. This is the case of our learned heads, unless rfl 
pcntance interferes to make them humble, and scatten> the vdii 
visions they had from false opinion. 

This, concluded the \'enerable teacher, is the expUcatioa <J 
this parable or allegory. May you oft revohe upon these lessoq 
and lend your whole attention to the attainment of true wisdool 
that you may not embrace the shadow, the speculations an 
inventions of the learned, but, by this instruction, acquire 
true principles of morahty and goodness. 
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That a not all the Table of Ceb«s. Th^re loUows a diapuUilon in the Socratk ta«ihod 
eoaatminig the clAJm of wealth, aod other eiteroftls^ to tbe tttk of good thiagt : but it b dry, 
And QO p^rt ol the picture or mythology. For this icaioQ 1 itc^ hen, 

Ai lo the pix:tuf« of Cebe*, it is to be »iir« * ftne tfaiais. aad cremtly to the bofloor of the 
TTieban phik»opher, who was one of tbe disciples of Socrmtei ; and about ttrenty at the time 
of tbe AtAth of his mattor : Socraitef died by tbe ekeciitioioeT, in the 70 year of ha a^e^ before 
ouf LorU 4'j2. C<rbei wa^ aboat eighty, at the birth of Bpicurui. 

But > <^ uid in praise of this ejeoeUeiit remain of antiouJty, still tbe little 

wrstenn xw perfomiaoee, io rtspecl of any section ol the gospel of Christ. 

Cebes ^ l>eity : nor does be rneotion the mischiefs of vice, and the benefits 

of virtue, ii a diviue a>ustitutioo. 

An Apostle, on the contrary, (to mention ooly one particular out of a thotuand from th* 
Christian books>) calls to the humaji race in the foUowiiur manner : '* I beseech you. brechraiiL 
by the mercies ol Alnughty God, tbe Father of the Uiu\'erse, who bath ^radously adimiitM 
wm to the faith, atul rex-ealed the terms ot acoeplAnoe : that ye present your bodka aow a 
livinc sacrifice, holy and acceptable lo the Deity, which is the reasonable and spiritual icrvioe 
required of you in the time ol the goepel ; arid not offlar tlw bodies of bcaata any moce as 
the Heathen world wece woot to do. 

" Aad^ as persons flow wtioQy dr\x>led to the Lord of heaven and earth, be not eooJonned 
lo the fashioas and «ay« of thia world ; but be ye transfomaed by the renewing of your mind ; 
that ye may prove iriiat is tbe ^ood, the acceptable, and pcrlect will of God. Abhor Quit 
which is evil, in aU your dealings : eleevit to that which » food : let love be without dis* 
iimitailoo ; ind be kindly aHectiooed one lo another ; not advancing, but in honour ptt>- 
teHilg one another* Be not slothful io buaioeas, but fervent in apirit ; as serving the Lord 
lehov'sih in vmiT several stations. Rejoice in hcMDc ol a refreshment to come, iv the rciimi 
> t 'in tribulAtiod, whirh God wut reward and continue but v - 

iJi>w thestrp&oiChn^t. dodlnimitatkni ol his divine bun 
. X cvvr meek and forbearing, gentle aod charitable, and livt . 



of 
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' ^ -re in the Table of Cebes like this ipLritual and religious virtue, this love lo God. 
I . \ui honour and serviL:o. .ind au i-ntnv dependence upon him in jH c^ifi'.KtiL-H^ of 
i.tir o(th«|ieroeat! i*- and excellent qu ' <?, 

'Hi ' I . ! ' rnperance, an •; to their countr. ut 

ti- V ■ .1. .■ ■ ;i,.v- lL?eenca|f.ulatfcil :-.- •- - rhose heroes were vu :-_ ■"« 

> : i. I K?«ir rather 3s ielf-sulfackiikl iaiie(>euJeiit beings, than as servafii *'* 

I ; ( hty. It ii thc^ Christijui ^irlue^ I have menlicned, that ad< • t 

' . . It is these things that mostly contribute to the bappdne^ -. M. 

luaa in it. 

At the end of his Note* on Cebes, hxs tbe foilowing remark. If this philosoplttr 
L ._ . , , . -.^.. ud theeflects of virtue atwl vice as a divine coo^tii n ti. ,n K* wniii<j have eniiobled 
Jut tttstructioa, aod done greater service to the interests vt i.oise important 

interests are effectually provided for by revelatk»u. nierr tie are the bw« 

ot Cod. There we find a clear and oggnplete syatesn of i .„ . . ui obedienrc la 

CDeouraged by hope in tm pardooInK foercy and powerful aiMsUnce, by th« life, death, and 
feemectlon of his own son ; and by pfoaUaea and threalnlati which extend the tvwasd ol 
fi^teoaiCkesA, aod the punishment of widwdciMi uiito e loliiie ilAlt ol eiiaieiice. 
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No. II. 

Tin TKKTH SATIRE * OF JtJVltfAI.* 

Survey li <r the herd ^ 

From ' *;i > deepest beard • " 

Search t. . , ......,>:.. view each natiofii 

Firom lowest to the highest station ; 
Ftom Easterti to tbe Western IndieSf 
From frozen Poles to tb' line that singes ; 
Scarce will you find 00c mortal wight, 

1 from ill. nr wrrms? frmn fight* 
blind. 



Knnwv a 

Ann 

Our t^.i, 

What t^ 






i of iStls Ibe $.>tire Is to shew, that 
, Jtistios, and inie^ity ol II f- - ' 



^ nl thii I 
.>ui| fin. 
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Or |i«l^ lyf our JudipiDeoi wdgli'd, 

Shoutf ibaIm «■ food ol, or ftlraid I 

Wkite'er it laddlF begun, 

MDfs tune repcnt^iefl nt long <tXD. 

TIm diftUnt 6S|«et loQniing grtut* 

raaut provet oft ui cmptv cheat i 

A&4 li« wto wins the wlahr6*km pfiae* 

A trouble oltmi deuly buyi. 

Boos far tbdr UmSlj kupmtuatw 

And beg tbair mla ux h fortune. 

Tbfi courteoui gudi graiitrnfi ihetr praj^o^ 

Have AnUll'd cones cm tlieir beirt. 

Of wimdt KKM Isqulfv their doom* 

Grcedsr to kaow a>v«iti to come. 

And by their over caution mn 

Oft tb« V' to shun : 

Scene itiv t-at* 

And nuincru m cnurcn ana statCk 

Tbb in the w«r*s a iamous leftder* 

T'other at bar a cunning p!e^tl«*r. 

The cause on r !* 

By dint oi ntu iry : 

Aod if business w>._>ii i uc,^ n<ti«r, 

BiAtir And perplex the nutter* 

But their obstrep*rous elo<|iiefic« 

Hat foird ev*ti m their own defence : 

Aud saving othen by haranguing, 

lH\'t broi^ht Ibecnselves at la&t to b^»ig>ng» 

Milo oresuming on his streagth* 

Caus'a his own destiny at length. 

The greedy care of heaping wealth* 
Damu many a soul and ruins health* 
And in an apoplectic 6t, 
Sinks them downright into th^ pit. 
How many upstarta crept from low 
Condition, vast possessions show ? 
Whoae estate'^ audit so immense 
Bxceeds all prodigal expence. 
With which compare that spot of earth, 
To which these mushrooms owe their birth s 
Their manners to dad*s cottage show. 
As Greenland whales to dolphins do. 

In Nero's plotting dismal times. 
Riches were Judg'd sufficient crimes. 
First swear them traitors to the state. 
Then for their pains share their estate. 
Pat forfeitures their lolls reward : 
Poor rogues mav pass without regard. 
Some are hook'a in for sense and wit. 
And some condcmnM for want of it. 
The over<rich Longinus dies. 
His bright heaps diaxaled envious eyes 
Neither could philosophy, 
Wisdom, desert, or piety„ 
Rich Seneca from bus pupil save, 
Tis fit he send him to a grave, 
\nd then resmne the wealth he gave. 

The guards the palaces beset, 
for noble game they pitch their net : 
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While from alarms and panga of fear, 
Securely sleeps the cottager. 
If you bv night shall happen late. 
To travel with a charge o! plate ; 
With watchful e3^es and panting heart, 
Surpriz'd, each object makes you start : 
While racked with doubts, o]>prest with fear. 
Each bush does an arm*d thief appear : 
A shaken reed will terror strike. 
Mistaken for a brandishM pike. 
Before the thief, the empty clown * 
Sings imconcem*d and travels on 

With warm petitions most men ply 
The gods, their bags may multiply : 
That riches may grow high and rank, 
Outswelling others in the bank. 
But from plain wood and earthen cups. 
No poison*d draught the peasant sups. 
Of the gold goblet take thou care. 
When sparkling wine*s spic*d by thy hefr : 
Then who can blame that brace of wise men, 
That in diffrins moods despise men : 
Th' old merry lad saunters the streets 
And laughs, and drolls at all he meets : 
For pastime rallies, flouts, and fools *em. 
Shams, banters, mimics, ridicules 'em. 
The other sage in maudlin g wise, 
Thefr errors mourns with weeping eyes. 
Dull lools with ease can grin and sneer. 
And buffoons flout with saucy jeer. 
What source could constant tears supply. 
To feed the sluices of each eye ; 
Or t*others merry humour make. 
His spleen continually to shake ? 
Could he in sober honest times 
With sharp conceit tax petty crimes : 
And every where amongst the rout, 
Fhid follies for his wit to flout ; t 
Which proves that Gotham and gross climes 
Produce prodigious wits sometimes. 
The joys and fears of the vain crowd. 
And whimp*ring tears he*d jeer aloud : 
. Wisely secure, fortune deride. 
By foppish mortals deified ; 
Bid her be hanff*d, and laugh at fate. 
When threat*ned at the highest rate ; 

• The Latin of these two lines is— 

Cantabit vacuus coram latrooe viator. 
Whkh Dryden translates thus: 

Tbe beggar tings, ev'n when he sees the place 
Beset mth thieves, and never mencb his pace. 
ShadvreU, who was Poet Laureate in King William's time, does it thus : 
While the poor man, void of all predous things, 
In company of thieves, jogs 00 and sings. 
Bartoa HoUday thus : 

Before the thief, who travels empty, sings. 
And Stapyltoo thus : 

Tbe poor wayfaring man, that doth not bring 
A charge along, before the thief will sing, 
t Juvenal here meant Democritus. 
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WbOit fooite foe viie iod tmrtfia litisig*. 
I^our OfOt tbelr firsya^ anil ofl«ciiigi» 
Piut'nini p^titioKi^ i-aeca,* 

Of tbdr regsrdlei 

For pUct f^" * 
pTDdtnuf w 
MenidTrnnr 
Wlildt t 
Down i: 

In ngi ;;<Uanl, 

BacsusL uip onH: 

Poor bars<s fuflcr liiq^ qo tjvjiu 
Ualitf l>f buaiMlif irdriuiMn wrougbt. 

X^ic frnint!«»r*S. TrirtiAi-r ffoWA r©d hott 



.. w maty men vie. 
coofomuL 






Ii. 
M 

U: 
Tt 

r. 
\\ 
s< 

p. 

A 
Ol 

Pr 
11 
0« 

lU.; , 

To b9 tomr 
There dootiii' 



i rockoo'd 




iiiotii* Sir. 



It: 






* The lAlfD of tiicw two linn b— 

t*ro>pter qiw to t«t jcEiua inc«r»« d«anmL 
rWblob Diydco doM not trvmUie ftt ftlL Hte Una ««— 

Hr iittffi? at all Um vtikar euct tod iMn 
At triumptai, and iJwJr vslur 

All r In Ids niBd b* Unmk 

Hi Hattei^d him, and mtei fft* 

^ Tu r^'Ua from iMiict tiut wh&t our voMk 
An liurtlul thliigi, or imkii at Um b«i 

t DcydoD^f tzanalAtiQii ol ^Is paattc« is tlnis : 
Sejonui, Almost tnl ol Ron 
The great S«i«iu9, cracS(l<!$ hi the I 
Fonii'd in the toTR' t b»M la laid 

On aaviU* And of mbt ti« made^ 

Pani, eanst aad pivt i jtte kilebto tradi. 

The Latin is : 

Jam itrideni t£ne«» jam foUIbiit tt<|0« lamlnl* 
Ardit adoraltim pof7ulr» c ir -it, ct tfepil tOfeiia 
Sejimoi. Dei ectsoda 

Ftunt uro^li 

S Sejaoui, the vile minister . ' y ^'r'^f-r rf tU. Empwisf, < 

KWl 10 prtvent hl« ttitpet^ins »r 
hvourtta oU^t ea»ll/ have dc'n 
W hb maalcT ciain«d hira his 
iiKWt dAir«d, and thonirht the hi^;! , 
know oot what we wish for, 



Ui 



'A Uii *t:s\u:ti^'s xQcclk>Il. 



So trasr It IS 



SeSnoB 
thatwt 
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Coademti light weights, break (als« measures t 

Though mcaiily dad ia S4fe estate, 

Thaa chuse Sejanus* rolje* and fate ? 

Sejanos then, we mr ' ' de, 

Courting his bane. ; good* 

Crassus and PompeN *Ad, 

The truth ol this sure iuaxim told : 

And his who first bow'd Roaie^s stiff ne k. 

And made the world obey his beck.* 

The novice in his acddcnce, 
Dares pray his wit and cloquf^nce 
May rival Roman Ci .e, 

And Greek Demcistli name : 

Yet to both these U.v4^ , .,.ug vein 
Of wit and fancy prov'd their bane* 
No pleading dunce s |obbemowl 
Revenge e'er dooni'd to grace a pole. 

The trophies which the vanqiusb'd 6eld 
Do to the glorious victors pcld. 
Triumphant conquerors can bless. 
With more than homan happiness: 
This, Roman, Grecian* and barbarjan. 
Spurred to acts hazardous and daring ; 
In sweat and blood spending their days. 
For empty fame, and fading bays. 
'Tis the immoderate thirst of fame 
Much more than virtue does inflame : 
Which none for worse or better take. 
But for her dower and trappings* sake* 
The fond ambition of a few, 
Many va&t empires overthrew ; 
While their acn^""- -*- with their dust. 
They 'vainly I bstoncs trust. 

For sepulclire^ > lie* 

Swallowed in deatli'^ obscurtty.t 

Behold how small an um contains 
The mighty Hannibal's remains : 
That b^ whose vast swellinff mind 
To Afric could not be con6n*d : 
Nature's Impediments he post* 
And came to Italy at last : 
There, alter towu^ -ifn^ i,iitfr^« wftm. 
He cries, comr ihing done* 

IJnJe^ our con 
Break down Rome & gdtes, lc\^ her towcn. 



^tSBut Cmtai, who aoqukad Um wv^a 


y tft AOdtfUghla 


bv hb own iksiz«». 

tlw una <4 this pusage. vvhkh U t 
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^V Ha»iui »aii 


^'1 q\tm 


^F Dlscntkrndn 


ra Amur 


Qtiaudocul'ltai!. d 


<o bt« tvpiij^lirts. 


Phkh Drydoi mid»n ia tiwt i 
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-r po»ts» ood break ber chains* 
Abo m.»'^k cNit All oppotcci* brjUss : 
WUbl <Mr Ifoopt toour tbe dty tliccoi]£b. 
Ikiifi ix ottr ttABd^rd tn ^:&bt]STa»* 
Bui «lMt cAtastroph 
Hk Goiidiict*i bftflk foke* 



mt iSilil attd b«Bttlltniari hb fato. 
Hti fliin'd oo un t ry ^s scorn and hate. 
Go, mtdliiiii. act tl 
CUbIi boRid Alp4t art* 

GOi mwlmin. to be r,..» ....^..., upuutioo. 
Tb* fttbjeet of a djociamatioa^ t 

One world's too mean^ a triJiiDg thing* 
T<m tbc foong Macedonian king; 
He rmVM Uke one In banistuncnt* 
In tkUTom craggy isLind pent : 
lu ^mc poor gtobe does sweat and sc)Qee26« 
\S>d^'d in and crampt in littk-^ase. 
But be wbo bnmaii race once 4ooni*d« 
And laid bigb Jov* Kinf Philip bocnU 

While l|iaiiAi£*d orarl<*s rlpcliim 

Tba sparW i and btir ; 

At B&yl A. 

Flndi lOipic I'Mtni iri noTTO'w cofin* 
Mm wwilfa with bombast of ittventifliit* 
Whan alrtpl, daalli abewi hia tnio dhnenaiOQi 

So do we tead wild Xerxes rent 
Mi>unt Athos from the continenU 
And In « frolic macl - -' '* 
To set It in Uta tea 
With ships pav*d i> * llesponL 

And buili a floating bridge upon t i 
Drove chariots o*er by this device. 
As eoafihes ran upon the ice. 
He led so numberSesa a root* 
As at one meal drank rivers oat* 
This tyrant we in story fund* 
Was m'd to whip and flog the wind i 
Their jailor Eolns in pnstm* 
Ne*er forc'd them with so little reason : 
Ncf could blue Neptune's godhead save htm* 
But he with fetters must enslave bins. 
Vet after all these roaring freaks. 
Rooted and broke be hotneward sneaks : 
And ferries o'er in fishtng-boat 
Through shoals of carcases ^oot : 
Mis hopes all vanish'd, I ' JI 

Bis gsildy dreams ^ see^ ; fall. 

The frequent subject oi _ , ,^:;cn* 
Is leng^th of life and many year» : 
But wh;Lt incessant plagujcs and ills; 



* Hm areatatt itzvet in Rome* 
t Hw Uthi is: 



Ut paeris placcas, «t dedamatio Sas. 
u thus: 



Orydea has given 

Go „ 

To please tbe boysi and 



Go, dimh die rugiged Alpa, ambiyoas fool, 
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The gu^h of age with mischief fiUs ! 
We can praaotmce nooe happy, none. 
Till the last sand of life be run. 
Marius* long life was th* only reason. 
Of exile and Mintumian prison. 
Kind fate designing to befriend 
Great Pompey, did a fever send. 
That should with favourable doom. 
Prevent his miseries to come : 
But nations for his danger grfev'd. 
Make public prayers, and he*s repriev*d : 
Fate tnen that honour*d head did save. 
And to insulting Caesar gave. 
Tis the fond mother's constant prayer. 
Her children may be passing fair : 
The boon they beg with signs and groans. 
Incessantly on marrow-bones. 
Yet bright Lucretia*s sullen fate. 
Shews fair ones are not fortunate. 
Virginia's chance may well confute you. 
Good luck dnn*t always wait on beauty. 

Let not vour wills then once repine, 
Whate*er the gods for you deugn. 
They better know than human wit. 
What does our exigence befit. 
Their vdse all-seeing e3^es discern. 
And nve what best suits our concern. 
We blindly harmful things implore. 
Which they refusing, love us more. 

Shall men ask nothing then ? Be wise. 
And listen well to soimd advice. 
Pray only that in body soimd, 
A firm and constant mind be found : 
A mind no fear of death can daunt. 
Nor exile, prison, pains nor want : 
That justly reckons death to be 
Kind author of our liberty : 
Banishing passion from our breast. 
Resting content with what's possest : 
That ev*ry honest action loves. 
And great Alddes' toil approves. 
Above the lusts, feasts, and beds of dovm. 
Which did Sardanapalus drown. 
This mortals to thonselves may give ; 
Virtue's the happy rule to live. 
Chance bears no sway where wisdom rules. 
An empty name ador'd by fools. 
PoUy blind Fortune did create, 
A goddess, and to heaven translate.* 

* At I had not room for all the tenth Satin, what it teen here, it rather an abridgment 
ban an entire vtnioa. The whole tewe of the author, however, is pceeerred, though icveral 
I hit esamplea and fllnttrationa are left oot. 

Dr. Bnmet, Mebop of SaUtbury, thought thlt Satke to cxocOent a thing, that hi his femoot 
»«Meriif l4«tar he reoommendt it, and the 5«l<r«f of Piraint, to the perafi and practice of the 
lirinet in hie dioceeej at the best common placet lor their teimort ; and what may be tanght 
ritii more profit to tiie audience, than all the new epecniationa oi dl ^ init f , and c o n t rov ei t iet 
onoeminf faith ; whkh are move for the proAt of the ihcpherd, than for the edHkation 
f the flock. IntheSatiret,nothfa«itpro|leiedlmtthequietandtnmqinilityof themind. 
Irtue ie k)dged at ho me, at Dr ydtn exprettBt it, hi hit ine dedteatfcy to tiy Bari of Dorset, 
nd difluted to the improvement and good of human khid* Paeeion, inteiutt, ambition 
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I m MWtwawrtli Mid I tdt ^ m t ai mc oar l imi ^ rtiL to* mmof of dwm I imm, 
III ^tfirtlM MMWt iD tD ^mA wlllWSt litlBf lilOilPad «t lh» AlNani aadl 
«| matt pd^nii. Ifi lowii tad maifecy. tinoil ««Kf^ Sunteft ites* fanxfat tfa 
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